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DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  L.  F.  Hubbard: 

The  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  and  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  nothing  has  occurred  since  the  date  of  our  last  report  to 
abate  the  general  interest  manifested  in  our  several  schools,  or 
lessen  the  confidence  which  the  public  have  seemed  to  repose  in 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  their  organization  and  conduct. 

We  notice  with  regret  that  the  public  institutions  of  some  of 
our  sister  States  have  suffered  severely  from  alleged  sectarian, 
political  and  partisan  jealousies  and  strictures,  from  which  evils 
we  have  happily  escaped,  and  we  have  been  left  free  to  work  out 
the  objects  of  our  organization  which  we  conceive  to  be : 

First.  The  establishment  of  pleasant  homes  for  our  defective 
children,  in  which  they  may  be  trained  in  manners  and  morals, 
well  fed  and  housed,  carefully  nursed  in  sickness,  and  treated 
with  kindness  and  affection. 

Second.  That  they  shall  receive  the  best  approved  intellec- 
tual instruction  adapted  to  their  condition. 

Third.  That  they  shall  be  so  trained  in  some  manual  work 
that  when  they  leave  us  they  may  become  useful  and  independ- 
ent citizens. 

Keeping  these  objects  ever  in  view,  your  directors  seek  the 
golden  mean  between  extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
blighting  parsimony  on  the  other.  The  people  to  whom  these 
schools  belong  and  whose  servants  we  are,  and  whose  heart  is 
always  true  on  questions  of  organized  charity  will  wisely  decide 
how  nearly  we  have  traveled  to  the  true  line. 

Among  the  pleasant  events  connected  with  our  history  during 
the  past  year,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Quadrennial  Confer- 
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ence  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  this  place  in  July  last.  It  was 
a  notable  gathering  of  men  and  women  experienced  in  the  work, 
and  whose  names  stand  high  in  the  roll  of  public  benefactors, 
and  our  State  may  feel  honored  at  their  choice  of  a  place  of 
meeting.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  institution  thus  hon- 
ored by  the  session,  to  take  in  charge  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  conference,  and,  in  compliance  with  such  custom, 
we  herewith  transmit  a  report  thereof. 

Our  children  have  provided  a  display  of  handiwork  for  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exposition  to  which  we  ask  the  attention 
of  any  of  our  visiting  citizens. 

The  question  of  farther  and  full  relief  for  the  idiotic  and  epi- 
leptic children  of  the  State  gives  us  much  embarrassment.  The 
applications  continue  largely  to  exceed  our  accommodations,  and 
a  more  complete  segregation  of  the  custodials,  from  the  merely 
weak-minded  is  by  our  experience  more  sternly  demanded. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  our  citizens  are  to  be  humanely  re- 
lieved at  the  public  cost,  of  these  pitiable  sufferers,  three  con- 
siderations favor  the  plan  of  bringing  them  together  into  an 
institution  like  ours,  rather  than  to  provide  for  them  in  the 
almshouses  of  the  State. 

First.    It  is  more  economical. 

Second.  They  will  receive  better  care  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  attendants  and  teachers  than  is  possible  at  poor-houses. 

Third.  Under  systematic  training  and  medical  care,  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  a  fair  percentage  of  young  epileptics  recover 
their  health  and  consequently  their  intellectual  powers,  and  that 
many  of  the  idiotic  develop  into  self-sustaining  adults  with  mod- 
erate intellect.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  by  us,  additional 
buildings  must  be  speedily  provided,  and  we  ask  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  for  such  custodials j 
$25,000  for  the  year  1885,  and  $25,000  for  the  year  1886. 

Our  wooden  shop  was  consumed  by  fire  last  year,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  tailor,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  have  been  kept  up  in  the 
dark  basements  of  the  south  wing  and  the  main  building.  We 
ask  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  new  shops 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  department. 

The  appropriation  of  $60,000  made  by  the  last  legislature  has 
been  used  as  directed. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May,  1883,  we  awarded  the  contract  for 
erecting  and  finishing  a  main  center  to  the  buildings  for  the 
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blindj  to  L.  Euggles  and  E.  S.  Palmer  for  |28,500.  The  build- 
ing is  four  stories  high,  including  basement,  with  mansard  roof 
and  tower  of  red  pressed  brick,  roofed  with  slate  and  iron,  and 
floored  with  Georgia  pine.  The  result  is  a  beautiful,  commodi- 
ous edifice,  well  built,  and  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  school 
for  years  to  come.  The  contract  for  heating  was  let  to  the  Hax- 
ton  Steam  Heating  Co.,  of  Illinois.  The  entire  expense  of  these 
contracts  5  the  bills  of  architect  and  superintendent,  plumbing, 
cost  of  boiler  house,  coal  cellars,  piping,  sewerage  and  furnish- 
ing, foots  up  complete,  $36,578.31. 

April  21,  1884,  we  awarded  to  A.  H.  Hatch  the  contract  for  an 
addition  to  the  imbecile  school  building,  of  equal  ground  dimen- 
sions with  the  main  part,  45x80  feet,  but  one  story  less  in  height, 
built  of  stone,  roofed  with  iron,  and  finished  in  the  style  of  the 
first  building,  for  the  sum  of  $15,771.  The  remainder  of  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  sufficient  to  fully  meet  the  expense  of  heating, 
superintending  and  furnishing.  The  heating  of  this  building 
was  also  awarded  to  the  Haxton  Steam  Heating  Co.  We  com- 
mend all  of  the  contractors  on  these  several  jobs,  for  honest  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  work.  The  work  in  all  of  its  de- 
tails has  been  under  the  diligent  and  competent  superintendence 
of  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Barron,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  board. 

In  July,  1883,  we  contracted  with  J.  T.  Cowles,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  for  four  fire-escapes  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  two  at 
the  Imbecile,  for  $859.50,  which  were  immediately  supplied,  and 
approved  as  required  by  law.  The  Blind  building  is  provided  with 
outside  iron  stairs,  which  were  included  in  the  builders'  contract. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  5^'ovember,  1883,  we  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Faribault  Water  Works  Company  for  two  hydrants  for 
fire  protection  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  buildings,  and  one  each  for 
the  Blind  and  Imbecile  buildings,  in  all  four  hydrants,  with  con- 
stant water  supply  therefor,  and  for  any  and  all  stand  pipes  in 
the  buildings,  for  the  sum  of  $340  per  annum ;  also  water  service 
for  domestic  use  for  the  three  schools,  at  fifteen  cents  per  1,000 
gallons. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  treasurer's  report,  we  again  carry  for- 
ward our  unexpended  balance  in  both  the  building  fund  and  cur- 
rent expense.  The  competence,  faithfulness  and  diligence  of  the 
several  superintendents  and  their  subordinates,  and  their  cordial 
and  harmonious  co-operation  in  every  department  of  our  work, 
deserves  here  to  be  emphatically  recorded. 
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We  also  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  courteous  at- 
tention and  assistance  rendered  to  the  Institute  in  its  several 
departments  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  Lunacy  Commission  and  every  department  of  the 
State  government. 

Calling  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  papers,  this  report 
is  respectftiUy  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

T.  B.  Clement,  President, 

E.  A.  MoTT,  Secretary. 
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OF  THE 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors : 

In  presenting  to  you  the  Third  Biennial  Eeport,  allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  it  covers  two  annual  sessions,  the  twenty-first 
and  the  twenty-second  in  the  history  of  this  school.  The  previous 
biennial  Reports  have  each  covered  portions  of  three  school  years, 
and  in  some  particulars  may  have  conveyed  erroneous  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  the  attendance  and  the  time  spent  in  school. 

During  the  school  year  closing  June  12,  1883,  there  were  in 
attendance  127  pupils,— of  these  sixty-nine  were  males  and  fifty- 
eight  females.  During  the  same  year  thirty-two  new  pupils  were 
admitted  and  one  readmitted,  and  four  were  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  10,  1884,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  (130)  pupils  were  in  attendance,  sixty-nine  (69)  males  and 
sixty-one  (61)  females.  During  this  year  twenty  (20)  new  pupils 
were  received,  one  readmitted,  and  eleven  honorably  discharged. 
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HEALTH. 

Excellent  health  has  prevailed  during  the  two  years  past.  There 
has  been  no  prevailing  sickness  in  the  school  at  any  time.  Two 
cases  of  fractured,  or  broken  limbs,  occurred  among  the  boys^ 
which  were  promptly  set  by  the  attending  physician,  and  no 
detriment  was  experienced  in  either  case,  save  a  short  absence 
from  regular  duties. 

The  pupils  are  employed  nine  hours  daily,  and  yet  the  close 
confinement  and  tax  upon  mind  and  body  do  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  best  conditions  of  health.  As  a  rule,  the  health  of 
the  pupils  improves  while  at  school ;  but,  as  the  attendance  in- 
creases and  the  rooms  become  crowded,  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  conditions  of  health.  Eegular  habits  of  study,  labor, 
recreation  and  rest,  with  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  and 
the  prompt  and  faithful  attention  of  nurse  and  physician  have, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  produced  excellent  results  heretofore. 

ADMISSIONS. 

The  fifty -two  new  pupils  received  during  the  last  two  years  came 
from  twenty-eight  different  counties,  as  follows  :  Sixteen  counties 
are  represented  by  one  pupil  each,  eight  counties  by  two  pupils 
each,  two  by  three  pupils  each,  Eamsey  county  by  five  pupils, 
and  Hennepin  by  nine.  In  a  few  cases  the  county  authorities  have 
very  properly  aided  pupils  by  providing  clothes  and  paying 
traveling  expenses.  Without  this  aid  they  would  not  have 
entered  school  at  all,  and  these  unfortunates  would  have  lost  the 
benefits  of  an  education,  notwithstanding  the  generous  provision 
made  for  them  here  by  the  State.  If  some  uniform  method  could 
be  devised,  or  law  enacted,  by  which  indigent  parents  and  county 
authorities  could  be  helped  and  guided  in  such  cases,  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  beneficent  provision.  This  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  authorities,  for  they  can  readily  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  residents  of  their  respective  counties. 

The  deaf-mute  population  of  the  State  is  now  so  large,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ignorant  deaf  children  so  important,  so  many  of 
them  are  neglected  entirely,  or  till  they  are  too  old,  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  some  so  great,  and  the  causes  of  neglect  so  general, 
that  a  law  concerning  such  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  both 
county  and  State.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  neighboring  States, 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to 
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make  such  provision  in  this  State.  When  properly  understood 
the  vartous  counties  will  find  such  provision  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  citizens  at  large. 

GRADUATES. 


During  the  two  years  under  review,  nine  students  have  gradu- 
ated and  six  have  been  honorably  discharged.  Two  of  the  former 
have  entered  the  I^ational  Deaf-Mute  College  in  Washington,  to 
pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  Those  discharged, 
although  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  studies,  were  equally  as 
well  up  in  their  trades,  if  not  better,  and  find  ready  access  to 
places  of  remunerative  labor  and  usefulness.  All  are  doing  well, 
giving  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  bounty  of  the  State 
has  not  been  bestowed  upon  them  in  vain.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  not  one  of  the  graduates,  or  those  honorably  discharged,  has 
been  known  to  make  merchandise  of  his  infirmity,  or  beg  for  a 
living. 

The  recent  graduates  were  all  able  to  give  substantial  evidence 
of  well  disciplined  minds  and  skillful  hands.  Those  from  the 
printing  office  wrote  their  own  essays,  and  printed  copies  for  dis- 
tribution. The  young  ladies  cut  and  made  their  own  graduation 
dresses,  even  the  lace  with  which  they  were  trimmed  was  their 
own  hand  work,  and  those  from  other  shops  produced  similar 
results. 

The  industrial  part  of  their  education  comes  to  the  front  when 
they  go  into  the  world,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
to  discriminating  men  that  the  true  theory  of  popular  education 
IS  to  train  the  hand  as  well  as  cultivate  the  mind.  It  has  been 
well  said :  ^^He  who  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate.  He  that  hath 
a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor. 


CHANGES. 


At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June,  1883,  Miss  Fanny 
Wood,  teacher  of  articulation,  and  Miss  Kate  E.  Barry,  accepted 
positions  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
They  were  both  efficient  teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  1884,  Mr.  W.  KiBarr,  after 
two  years'  service  as  primary  teacher  and  foreman  of  the  print- 
ing office,  declined  a  re-appointment.  These  vacacies  have  been 
filled  by  Miss  Ella  P.  McWhorter,  as  teacher  of  articulation  • 
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Miss  Abby  E.  Axtell,  teacher  of  a  sign  class.  Both  of  these 
ladies  have  shown  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity  in  theft-  work, 
and  with  experience  will  become  valuable  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kelly,  one  of  our  former  pupils  and  a  graduate  of  the 
IsTational  Deaf- Mute  College,  Washington,*!).  0.,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  sign  classes,  and  has  been  doing  good  work. 
Mr.  John  C.  Watson,  of  Belleville,  Ont.,  recently  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  in  Austin,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  teacher  and  fore- 
man of  the  printing  office  in  place  of  Mr.  Barr.  He  has  made  a 
good  beginning,  and,  having  been  acquainted  with  deaf  children 
for  years,  he  understands  their  peculiar  language  and  their  con- 
dition. 

Changes,  such  as  have  been  indicated,  are  not  desirable,  but 
they  are  unavoidable  and  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  this  school. 
Older  and  larger  schools  sometimes  offer  inducements  in  the  way 
of  compensation,  special  work  and  local  advantages  which  we 
cannot  present.  Most  persons  who  enter  upon  this  work  make  it 
their  life  calling,  and  it  is  very  desirable  they  should,  but  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  service  sufficient  salary  must  be  given  to  enable 
them  to  live  and  save  something  for  sickness  and  old  age.  As  a 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  service,  the  authorities  of  some  of 
the  older  institutions  have  granted  an  annuity  upon  retiring. 
Such  recognition  of  fidelity  is  highly  honorable  to  both  parties, 
and  stimulating  to  those  in  the  service. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  school  work  proper  is  confined  to  the 
forenoon  from  8  A.  M.  to  12:30  P.  M.  During  this  time,  the  school 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  is  divided  into  eight  classes, 
averaging  a  little  over  sixteen  pupils  to  a  class. 

Thirty -five  in  all  have  been  taught  more  or  less  the  principles 
and  practice  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  The  success  here 
has  been  various.  Some  articulate  better  than  they  read  the  lips, 
while  others  read  the  lips  better  than  they  can  articulate.  The 
only  true  criterion  by  which  to  be  guided  here,  is  practice  and 
experience.  Thirty-five  is  by  far  too  large  a  number  for  only  one 
teacher,  and  at  an  early  day  an  additional  teacher  will  be  neces- 
sary. There  should  be  very  little  delay  in  employing  such  a 
teacher,  for  this  is  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  our  patrons,  and 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  provide  the 
means  of  developing  speech  and  lip-reading  in  our  pupils.  Some 
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advocate  special  schools  of  Articulation,  apart  from  the  sign 
classes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  but  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  combined  method  which  we  have  adopted,  can 
show  as  good  articulators  as  the  pure  oral  schools,  and  in  addi- 
tion by  the  use  of  signs,  the  minds  of  the  backward  and  naturally 
dull  ones  have  been  aroused,  and  results  obtained  in  their  cases, 
which  never  could  have  been  reached,  by  the  pure  oral  method. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  sign  classes  is  substantially  the 
same  as  has  been  set  forth  at  length  in  former  reports.  The  an- 
nual examinations  showed  good  results  in  all  the  classes.  But 
here,  as  in  other  things,  tact  and  experience  in  teachers,  are  of 
special  value.  As  a  rule,  the  pupils  have  been  studious,  dutiful, 
punctual,  industrious,  and  orderly,  and  the  habits  thus  formed 
will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  after  life. 

NATIONALITY  OF  PUPILS  ADMITTED  DURING   1883   AND  1884. 


Americans   15 

Norwegians   12 

Germans   9 

Canadians   3 

Swedes   3 

English   2 

Irish   2 

Dane   2 

Bohemian   1 

African   1 

French   1 

Scotch    ,   1 

52 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Congenital   14 

Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis   9 

Scarlet  Fever   11 

Spasms,  or  Convulsions   3 

Measles   3 

Brain  Fever   4 

Accidents   2 

Nervous  Fever   1 

Scald  Head   1 

Sores  in  Head   1 

Scrofula     1 

Catarrh   1 

Typhoid  Fever   1 

52  * 
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AGE  WHEN  DEAFNESS  OCCURRED. 


Under  one  year   20 

Between  one  and  two  years   14 

Between  two  and  three  years   5 

Between  three  and  four  years   1 

Between  four  and  five  years   1 

Between  five  and  six  years   1 

Between  six  and  seven  years   2 

Between  seven  and  eight  years   1 

Between  eight  and  nine  years   3 

Between  nine  and  ten  years   2 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  years   1 

Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years   1 


52 

YEARS  IN  ATTENDANCE  OF  ALL  PUPILS  DISCHARGED  TO  JUNE,  1884. 

Pupils. 


In  attendance  one  year  ^   26 

In  attendance  two  years  ,   9 

In  attendance  three  years   6 

In  attendance  four  years   6 

In  attendance  five  years   10 

In  attendance  six  years   5 

In  attendance  seven  years   62 

In  attendance  eight  years   27 

In  attendance  nine  years   6 

In  attendance  eleven  years   1 

Average  attendance   5.57 


CONVENTION  OF  ARTICULATION  TEACHERS. 

On  the  25th  of  last  June,  115  teachers  of  articulation,  repre- 
senting thirty-eight  different  schools,  assembled  in  convention 
in  the  ^^ew  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  'New  York  city,  and  spent  nearly  four  days  in  compar- 
ing progress,  views,  and  discussing  plans  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing speech  and  lip-reading  to  the  deaf.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest,  and  one  well  calculated  to  give  new  zeal  and 
clearer  light  concerning  this  department  of  instruction.  While 
I  could  not  fully  agree  with  all  that  was  said  concerning  the 
utility  and  extent  to  which  articulation  may  properly  be  carried, 
yet  much  of  real  value  was  said ;  and  to  a  portion  of  the  deaf, 
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probably  not  over  one-third,  this  system  of  instruction  is  of 
great  value,  and  deserves  greater  attention  in  our  own  school. 
We  have  some  very  good  articulators,  but  with  a  larger  teaching 
force  more  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  and  better  results  at- 
tained than  heretofore. 

THE  FIFTH  CONFERENCE 

Of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  convened,  agreeable  to  your  in- 
vitation, last  July  9th  in  Faribault,  and  spent  four  days  in  con- 
sidering the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  management 
of  institutions,  methods  of  instruction,  manner  of  support,  dis- 
cipline, industries,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The  time  was 
fully  occupied  and  the  papers,  speeches  and  debates  were  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  and  should  be  published  for  general  dis- 
tribution. It  was  a  gathering  of  uncommon  interest  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  influence  of  such  able,  earnest  and  experienced  men  and 
Avomen  in  council,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come  and  will  make  an  interesting  epoch  in  our  history. 
The  evidence  of  this  influence  on  other  schools  as  well  as  our  own, 
appears  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  occasion  to  rejoice  that 
the  Conference  met  here  in  Faribault,  and  gave  our  teachers  and 
our  citizens  an  occasion  of  much  interest  and  profit. 

And  still  again,  July  15th,  in  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education 
received  carefal  attention  and  some  criticism.  It  was  then  and 
there  claimed  that  departments  connected  with  our  public  schools 
should  be  opened  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  articulation  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction,  and  the  deaf  made  to  mingle  freely 
Tfith  other  children,  and  also  share  the  care  and  comforts  of 
home,  thus  discarding  State  schools  and  the  sign  system  of  teach- 
ing entirely.  This  is  no  new  project.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
and  tried  again,  and  found  wanting,  and  practically  abandoned 
in  repeated  instances  in  Europe.  In  a  country,  or  a  State,  so 
sparcely  settled  as  this,  it  is  utterly  impracticable,  and,  more- 
over, where  tried,  it  has  failed  to  accomi^lish  for  the  deaf  what 
our  State  institutions  are  doing.  In  fact,  no  country  in  the  world 
has  done  or  is  doing  more  or  better  work  for  the  deaf  at  large 
than  is  done  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  our  aim  being, 
not  merely  to  reach  a  favored  few,  but  all  the  deaf,  bestowing 
the  greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number. 
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TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOE. 

The  loss  of  our  shops  by  fire,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1883,  has 
not  materially  interfered  with  our  industrial  work,  but  the  base 
ment  rooms  now  used  as  workshops  are  not  suitable  for  perma- 
nent use,  and,  moreover,  they  are  needed  for  other  purposes. 
The  rooms  are  too  dark,  and  the  use  of  gas-light  during  the  day- 
time taxes  the  eye  too  severely,  especially  for  children  who  use 
the  eye,  as  the  deaf  are  obliged  to  do.  Well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  rooms  for  shops  should  be  provided,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  They  should  be  large  enough  for  the  accom- 
modation of  at  least  100  boys,  with  rooms  for  a  tailor  shop,  a 
printing  office,  a  boot  and  shoe  shop,  a  carpenter  and  cabinet 
shop,  and  sleeping  apartments  for  the  hired  men,  a  hospital  room 
to  be  used  in  case  of  contagious  disease,  and  in  this  building  a 
large  room  for  a  gymnasium.  The  opportunity  for  regular,  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  for  our  pupils,  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  is  so  important  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
the  point  at  length.  For  nine  hours  a  day  our  pupils  are  con- 
fined at  the  desk,  or  at  the  bench,  and  the  time  for  relaxation  is 
so  short  that  some  are  disposed  to  neglect  it  entirely,  especially 
in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  With  a  suitable  room  and  apparatus, 
all  can  readily  be  brought  into  the  habit  of  regular,  daily  exer- 
cise, and  health  promoted,  and  the  discipline  and  habits  of  the 
children  improved  as  well.  In  connection  with  the  shops  such  a 
room  can  be  provided  with  comparative  small  expense,  and  I 
earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  your  careful  consideration,  as 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  institution. 

FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  DEPARTMENT. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  will  be  needed  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing these  shops,  providing  larger  and  better  water  tanks, 
changing  hall  in  north  wing  and  a  few  other  necessary  improve- 
ments. Guided  by  the  natural  increase  in  attendance  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I  estimate  there  will  be  needed  for  current  expenses 
the  ensuing  year,  for  140  pupils,  the  sum  of  $34,000;*  and  for 
the  next  year,  for  150  pupils,  $36,000.* 


*  Estimating  $220  per  capita  for  echooling  and  support,  and  all  over  this  for  the  general  fund 
and  shops. 
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During  the  past  two  years  quite  a  number  of  friends  and  patrons 
have  very  kindly  remembered  the  pupils  of  this  school  and  made 
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but  this  will  be  impossible  in  some  instances  as  the  names  of  the 
donors  are  unknown. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Washburn,  of  Minneapolis,  will  always  be  grate- 
fully remembered  for  the  very  nice  library  donated,  and  increased 
from  time  to  time.  The  books  are  admirably  suited  to  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  they  will  continue  for  years 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  children  who  gather  here,  and  so 
will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  school. 
Mrs.  W.  also  remembered  the  children  at  Christmas. 

Charles  Thompson,  of  St.  Paul,  very  kindly  furnished  the 
pupils  with  a  good  supply  of  Florida  oranges. 

Mr.  Frank  ^NT.  Peterson,  of  Franconia,  has  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  generous  supply  of  nuts  and  sweetmeats  for  the  children 
on  Christmas. 

And  Dr.  B.  Mattocks,  of  Faribault,  for  interesting  juvenile 
books  for  the  pupils. 

The  railway  companies  in  the  State  have  laid  the  Institute 
under  renewed  obligations  for  furnishing  transportation  at  re- 
duced rates.  All  the  conductors  and  employes  of  the  roads  have 
been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  the  children  while  in  their  care. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul;  the  Chicago  &  Nortwestern ;  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis;  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth ;  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba,  and  the  I^orthern  Pacific  companies.  Their  aid  has 
encouraged  some  to  go  to  school,  who,  without  it,  Avould  hardly 
have  undertaken  the  task.  For  this  aid,  the  companies  have  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  pupils,  patrons  and  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
sent  gratuitously  or  in  exchange  for  the  ''Mute's  Companion,'^ 
have  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  school  and  aided  many  a  child 
in  a  pleasant  way  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  They  have  our 
sincere  thanks,  and  it  is  hoped  ''they  are  not  weary  in  well 
doing.'' 
6 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


IN  BRIEF. 

The  two  years  under  review  have  had  little  to  mark  them  save 
the  quiet,  steady  growth  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  l^o  severe 
sickness,  or  ailment  of  any  kind  has  entered  our  halls,  and  no 
spirit  of  insubordination  has  prevailed  among  our  pupils.  In 
the  main  they  have  been  studious,  industrious,  and  obedient,  and 
have  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 

The  teachers,  officers,  and  employes  generally,  have  been  loyal 
and  faithful,  and  are  commended  for  the  work  they  have  accom- 
plished and  the  spirit  shown  in  doing  it. 

The  gathering  of  so  many  men  and  women  of  experience  in 
conference  under  our  roof,  in  July  last,  was  an  occasion  of  great 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  teachers  and  all  in  attendance,  and 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  repay  in  some  measure  the  kind- 
ness and  assistance  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  past. 

The  education,  care  and  training  of* the  deaf  are  subjects  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  some  of  our  ablest  and  best  men  and 
AYomen,  who  are  seeking  for  the  education  and  amelioration  of  all, 
and  the  best  methods  of  doing  it. 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  quite  a  percentage  of  deaf  children 
are  still  uneducated,  and  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  some- 
times in  vice  and  crime.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Min- 
nesota last  Avinter,  a  deaf  mute  was  tried  in  our  courts  for  crime. 
He  was  an  uneducated  foreigner. 

The  average  age  of  those  recently  admitted  is  younger  than 
formerly,  and  hence  more  favorable  for  permanent  •  impressions 
and  cultivation,  but  calling  for  more  time  and  greater  strength  in 
order  to  learn  a  trade. 

Our  graduates  are  increasing  in  number  and  influence,  and 
there  are  only  a  very  few  counties  in  the  State  that  have  not  been 
represented  in  this  school.  ^sTone  appreciate  our  work  so  highly 
as  those  who  have  tested  its  merits,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  there 
are  any  who  know  not  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

Over  two  hundred  deaf  children  in  the  State  of  an  educable 
age  are  reported  as  never  having  attended  school. 

There  still  is  room  for  all,  and  the  poor  and  needy  should  have 
county  aid. 

Eejoicing  with  you  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, gratefully  appreciating  your  co-operation  and  council, 
and  seeking  for  Heavenly  wisdom  in  future,  I  commend  to  your 
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fostering  care  and  the  liberality  of  the  State  this  noble  institu- 
tion. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  I^OYES,  Superintendent. 
Faribault,  Minn.,  October  31,  1884. 
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BIENNIAL  EEPOHT. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  re- 
port of  the  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  last  two  years.  There 
was  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sickness^  only  about  twenty 
pupils  being  confined  to  the  hospital,  the  duration  of  sickness 
being  from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks. 

Proper  hygienic  surroundings  and  preventive  measures  were 
constantly  adhered  to,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  the  different  diseases,  vaccina- 
tions, and  prescriptions,  viz. : 


Typhoid  fever     2 

Catarrhal  fever   3 

Congestiou  of  Lungs   1 

Heart  Disease   1 

Tonsilitis   g 

CoTijuuctivitis   3 

Iritis    1 

Diphtheria....   1 

Eczema   8 

Mumps   15 

Concussion  of  Brain   1 

Fractured  Leg   \ 

Vaccinations   52 

Prescriptions   554 


Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  G.  Denningee,  M.  D. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  Oct.  31,  1884. 
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MALE  PUPILS 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 


Anderson,  Syvert  C... 
Anderson,  Sumner  E. 

Beltz,  Fred  

Bow  en,  James  S.  S.... 

Bjorlee,  Syvert  E  

Bollinger,  Adolph  

Bjorlee,  Johan  

Brant  Frederick  

Carver,  Ralph H....... 

Clark,  A.  Ed  

Converse,  Geo.  E  

Coyle,  Edward  

Devitt,  James  I  

Dodge  Chas.  H.  H.... 
Dougherty  George.... 
Drought,  Ralph  H.... 
Edwards,  William  G. 

Ekberg,  Albert  

Field,  Sievart  

Fischbac'h,  Frank  

Flanagan,  Jas.  H  

Fiynn,  John  P  

Gale,  Willie  S  


Gunderson,  Edward.... 

Gulikson,  Gulike  

Halverson,  Edward  

Hanson,  John  

Helmich,  George  O  

Hennessey,  John  T  

Henderson,  George  V. 

Hill,  William....:  

Howard,  Jay  Cooke... 

Holm,  Joseph  

Holton,  Grant  

Humble,  Gustav  H  

Klagge,  Fred.  Ed  

Laubby,  Fred.  T  

Landkammer,  A  

Larson,  Lars  

Larson,  Charle-j  T  

Lynch,  Lawrence  

Manly,  James  

Meade,  John  


Sept.  19,  1882 


1883 
1875 


Oct.  3 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  12,  1883 
Oct.   12,  1878 
Sept 


ADMITTED. 


8,  1880 


POST  OFFICE. 


1882 
1880 


Oct.  12,  1878 
Sept.  12,  1883 
Sept.  13,  1882 
Oct.  20,  1883 
Oct.  18,  1881 
Dec.  22,  1883 
Oct.  22,  1879 
Sept.  12,  1877 
Sept.  9,  1874 
Oct.  22,  1879 
Sept.  17,  1881 
Dec.  5 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  12,  1883 
Sept.  9;  1880 
Sept.  14,  1881 
Sept.  12,  1883 
f  Re-entered 
\  Sept  12, 1883 
Dec.  6,  1881 
Nov.  17,  1879 
Sept.  11,  1878 
Sept.  13,  1882 
Sept.  14,  1881 
Jan.  2,  1878 
Oct.  30,  1879 
Sept.  28,  1882 
Dec.  13,  1881 
Oct.  22,  1879 
Sept.  12,  1883 
Sept.  14,  1881 
Sept.  12,  1883 
Sept.  12,  1882 
Oct.  21,  1875 
Dec.  3,  1881 
Sept.  20,  1883 
Sept.  27,  1882 
Sept.  26,  1878 


North  Fork  

Anoka  

Jordan  

Minneapolis  

Albert  Lea  

St.  Paul  

Albert  Lea  

St.  Paul  

Beardsley  

Evanston  

Hatfield  

Louriston  

St.  Paul  

Spring  Valley  

Fountain  

Owatonua  

Minneapolis  

Litchfield  

Sacred  Heart  

Cold  Spring  City. 

St.  Paul  

Carimona  

Hamline  


Forest  

Sacred  Heart. 

Auiora  

Rushford  

Carman  

Minneapolis... 

Faribault  

St.  Paul  

Duluth  

New  Ulm  

Corra  

Winona  

Winona  

Duluth  

Mankato  

Evansville  .... 

Minneota  

Gentilly  , 

Rushford  , 

Belle  Plaine.. 


Stearns. 

Anoka. 

Scott. 

Hennepin. 

Freeborn. 

Ramsey. 

Freeborn. 

Ramsey. 

Big  Stone. 

Cook,  111. 

Pipe  Stone. 

Chippewa. 

Ramsey. 

Fillmore. 

Fillmore. 

Steele. 

Hennepin. 

Meeker. 

Renville. 

Stearns. 

Ramsey. 

Fillmore. 

Ramsey. 

Rice. 

Renville. 

Steele. 

Fillmore. 

Polk. 

Hennepin. 

Rice, 

Ramsey. 

St.  Louis. 

Brown. 

Olmsted. 

Winona. 

Winona.' 

St.  Louis. 

Blue  Earth. 

Douglas. 

Lyon. 

Polk. 

Fillmore. 

Scott. 
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BIENNIAL  KEPORT. 

List  of  Male  Fupils — continued. 


Meerkins,  Henry  

Merrill,  H.  C  

McNeill,  John  

McNeely,  Edward  P. 

McKay,  James  D  

Miller,  Carl  A  

Moxley,  Robert  

Neeser,  Gottlieb  

O'Brien,  John  

Ochs,  William  

Ormes,  Charles  C  

O'Leary,  James  H.... 

Oleson,  John  E  

Palmer,  C.  A  

Peacha,  Phillip  B  

Peterson,  Anton  N.... 
Peterson,  John  Peter. 

Popki,  Joseph  

Rand,  Joseph  B  

Roasberry,  John  

Roth,  Louis  , 

Ryan,  James  W  

Sampson,  Edward  

Schreyer  Herman  

Schroder,  Anthony  

Schwirtz,  John  

Shanks,  H.  A  

Shanisey,  J.  F  


Shaw,  Sampson  J  

Sheridan,  Thomas  

Slaven,  Phillip  

Splettstoesser,  C.  T.., 
Stedman,  Squire  A.... 

Streeter,  Jesse  

Thompson,  Charles.... 
Thompson,  Knudt .... 

Vogt,  Anthony  

Ward,  George  R  

Washburn,  Caddie  L. 

Wolf,  Henry  

Young,  William  


13 
10 
11 
13 
17 
16 
16 
19 
23 
23 
12 
14 
18 
14 
19 
14 
15 
26 
14 
12 
12 
12 
15 
14 
17 
18 
19 

17 

21 
15 
23 
13 
17 
15 
20 
19 
17 
14 
18 
16 
13 


ADMITTED. 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 


15,  1883 
12,  1883 

20,  1882 

15,  1881 
3,  1877 

21,  1879 

16,  1882 
Sept.  24,  1875 

1873 


Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 


9, 


POST  OFFICE. 


13 
8,  1880 

12,  1877 

13,  1880 
12,  1877 
12,  1882 

21,  1882 
10,  1880 

22,  1879 
Sept.  14,  1881 
Sept.  14,  1881 

14 
29 
7, 
12 
13. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Lake  City  

Waseca  

West  St.  Paul. 

Faiibault  

De  Graflf.  

Watson  

Minneapolis.... 
West  St.  Paul. 

Rochester  

1880|New  Ulm  

1883!st.  Paul  

Delano  

Brush  Prairie.. 

St.  James  , 

Stillwater  , 

Urness   

Minneapolis  

Faribault  

Claremont  

Albert  Lea  

Faribault  

Fountain  

Minneapolis  

New  Ulm  

St.  Paul  

Wabasha  

Fairmont  


1881 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1875 


j  Re-entered 
t  Sept  19, 1883 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 


6,  1882 

21,  1879 
13,  1876 
15,  1879 

6,  1882 

22,  1879 

10,  1873 

2,  1877 

3,  1876 
8,  1880 
2,  1875 

11,  1878 


14,  1881 


Plain  view  .... 

Adams  

Dexter   

Green  Isle  

St.  Paul  

Lake  Crystal. 

Montrose  

St.  Paul  

Mansfield  

Leavenworth , 
Sauk  Center.. . 
Minneapolis... 
Minneapolis... 
Preston  


COUNTY. 


Wabasha. 

Waseca. 

Dakota. 

Rice. 

Swift. 

Chippewa. 

Hennepin. 

Dakota. 

Olmsted. 

Brown. 

Ramsey. 

Wright. 

McLeod. 

Watonwan. 

Washington . 

Douglas. 

Hennepin. 

Rice. 

Dodge. 

Freeborn. 

Rice. 

Fillmore, 

Hennepin. 

Brown. 

Ramsey. 

Wabasha. 

Martin. 

Wabasha. 

Mower. 

Mower. 

Sibley. 

Ramsey. 

Blue  Earth. 

Wright. 

Ramsey. 

Freeborn. 

Brown. 

Stearns. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 

Fillmore. 


Males. 


,84 
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FEMALE  PUPILS 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


d 

ADMITTED. 

15 

Nov.  16, 

1881 

13 

Sept.  12, 

1882 

12 

Oct.  10, 

1882 

18 

Sept.  22, 

1876 

20 

Sept.  25, 
Sept.  23, 

1877 

21 

1880 

17 

Sept.  12, 

1877 

17 

Sept.  12, 

1883 

9 

Sept.  12, 

1883 

15 

Nov.  3, 

1879 

12 

Sept.  14, 

1882 

20 

Oct.  11, 

1881 

21 

Sept.  8, 

1875 

14 

Sept.  7, 

1880 

12 

Sept.  14, 

1881 

14 

Sept.  15, 

1880 

10 

Nov.  30, 

1882 

19 

Sept.  8, 

1875 

33 

Dec.  6, 

1881 

12 

Feb.  21, 

1883 

25 

Sept.  12, 

1877 

12 

Dec.  6, 

1881 

16 

Nov.  29, 

1882 

18 

Oct.  28, 

1876 

17 

Jan.  27, 

1880 

12 

Oct.  9, 

1882 

13 

Sept.  13, 

1882 

20 

Feb.  24, 

1876 

20 

Sept.  11, 

1878 

14 

Sept.  16, 

1882 

14 

Oct.  18, 

1880 

12 

Sept.  12, 

1883 

13 

Sept.  14, 

1881 

11 

Sept.  12. 

1883 

14 

Sept.  16, 

1882 

16 

Sept.  7, 

1880 

17 

Oct.  28, 

1879 

14 

Sept.  29, 

1884 

28 

Sept.  8, 

1880 

16 

Jan.  1, 

1880 

13 

Sept.  14, 

1881 

12 

Dec.  15, 

1881 

14 

Sept.  7, 

1880 

NAMES. 


Akknla,  Elizabeth  C 

Appel,  Mary  

Bently,  Nora  M  

Bergwall,  S.  B  

Brachtner,  Mary  

Cartee  Mabel  

Courteau,  Elmina  Z 

Dam.  Maren  

Dam,  Bertoline  C... 

Elliott,  Martha  J  

Engler,  Emma  D  

Fitzpatrick,  Mary.... 

Frick,  Bertha  

Gage,  Myra  Louise.. 

Galvin,  Katie  

Gloeser,  Katie  E.  L... 

Gran,  Katie  A  

Graham,  Mary  E  

Gulikson,  Margit  

Gulikson,  Annie  

Hanson,  Pauline  O.. 

Helgeson,  Margit  

Heimsath,  M.  M  

Houde,  Mary  E  

Hoy,  Ella  

Johnson,  Annie  

Johnson,  Clara L.C... 
Johnson,  Martha  M. . . 
Johnson,  Sarah  G... 

Kennelly,  Mary  

Lavs^,  Mary  F  

Laubby,  Frida  A  

Lajord,  Mary  

Larntson,  Martha  

Lyon,  Grace  L  

Maloney,  Minnie  

McCormick,  Budda.. 
Meade,  Mary  Jane.. 

Morris,  Mary  A  

Muller,  Martha  

Norton,  Emma  

Oraas,  Anna  H  

Oryall  Ettie  Mary. 


POST  OFFICE. 


Read's  Landing 

Brow^nsville  

Pleasant  Grove. 

Stark  

St.  James  

Minneapolis  

Osseo  

Albert  Lea  

Albert  Lea  

Hastings  

Chaska  

Rochester  

Waterto  WD  

Winona  

Morris  

West  St.  Paul.., 

Elk  Lake  

Minneapolis  

Sacred  Heart... 

Adams  

Morris  

Sacred  Heart.... 

St.  Cloud  

Paynesville  

Minneapolis  

Minneapolis  

Rushford  

Vernon  

New  Ulm  

Madelia  

Stillwater  

Duluth  

Holden  

Zumbrota...  , 

R<ich  ester  

Enterprise  , 

Monti  cello  

Belle  Plaine  

Faribault  

New  Ulm  , 

Dryden  , 

Stavanger  

Minneapolis  


COUNTY. 


Wabasha. 

Houston. 

Olmsted. 

Chisago. 

Watonwan. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin . 

Freeborn. 

Freeborn. 

Dakota. 

Carver. 

Olmsted. 

Carver. 

Winona. 

Stevens. 

Dakota. 

Grant. 

Hennepin, 

Renville. 

Mower. 

Stevens. 

Renville. 

Stearns. 

Stearns. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 

Fillmore. 

Dodge. 

Brown. 

Watonwan. 

Washington. 

St.  Louis. 

Goodhue. 

Goodhue. 

Olmsted. 

Winona. 

Wright. 

Scott. 

Rice. 

B  own. 

Sibley. 

Yellow  Med. 

Hennepin. 
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BIENNIAL  KEPOET. 

List  of  Female  Pupils —  Continued, 


Patenaude,  M.  A  

Perry,  Emma  

Peterson,  Pauline  

Peterson,  M.  M.  A.... 

Pherson,  Ingra  

Phillips,  Christina.... 

Pierce,  Ann  E  

Quesnell,  Mary  

Rand,  Mary  E  

Eaxeisen,  Mary  

Reed,  Mabel  

Rodney,  Mary  E  

Scharmer,  Ida  

Simpson,  Lillie  

Smith,  J.  R  

Starks,  H.  A  

Sterud,  Helen  

Talge  Bertha  , 

Thabes,  Katie  

Thorson,  Ingeborg  

Torbet,  Laura  I  

Von  Reuiien,  Theresa 
Wilkins,  Blanche  H  . 
Yorgensberg,  Mina  O. 


13 
18 
17 
12 
12 
13 
14 
11 
16 
13 
17 
14 
17 
22 
19 
22 
22 
18 
14 
26 
18 
14 
11 
18 


ADMITTED. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Nov, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


14, 

28, 
14, 
20, 
14, 
13, 
20, 
22, 

11, 
16, 

3, 
10, 
20, 

7, 
12, 
12, 

11, 
29, 

14, 
12, 
12, 
7, 
12, 
14, 


1881 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1883 
1878 
1882 
1882 
1880 
1883 
1872 
1877 
1882 
1878 
1882 
1881 
1876 
1877 
1882 
1883 
1882 


POST  OFFICE. 


Red  Lake  Falls.. 

Minneapolis  

Warner  

Franconia  

Roscoe  Center.... 
Minneapolis....... 

Mankato  

Red  Lake  Falls.. 

Claremont  

St.  Paul  

St.  Paul  

Wabasha  

Arlington  

St.  Paul  

Faribault  

Minneapolis  

Mazeppa  

Hokah   

Minneiska  

Ashby  

Minneapolis  

Deerfield  

Minneapolis  

Canbv  


COUNTY. 


Polk. 

Hennepin. 

Kandiyohi. 

Chisago. 

Goodhue. 

Hennepin. 

Blue  Earth. 

Polk. 

Dodge. 

Ramsey. 

Ramsey. 

Wabasha. 

Sibley. 

Ramsey. 

Rice. 

Hennepin. 

Wabasha. 

Houston. 

Wabasha. 

Grant. 

Hennepin. 

Steele. 

Hennepin. 

Yellow  Med. 


Deaf  children  in  attendance — 

Males   04 

Females  67 


Total. 


151 
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A  List  of  the  Uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in  the  State  ' '  who 
have  not  attended  the  School  in  Faribault.^''  Required  by  the 
Statutes  of  Minnesota. 


Abel,  John  

Abel,  John  P  

Appel,  John  

Appel,  Henry  

Achman,  Peter  

Ackman,  Edward  A.... 
Ainswori3h,  Andrew.... 

Akola,  Christina  

Alson,  Ada  

Anderson  Fred  

Anderson,  Mary  

Babcock,  George  H  

Baker,  Michael  

Ballard,  Bertha  

Benkies,  Peter  George. 

Bentley,  Johnson  

Bilden,  Anna  Maria.... 

Blan  chard,  Romeo  

Bleatt,  John  

Blume,  Eugene  

Boyer,  Lizzie  

Brandt,  Emma  

Branch,  Catharine  

Branch,  Katy  , 

Bessinger,    , 

Bremer,  Berter  

Breatleach,  Elizabeth . . 

Brooms,  Alfred  

Brown,  Carrie  

Bagley,  Carrie  

Burghardt,  Ida  

Carr,  Anna  

Carrifield,  Master  

Casserly,  Mary  

Casey,  John  

Corr,  Anson  

Cooper,  Lily  

Coppellmann,  Minnie.. 
Christiansen,  Peter  


12 
20 
22 
13 
10 
7 
11 
17 
12 
17 
13 


17 
17 

26 
20 
14 
8 
22 
23 
14 
13 
18 
18 
7 
5 
20 
21 


15 
14 
23 
19 
19 


EESIDENCE. 


Wakefield  

Wakefield  

Brownville  

Brownville  

Avon  

Kirkhoven  

Belle  Prairie  

Read's  Landing 

Roscoe  

Anoka  

Georgeville  

Quincy  

Wabasha  , 

Jackson  

Millerville  

Pleasant  Grove . 

Rock  Dree  

Witoka  

Elk  River  

Rapidan  

Worthington  — 

Tyrone  , 

Luxemberg  

St.  Angnsta  

Albert  Lea  

Bristol  

Spring  Hill  

Alexandria  

Red  Wing  

Morristown  

Stillwater  

Minnetonka  

Minnetrista  

Westlime  

Newry  

Meriden  '. . . . 

Worthington.,.. 

St.  Peter  

Clark's  Grove ... 


Stearns. 

Stearns. 

Houston. 

Houston. 

Stearns. 

Swift. 

Morrison.  , 

Wabasha. 

Goodhue. 

Kandiyohi. 

Anoka. 

Olmsted. 

Wabasha. 

Jackson. 

Douglas. 

Olmsted. 

Olmsted. 

Winona. 

Sherburne. 

Blue  Earth. 

Nobles. 

Le  Sueur. 

Stearns. 

Stearns. 

Freeborn. 

Fillmore. 

Stearns. 

Douglas. 

Goodhue. 

Rice. 

Washington, 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 

Redwood. 

Freeborn. 

Steele. 

Nobles. 

Nicollet. 

Freeborn. 
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NAME. 


Christopherson,  Paul  

Clark,  John  

Coleman,  Laura  

Cox,  Harmon  A  

Craig,  John  

Crump,  Elizabeth  

Cunningham,  Honora  

Corser,  Minnie  A  

Dam,  Warren  

Dam,  Lena  P  

Dam,  M.  P  

Darn  Lena  C  

Darn,  Mary  

Denber,  Joseph  

Dicredan,  Joseph  

Diabler,  George  

Dill,  John  

Dixon,  Leslie  

Dohony,  John  

Duify,  John  

Eastman,  Archie  H  

Edwards,  Thomas  

Erickson,  Erick  

Edna,  Anna  

Esslar,  Thomas  

Falk,  Edith  

Foggerts,  Catharine  

Frank,  Michael  

Fuller,  A  

Gab  wine.  Flora  

Gardner,  Master  

Gennow,  Amelia  

Genkyr,  Frank  

Genkyr,  Nancy  

Gerard  Ernest  

Geradin,  Mary  

Greenwood,  Frank  

Griffin,  James  

Gould,  Jane  

Gussomerson,  Terga  

Gunderson,  Gunder  

Gulbrandsen,  Fred  

Guldmonson,  Miss  

Guttermson,  Thomas  

Hanson,  Edward  

Hanson,  Martheld  

Harris,  Mary  Ann  

Hathaway,  Emma  H  

Hayes,  Hynes  

Hale,  Master  

Heacock,  Lowell  

Halycky  

Hassett,  Mary   18 

Hikok,  Lucy  |  22 


20 
16 
23 
25 
19 
26 
15 
16 

6 
16 

8 
17 
18 
26 
18 

9 
14 
14 
11 
11 
25 
25 

8 
14 
16 
21 
14 
22 
10 
13 
10 
26 
23 
18 
12 
16 

14 

16 
26 

10 


EESIDENCE. 


Brandon  

St.  Paul  

Shakopee  

Maryarka  

Euclid  

Northfield  

Washington  Lake. 

Chester  

Clark's  Grove  

Clark's  Grove  

Clark's  Grove  

Riceland  Twp  

Riceland  Twp  

Danville  

Stillwater  

Danville  

Courtland  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Jessenland  Twp. . . . 

Denmark  Twp  

Dewald  Twp  

Walnut  Lake  

Cokato  

Lac  qui  Parle  

St.  Peter  

Odessa  

Vernon  Center..... 

Traverse  Twp  

Walnut  Station.... 

Minneapolis  

Stewart  

Woodville  

Winsted  

Winsted  

French  Lake  

St.  Augusta  

Jackson  

Minneapolis  

Zumbro  Falls  

Clayton  

Eoscoe  

Wilton  

Evansville  

Walnut  Lake  

Spring  Grove  

Acton  Twp  

Medford  

Crookston  

Greenfield  

Houston   

Austin  

New  Prague  

Alden  

Austin  ,.  


COUNTY. 


Douglas. 

Ramsey. 

Scott. 

Martin. 

Polk. 

Rice. 

Sibley. 

Wabasha. 

Freeborn. 

Freeborn. 

Fi  eeborn. 

Freeborn. 

Freeborn. 

Blue  Earth. 

Washington. 

Blue  Earth. 

Nicollet. 

Lac  quiParle. 

Sibley. 

Washington. 

Nobles. 

Faribault. 

Wright. 

Lac  quiParle. 

Nicollet. 

Big  Stone. 

Blue  Earth. 

Nicollet. 

Redwood. 

Hennepin. 

McLeod. 

Waseca. 

McLeod. 

McLeod. 

Wright. 

Stearns. 

Jackson. 

Hennepin. 

Wabasha. 

Faribault. 

Goodhue. 

Waseca. 

Douglas. 

Faribault. 

Houston. 

Meeker. 

Steele. 

Polk. 

Wabasha. 

Houston. 

Mower. 

Scott. 

Freeborn. 

Mower. 
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NAME. 


Heattie,  Frank  

Heinrich,  Ella  

Heinrich,  Fred  

Heffermeier,  Sophia. 

Henry,  Charles  

Howit,  Robert  

Holland,    

Holley, 


Huberty,  Henry  

Huppman,  Mary  , 

Huppman,  Trace  , 

Jackson,  Carrie  

Johnson,  August  , 

Johnson,  August  , 

Johnson,  Emil  , 

Johnson,  Thomas  

Johnson,  Frank   6 

Johnson,  James   13 

Johnson,  Ibert   21 

Johnson,  Anna   7 

Johnson,  Master  

Kahn,  Dominie  

Keech,  Albert   22 

Kennedy,  James   18 

Kenettle,  Dorotha   13 

Kennelly,  Nellie   18 

Kiffmyer,  Theresa   14 

Kinston,  Eda   14 

Kelly,  Edward   22 

Kelsey,  Henry  

Kleckler,  Nina   7 

Knause,  Elizabeth   15 

Koeford,  John   22 

Koeford,  Julia   24 

Koster,  Francis   10 

Lamb,  Master   9 

Laertan,  Carl   9 

Larson,  Minnie   9 

Larson,  John   8 

Larson,  Minnie   16 

Larson,  John   9 

La  Plant,  Ellen   14 

La  Gross,  Miss   14 

Layman,  Mary   24 

Lee,  Christian   9 

Lee,  John   10 

Lifquist,  Ole   22 

Leity,  Oscar   23 

Leen,  Henry   13 

Leen,  Malta  n 

Lindley,  Master   11 

Lippincott,  C.  E   8 

Lunaas,  Lars  H   19 

Lynch,  Mary  A  |  17 


EESIDENCE. 


COUNTY. 


Augusta  

Elgin  

Elgin  

Red  Stone  

Ayr  

Northfield  

Aspelund  

Granite  Falls., 

Rollingstone.. 

Hampton  

Hampton  

Rocky  Run.... 

Hermann  

Duluth  

Rushford  

Nora  

Home  

Red  Wing  

Havana  

Clark's  Grove 

Sleepy  Eye  

Helena  

Lincoln  

Eagle  Lake.... 

Ashley  

Mendota  , 

St.  Augusta.... 

Blue  Mounds.. 

Walnut  Lake.., 

Fairj)oint  

Spring  Valley . 

Wakefield  

Centre  

Centre  

Stillwater  

Frankfort'  

Woodland  

Can by  

Ahrendable .... 

Norman  

Fremont  

Eyota  

Ada  

Winona  

Yucatan  

Houston  

Compton  

Getty  

Westfield  

Westfield  

Sauk  Rapids.... 

Anoka  

Rome  


I  Princeton   Mille  Lacs 


Lac  qui  Parle 

Wabasha. 

Wabasha,. 

Nicollet. 

Goodhue. 

Rice. 

Goodhue. 

Chippewa. 

Winona. 

Dakota. 

Dakota. 

McLeod. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Fillmore. 

Pope. 

Brown. 

Goodhue. 

Steele. 

Freeborn. 

Brown. 

Scott. 

Blue  Earth. 

Blue  Earth. 

Stearns. 

Dakota. 

Stearns. 

Pope. 

Faribault. 

Goodhue. 

Fillmore. 

Stearns. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Washington. 

Mower, 

Lyon. 

Y'ellow  Med. 
Fillmore. 
Yellow  Med. 
Winona. 
Olmsted. 
Polk. 
Winona. 
Houston. 
Houston. 
Otter  Tail. 
Stearns. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Benton. 
Anoka. 
Polk. 
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Uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children— 


Continued. 


NAME. 


Malson,  Carrie  

Maloney,  Francis  

Man,  Mary  Olson  

Mansfield,  Charles  

Marsh,  Samuel  

Matson,  Carin  

Meat,  Frederick  A  

McLaughlin,  Josephine.. 

Mead,  Sterling  

Mend,  Nancy  Jane  

Mathemie,  Clara  

Meehan,  Anthony  Jr  

Melony,  J  

Missler,  Theo  

Manly,  Albert  M  

McKonkey,  Fannie  

Mitchell,  Barney  

Miller,  Minnie  

Miller,  Bertha  

Miller,  Fred  

Munson,  Christina  

Murphy,  Thomas  

Mnrray,  Catherine  

Nagle,  Effie  

Nagle,  Joseph  ... 

Neid,  Annie  

Nelson,  Anna  

Nelson,  Fred  

Nelson,  Fred  

Nelson,  Hannah  

Nelson,  Mary  

Nelson,  Anna  

Nelson,  Henry  Jr  

Nurengarken,  Gertrude. 

Oleson,  Elida  

Olson,   

Olson,  Christina  

Olson,  Ole  B  

Paulson,  Stein  

Peterson,  Matilda  

Peterson,  O  

Paulson,  Steen  

Plattner,  Mary  

Purcell,  P  

Kandall,  Ellen  J  

Randall,  John  

Reider,  Mary  

Reishus,  Mary  

Rabe,  W.  S.  M  

Rice,  Charles  W  

Renkies,  Peter  George.., 

Rennie,  Francesca  

Ruebenhagen,  Augusta. 

Roatz,  Lizzie  

Robb,  Lettie  


11 


15 


22 
25 
14 
15 
15 
12 


RESIDENCE. 


12 

22 

14 

18 

17 

19 

22 

15 

18 

21 

11 

20 

14 
8 

20 
6 
4 

16 

17 

15 

16 

10 
14 
19 
11 
20 
19 
16 
23 
23 
17 
19 
12 
19 
15 
13 
16 
19 
19 
14 


Marysville  

Montgomery  

Montevideo  

Mankato  

Marine  Mills  

Waverly  Mills  

Money  Creek  

Round  Prairie  

Campbell  Twp  

Belle  Prairie  

Canton  

Faxon   

Yucatan  

Glencoe   

Belle  Plain  

Cordova  

Minneapolis  

Maxwell  

Winona  

Oak  Springs  

Jackson  

Winona  

Glenderado  

Dresbach  

Dresbach  

St.  Paul  

Limestone  

Money  Creek  

Clarissa  

Grove  City  

Clarissa  

Clarissa  

Albert  Lea  

St.  Wendel  

Holmes  City  

Grand  Meadows. 

Dane  Prairie  

Vinan  

Minnesota  Twp. . 

St.  Paul  

Waverly  Mills.... 

Wanamingo. 

Franklin 

Clontarf . 

Le  Roy. 

Lenora. 

Munson 

St.  Paul 

Middleville 

Fountain  Twp. 

Millerville . 

St.  Wendel. 

Transit. 

St.  Paul 

Winona.. 


COUNTY. 


Wright. 

Le  Sueur. 

Chippewa. 

Blue  Earth. 

Washington. 

Wright. 

Houston. 

Todd. 

Wilkin. 

Scott. 

Fillmore. 

Sibley. 

Houston. 

McLeod. 

Scott. 

Le  Sueur. 

Hennepin. 

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Winona. 

Anoka. 

Jackson. 

Houston. 

Benton. 

Winona. 

Winona. 

Ramsey, 

Murray. 

Houston. 

Todd. 

Meeker. 

Todd. 

Todd^, 

Freeborn. 

Stearns. 

Douglas. 

Mower. 

Otter  Tail. 

Waseca. 

Goodhue. 

Ramsey. 

Wright. 

Goodhue. 

Wright. 

Swift. 

Mower. 

Fillmore. 

Stearns. 

Ramsey. 

Wright. 

Fillmore. 

Douglas. 

Stearns. 

Sibley. 

Ramsey. 

Winona. 
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Uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children — Continued. 


Renkes,  George  

Sackse,  Charles  W  

Sanborn,  Minnie  W  

Schill,  Jacob  

Sclileimer,  Herman  

Schneider,  George  

Schulte,  Anna  

Selin,  Gustave  

Schott,  Henry  

Sinblad,  Alma  J  

Simon,  Albert  

Smith,  Eva  

Smith,  Nathan  

Schlishner,  Hermann  

Sinks,  Miss  

Sumnersyke,  John  

Thompson,  Master  

Valder,  H.  H  

Vandegraft,  Edith  

Wade,  MaryE  

Waldron,  Mertyn  

Walker,  Mary  

Walter,  George  

Watson,  Margaret  

Watson,  Arto  •  

Westbrod,  Emma  

Weymouth,  Allen  

Whalen,  Joseph  

Whittemore,  Evie  

Whittemore,  Herbert  

Wilke,  Augusta  

Wilkins,  Elvira  

Wilkins,  Miss  

Williams,  Theresa  

Wilson,  Mary  

Wood,  Walter  

Wood,  Master  

Worthington,  Miss  

A  Deaf-Mute  Boy  

A  Deaf-Mute  Boy  

A  Deaf-Mute  German  Girl. 

Yerkins,  Henry  

Yuam,  Mary  

Zahn,  John  


12 
24 
16 
15 
23 
13 
17 


14 
13 
21 
14 

9 
18 

7 
12 


19 
9 
18 


9 
5 
13 
21 
25 
16 
10 
25 
15 
19 
25 


17 

18 


13 
14 
14 
11 
23 
17 


EESIDENCE. 


Brandon  

Red  Rock  

Litchfield  

Fair  Haven  

Eden  Twp  

Lake  Henry  

Grove  

Fish  Lake  Twp 

Stockton  

Will  mar  

Jackson  

Alden   

St  Paul  

Sleepy  Eye  

St.  Paul  

Prescott  

Owatonna   

Newburg  

Austin  

Sauk  Center  

Cascade  

Princeton  

Norwood  

Lake  City  

Lake  City  

Elizabethtown. 

Madelia  

St.  Paul  

Sandiago  

Sandiago  

Effington  

Big  Lake  

Sauk  Center  

Alexandria  

Geneva  

Warren  

Euclid  

Winona   

Owatonna  

Fergus  Falls  

Little  Falls  

Lake  City  

Amador  Twp... 
Elizabeth  

247. 


COUNTY. 


Douglas. 

Mower. 

Meeker. 

Stearns. 

Brown. 

Stearns. 

Stearns. 

Chisago. 

Winona 

Kandiyohi. 

Jackson. 

Freeborn. 

Ramsey. 

Brown. 

Ramsey. 

Faribault. 

Steele. 

Fillmore. 

Mower. 

Stearns. 

Olmsted. 

Mille  Lacs. 

Carver. 

Wabasha. 

Wabasha. 

Otter  Tail. 

Watonwan. 

Ramsey. 

Sherburne, 

Sherburne. 

Otter  Tail. 

Sherburne. 

Stearns. 

Douglas. 

Freeborn. 

Marshall. 

Polk. 

Winona. 

Steele. 

Otter  Tail. 

Morrison. 

Wabasha. 

Chisago. 

Otter  Tail. 
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BIENNIAL  EEPOBT. 


TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  The  school  is  free,  and  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 
The  only  charge-  is  for  incidental  expenses. 

II.  All  applicants  for  admission  should  be  in  good  health,  free  from  imorali- 
ties  of  conduct,  and  from  offensive  and  contagious  diseases. 

III.  Application  for  admission,  and  all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  pupils 
should  be  addressed  to  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault,  Bice  County,  Minnef<ota,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  school  ;  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  expense  or  disap- 
pointment, applicants,  before  leaving  home,  should  obtain  a  written  communi- 
cation from  the  superintendent,  certifying  that  application  has  been  made,  and 
stating  the  time  when  the  institution  will  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

IV.  The  commencement  of  the  term  is  the  only  proper  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils,  and  none  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  for  the  best  of 
reasons.  The  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and 
continues  thirty -nine  weeks. 

V.  Applicants,  and  all  pupils  returning  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  should 
come  well  supplied  with  clothes  —  at  least  two  suits  for  summer,  and  two  for 
winter  use,  and  three  towels  —  in  a  good  trunk,  and  every  article  marked  in  the 
name  of  the  owner. 

YI.  Six  years  is  the  regular  term  of  instruction,  and  all  who  are  admitted 
should  remain  this  length  of  time,  except  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent. At  the  expiration  of  the  regular  term,  two  years  more  may  be  added, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

VII.  There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year,  commencing  on  the  close  of  the 
term  in  June,  and  continuing  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

VIII.  No  provision  is  made  for  boarding  pupils  at  the  institution  in  vacation- 
hence  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  should  be  particular  to  make  arrange, 
ments  to  convey  their  children  home  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  inform  the 
superintendent  of  the  same,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  school  closes. 

A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with 
the  superintendent,  for  incidental  expenses,  such  as  repairing  clothes^  boots  and 
shoes,  providing  text  books,  postage,  stationery,  and  the  like. 
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No  parent  or  guardian  should  remove  a  pupil  during  term  time  even  for  a  day, 
or  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject,  without  first  consulting  the  super- 
intendent. 

It  is  especially  important  that  parents  be  particular  to  return  their  children 
promptly  at  the  commencement  of  each  term.  The  superintendent  will  endeav- 
or to  make  arrangements  with  the  different  railway  companies,  by  which  pupils 
going  home  and  returning  promptly  at  the  time  named  above,  will  be  conveyed 
at  half  fare. 

When  an  applicant  comes  to  the  institution,  some  person  should  accompany 
him,  prepared  to  give  the  following  information,  unless  previously  rendered,  or 
bring,  in  writing,  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  to-wit : 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  applicant?  ' 

2.  In  what  place,  year,  month  and  day  was  the  applicant  born? 

3.  What  are  the  full  names  of  the  father  and  mother?    Are  both  living? 

4.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  faiher,  and  to  what  nation  do  the  parents 
belong? 

5.  What  is  the  post  office  address  and  residence  of  the  parents,  or  guardian, 
giving  township  and  county  in  which  they  live  ? 

6.  What  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  on  what  road  is  it? 

7.  W^hat  are  the  names  of  the  applicant's  brothers  and  sisters,  in  order,  com- 
mencing with  the  oldest? 

8.  Has  the  applicant  any  brothers,  sisters,  or  relatives,  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  blind,  or  even  partially  so,  giving  name  and  cause  in  each  case  ? 

9.  Was  there  any  blood  relation  between  the  parents  before  marriage?  If 
so,  what? 

10.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  applicant's  deafness,  and  at  what  age  did  it 
occur  ?    If  born  deaf,  can  you  assign  any  cause  ? 

11.  Can  the  applicant  hear  any,  and,  if  so,  what  sounds  ? 

12.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  to  school  any?  If  so,  when,  where  and  how 
long? 

13.  Is  the  applicant  of  a  sound  mind,  in  good  health,  and  free  from  bodily 
deformity,  immoral  habits,  and  from  contagious  diseases? 

14.  Has  the  applicant  been  vaccinated,  had  the  small-pox,  the  scarlet  fever, 
the  measles,  the  mumps,  or  whooping  cough? 

15.  What  church  do  you  wish  the  applicant  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath? 

16.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  give  the  applicant  a  full  course  of  study  in  this  in- 
stitution ? 

17.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Minnesota,  and  by  what  name  are  you  known  ? 

spf:cial  notice. 

All  letters  or  packages  sent  to  members  of  the  school  should  contain  the 
words,  "Minn.  School  for  the  Deaf,"  as  a  part  of  the  address,  in  order  to 
secure  prompt  delivery. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  write  home  once  a  month,  and  may  write  oftener 
if  desired . 
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Letters  are  written  for  those  who  cannot  write  themselves,  and  any  neglect 
of  pupils  to  write,  or  misunderstanding,  or  complaints  of  pupils  concerning 
their  schooling  or  treatment  should  be  made  known  at  once  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Parents  who  desire  to  furnish  their  children  with  spending  money,  are 
advised  to  deposit  it  with  the  superintendent,  who  will  keep  proper  account  of 
the  same,  and  endeavor  to  secure  safe  keeping  and  proper  expenditure. 
The  school  cannot  be  responsible  for  money  sent  directly  to  the  pupils. 
Express  packages  or  money  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  and  upwards,  when  sent 
to  the  superintendent,  will  be  duly  acknowledged  by  mail. 

The  school  is  not  responsible  for  the  safety  of  pupils  while  traveling  to  and 
fro,  or  in  case  of  truancy.  All  reasonable  assistance  in  such  cases,  however, 
will  be  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  ofScers  of  the  school. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
vacation  or  recess  of  school  during  the  holidays  ;  hence  they  should  not  expect 
their  children  home,  or  encourage  their  going  at  this  inclement  season  of  the 
year. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind,  by  the 
pupils,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Careful  attention  to  the  above  will  be  of  special  service  to  the  pupils,  save 
trouble,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

J.  L.  NOYES,  Superintendent. 
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The  following  newspapers  have  been  sent  to  the  School  in  ex- 
change for  the  Mute^s  Companion.  The  Editors  and  Fuhlishers 
ivill  please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  loth  pupils  and  officers 
for  them.    Their  continuance  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Name. 


Daily. 

Pioneer  Press.... 

Tribune  

Globe  


Weekly. 


Advance  

Advocate,  N.  W.  Christian 

Argus,  Houston  Co  

Bee  

Chronicle,  Northwestern 

Courier  

Democrat  

Eagle  

Enterprise  

Eureka  

Expressi,  


Gazette  

Herald  

Herald,  Big  Stone  Co. 

Herald,  Waseca  Co  

Herald  

Independent  

Journal  

Journal-Press  

Messenger  

News,  Douglas  Co  

News-Ledger  

Eepublican  

Eepublican  

Eepublican  

Tribune   

Adler  , 

Budstikken  

Folkrets  Tidning  


Place  of  Publication. 


St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  

St.  Paul  


Eed  Wing,  Minn...... 

Chicago  

Caledonia,  Minn  

Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  

Shakopee,  "   

Faribault,  "   

Delano,  "   

Glencoe,  "   

Anamosa,  Iowa  

Mantorville  &  Kasson 

Minn  

Hastings,  Minn  

Anoka,  "   

Ortonville,  "   

Waseca,  "   

Winona,  "   

Henderson,  "   

Owatonna,  "   

St.  Cloud,   

Glen  wood,   

Alexandria,  "   

Litchfield.  "   

Faribault,  "   

Eed  Wing,  "   

Winona ,       "   j 

Sauk  Centre, "   j 

Winona,       "   1 

Minneapolis  "   -  \ 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul! 


PUBLISHEE. 


Pioneer  Press  Co. 
Tribune  Pub.  Co. 
Globe  Printing  Co. 


Eed  Wing  Printing  Co. 
Cranston  &  Stowe. 

Carr  Huntington. 

C.  A.  Stevens. 
A.  E.  Haven. 

I.  Gutzwiller,  Jr. 
Enterprise  Printing  Co. 

E.  Booth  &  Son. 

Smith  &  Lorraine. 
Irving  Todd. 
Alvah  Eastman. 
L.  C.  Lane. 
Morse  &  Murphy. 
W.  J.  Whipple. 
McLeod  &  Dodge. 

F.  T.  Drebert. 
W.  B.  Mitchell. 
K.  J.  Kinney. 
Jos.  Gilpin. 

W.  D.  Joubert. 
A.  W.  McKinstry. 
Eed  Wing  Printing  Co. 

D.  Sinclair  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Brower. 

E.  Gerstenhauer. 

Swedish  Pub.  Co. 
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Newspapers  received  at  the  Institution.—  Continued. 


Name. 


Stats  Tidning  

Post  

Yolkszeitung  

Carletonia  

Minnesota  Missionary  

Philanthropic  Index  and 

Review  

Shattuck  Cadet  

Teacher  

Apples  of  Gold,  weekly  \ 
Morning  Light,  monthly  J 

Picture  World  \ 

Youths  World  J 

Century  Magazine  \ 

St.  Nicholas  J 

Harper's  Bazar  ^ 

Monthly   [ 

Weekly   | 

Young  People..  J 

Weekly  Tribune  

Youths  Companion  

Deaf-mute  Papers. 

Annals,  quarterly  

Auralist,  monthly  

Bulletin,  semi-monthly  

Deaf-mute  Advance,  wkly 
Deaf-mutes' Journal,  " 
Deaf-mu  te  Leader       ' ' 
Go  od son  Gazette  " 
Hawk  eye  ' ' 

Journal,  semi-monthly  

Ky.  Deaf-mute,  monthly.. 

Index,  weekly  

Mirror,  weekly  

New  Method,  monthly  

Nucleus,  weekly  

Observer,  monthly  

Optic,  weekly  

Paper  for  Our  Little  Peo- 
ple, weekly  

Pelican,  monthly  

Eanger,  "   

Record,  weekly  

Star,  "   

Times,  "   

Tablet,   

Yis-a-Yis,  "   

Yoice,  "   


Place  of  Publication. 


St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis 

New  Ulm,  Minn  

St.  Paul  

Northfield,  Minn  

Faribault,  "   

Kalamazoo,  Mich  

Faribault,  Minn  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

New  York  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

New  York  


New  York, 


Boston 


Washington,  D.  C  

Omaha,  Neb  

Frederick,  Md  

Jacksonville,  111  

New  York  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Staunton,  Va  

Council  Bluffs,  la  

Omaha,  Neb  

Danville,  Ky  

Colorado  Springs,  Col... 

Flint,  Mich  

Chicago,  111  

Rome,  N.  Y  

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Austin,  Texas  

Fulton,  Mo  

Olathe,  Kansas  

Delavan,  Wis  

Romney,  W.  Va  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Jackson,  Miss  


PUBLISHEE. 


Lutheran  Pub  Society. 
Ludwig  Bogen. 


Students  of  Carleton  Cal. 


Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur. 
Students  of  Shattuck  Sch'l 
Eldrege  &  Bro. 

Am.  Tract  Society. 

Am,  Sunday  School  Union. 

Century  Co. 


Harper  &  Bros. 


Perry,  Mason  &  Co. 


E.  A.  Fay,  Editor. 
Nebraska  Inst. 
Maryland  School. 
Frank  Read. 
E.  A.  Hodgson. 
W.  A.  Bond. 
Virginia  Inst. 
Iowa  Inst. 
Nebraska  Inst. 
Kentucky  Inst. 
Colorado  Inst. 
Michigan  Inst. 
Miss  Mary  McCowan. 
Central  New  York  Inst. 
Tennessee  Inst. 
Arkansas  Inst. 

Western  New  York  Inst. 
Louisiana  Inst. 
Texas  Inst. 
Missouri  Inst. 
Kansas  Inst. 
Wisconsin  Inst. 
W.  Virginia  Inst. 
Ohio  Inst. 
Mississippi  Inst. 
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STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen — Herewith  is  respectfally  submitted  the  Steward's 
Eeport,  commencing  Dec.  1,  1882,  ending  July  31,  1884 : 

CASH  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SOURCES: 


From  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb   $1,553  80 

From  the  School  for  the  Blind   161  62 

From  the  School  for  the  Imbeciles   168  7S 

From  the  shoe  shop   1,467  85 

From  the  tailor  shop   542  11 

From  the  broom  shop   1,090  90 

From  the  printing  office   162  19 

From  the  sewing  room   192  14 


Total   15,339  34 
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EXHIBIT  OF  THE  COST  OP  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS. 
Classified  current  expense  from  Dec.  1,  1882  to  Aug.  1,  1883. 


Salaries  

"Wages  

Butter  and  eggs  

•Groceries  

Flour  and  Feed  

Hardware  and  tinware  

Bread  and  crackers  

Books  and  stationery  

Crockery  and  glassware  

Dry  goods  and  clothing  

Shoe  shop  supplies  

Cooper  shop  supplies  

Broom  shop  supplies  

Printing  office  supplies  

Meats  and  poultry  

Postage  and  periodicals  

Oas  and  oil  

Blacksmithing  

Freight  and  express  

Music  and  instruments  

Fuel  

Repairs  

Beds  and  bedding  

Drugs  

Fish  

Fruit  

Stock  

Farm  and  garden  

Vegetables..  

Soap  

Furniture  and  repairs  

Miscellaneous  labor  

Lumber  

Steam  heating  supplies  

Sundries  

Tools,  account  printing  office. 
Tools,  account  cooper  shop  — 

Tools,  account  shoe  shop  

Tools,  account  broom  shop...., 

Yehicles  and  repairs  , 

Telephone  

Milk  

Type  writer  , 

Trees  and  shrubs  


Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


|5,801  74 
2,586  40 
833  67 
1,006  17 
615  13 
163  99 
62  60 
141  97 
31  14 
195  63 
740  10 
30  94 


72  18 
1,235  71 
110  20 
704  66 
23  94 
5  90 


3,588  72 
1,093  64 
214  95 
44  43 
89  93 
174  33 
1  00 
162  40 
25  20 
57  08 
79  05 
191  62 
269  86 
275  19 
238  31 
41  78 
14  90 


115  70 
28  00 


Blind. 

Imbecile. 

1R1  ^4 

tp±,  oo  i  Orr 

1  oo  oo 

997  23 

OOO  lii/i/ 

•^1  ^  f^ft 
oio  oo 

429  85 

506  04 

124  36 

434  49 

110  4S 

JLJLU  '±0 

82  85 

95fi  81 

23  78 

^ft  19 

14  84 

XI  ot 

1Q  fi7 

41  38 

41  RQ 

139  60 

DO  1  4iO 

41  ^  Q4 

529  27 

97  fin 

10  81 

X\J  Oi 

Pil  Q7 

34  48 

1  ft^ 

JL  OO 

3  40 

4  09 

OQ  fi7 
mO    O  / 

1,031  62 

1,060  23 

985  52 

tiiil  16 

23  90 

43  80 

17  47 

33  30 

18  45 

44  47 

74  86 

91  87 

138  45 

1  13 

65  00 

27  00 

27  96 

22  53 

65  37 

11  50 

47  40 

75  15 

6  25 

44  56 

75  71 

5  87 

104  05 

116  17 

21  15 
15  94 
28  00 


30  00 


$21,068  16  $7,314  15  $6,917  80 
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CLASSIFIED  CUEREKT  EXPEI^SES,  AUGUST  1,  1883,  TO 
AUGUST  1,  1884. 


Salaries 


Butter  and  eggs  

Groceries  

Flour  and  feed  

Hardware  and  tinware  

Bread  and  crackers  

Books  and  stationery  

Crockery  and  glassware  

Dry  goods  and  clothing  

Shoe  shop  supplies  

Tailor  shop  supplies  

Printing  office  supplies  

Broom  slaop  supplies  

Meats  and  poultry  

Postage  and  periodicals  

Gas  and  oil  

Blacksmithing  

Freight  and  express  

Fuel  

Eepairs...  

Bedding   

Drugs  

Fish  

Fruit  

Stock  

Farm  and  garden  

Vegetables  

Vehicles  and  repairs  

Soap  

Furniture....  

Miscellaneous  labor  

Lumber  

Steam  heating  supplies  

Sundries  

Telephone  

Milk  

Fire  escape  ladders  

Tool  account,  printing  office . 

Tool  account,  cooper  shop  

Insurance  

Trees  and  shrubs  

Cooper  shop  supplies  

Music  


$8,904  42 
4,082  71 
1,396  07 
1,283  74 
831  57 
466  47 
122  84 
408  04 
85  55 
620  79 
1,223  05 
7  20 
116  56 


2,074  92 
140  50 
1,069  59 
39  05 
52  60 
3,699  49 
1,877  56 
115  75 
72  52 
134  21 
506  15 
167  50 
520  91 
34  00 
75  50 
93  88 
358  24 
299  74 
166  46 
469  79 
761  00 
44  00 
55  43 
537  00 
101  46 
58  90 
33  35 


8  75 
14  00 


$2,748  01 
1,384  28 
348  20 
579  18 
326  72 
365  36 
32  73 
93  68 
92  27 
413  84 


$2,594  93: 
1,829  17 

508  36 
730  31 

509  03 
396  44 

23  96 
43  39 
64  51 
577  27' 


943  36 
505  22 
32  55 
56  22 
48  85 
19  42 
1,755  75 
3,903  80 
4  00 
37  41 
44  99 
166  48 
24  00 
187  17 
18  85 
60  70 
59  42 
443  75 
837  38 
30  36 
193  39 
370  81 
44  25 


194  00 


211  58 


898  67- 

15  50 
52  03 
23  70 

2  45 
,225  54 
828  48: 

63  25 
79  22 

64  32 
236  60- 
145  50 
195  09 

19  46 

16  70 
115  65 
193  88 
273  93 
107  13 

52  07 
240  8& 
44  00 


306  00' 


$33,131  26  $16,577  98  $12,481  42 
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STATEMENT  OF  SHOPS. 


SHOE  SHOP. 
Dr. 

For  acconnts   $853  90 

For  stock   720  76 

For  salary  of  foreman  and  supplies   2, 135  17 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  accounts   $1,028  40 

By  stock   143  47 

By  cash   1,467  85 

Balance   1,070  11 


$3,709  83 


$3,709  83 


TAILOR  SHOP. 


Dr. 

For  acconnts   $707  06 

For  supplies   16  00 

For  stock   207  27 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  accounts   $255  00 

By  stock   133  22 

By  cash   542  11 


$930  33 


$930  33 


SEWING-  ROOM. 
Dr. 

For  salary  of  instructors   $371  65 

For  accounts   5  36 

Balance   58  72 


$435  73 
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Contra.  Cr. 

By  work  for  institute   $238  23 

By  cash   192  14 

By  account   5  36 


1435  73 


BKOOM  SHOP. 
Dr. 

For  accounts   $478  68 

For  stock   357  30 

For  salary  of  foreman  and  supplies   1,585  92 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  sundries  furnished  institute   $50  75 

By  accounts   255  63 

By  cash   1,090  90 

By  stock   550  69 

Balance   473  93 


$2,421  90 


$2,421  90 


PRINTINa  OFFICE. 
Dr. 

For  accounts   $107  80 

For  stock   125  25 

For  supplies   201  44 

Balance   207  24 

  $641  73 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  accounts   $189  76 

By  sundries  famished  institute   231  78 

By  cash   162  19 

By  stock   58  00 

  $641  78 


COOPER  SHOP. 
Dr. 

For  expenses  and  deduction   $83  00 

Balance   76  67 

  $159  67 

Contra.  Cr. 

For  making  barrels   $159  67 

  $159  67 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  SEASON,  1883. 


Hay,  tons   50 

Potatoes,  bushels  1,300 

Oats,  bushels   700 

Corn,  bushels  •   250 

White  Beans,  bushels   33 

Onions,  bushels   40 

Cabbages  1,500 

Celery  2,000 

And  other  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  institute. 

1884. 

Hay,  tons   60 

Potatoes,  bushels  1,700 

Corn,  bushels   700 

Oats,  bushels   420 

Cabbages  2,500 

Celery  ;  3,000 

And  other  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  institute. 

STOCK. 

Horses  

Yoke  Oxen   ^ 

Cows  

Young  Cattle,  head   12 

Hogs  and  Shoats  
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LIST 

I  the  Institute  wit 
and  1883. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

R.  A.  Mott,  Secretary,  non-resident,  per  annum   $   300  00 

H.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  non-resident,  per  annum   100  00 

H.  E.  Barron,  Steward,  non-resident,  per  annum   1,200  00 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE,  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   $1,500  00 

Allowed  for  clerk  hire   200  00 

Geo.  Wing,  Teacher,  non-resident,  nine  months   1,200  00 

L.  C.  Tuck,  Teacher,  non-resident,  nine  months   800  00 

W.  Ki  Barr,  Teacher,  non-resident,  nine  months   800  00 

Miss  Kate  E.  Barry,  Teacher,  resident,  nine  months   400  00 

Miss  Annie  J.  Wicktom,  Teacher,  resident,  nine  months   300  00 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Franklin,  Teacher,  resident,  nine  months   260  00 

Miss  Fanny  Wood,  Teacher,  resident,  nine  months   400  00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hale,  Matron,  resident,  per  annum   500  00 

Miss  Belle  A.  Huntington,  Mistress  of  Sewing  Room,  resident  nine 

months   250  00 

Dr.  P.  G.  Dinninger,  Physician,  non-resident,  nine  months   200  00 

J.  R.  Sendner,  Foreman  of  Shoe  Shop,  non-resident,  per  month   55  00 

Olof  Norling,  Tutor,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

T,  T.  Gage,  Boys'  Supervisor,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

A.  B.  Irvine,  Engineer,  non-resident,  per  month   60  00 

N.  P.  Rood,  Watchman,  non  resident,  per  month   30  00 

Wm.  Kelly,  Fireman,  resident,  per  month   18  00 

Michael  Kelly,  Teamster,  non-resident,  per  month   30  00 

I.  Wescott,  Choreman,  resident,  per  month   20  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Blaikie,  Dress-Maker,  per  month   15  00 

Miss  Ann  Byrne,  Matron's  Assistant,  resident,  per  month   16  00 

Miss  Theresa  Riesel,  Cook,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Miss  Rosa  Lala,  Baker,  resident,  per  month   14  00 

Miss  Nellie  Murry,  Assistant  Cook,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Miss  Annie  Johnson,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   17  00 
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Miss  Kate  Carroll,  Lanndress,  resident,  per  month   14  00 

Miss  Nora  Berrigan,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Sarah  Carroll,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Miss  Alice  Crosby,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Mary  Crosby,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Thea  Buea,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Betsey  Brusletten,  Dining-room  Girl,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

D.  F.  Mnnro,  Foreman  of  Tailor  Shop,  without  salary. 


CONl^ECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

1882-83. 

J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   1,000  00 

Miss  Katie  Burnes,  Matron,  resident,  per  annum   250  00 

Miss  Minnie  Hegman,  Teacher  of  Music,  resident,  nine  months   250  00 

Miss  Mary  Kirk,  Teacher  of  Music,  resident,  nine  months   250  00 

Miss  Alice  Mott,  Teacher,  resident,  nine  months   250  00 

Albert  Fleckenstein,  Teacher  of  Music,  non-resident,  nine  months...  150  00 

Dr.  G.  H.  Knight,  Physician,  non-resident,  nine  months   100  00 

Abram  Phillman,  Foreman  of  Broom-shop,  resident,  per  month   30  00 

Michael  Favro,  Choreman,  resident,  per  month,   20  00 

Mary  Lyon,  Cook,  resident,  per  month..   15  00 

Dora  Brands,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   13  00 

Emma  Mills,  Laundress,  resident  per  month   10  00 

Nellie  Simpson,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Mary  Shields,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Mary  Comfort,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month  :..  10  00 

I 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE  IMBECILES. 

1882-83. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Knight,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   1,000  00 

Miss  Lettie  Helmer,  Matron,  resident,  per  annum   300  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Powers,  Teacher,  resident,  per  annum..   500  00 

Miss  Hattie  Wilson,  Teacher,  resident,  per  annum   200  00 

Walter  Goodman,  Trainer,  resident,  per  month   25  00 

Louis  Grimdohl,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   22  00 

Henry  Eumeis,  Choreman,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Mary  Corbett,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   14  00 

Mary  Hagan,  Cook,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Katie  Meirer,  Assistant  Cook,  resident,  per  month   12  00 
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Julia  Sweeny,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Mary  Anderson,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   14  00 

Mary  Olesen,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   11  00 

Jurena  Christianson,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   10  00 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  DEAF. 

1883-84. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

R.  A.  Mott,  Secretary,  non-resident,  per  annum   $  300  00 

H.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  non-resident,  per  annum   100  00 

H.  E.  Barron,  Steward,  non-resident,  per  annum   1,200  00 

CONN^ECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   $1,500  00 

J.  L.  Noyes,  allowed  for  clerk  hire   200  00 

.Geo.  Wing,  Teacher,  non-resident,  9  months   1,200  00 

L.  C.  Tuck,  Teacher,  non-resident,  9  months   850  00 

W.  Ki  Barr,  Teacher,  non-resident,  9  months   850  00 

J.  P.  Kelly,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   250  00 

Miss  Anna  J.  Wicktom,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   320  00 

Miss  Etta  P.  McWhorter,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   250  00 

Miss  Abbey  E.  Axtell,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   250  00 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Franklin,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   260  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale,  Matron,  resident,  per  annum   500  00 

Dr.  P.  G.  Denninger,  Physician,  non-resident,  9  months   200  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Blaikie,  Mistress  of  sewing  room,  resident,  9  months   180  00 

Chas.  Suess,  Foreman  of  shoe  shop,  non-resident,  per  month   40  00 

OlofNorling,  Tutor,  resident,  .per  month   18  00 

T.  T.  Gage,  Boys'  Supervisor,  resident,  per  month   18  00 

N.  P.  Rood,  Watchman,  non-resident,  per  month   30  00 

A.  B.  Irvine,  Engineer,  non-resident,  per  month   60  00 

Michael  Kelly,  Teamster,  non-resident,  per  month   30  00 

E.  Douherty,  Fireman,  resident,  per  month   18  00 

Wm.  Kelly,  Laborer,  resident,  per  month   20  00 

John  Murphy,  Choreman,  resident,  per  month   20  00 

Miss  Anna  Johnson,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   •    17  00 

Miss  Mary  Oleson,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   14  00 

Miss  Anna  Byrne,  Hospital  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   18  00 

Mrs.  P.  K.  Moon,  Hospital  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Miss  Nora  Berrigan,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Kate  Carroll,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Alice  Crosby,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 
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Miss  Nellie  Murray,  Dining-room  Girl,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Mary  Crosby,  Dining-room  Girl,  resident,  per  month   13  00 

Miss  Bessie  Crosby,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Miss  Jennie  Oleson,  Cook,  resident,  per  month   17  00 

Miss  Kate  McShane,  Assistant  Cook,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Miss  Rosa  Lala,  Baker,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

D.  F.  Monro,  Foreman  of  tailor  shop  without  salary. 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

1883-84. 

J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   $1200  00 

Miss  Katie  Burnes,  Matron,  resident,  per  annum   350  00 

Olof  Phersson,  Landscape  Gardener,  non-resident,  per  month   80  00 

Miss  Alice  Mott,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   300  00 

Miss  Mary  Kirk,  Teacher,  resident,  9  months   300  00 

Miss  Minnie  Hegman,  Teacher  of  Music  resident,  9  months   315  00 

Albert  Fleckenstein,  Teacher  of  Music,  resident,  9  months   200  00 

M.  B.  Gaines,  Foreman  of  Broom  Shop,  resident,  per  month   25  00 

Dr.  G.  H.  Knight,  Physician,  non-resident,  9  months   100  00 

Ella  Mahony,  Laundress,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Annie  Owens,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Mary  Burnes,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Mary  Shields,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 

Emma  O'Brien,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

M.  Fredericks,  Cook,  resident,  per  month   1^  00 

M.  Eckberg,  Assistant  Cook,  resident,  per  month   10  00 

Mary  Keirns,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   12  00 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  FOE  IMBECILES. 

1883-84, 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knight,  Superintendent,  resident,  per  annum   $1,200  00 

Miss  Lottie  Helmer,  Matron,  resident   300  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Powers,  Teacher,  resident,  10  months   500  00 

Miss  Hattie  Wilson,  Teacher,  resident,  10  months   225  00 

Joseph  VTassey,  Assistant,  resident,  per  annum   540  00 

Louis  Gumdahl,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   25  00 

Leonard  Oleson,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   22  00 

Andrew  Peterson,  Choreman,  resident,  per  month   20  00 

Mary  Hagan,  Cook,  resident,  per  month   15  00 

Katie  Meirer,  Assistant  Cook,  resident,  per  month   10  20 
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Mary  Corbett,  Attendant,  resident,  per  month   14  qO 

Julia  Sweeny,  Waitress,  resident,  per  month  :   H  qO 

Mary  Anderson.  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  annum   11  OO 

Augusta  Anderson,  Chambermaid,  resident,  per  month   11  oO 


The  amounts  expended  for  miscellaneous  labor  and  general 
repairs  at  the  several  schools  have  been  large,  caused  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  the  necessity  of  laying  a  large 
sewer  pipe  to  the  river  a  distance  of  1,800  feet;  rebuilding  the 
cooper  shop,  destroyed  by  fire;  building  a  large  cistern  for  soffc 
water;  painting  the  woodwork  of  the  wings  and  the  roof  of  the 
entire  building. 

At  the  Blind,  the  building  of  the  main  center  necessitated 
many  alterations  in  the  old  building  to  adapt  it  to  the  new.  A 
large  part  of  the  basement  which  never  has  been  finished,  has 
now  been  completely  finished  for  laundry  use.  The  plumbing 
had  all  to  be  changed,  also  most  of  the  sewerage,  all  being  nearly 
worthless.  A  large  soft  water  cistern  was  also  required;  quite  a 
large  amount  has  also  been  required  to  be  expended  in  grading 
the  grounds  and  changing  the  walks  and  drives. 

The  addition  to  the  School  for  Imbeciles,  under  contract  to  be 
built  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hatch,  is  progressing  rapidly  with  every 
prospect  of  an  early  completion. 

The  system  for  fire  protection,  established  at  the  several  schools, 
consists  as  follows:  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there  are  three  lines 
of  stand  pipe,  connected  with  the  city  water  mains  and  also  with 
the  steam  pump  in  the  boiler  room,  each  line  runs  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  attic;  on  each  floor,  at  each  line,  and  also  in  the  boiler 
room,  a  section  of  hose  is  attached,  so  that  water  can  be  supplied 
to  any  part  of  the  building  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  the  School 
for  the  Blind  there  are  two  lines  of  stand  pipes  supplied  with 
hose  and  connected  to  the  city  mains,  and  at  the  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles there  are  three  lines  supplied  and  connected  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  chances  of 
putting  out  a  fire  are  good. 

The  loss  of  the  cooper  shop,  the  shoe  and  tailor  shop,  was  also 
the  occasion  of  loss  to  the  products  of  those  shops  by  damage  to 
goods,  delay,  &c. 

Since  the  last  report,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
D.  F.  Munro,  the  former  foreman  of  the  tailor  shop,  to  furnish 
all  the  material  and  take  all  the  product  of  that  shop.  This  ar- 
rangement relieves  the  State  from  any  expense  for  material,  and 
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the  pupils  retain  all  the  advantage  of  learning  the  trade  under 
his  instruction. 

The  consumption  of  fael,  amounting  to  nearly  $7,000  per  an- 
num, admonishes  us  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  the 
management  of  our  heating  apparatus. 

EespectfiiUy  submitted, 

H.  E.  Baheon,  Steward. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  the  Treasurer's  report  for 
the  years  1883  and  1884,  for  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  and  the  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  : 

1882. 

Dec.  11,    To  cash  balance  forward  from  1882   |2,685  25 

1883. 

Feb.  18,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,548  23 

March  6,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   6,311  56 

March  6,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer....   5,104  33 

M'ch  22,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,716  82 

April  12,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,795  23 

May  17,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   3,946  22 

June  14,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   3,724  31 

July  17,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   1,401  53 

To  cash  from  H.  E.  Barron,  Steward   2,412  65 

Sept.  18,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   3,598  36 

Oct.   15,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5,519  62 

Nov.  21,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   6,970  78 

Nov.  28,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   1,342  94 

Dec.  15,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   6,253  10 

1884. 

Jan.  18,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5,683  05 

Feb.  21,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5,927,75 

M'ch  14,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,940  14 

April  19,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,032  44 

May  16,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5,069  09 

June  17,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,864  19 

July  26,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   2,754  18 

To  cash  from  H.  E.  Barron,  Steward   ■  2,926  69 


$99,528  46 
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EXPENDITURES  EOE  1883  AND  1884. 


1883  December  Youchers  rendered   $6,311  56 

January  vouchers  rendered     5,104  33 

February  vouchers  rendered   4,716  82 

March  vouchers  rendered   4,795  23 

April  vouchers  rendered   3,946  22 

May  vouchers  rendered   3,724  31 

June  vouchers  rendered   2,633  32 

July  vouchers  rendered   4,068  32 

August  vouchers  rendered.,   3,598  36 

September  vouchers  rendered   5,519  62 

October  vouchers  rendered   8,313  72 

November  vouchers  rendered   6,253  10 

December  vouchers  rendered   5,683  05 

1884  January  vouchers  rendered   5,927  75 

February  vouchers  rendered   4,940  14 

March  vouchers  rendered   4,032  44 

April  vouchers  rendered   5,069  09 

May  vouchers  rendered   4,864  19 

June  vouchers  rendered   4,252  19 

July  vouchers  rendered   3,737  01 

Balance  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer   2,037  69 


$99,528  46 


BUILDING  FUND. 

EXPENDITURES. 

1883  May  vouchers  rendered   $1,233  13 

June  vouchers  rendered   3,223  90 

July  vouchers  rendered   5,306  40 

August  vouchers  rendered   6,226  47 

September  vouchers  rendered   4,784  40 

October  vouchers  rendered   2,340  00 

December  vouchers  rendered   4,121  31 

December  vouchers  rendered   1,665  00 

1884  January  vouchers  rendered   1,746  52 

February  vouchers  rendered   108  00 

March  vouchers  rendered   4,718  43 

April  vouchers  rendered   11  20 

May  vouchers  rendered   2,370  34 

June  vouchers  rendered   2,916  00 

July  vouchers  rendered....   4,149  20 

August  vouchers  rendered   2,302  64 

Cash  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer   2,099  62 


$49,322  56 
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1883.  BUILDING  FUND. 

To  cash  balance  forward  from  1882   |6  38 

May  n,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer  *   2,000  00 

June  12,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   6,000  00 

July  16,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5,000  00 

1884. 

M'ch31,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   2,000  00 

Apr.   3,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   8,995  71 

Apr.    3,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,426  47 

May  27,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,500  00 

May  27,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   4,394  00 

June  9,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   2,000  00 

July  5,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer  ^   5,000  00 

Aug.  4,    To  cash  from  State  Treasurer   5, 000  00 


149,322  56 

1883.  IMPEOVEMENT  FUND. 

M'ch  13,    By  voucher  No.  4  rendered   $1,000  00 

CE. 

To  amount  received  from  State  Auditor  ...     |1,000  00 


|1,000  00  $1,000  00 
H.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
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A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ABOVE  LIST. 


Whole  number  in  attendance,  or  admitted,  during  22  terms,  —  Sept., 
1863,  to  Dec.  1,  1884  

199 

Number  of  males  

Number  of  females   "^^^  ooo 

  ooo 

Completed  Graduate's  course  

Honorably  discharged  

Voluntarily  withdrew  

*  Keceived  on  trial   ^ 

Have  died  

In  school   

^  ^  ,    338 

Total  

*Before  Imbecile  school  was  opened. 


NATIONALITY. 

  104 

American  

74 

German  

  65 

Scandinavian  

Irish  

Canadian  and  French  

English  •   ^ 

Scotch   . 

.  ..  4 

Poles   ^ 

Swiss   g 

Bohemian  

Hungarian   ^ 

African  


SCHOOL  FOE  THE  DEAF.  85 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Congenital   100 

Scarlet  fever   53 

Brain  fever   49 

Meningitis   42 

Typhoid  fever   18 

Measles   10 

Convulsions   10 

Sores  in  head   10 

By  a  fall   7 

Nervousness   5 

Cold  in  head   9 

Various  causes   25 

Total   338 


J.  L.  NOYES, 

Supierintendent. 


Financial  Statement  Co7icerning  the  School  for  the  Deaf  for  Three 
Years  and  Eight  Months^  Ending  July  31,  1884.  By  the  polite- 
ness of  H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 


Date  of 
Closing  Period. 

Number  of  Days  in 
School  Year. 

Average  number  of 
Pupils. 

Total  Current  Expense. 

Annual  Expense  per 
Pupil. 

Permanent  Improve- 
ments from  Current 
Expense  Fund. 

Total  Current  Expense 
Fund. 

1881,  Nov.  30  

268 

104.2 

$23,122.09 

$221.90 

$1,365.29 

$24,487.38 

1882,  Nov.  30  

275 

111.0 

25,843.42 

232.82 

404.54 

26,247.96 

1883,  July  31  

195 

122.7 

19,141.99 

156.01 

1,446.17 

20,588.16 

1884,  July  31 

274 

125.7 

27,051.08 

215.20 

2,518.03 

29,569.11 

v  erage  yearly  expense  per  pupil,  for  three  years  and  eight  months  is 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIFTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF 

Principals  §  Superintendents 

OF 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF-MUTES 

HELD  AT 

MINNESOTA  INSTITUTION,  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 

JULY  9-13,  d884. 

(REportBd  by  Geo.  N.  Hillinan.  St,  Paul,  Minn.) 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. : 
The  Pioneer  Peess  Company. 
1884. 


m 


The  following  letters  of  regret  were  received  by  the  local  com- 
mittee. A  brief  summary  of  them  w^ill  be  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings : 

Colorado  Mute  and  Blind  Institute, 

Colorado  Springs,  July  4,  1884. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Sapen'ntcHdent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Faribault,  Minn., 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  inviting  me  to  the  Conference  came  to  hand,  for 
which  please  accept  my  thanks.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  attend,  and  I 
have  looked  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  you  in  Conference,  and  consulting  with  my  fellow-workers  on  deaf- 
mute  work  in  general  and  Colorado  affairs  in  particular,  but  an  accident 
resulting  from  a  horse  running  away  has  disabled  me,  so  that  attending  the 
meeting  at  this  time  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Please  communicate  my  regrets  to  the  Conference. 

Very  truly  5^ours, 

J.  W.  Blattner. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute, 
FoRDHAM,  New  York,  June  7,  1881. 

J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  to  say  that  circumstances  will  prevent  mj  attendance 
at  the  coming  Conference. 

With  thanks  for  your  cordial  invitation,  1  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  B.  Morgan, 

Superintendent, 

Red  AVing,  July  10,  1884. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault,  Ifinn., 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Until  yesterday  evening  it  was  my  expectation  to  go  to 
Faribault  to-day.  I  am  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  business  matter  that  I 
cannot  defer.  I  would  go  to-morrow,  but  for  my  engagement  at  Winona  in  con- 
nection with  the  Second  Regiment  encampment.  I  am  very  sorry  to  disap- 
point you,  as  well  as  to  deprive  myself  the  pleasure  I  anticipated  in  meeting 
the  eminent  gentlemen  assembled  in  your  Convention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  F.  Hubbard, 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 
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Newton,  Kansas,  July  6,  1884, 

Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault,  3Iinn., 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Instead  of  being  on  ray  way  to  Faribault,  as  I  fondly  hoped 
to  be  at  this  date,  when  last  I  wrote  you,  I  am  away  out  here  in  Kansas,  bound 
for  Colorado  in  search  of  health.  I  had  anticipated  much  pleasure  meeting  old 
friends  under  your  hospitable  roof,  but  Providence  has  led  me  in  another 
direction.  I  shall  think  of  you  all  frequently  the  coming  week,  and  wish  you  a 
harmonious  and  profitable  meeting. 

Yours  fraternally, 

D.  C.  Dudley. 

Feedericton  Institution 
For  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Hawthorne  Hill, 

Frederiction,  N.  B.,  July  9,  1884. 
Dear  Sir  :  Have  the  kindness  to  convey  my  sincere  regret  to  the  committee 
and  members  of  Conference,  that  at  the  last  moment  I  have  been  prevented 
from  attending,  on  account  of  sickness  of  Mrs.  Woodbridge.  I  had  made  all 
arrangements  to  be  present  and  was  anticipating  much  profit  and  pleasure  from 
the  leunion,  but  the  circumstances  referred  to  necessitates  my  absence. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Albert  F.  Woodbridge, 

Superintendent. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Du3ib  and  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  7,  1884. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes, 

Dear  Sir — I  most  sincerely  thank  yon  for  your  very  kind  and  cordial  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents,  to  be  held  in 
your  Institution.  It  had  been  my  intention,  until  a  few  days  ago,  to  attend  the 
Conference,  but  now  I  regret  to  say  that  circumstances  are  such  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  do  so.  Although  I  cannot  be  present  at  the 
Conference,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  many  of  the  Institutions  while  the 
Schools  are  in  session,  and  thus,  perhaps,  gain  as  much  as  I  now  lose.  Hop- 
ing that  the  Conference  will  be  a  harmonious  and  pleasant  one,  and  that  your 
deliberations  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  Young, 
Superintendent. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Frederick,  Md.,  July  7,  1884. 

J.  L.  No  yes,  M.  A.,  Local  Committee, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  illness  in  my  family,  I  shall  be 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  from  which  I  had 
anticipated  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
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Wishing  the  members  of  the  Conference  the  utmost  success  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  their  respective  fields,  I  remain 

Yours  truly, 

E.  W.  Ely, 
Principal. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution 
Foe  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1884. 
J.  L.  Noyes,  M.  A.  Principal  3Iinn.  Inst,  for  Education  of  Deaf  a7\d  Dumb. 

Dear  Sir — Your  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  hospitality  of  your  institu- 
tion, during  the  Conference  of  Principals,  was  duly  received  for  which  please 
accept  my  grateful  thanks.  While  I  regret  not  being  able  to  attend  person- 
ally, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  expect  our  institution  will 
be  represented,  at  least  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  by  members  of 
our  board  of  trustees,  T.  F.  Hines,  formerly  president  for  many  years,  and  P. 
S.  Danne,  our  present  president,  who  will  do  themselves  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing as  honorary  members. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  Conference,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Burke, 

Principal. 

Penn.  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Philadelphia,  May  8,  1884. 

J.  L.  Noyes, 

Dear  Friend  :  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  cordial  invitation,  and  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  say  "I'll  come."  I  think,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  the  journey.    *    *  * 

My  health  seems  to  be  quite  broken  down,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
time  has  about  come  for  me  to  take  my  position  on  the  shelf.  During  the  last 
school  year,  I  held  an  exercise  in  chapel  every  evening  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  without  a  single  omission,  and  I  was  not  absent  from  the 
table  a  single  meal.  I  began  this  term  in  hopes  of  going  on  in  the  same  way  — 
but  began  at  once  to  go  down  hill,  and  kept  on  till  I  landed  in  bed.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  going  on,  trying  to  regain  my  lost  strength, 
sometimes  hopeful  and  often  discouraged.  I  should  have  resigned,  but  the 
Directors  would  not  let  me.  Unless  some  marked  improvement  comes  soon,  I 
shall  quit  any  way,  and  try  absolute  rest.    *    *  * 

Yours  truly, 

Joshua  Foster. 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  4,  1884. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Noyes:   I  have  delayed  answering  your  kind  invitation 
till  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  that  either  myself  or  some  other  representative 
of  this  Institute  would  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
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Minnesota  Institute  on  the  9tli  inst.  In  this  hope,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  dis- 
appointed. It  would  have  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  renew  association 
with  yourself  and  other  professional  brethren  whom  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  since  my  return  to  America,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
new  friends,  but  this  pleasure,  circumstances  at  present  compel  me  to  forego. 
I  can  only  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  at  another  time,  and  that  you  may  have 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  gathering.  Though  absent  in  body,  I  shall  be  with 
you  in  spirit. 

Believe  me.  Dear  JNIr.  Noyes,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  Scott  Hutton. 

Chicago,  June  26,  1884. 

3fr.  J.  L.  Noyes, 

Dear  Sir:  As  early  as  in  the  year  1844,  I  began  teaching  deaf-mutes  by  the 
oral  method,  when  I  was  still  in  Switzerland.  I  learn  from  the  program  of 
your  fifth  Conference,  that  one  of  its  topics  is  :  "  Articulation  and  the  latest 
discoveries  and  improvements,"  and  I  am  at  work  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this 
topic,  but  as  I  see  now,  it  will  become  too  copious  and  would,  in  spite  of  its 
conciseness,  grow  to  a  book.  1  shall  prefer  to  give  a  short  lecture  on  Articula- 
tion and  to  make  a  practical  test  of  my  method,  by  applying  it  to  some  really 
deaf-mute  pupils,  or  to  some  members  of  the  Conference  who  will  assume  the 
position  of  deaf-born  scholars. 

I  am  sure  that  my  discrimination  of  the  vowels  is  the  latest  discovery.  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  wrote  to  me  that  he  and  some  of  his  advanced 
scholars  are  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  my  views.  My  classification  of  the 
vowels  is  so:  1st— 5acA;- vowels.  2d— i^oo^- vowels.  3d— Compound-vowels. 
4th— Double-vowels,  and  5th—Sliding-\owe\s.  The  i^oo^-vowels,  mainly  pro- 
duced by  the  root  of  the  tongue,  form  the  series  from  the  neutral  vowel  or  from 
ti  to  ee.  The  elevation  of  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  is  but  the  consequence  of 
the  depression  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  in  order  to  give  way  to  the  root,  for  we 
can  elevate  the  forepart  without  depressing  the  root — for  instance  in  pronounc- 
ing the  sonant  I  when  the  neutral  vowel  is  heard,  but  not  vice  versa  in  pro- 
nouncing ee.  Also  my  method  of  teaching  to  utter  the  single  sounds  and  letters 
Avill  comprise  very  important  improvements. 

Again 

Chicago,  July  13,  1884. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  your  Conference,  I  hastily 
request  you  to  communicate  to  the  members,  that  I  would  gladly  be  willing  to 
expound  my  principles  and  methods  privately  to  one  or  more  gentlemen,  if  I 
could  meet  them  here  on  their  return.  If  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  will  visit 
me  here,  please  hand  my  manuscripts  on  articulation  to  him,  in  order  to  talk 
with  him  about  it,  and  to  have  it  returned  to  me.  If  none  of  them  declares  to 
do  so,  please  send  the  manuscript  back  immediately. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

A.  SCHNYDER, 

4020  Butterfield  Street,  Chicago. 
Prof.  Schnyder's  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  business  committee. 
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Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Cave  Speing,  Geoegia,  June  12,  1884. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault,  Minn. 

My  Deae  Sie  :  I  have  been  living  in  hope  that  I  could  be  with  you  at  the 
Conference,  but  with  the  light  before  me  now,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  there. 

With  many  wishes  that  the  brethren  may  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting,  and  that  when  they  are  gone,  you  may  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  glad  to 
liave  had  them  here," 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

W.  O.  CONNOE. 

Centeal  New  Yoek  Institution  foe  Deaf-Mutes, 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1884. 
My  Deae  Me.  Noyes  :  It  is  with  regret  that  I  write  I,  with  Mrs.  Nelson, 
will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  next  Conference  of  Principals,  to  be  held  at 
the  Minnesota  Institution  on  the  9th  of  July,  1884.  The  pleasure  of  visiting 
your  institution  and  of  meeting  Mrs.  Noyes  and  yourself  we  must  postpone  for 
some  time  in  the  future.  Wishing  every  success  for  the  Conference  and  hoping 
to  receive  the  particulars,  and  with  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Noyes  and  yourself 
from  Mrs.  Nelson  and  myself, 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Nelson, 

Principal. 

MoNTEEAL  Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mile  End,  May  5,  1884. 
Deae  Sie  :  I  regret  very  much  not  being  able  to  assist  at  the  Fifth  Con- 
ference of  Principals,  which  I  consider  very  important  for  the  class  we  are  de- 
voted to.    I  am  already  engaged  from  the  12th  of  July  to  the  30th. 
Wishing  great  success  to  the  Conference, 

I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

Alfeed  Belangee, 

Principal, 

Califoenia  Institution 
Foe  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
And  the  Blind. 

Beekeley,  June  25,  1884. 
My  Deae  Noyes  :  I  have  received  the  circular  invitation  to  the  Conference 
and  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend.    I  expect  to  be  putting  up  a 
building  this  summer,  and  the  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  super- 
intendent of  construction,  so  I  shall  have  to  do  that  business  myself. 

I  am  wofully  disappointed  at  the  miscarriage  of  the  California  Conference, 
and  think  I  have  some  right  to  feel  sore.  However,  I  do  not  allow  my  chagrin 
to  affect  my  good  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting  at  Faribault,  and  kindly 
greeting  to  the  brethren  who  have  gone  back  on  me  *  ^  *  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  meet  you  and  see  all  that  you  have  carried  out  since  1876. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Wilkinson. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 

Montreal,  May  1,  1884. 

J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault,  3finn., 

SiE  :  Your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Conference  has  been  thankfulljr 
received. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

Hoping  that  the  Conference  may  prove  a  source  of  good  to  the  children  for 
whose  welfare  so  many  noble  hearts  and  heads  zealously  labor, 
I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  Philippe,  Superintendent. 

Claeke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
EouND  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  5^  1884. 

3Ir.  Noyes, 

Dear  Sir  :   I  very  much  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference of  Principals,  as  I  anticipated  in  the  spring.    I  have  not  been  very  well 
of  lat«,  and  my  physician  forbids  my  taking  so  long  a  journey. 
With  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Conference, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

H.  P.  Rogers. 

Principal. 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Fulton,  Missouri,  May  31,  1884. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circular  stating  time  and  place  for  Conference  of  Principals 
has  been  received.  I  would  have  answered  sooner,  had  I  not  been  absent  two 
weeks.  Not  being  able  to  attend,  I  have  requested  Mr.  Tate  to  represent  this 
Institution  in  my  place,  and  he  has  consented  to  do  so. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  not  able  to  attend;  hope  the  Conference  will 
prove  both  pleasant  and  instructive  to  all. 

Eespectfully, 

W.  D.  Kerr. 

Superintendent. 
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THE  CONFERENCE. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  July  9, 
by  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for. 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Avhosaid: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  time  has  arrived  to  organize 
the  fifth  Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Fourth  Conference  of  Prin- 
cipals, in  1880,  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  session,  appointed  Dr.  Gillet,  of  Illinois,  Prof.  Wilkinson,  of 
California,  and  Miss  Rogers,  of  Northampton,  Mass. ,  a  committee 
to  provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  fifth  conference  of  principals. 
At  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  was  held  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  in 
1880,  an  informal  meeting  of  the  iDrincipals  and  superintendents 
who  were  there  in  attendance  was  held,  and  invitations  were  laid 
before  that  meeting,  that  had  previously  been  presented  to  the 
conference  of  principals  in  Northampton  —  the  first  from  Califor- 
nia, that  this  conference  might  assemble  there  —  and  the  next 
from  the  Minnesota  institution,  where  we  all  have  the  extreme 
happiness  of  meeting  this  evening.  There  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
standing that  the  conference  should  be  held  this  time  in  California  , 
and  arrangements  with  reference  to  that  end  were  prosecuted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  involving  some  traveling  and  quite  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  and  it  seemed  to  be  fixed  that  the  confer- 
ence should  be  called,  in  due  order  at  this  time,  at  the  California 
institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb;  but  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
articulation  in  New  York,  occurring  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  in  America  to  participate  in 
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the  exercises  of  the  National  Teachers'  Educational  Association,  to 
meet  in  Madison,  Wis. ,  July  15-18,  seemed  to  make  it  impractical 
to  go  to  California  at  this  time.  Consequently,  after  consultation 
and  correspondence  with  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
chiefly  interested,  and  after  quite  a  number  of  requests  from  others 
and  the  information  upon  the  part  of  some  whom  it  was  extreme- 
ly desirable  to  have  present  at  this  conference,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  in  California,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  conference  at  this  time 
and  at  this  place.  Miss  Rogers  coincided  in  judgment,  and,  I 
think,  preference,  with  that  decision.  I  coincide  in  judgment, 
but  not  in  preference — not  that  I  like  California  better  than  I  do 
Minnesota,  but  because  I  had  been  to  Minnesota  and  I  had  seen 
the  great  and  good  things  they  have  here  and  I  had  never  been  to 
California,  and  I  was  afraid  I  never  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  California  and  have  my  expenses  paid  again,  unless  I  went 
this  time;  hence  my  preferences  were  pretty  strong  that  we  might 
assemble  this  time  in  California.  But  my  judgment  got  the  better 
of  my  preference,  this  time,  and  consequently  the  following  call 
was  issued,  which  has  brouglit  us  together  here  this  evening.  I 
presume  it  would  be  proper  to  read  this  call  at  this  time : 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  ) 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  j 
Jacksonville,  III.,  March  17,  1884. 

To  the  Superintendent H  and  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  an  informal  meeting  of 
superintendents  held  at  this  institution  during  the  convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1882,  and  also 
with  a  wish  of  most  of  the  superintendents  communicated  to  me 
by  mail,  very  favorable  arrangements  were  made  for  the  trans- 
portation of  members  of  the  Princii>als'  Conference  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  return,  to  attend  its  next  meeting  at  the  California 
Institution,  early  in  July  next. 

Recently,  however,  circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to  render 
it  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  postpone  the  meeting  in 
California  to  another  year.  The  American  Teachers  of  Articu- 
lation are  to  hold  a  convention  in  'New  York,  June  25,  1884, 
which  a  number  of  superintendents  desire  to  attend.  Members 
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of  that  convention  also  desire  to  attend  the  Conference  of  Princi- 
pals. It  Avould  be  obviously  impracticable  to  attend  both  these 
gatherings  the  same  season  if  one  of  them  should  be  held  in  Cali- 
fornia. Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  parties  interested,  and 
for  their  convenience,  it  is  deemed  better  to  defer  holding  the 
Conference  of  Principals  in  California  till  a  future  time. 

The  American  Educational  Association  have  extended  to  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  an  invitation  to  meet  in  con- 
vention with  them  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  15-18,  •  1884. 
This  recognition  of  our  work  as  an  educational  one  (sometimes 
miscalled  a  charity)  is  one  which  should  be  met  by  our  profession 
in  an  appreciative  spirit.  And  on  this  account,  also,  it  is  desired 
that  the  Conference  of  Principals  be  not  held  in  California  this 
year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange 
ments,  I  take  the  responsibility  of  announcing  that  the  next  Con- 
ference of  Principals  will  convene  at  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  on  Wednesday,  July  9,  1884, 
a  cordial  invitation  having  been  received  from  the  trustees  and 
superintendent  of  that  institution  to  hold  the  conference  there. 

Prof.  J.  L.  ^^^oyes,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  institution, 
will  act  as  local  committee  of  arrangements,  and  will  make  all 
further  announcements  with  reference  to  the  conference. 

Trusting  that  my  action  in  making  this  change  (which,  though 
contrary  to  my  preference,  is  in  accordance  with  my  judgment  ) 
will  receive  the  approval  of  all  members  of  the  conference,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  requested  the  change, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  (liairman. 

I  ought  to  say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  that  he  did  not 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  but  he  and  other  California  friends 
had  their  hearts  so  set  upon  our  going  to  them  at  this  time,  that 
it  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  them  that  we  did  not  go  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  instead  of  coming  here. 

In  accordance  with  this  call,  we  are  here  present  this  evening, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  calling  the  convention  to  order,  and  would  nom- 
inate Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  for  our  temi3orary  chairman. 

The  nomination  was  made  unanimous,  whereupon  Miss  Fuller 
was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintendent 
13 
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of  the  Minnesota  Institution,  and  was  introduced  to  the  confer- 
ence by  Dr.  Gillett. 
Miss  Fuller  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  conference:  I  thank  you  for  your 
cordial  and  courteous  recognition  of  the  Boston  school,  and  I 
wish  that  I  were  better  able  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me. 

This  is  the  hour  appointed  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  con- 
ference, but,  to  many  of  us,  it  really  opened  when  we  assembled  in 
Chicago,  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Gillett,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements.  To  his  thoughtful,  painstaking  care  we  are 
indebted  for  many  opportunities  for  an  informal  exchange  of 
thought ;  I  think  we  may  receive  this  happy  beginning  as  a  fore- 
taste of  the  feast  to  which  we  have  been  invited,  and  believe 
that  we  shall  return  to  our  work  with  increased  mental  and 
moral  strength. 

The  conference  is  now  ready  for  the  customary  organization. 
I  think,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  proper  that  a  tem- 
porary secretary  be  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Covell,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
was  made  temporary  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 
President  ^sTational  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  R. 
Mathison,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  committee  on  organ- 
ization. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  J.  W.  Swiler,  Superintendent 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  J.  R. 
Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution,  and  D. 
Greenberger,  Principal  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  New  York  City,  committee  on  credentials. 

The  Chairman  — Is  there  any  further  business  before  the  con- 
ference^ 

Dr.  Gillett  — Mr.  President,  perhaps  if  Prof.  Noyes  would 
indicate  what  would  be  convenient  hours  for  the  session  of  this 
conference,  it  would  facilitate  our  labors. 

Prof.  No  yes— Breakfast  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
The  Conference  will  convene  at  9:30,  dine  at  1,  assemble  again 
at  2:30,  and  have  tea  at  six.  I  leave  the  evening  session  to  the 
business  committee. 

If  there  is  any  lady  or  gentleman  present  attending  the  Confer. 
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ence  who  lias  not  been  assigned  to  a  room  and  received  proper 
attention,  so  far  as  entertainment  is  concerned,  I  will  tliank 
them  to  signify  it  to  me  immediately  after  the  session  this  even- 
ing. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  may  be  proper,  jnst  here  I  wonld 
like  to  say  a  word  to  those  who  have  come  so  far.  I  want  to 
extend  to  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  one  and  all,  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  our  building,  to  our  comforts  and  our  hospitality. 
We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  so  far  and  appearing  here 
so  early ;  and  I  want  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  this 
a  pleasant  occasion,  and  I  trust  the  Conference  will  be  of  profit 
to  you  all.  I  know  it  will  to  us,  and  it  certainly  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  entertain  you.  We  take  some  pride  in  our  surroundings  here 
and  in  this  building.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  1866  these 
grounds  were  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  There  was  then  no 
road  or  street,  nothing  except  an  Indian  trail.  This  location  was 
selected,  these  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  whole  work 
has  been  done  here  since  that  time,  and  all  has  been  done  for  the 
comfort,  the  health  and  the  elevation  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  this 
State.  Perhaps  some  of  you  think  these  little  adornments  in  this 
room  are  for  you  ;  I  assure  you  the  children  have  enjoyed  them 
here  long  months  before  you  came.  This  picture  here  is  the 
work  of  one  of  the  children  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  is  the 
work  of  another,  representing  the  old  building  where  we  spent 
two  long  winters  before  we  moved  to  this  spot.  We  have  put 
these  here,  and  the  picture  of  dear  Mr.  Carroll,  to  show  our  in- 
terest in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first  institution  money  that 
was  expended  here  for  adornments  was  for  the  pupils'  dining 
room,  where  you  take  your  meals.  I  state  this  simply  to  indicate 
to  you  that  the  adornments  and  the  arrangements  and  the  comforts 
that  are  found  here  were  designed  and  placed  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  pleasant  home  to  these  children  of  Minnesota. 
^N'ow,  they  are  at  their  homes,  and  we  look  upon  you  as  the  dear- 
est, the  best  friends  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  in  the  world ; 
and  in  their  behalf  we  know  of  no  friends  that  we  can  welcome 
here  more  cordially  and  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  and  enter- 
taining than  you,  the  benefectors  of  this  class  of  children  in  your 
respective  States.  Again  I  say  we  give  you  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come. If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  make  this  gathering 
pleasant,  comfortable  and  profitable  to  you,  call  at  the  office  or 
on  me  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  a  resolution  making  all  members  of 
boards  of  directors  of  institutions,  and  all  who  are  now,  or  for- 
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meiiy  Avere,  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  deaf-mnte  instruc- 
tion honorary  members  of  the  Conference,  was  unanimously 
passed. 

Thereupon,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Grillett,  the  Conference  adjourned, 
to  meet  at  9:30  A.  M.,  Thursday,  JXily  10. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thuesday,  July  10,  1884. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  after  prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  I^ew 
York,  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  Wednesday  evening's  session 
were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Swiler,  of  Wisconsin,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  credentials,  presented  a  report  of  the  names  of  regular  and 
honorary  members,  which  was  adopted. 

enrollment  of  active  and  honorary  members,  approved 
by  the  conference. 

Arlcmsas  — John  C.  Littlepage,  Principal  of  Arkansas  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes.  Honorary  Members— Mrs.  Littlepage  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Griffin. 

GJiicago  Day  Sehool  —  V.  A.  Emery.  M.  A.,  Principal.  Honorary 
3Iembers--Mr^.  P.  A.  Emery  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodworth. 

Connecticut  — Job  Williams,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  American 
Asylum. 

Colorado  — Honorary  Member  — Mrs.  Anna  AYhitcomb,  Matron 
of  Colorado  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

X>«Aofft  — James  Simpson,  Superintendent  of  Dakota  School  for 
Deaf-Mutes. 

District  of  Columbia —"E^.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  Honorary  Members—^. 
A.  Fay,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  National  Deaf-Mute  College ;  Olof 
Hanson,  student.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of 
Private  School  for  Deaf  Children. 
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Illinois — Philip  G.  Gillett,  L.  L.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Honorary 
Members— Mrs.  P.  G.  Gillett;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Grifath,  Principal  of 
Art  Department ;  Mrs.  Kate  Getty,  Teacher  in  Art  Department ; 
Miss  Louise  Getty ,  Teacher  ;  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Patten,  Teacher 
in  Art  Department. 

loiva — H.  C.  Hammond,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  loAva  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Honorary  Mertibers — Mrs.  H. 
C.  Hammond,  Matron,  and  E.  L.  Sturgis,  Teacher. 

Kansas  —  H.  A.  Turton,  Superintendent  of  Kansas  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.   Honorary  Member — Mrs.  H.  A.  Turton. 

Maine  —  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal  of  Portland  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Massachusetts  —  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  of  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Michigan  —  M.  T.  Gast,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Michigan  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mississippi — J.  R.  Dobyns,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Missis- 
sippi Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Minnesota — J.  L.  ^[oyes,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Honorary  Members  —  Hon.  T.  B.  Clement, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Whipple, 
Vice  President ;  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott,  Secretary ;  Hudson  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Treasurer;  Hon.  George  E.  Skinner,  Director;  Prof.  W. 
M.  West,  Superintendent  of  Faribault  Public  Schools ;  Hon.  A. 
W.  McKinstry,  Editor  of  the  Faribault  Bepiiblican;  Rev.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  Professor  in  Seabury  Hall;  Professor  Champlin,  Shat- 
tuck  School ;  Rev.  E.  Gale,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church ; 
Dr.  Brewer  Mattocks ;  Rev.  S.  B.  Wilson,  County  Sui3erintend- 
ent  of  Public  Schools  ;  Dr.  George  H.  Knight,  Superintendent  of 
School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  ;  Prof.  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintend- 
ent of  School  for  the  Blind;  Hon.  D.  C.  Bell,  of  Minneapolis, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections ;  Hon. 
H.  H.  Hart,  of  St.  Paul,  Secretary ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Fulton,  Oculist 
and  Aurist,  of  St.  Paul ;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes ;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale, 
Matron  of  the  Minnesota  School;  George  Wing,  Teacher;  Louis 
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C.  Tuck,  Teacher;  J.  P.  Kelly,  Teacher;  Kellie  M.  Franklin, 
Teacher. 

Missouri — Honorary  Members  —  Prof.  J.  i^".  Tate,  Teacher  in 
Missonri  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Mrs.  J.  Tate ; 
Miss  Nellie  Bailey,  Teacher. 

Nebraska — J.  A.  Gillespie,  Superintendent  of  the  IsTehraska 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Honorary  Member — Mrs. 
J.  A.  Gillespie,  Matron, 

Wew  York — Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  I^ew  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — D.  Greenberger,  Principal 
of  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. — Z.  F. 
Westervelt,  Principal  of  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes.  Honorary  Members — Eev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D., 
Eectorof  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes;  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Hines,  ex-President  of  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ; 
Rev.  P.  S.  Dunne,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees  and  Chaplain 
of  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Mrs.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Matron  of  Western  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes. 

New  Jersey — EdAvard  A.  Spring,  Perth  Amboy,  Director  of 
Chautauqua  School  of  Sculpture  and  Modeling. 

OMo  —  Amasa  Pratt,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Honorary  Member  —  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann,  Missionary  to  Deaf- 
Mutes.  ^ 

Ontario  —  R.  Matliison,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Honorary  Member  —  Miss  Annie  Mathison,  Teacher. 

Fe7insylvania — A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Vice  Principal  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Honorary  Members  —  F.  W".  Booth,  Teacher,  S.  T.  Walker, 
Teacher. 

Western  Pennsylvania — Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Ph.  D.  Princi- 
pal of  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Texas — Eev.  William  Sliapard,  Superinteiident  of  Texas  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum. 

Virginia  —  T.  S.  Doyle,  Principal  of  Virginia  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia — John  C.  Covell,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

Honorary  Member  —  Eev.  Job  Turner,  Missionary  to  Deaf- Mutes 
at  large. 

Wisconsin  —  John  W.  Swiler,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Honorary  Members  —  Mrs.  J.  W.  Swiler,  James  L.  Smith, 
Teacher. 

The  Chairman — The  next  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization;  we  will  now  listen  to  that  report. 

Dr.  GriLLETT  —  Mr  President:  I  remember  a  good  many  years 
ago,  when  this  country  was  a  great  deal  younger  than  it  is  now, 
of  getting  letters  from  Minnesota  signed  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  known  in  the  history  of  Minnesota  as  prominent  and  effi- 
cient in  all  educational  and  so-called  benevolent  enterprises. 
Those  letters  indicated  a  very  just  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
and  a  very  honest  and  earnest  desire  to  come  as  speedily  as 
possible  into  the  advantages  of  the  experience  of  others  who 
had  gone  over  the  same  ground  elsewhere  that  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  through  their  representatives,  were  about  to  pass 
over  in  this  new  State.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly, 
the  first  legislature  that  ever  met  in  Minnesota  took  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  for  the  organization  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  first  appoint- 
ees on  the  commission  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  people  and  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  was  the 
Hon.  E.  A.  Mott,  who  I  am  happy  to  say,  came  from  Illinois  to 
Minnesota. 

Prof.  N^o yes— Glad  he  left  the  State,  sir. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  (Continuing)  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  aban- 
don in  Illinois  all  of  our  interest  in  Mr.  Mott,  and  we  propose  to 
share  with  Minnesota  the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  of  his 
wisdom,  and  not  only  with  Illinois  but  with  all  other  states, 
as  they  are  represented  here  this  morning,  and  the  committee 
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were  unanimous  in  the  proposal  to  name  as  permanent  Chair- 
man of  this  Convention,  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Mott.  I  believe  he  is 
secretary,  and  has  been,  from  the  establishment  of  the  institation, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees .  of  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  And  I  consequently  make 
this  report :  For  President  of  the  Conference,  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott; 
Vice-presidents,  J.  C.  Covell,  of  West  Virginia,  J.  A.  Gilles- 
pie, of  Nebraska,  and  R.  Mathison,  of  Ontario  j  for  Secretaries, 
A.  L.  E.  Croutee,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  J.  L.  Noyes,  of  Minne- 
sota 5  for  Business  Committee,  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  of 
the  National  Deaf- Mute  College,  Washington,  Prof.  Job  Will- 
iams, of  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Thos.  McIntyre,  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  I  offer  this,  Mr.  President,  as  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hammond — Mr.  President,  I  move  to  ammend  by  insert- 
ing the  word  '^railroad"  before  Secretary,  after  the  name  of 
Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

Dr.  Gillett — That  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  president-elect  then  stepped 
forward  and  took  the  chair  and  was  introduced  to  the  Convention 
by  the  temporary  chairman. 

Mr.  Mott  then  addressed  the  Conference  as  follows : 

I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  response  to  this  expression 
of  your  confidence  and  regard.  I  know  that  I  have  no  just  cause 
to  be  counted  among  the  prophets,  but  when  I  look  in  the  face  of 
this  Conference  and  read  the  roll  of  its  delegates,  of  this  thing  I 
am  confident,  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  in  America  who  can 
better  atford  to  assign  their  honors  to  outsiders  than  this  body ; 
you  don't  need  them.  And  uoay  I  suppose,  according  to  all  well- 
approved  precedents,  I  ought  to  stop  talking  and  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, but  I  really  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  "Hear  I 
hear ! "  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  say  it  nicely,  but  as  I  don't,  I  will 
say  familiarly  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  this  insti- 
tution, who  have  co-operated  with  President  Noyes  in  inviting 
you  and  in  preparing  for  your  visit,  that  we  give  you  a  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  to  our  State,  to  our  city,  to  our  institution 
home,  and  to  all  our  hospitalities.  We  give  a  cordial  greeting  to 
these  ladies,  who  have  come  with  their  hearts  full  of  sympathy 
to  the  unfortunate ;  I  think  I  see  the  little  angels  of  love  peeping 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  giving  assurance  that  they  will 
co-operate  with  you  in  every  department  of  your  great  work.  I 
welcome  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  good,  strong^ 
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men,  with  new-born  zeal,  realizing  that  very  soon  the  htirden  of 
this  work  will  rest  npon  their  shoulders  —  and  we  thank  God  that 
it  is  going  to  rest  on  such  noble  shoulders.  But  our  hearts  go 
out,  more  than  all,  to  these  old  veterans — the  American  pioneers 
in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf,  — and  we  see  here,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  David  and  Elias,  and  the  eleven  apostles  — you  know  I 
throw  out  Judas  —  and  I  can't  find  any  language  to  express  the 
feelings  of  joy  with  wliicli  our  hearts  welcome  you  liere  to-day. 

Personally,  I  Avant  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  twenty-one  years 
ago  some  of  these  gentlemen  patiently  let  light  into  my  ignorant 
brain  on  this  great  question,  and  their  long  letters  of  advice  and 
direction  will  never  be  forgotten.  You  see  the  proofs  of  some  of 
that  wise  direction  to-day.  I  want  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to 
the  younger  members  of  this  Convention,  — I  hope  you  will  heed 
it :  These  old  fellows  look  very  mild  and  x)eaceful,  but  I  know 
that  they  have  been  men  of  war  from  their  youth  and  they 
are  full  of  fight  now,  and  you  must  be  a  little  careful  about 
brandishing  your  new-tkngled  theories  and  -pet  hobbies,  or  your 
scalps  will  be  added  to  the  clusters  that  already  dangle  at  their 
belts. 

Gentlemen,  the  bright  skies  above  and  the  deep  emerald  fields 
below  unite  to  give  you  joy  and  welcome,  and  may  the  Great 
Father  give  you  health,  strength  and  vigor  5  may  he  hang  his 
cyclones  on  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth  and  lock  u})  the 
earthquakes  in  His  strongest  caves.    You  are  welcome. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gbllaudet — Mr.  President,  while  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  Order  of  Business  may  take  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  arrangement  as  to  the  order  of  business,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  N^oyes  be  otfered  the  opportunity  of  i^resenting  a 
selection,  perhaps,  from  letters  which  have  been  sent  in,  expres- 
ing  the  regret  of  members  of  the  profession  at  not  being  able  to 
be  present,  and  also  of  making  such  other  announcements  as 
he  may  desire  to  make. 

The  President — It  will  be  so  ordered  unless  objection  is 
made.    President  Xoyes,  you  have  the  floor. 

Prof.  ]N'oyes — I  will  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  responses  to 
the  invitations  Avhich  have  been  sent  out.  I  regret  very  much 
that  our  governor,  the  Hon.  L.  F.  Hubbard,  who  promised  to  be 
here,  has  telegraphed  me  a  second  time  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  be  with  us  to-day.  He  sent  his  regrets,  and  his  hearty 
congratulations  and  his  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  conference. 

14 
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As  tKese  letters  are  somewhat  numerous  I  will  not  take  up 
your  valuable  time  by  reading  them  at  length,  as  I  can  express 
the  gist  of  them  in  a  very  few  words. 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  from  the  institution  in  Buffalo,  Xew 
York,  sends  very  cordial  greetings  to  you  and  her  sincere  regrets 
that  she  is  not  able  to  be  present  with  you  and  take  part  in  your 
deliberations.  She  states,  however,  that  Eev.  T.  F.  Hines, 
former  president  of  their  board,  and  Eev.  P.  S.  Dunne,  the 
present  president,  will  be  here,  to  attend,  as  honorary  members, 
a  part  of  the  time.    They  have  not  yet  arrived,  to  my  knowledge. 

Miss  Rogers,  of  Northampton,  has  written  me  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  She  was  very  desirous  to  come,  but  having  partici- 
pated in  the  Convention  recently  at  New  York,  and  not  being  in 
V  very  firm  health,  she  has  been  advised  not  to  take  this  long  jour- 
ney, and  she  sends  very  cordial  greetings  and  hearty  wishes  for 
the  success  of  this  Conference,  and  very  much  regrets  her  inabil- 
ity to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Rome,  New  York,  sends  a  letter  of  regret  and 
hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  Convention. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Belanger,  director  of  the  school  in  Montreal, 
writes  a  very  cordial  letter ;  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  it. 
He  ''wishes  you  great  success  in  your  deliberations  and  great 
unity  in  your  plans  for  the  future." 

Out  of  deference  to  our  good  friends  in  California  I  will  read 
a  portion  of  the  communication  from  Mr.  Wilkinson:  "I  have 
received  the  circular  inviting  me  to  the  Conference  and  regret 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend.  I  expect  in  the  putting  up  of 
a  building  this  summer,  the  appropriation  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  hiring  of  a  superintendent  of  construction,  and  I 
shall  have  to  do  this  business  myself.  I  am  woefully  disappointed 
at  the  miscarriage  of  the  California  Conference ;  I  think  I  have 
some  right  to  feel  so ;  however,  I  do  not  allow  my  chagrin  to 
affect  my  good  wishes  for  the  successful  meeting  at  Faribault  and 
kindly  greeting  to  the  brethren  ivho  have  gone  hack  on  us.  You 
know  how  we  all  feel  in  regard  to  that,  and  none  more  so  than 
Dr.  Gillett,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements." 

Miss  Garrett  also  sends  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  regrets 
her  inability  to  be  present. 

I  have  letters  assuring  me  that  Mr.  Superintendent  Walker 
and  wife,  of  South  Carolina,  will  be  here.  We  hox)e  to  see  them 
l)efore  the  Conference  closes. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Montreal, 
from  Sister  Philippe,  superioress  of  the  institution,  who  sends  her 
regrets  and  good  wishes. 

Superintendent  Dudley  of  Kentucky  promised  to  be  here, 
but  a  letter  is  received  from  Prof.  Schoolfield,  of  the  Institution, 
stating  that  Mr.  Dudley  is  in  poor  health — he  has  been  in  Colo- 
rado—  and  I  fear  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  us. 

Prof.  Tate,  who  is  present,  and  represents  the  Missouri  Insti- 
tution, will  tell  you  how  sincerely  Superintendent  Kerr  regrets 
that  he  is  not  able  to  be  with  us.  He  sends  very  cordial  greet- 
ings and  hearty  wishes  for  unity  and  success  in  your  work. 

St.  Joseph  Institute,  Fordham,  l^ew  York, — the  Superintend- 
ent, Mary  B.  Morgan,  sends  thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  regrets 
that  circumstances  at  home  will  prevent  her  attending  the  Con- 
ference at  this  time. 

I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  Halifax,  from  our  good 
friend  J.  Scott  Hutton.  ' '  My  dear  Noyes  :  I  have  delayed  your 
invitation  in  the  hope  that  either  myself,  or  some  member  of 
this  institution^  would  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference  in  Min- 
nesota. In  this  hope  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  disappointed.  It 
would  have  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  renew  associations 
with  yourself  and  other  professional  brethren  whom  I  have  not 
liad  the  opportunity  to  meet  since  my  return  to  America,  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  new  friends,  but  this  pleasure  circum- 
stances at  present  compel  me  to  forego.  I  can  only  hoj^e  to  be 
more  fortunate  at  another  time,  and  that  you  may  have  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  gathering.  Though  absent  in  body,  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit.    Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  J.  Scott 

HUTTOX." 

Prof.  Blattner,  of  Colorado,  fully  expected  to  be  i)resent  with 
us.  He  has  recently  met  with  an  accident,  that  prevents  his  at- 
tendance. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joshua  Foster,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  at  Philadelphia.  He  writes  one  of  his  old- 
time,  characteristic,  cordial  letters,  regretting  very  much  that 
''the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  not  any  want  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  spirit"  detains  him  from  joining  you  in  your  de- 
liberations, and  he  sends  most  hearty  greetings,  and  wishes  for 
the  best  success  of  your  Conference  here  to-day. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Foster  is  one  of  the  Moses 
and  Aarons  and  Joshuas  spoken  of  by  our  President;  wouldn't 
Prof.  Noyes  read  his  letter  to  US'? 
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The  President — If  Joshua  has  left  a  letter,  Ave  all  want  tO' 
hear  it. 

Prof.  No  yes — It  will  be  presented  in  due  time.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Mary  Laughlin,  a  former 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  The  point  of  the  letter  is  this :  She  has 
evidently  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  and  she  has 
prepared  a  manuscript  of  primary  work  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  she  wants  to  know  if  it  is  worth  publishing. 
I  have  only  glanced  at  it  very  hastily,  but  I  know  this,  there  are 
some  points  of  real  merit  in  it,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  committee  of  three  of  this  Conference  be  appointed 
some  time  during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Conference  to 
examine  this,  and  give  some  brief  report  with  reference  to  it.  If 
it  is  valuable,  she  would  like  to  have  it  published ;  if  it  is  the 
judgment  of  practical  men  that  it  is  not  valuable,  she  don't  want 
to  waste  money  on  it.  There  would  be  some  considerable  expense 
in  getting  it  up  in  the  form  desired. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  Principal  of  the  ^^^ew  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  —  I  would  submit,  as  an  amendment  to  that,  that 
any  other  work  that  may  have  been  presented  to  the  conference, 
should  go  to  the  same  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  very  import- 
ant branch  of  our  work. 

Prof.  Noyes — If  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  make  a  motion 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  publication  of  special 
w^orks  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  President — As  a  permanent  committee? 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  suggested  that  this  committee  be  con- 
tinued until  the  next  Conference. 

The  President — Let  the  Chair  suggest,  as  I  am  not  as  familar 
with  all  the  members  of  this  Convention  as  some  of  you  gentle- 
men are,  that  you  take  time  to  reduce  that  resolution  to  writing, 
and  name  the  committee  yourselves.  Don't  leave  it  to  me  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  appointment  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Crouter — I  would  suggest  that  all  resolutions  be  reduced 
to  writing. 

Mr.  Greenberger — I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  Conference  such  a  committee 
as  is  proposed  now  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  is  present  with  us,  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Hammond  —  I  can  make  a  verbal  report,  if  the  Conference 
desires. 

The  President — Just  a  moment,  if  you  i^lease,  Mr.  Ham- 
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mond.  I  don't  wish  to  decline  to  entertain  that  motion  of  Mr. 
isToyes  j  the  Chair  simply  suggested  that  it  be  reduced  to  writing, 
and  that  you  might  name  the  committee.  If  you  withdraAv  your 
motion  for  a  while  and  will  present  it  in  that  way  

Prof.  Notes — Yes,  sir;  I  will  withdraw  with  your  permission, 
Dr.  Gallaudet. 

Dr.  Gallaudet — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, as  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  can  simply  make  a  verbal 
report,  that  it  was  a  part  of  our  duty  to  receive  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  Conference,  and  from  others,  with  regard  to  illus- 
trating objects  that  were  to  go  into  text-books,  and  I  believe 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  sent  out  notices  to  parties  to 
send  in  such  suggestions  as  they  had  to  make,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  work  would  be  done  by  the  Art  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  Philadelphia ;  but  nothing  further 
has  ever  come  of  it.  The  committee,  consequently,  has  to  report 
that  that  is  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  I  can  make 
that  report  in  writing  at  some  future  time,  if  necessary ;  that  is 
the  gist  of  it. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — Mr.  President,  will  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  order  of  business,  be  in  order  at  this  time? 
The  President — I  suppose  so. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — The  Superintendent  of  the  Dakota 
Institution  desires  to  make  a  motion  with  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  I  would  allow  him 
to  make  that  motion,  before  presenting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  order  of  business. 

Mr.  James  Simpson — Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Convention,  I  move  that  Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  be  the 
of&cial  interpreter  of  this  Convention,  with  the  understanding 
that  readers  of  papers  are  free  to  select  their  own  interpreters. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  John  W.  Swiler  (Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  In- 
stitution),—  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  secretary,  and  in  order  to  faciliate  his  labor,  I  would  move 
that  all  resolutions  presented-  for  the  consideration  of  this  Con 
ference  be  presented  in  writing. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet — Your  motion  is  not  in  writing  yet. 

The  President — It  is  moved  by  Superintendent  Swiler,  of 
Wisconsin,  that  all  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
vention be  presented  in  writing.    Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
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tion !  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  aye ;  opposed,  nay.  The 
ayes  have  it,  the  motion  is  carried. 

Dr.  E.  M.  GrALLAUDET — Mr.  President,  the  committee  on  the 
order  of  business  of  the  Conference  is  prepared  to  make  a  partial 
report.  They  propose  that  this  morning  we  should  proceed 
presently  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  art  education  for 
the  deaf.  On  that  subject  two  papers  are  ready  for  presentation^ 
one  by  Mrs.  Griffith,  the  Instructress  in  Art  in  the  Jacksonville 
Institution  of  Illinois,  and  one  by  Prof.  D.  Greenberger,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- Mutes  of 
Kew  York. 

We  have  present  with  us  a  gentleman  who  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the  subject  of  art  education  in  general,  and  with 
a  particular  application  of  it  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  the 
Illinois  Institution,  and  the  committee  take  pleasure  in  request- 
ing Prof.  Spring  to  follow  the  reading  of  these  papers  with  some 
remarks,  and  the  subject  will  then  be  open  for  discussion  for 
the  balance  of  this  morning's  session. 

For  the  afternoon  session,  the  committee  suggest  that  the  first 
paper  be  one  on  the  Causes  of  Deafness,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Fulton,  of 
St.  Paul,  who  will  be  here  to-day,  and  to-day  only.  For  the  latter 
portion  of  the  afternoon  no  order  is  as  yet  prepared,  and  the 
committee  particularly  request  that  members  of  the  Conference 
who  have  papers  to  be  presented,  or  who  have  topics  which  they 
are  prepared  to  present  in  any  formal  manner,  will,  at  the 
adjournment  of  this  morning's  session,  immediately  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  order  of  business  of  the  topics 
of  these  papers,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  presentation  in  proper  order  ;  also  that  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  may  be  given  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  so  that  we  may  be  ready  for  work  on  the  succeeding 
days  of  the  Conference. 

The  President — The  Conference  has  heard  the  partial  report 
of  the  committee  on  order  of  business.  That  order  will  be 
observed  unless  objection  is  made. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Griffith  will  now  present  to  the  Conference  a  paper 
on  Art  Education. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  art  occupied  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  nation.  Our 
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libraries  are  being  filled  with  instructive  art  literature,  while  our 
homes  are  being  beautitied  and  made  attractive  by  its  A^arious 
products.  Our  tastes  are  fast  becoming  more  cultivated,  not  in 
the  unsatisfied  craving  for  time-worn  relics,  nor  for  an  excessive 
admiration  for  the  sunflower  and  the  lily;  these  have  their  value, 
but  we  are  learning  to  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the 
true — seeking  to  get  nearer  the  reality,  ''to  see  the  thing  as  it 
really  is,"  stimulating  us  to  high  thinking,  individuality  of  aim, 
and  a  purpose  to  attain  that  great  and  true  end  of  art  which  kin- 
dles the  moral  sense  as  well  as  delights  the  feelings.  Art  is  not  for 
artists  alone  5  it  is  for  all  humanity,  universal  in  its  influence, 
developing  in  aU  those  nobler  faculties  which  God  has  given  for 
that  appreciation  of  his  works  in  nature  estlietically,  which  science 
enables  us  to  have  intellectually. 

True  education  is  that  which  fits  man  to  become  the  highest 
and  best  in  his  nature's  capability.    Human  nature  in  all  is 
essentially  the  same,  yet  individuals  comi^osing  this  family  are 
in  many  respects  very  unlike.    We  each  have  an  individual 
character  which  distinguishes  us  from  every  other  being.  We 
have  the  same  faculties,  but  they  are  in  different  degrees  of 
power,  activity  and  development.    We  find  in  some  mechanical 
genius,  in  others  mathematical,  artistic  or  literary  instincts,  while 
in  others  no  particular  taste  for  one  pursuit  more  than  another. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  true  educator  to  recognize  this  individuality 
of  the  pupil,  and  while  he  may  be  exercised  in  studies  for  which 
he  has  no  particular  aptitude,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  respect- 
able position  in  life,  yet  chiefly  should  he  be  exercised  in  the 
specialty  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude,  thus  not  only 
adding  to  his  enjoyment,  but  also  fitting  him  for  the  greatest  use- 
fulness in  life  for  which  he  is  capable.    Upon  careful  investiga- 
tion we  find  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  deaf-mutes  who 
have  a  talent  for  an  art  education  in  its  more  common  accepta- 
tion, including  drawing,  designing,  modeling  and  i^ainting,  than 
we  find  in  the  same  number  of  hearing  pupils.    Should  we  not 
expect  this!    Let  us  consider  that  to  them  the  eye  is  only  an 
avenue  to  the  mind,  and  that  their  language  is  one  of  gestures, 
pictures  drawn  in  the  air,  giving  expression  to  the  vision  of  the 
mind  and  heart.    The  eye  thus  becomes  to  them  a  valuable  in- 
strument and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be  carefully  trained. 
Since  the  delights  of  music  can  never  charm  their  ear,  nor  the 
sound  of  a  mother's  loving  voice  reach  the  silent  chambers  of  the 
soul,  we  should  most  earnestly  endeavor  to  furnish  them  with  all 
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possible  helps  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  color  and  delights  of  form 
l)y  which  they  are  surrounded.  Drawing  is  an  invaluable  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  mental  faculties.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  fact,  an  instance  is  remembered  of  an  apparently  dull  and 
stupid  boy,  who  made  little  or  no  progress  in  his  school  work, 
and  was  only  happy  Avhen  alloAved  to  fill  his  blackboard  with  the 
pictures  of  his  own  fancy,  as  likely  to  be  a  representation  of  a 
cyclone  and  its  consequent  funeral  procession,  or  his  teacher's 
body  dangling  from  the  gallows,  as  of  the  sports  on  the  play- 
ground or  the  scenes  of  his  home.  After  receiving  a  few  lessons 
in  skillful  use  of  the  hand  and  eye,  finding  that  he  could  give  an 
accurate  expression  to  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  form  that  came 
into  his  mind,  he  Avas  stimulated  to  further  trials,  his  successes 
awakening  in  him  such  a  desire  for  knoAvledge  his  school  work 
was  no  longer  drudgerii,  but  became  a  delight.  Art  must  be  a 
heautifier  of  character^  since  we  stu(^y  of  the  things  of  beauty  as 
we  see  them  in  nature,  it  cannot  but  fill  the  imagination  with 
that  which  is  pure,  good  and  beautiful,  giving  strong  conceptions 
of  the  higher  and  beautiful  life. 

Industrial  education,  which  fits  men  and  women  for  the  prac- 
tical business  of  life,  is  rapidly  demanding  a  prominent  place  in 
the  educational  systems  of  our  time.  In  this  Germany  took  the 
initiatory  steps  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  to-day  is 
one  half  century  ahead  of  other  European  nations  in  schools  of 
practical  industries  and  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  this  branch 
of  art  as  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  studio  and  workshop,  and 
is  quoted  as  a  nation  of  most  intensely  practical  workers,  who 
enter  every  vocation  Avith  technical  skill  and  are  rewarded  by 
success. 

A  thorough  training  in  drawing  and  design  are  the  prime 
requisites  for  success  in  this  industrial  education.  Prof.  Ware, 
of  Boston,  says,  ' '  To  the  workman  it  is  of  greatest  practical  value; 
it  makes  him  more  intelligent  and  serviceable  5  every  branch  of 
our  industry  is  sutfering  from  the  want  of  just  this  kind  of  intel- 
ligence and  skill."  The  time  is  past  when  art  is  to  be  considered 
merely  an  accomplishment.  .  It  is  a  branch  suitable  and  desirable 
for  all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  social  surroundings.  Even  in 
the  work  of  the  school  itself,  in  history,  geography  and  scientific 
study,  the  teacher  who  can  illustrate  the  products  of  a  country, 
the  habits  and  costumes  of  the  people,  weapons  of  war  or  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  by  rapid  sketches  before  a  class  of  deaf 
mutes,  has  a  power  of  fixing  the  ideas  and  conveying  instruction 
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much  more  forcibly  than  by  language.  Wayland  Parker  says^ 
' '  I  see  in  drawing  a  future  which  I  see  in  nothing  else,  in  the  way 
of  developing  mental  powers,  and  the  demand  made  upon  teach- 
ers for  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  art,  must  increase  with  every 
year."  Art  education  in  the  form  of  industrial  training,  what- 
ever it  may  cost  the  country,  Avill  be  repaid  to  it  in  the  increased 
value  of  its  industrial  products.  Heretofore  our  skilled  work- 
man and  draughtsman  have  been  imported.  Yearly  the  United 
States  sends  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that  we  might  produce 
if  we  had  skilled  designers. 

Oliver  Ames's  new  house  in  Boston,  just  completed,  has 
$10,000  worth  of  Avood-carving  and  modeling  in  it,  and  almost 
every  workman  thereon  was  a  foreigner  and  the  designers  were 
all  imported.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Massachu- 
setts, thus  recognizing  the  needs  of  trade,  urged  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  State  law  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  her  public 
schools,  and  we  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic art  education  the  progress  and  development  of  which  will  find 
no  parallel  in  any  country.  If  it  be  asked  when  shall  drawing 
be  introduced,  we  reply,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education,  when 
the  mind  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions  and  may  be  most 
readily  trained. 

Can  every  one  learn  to  draw  ?  Walter  Smith,  Professor  of  Art 
Education  in  Boston,  says :  There  are  but  four  classes  of  human 
beings  whom  it  is  found  not  practicable  to  instruct  in  draAving — 
the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic  and  the  paralytic,  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  exactly  one  hundred  per  cent  can  be  taught  to  draw, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  state,  in  our  Institution  the  pupils  belong  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Why  not  learn  to  draw  as  well  as  to  write ! 
If  we  can  imitate  the  written  word,  why  not  the  picture?  We  do 
not  hope  in  all  cases  to  make  great  artists ;  they  are  heaven-born, 
so  are  poets  and  great  composers.  Yet  there  are  multitudes  who 
add  to  their  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  those  about  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  art,  whatever  may  be  their  aspiration  for  pre-emin- 
ence. This  should  be  made  an  important  factor  in  (dl  of  our  In- 
stitutions as  it  already  has  in  some  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
work.  The  field  of  labor  for  the  deaf-mute  heretofore  has  been 
quite  circumscribed,  and  it  widens  as  we  afibrd  them  new  oppor- 
tunities 5  it  is  a  frequent  complaint  with  them  that  the  way  to 
various  trades  is  hedged  about.  This  opens  the  avenue  to  them  to 
become  designers,  decorators,  woodcarvers,  brass  hammerers, 
fresco  painters,  Avood  and  steel  engravers,  photographers,  litho- 
15 
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grapliers,  teachers,  etc.— in  short,  they  can  enter  any  workshop 
where  snch  skill  and  knowledge  is  reqnired.  Some  one  says, 
''all  doors  open  to  capacity."  If  the  deaf-mute  boy  or  girl  can 
draw  or  paint,  design  or  decorate  as  well  as  others,  their  work 
is  sure  to  be  remunerated. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  experiment  of  teaching  drawing  to 
the  deaf-mutes  was  introduced  into  the  Illinois  Institution,  as  a 
part  of  its  curriculum.  A  class  of  five  was  first  organized,  to-day 
three  of  those  are  successful  teachers  in  this  work,  another  is 
being  well  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  her  work,  while  the  remain- 
ning  one  is  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  aged  tather  and 
mother  by  making  crayon  portraits,  and  bids  fair  to  rise  to  some 
degree  of  prominence  in  clay  modeling  and  sculpture. 

From  time  to  time  this  work  has  been  extended  until  now 
every  pupil  over  two  years  in  school  receives  regular  and 
systematic  instructions  in  the  ]'udiments  of  drawing  and  design. 
Special  classes  are  formed  of  those  who  are  found  to  have  promis- 
ing talent,  and  instruction  given  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day 
in  freehand,  design,  model,  object  and  perspective  drawing, 
shading  and  coloring  from  the  flat,  from  cast  and  from  life,  in 
charcoal,  crayon,  oil  and  water  color.    In  the  past  year  we  had 
over  fifty  pupils  in  special  classes  requiring  the  labor  of  three 
teachers  (two  of  them  mutes);  these  special  classes  are  so  arranged 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school  room  or  the 
Industrial  department.    There  is  no  rigid  system  of  instruction 
followed.     As  the  tastes  and  talents  differ,  the  methods  are 
varied.    If  necessary  to  use  drawing  books,  we  found  Walter 
Smith's  system  very  helpful.    In  the  institution  library  are  a 
choice  collection  of  books  on  art  selected  witli  great  care  and 
»     expense,  which  have  proved  necessary  in  creating  an  art  senti- 
ment in  the  classes,  and  also  to  the  art  club,  composed  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  which  meets  an  hour  each  week  to  study 
of  art  and  artists. 
Me.  D.  Greenberger  was  then  introduced  and  said: 
Mr.  President,   my  paper  is  not  exactly  on  Art  Educa- 
tion; I  intended  to  write  a  paper  upon  that  subject,  but  before 
I  was  through  with  it  I  found  that  I  referred  to  industrial  art, 
as  a  desirable  occupation  for  a  large  number  of  our  pupils.  I 
have  also  written  down  a  few  remarks  on  several  other  occupa 
tions  which  I  consider  very  desirable  for  some  of  our  most  intel- 
ligent mutes.    With  your  kind  permission  I  will  read  this  paper. 
If  it  is  not  in  order  I  will  be  glad  to  stop  at  any  time  when  you 
are  tired  of  listening  to  me. 
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TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Of  late  years  the  desire  to  improve  existing  metliods  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  has  been  universal.  If  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, we  may  hope  that  in  the  future  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  will 
he  able  to  occupy  better  positions  in  life  than  they  have  been 
able  to  fill  in  the  past;  the  instances  of  deaf-mutes  being  success- 
ful as  merchants,  manufacturers,  artists,  journalists,  etc.,  will 
not  be  so  rare  as  they  have  been  heretofore.  And  that  portion 
of  our  pupils  which,  after  leaving  school,  has  to  be  contented  to 
earn  a  scanty  living  by  manual  labor,  of  the  simplest  kind,  will 
not  be  much  greater  than  it  is  among  an  equal  number  of  hearing 
persons. 

What  occupations  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  majority  of  our 
pupils  if  we  succeed  in  our  endeavors  to  do  our  work  better  than 
we  have  done  it  heretofore?  To  what  branches  must  we  pay 
special  attention  so  as  to  best  prepare  them  for  those  occupa- 
tions? These  are  questions  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  de- 
serve our  most  serious  consideration.  I  therefore  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  and  hope  that  they  may  draw  forth  a  discussion 
which  will  prove  profitable  to  all  of  us  and  result  in  great  benefit 
to  our  pui3ils: 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  field  of  labor  that  seems  to  be 
so  desirable  for  many  deaf-mutes  to  enter  as  industrial  art.  I 
consider  it  preferable  even  to  pure  art.  A  good  lithographer, 
designer,  engraver,  wood  carver,  or  silversmith,  etc.,  almost 
always  finds  employment,  and  commands  high  wages.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  some  lithographers  in  the  city  of  ^^^ew  York  who  are 
steadily  employed  at  a  fixed  income  of  $200  a  week.  Of  course,  these 
are  artists  of  rare  talents  and  ability,  which  but  few  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess.  The  ordinary  wages  paid  to  good  workmen 
for  lithographing,  engraving,  carving,  chasing,  etc.,  is  from  $40 
to  150  a  week.  Good  draughtsmen,  who  can  make  designs  for 
carpets,  wall-paper,  etc.,  receive  from  $200  to  $500  a  month.  I 
have  just  heard  of  a  hearing  and  speaking  young  man  who  is 
now  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  entered  the  designing  depart- 
ment of  a  large  carpet  factory  in  York  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  and  received  $8  a  month  the  first  year,  $25  a  month  the 
second,  $50  the  third,  $75  the  fourth,  and  during  the  present 
year,  which  is  his  fifth,  his  salary  is  $100  a  month. 

There  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  ^^'ew  York,  and  other 
large  cities,  also,  in  which  girls  who  can  draw  and  paint  can  earn 
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from  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  a  week  by  decorating  china.  The 
Society  of  Decorative  Art,  28  E.  21st  St.,  N.  Y.,— the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  art 
work  of  women,— receives  and  sells  appropriately  decorated 
articles  for  honsehold  or  personal  nse,  snch  as  pottery,  china, 
tiles,  placques,  embroideries,  curtains,  lambrequins,  panels, 
screens,  fans,  etc.,  etc.  Girls  may  do  work  of  this  kind  at  their 
homes  and  send  it  to  this  society  for  sale. 

A  number  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  which  I  repre- 
sent are  engaged  in  artistic  trades,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all 
are  doing  well.  Some  of  them  showed  natural  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  sketching  while  they  were  in  school,  and  I  therefore  ad- 
vised them  to  choose  their  respective  occupations.  Others  who 
did  not  seem  to  possess  such  talents,  have  become  art  workers, 
without  my  advice.  They,  too,  are  doing  well,  without  excep- 
tion. It  seems  that  there  is  as  much  demand  for  simple  art  work, 
which  can  be  done  by  persons  of  moderate  skill,  as  there  is  for 
productions  that  require  talent  of  the  highest  order.  If  a  boy 
has  no  aptness  at  all  for  drawing  it  is  of  course  better  for  him 
not  to  attempt  to  engage  in  an  occupation  for  which  such  aptness 
is  requisite.  But  if  he  promises  to  acquire  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill  only  as  an  operative,  I  would  still  encourage  him 
to  learn  an  artistic  trade.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  honest 
labor  of  any  kind,  yet  I  would  rather  see  my  pupils  do  the  simp- 
lest kind  of  work  and  earn  moderate  wages  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement,  than  to  have  them  occupy  the  most  re- 
munerative places  in  shoe  shops,  planing  mills,  etc. 

In  order  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  artistic  industries,  we  must 
give  them  thorough  instruction  in  drawing  in  all  its  branches. 
Pen  and  ink  drawing,  being  used  in  photo-engraving  and  other 
new  processes,  seems  to  have  been  in  greater  demand  of  late  than 
any  other  kind  of  drawing.  If  our  boys  will  spend  more  of  theii' 
leisure  time  in  taking  pen  and  ink  and  copying  the  illustrations 
which  are  found  in  their  text  books,  for  instance,  they  may  b^- 
able  to  take  places,  after  leaving  school,  which  Avill  pay  them 
handsomely  from  the  very  beginning.  As  a  rule,  however,  boys 
learning  an  artistic  trade  require  some  pecuniary  assistance  dur- 
ing their  apprenticeship,  because  they  do  not  earn  enough  for 
the  first  year  or  so  to  support  themselves.  A  few  years  ago,  one 
of  our  boys  who  lived  in  the  country  on  a  small  farm,  was  put  to 
work  in  a  brick-yard  near  his  home,  after  leaving  school,  and 
earnedone  dollar  a  day.    Knowing  that  he  had  talent  for  draw- 
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ing,  I  induced  him  to  come  to  New  York  and  learn  wood- carving. 
He  received  only  three  dollars  a  week  at  first.  This  amount  not 
being  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  board,  etc.,  he  had  to  borrow  small 
sums,  from  time  to  time,  until  he  owed  sixty  dollars.  But  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  had  paid  off"  all  his  old  debts  and  he  has  not 
contracted  any  new  ones  since.  His  prospects  for  the  future  are 
such  that  his  friends  have  no  reason  to  regret  having  advanced 
him  the  small  sum  of  sixty  dollars.  Now,  if  some  talented 
boy  like' the  one  that  is  here  spoken  of  has  no  friends  that  are 
willing  to  advance  him  a  few  dollars  ^hile  learning  a  trade  which 
is  suited  to  his  talents,  I  think  that  our  church  missionaries  or 
deaf-mute  societies  should  step  in  and  render  the  required  help. 

2.  Chemistry  is  another  field  in  which  deaf-mutes  who  are  in- 
telligent, well-educated,  and  fond  of  study,  might  be  encouraged 
to  try  their  fortunes.  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  authen- 
tic information  on  this  subject,  and  have  learned  that  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  young  men  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  that  such  find  ready  employment  in  mines, 
sugar  refineries,  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dye- 
stuffe,  etc.  The  salaries  vary  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Several  chemists  with  whom  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, seem  to  think  that  a  deaf  man  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified  to 
take  such  a  position,  could  obtain  one  as  readily  as  a  hearing  per- 
son. In  Passaic,  N.  J.,  there  are  large  chemical  works,  of  which 
a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  has  for  years  been  the  superintend- 
ent. He  says  that  he  has  never  had  any  scientific  training,  but 
commenced  in  the  same  establishment  with  some  simple  mechan- 
ical work,  and  gradually  rose  to  his  present  position.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  encourage  others  to  try 
and  follow  this  examj^le,  jjrovided  that  they  possess  such  quali- 
ties as  are  requisite  to  insure  success  in  a  scientific  calling. 

We  now  have  in  the  institution  for  the  improved  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes,  a  congenitally  deaf  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age  who 
is  unusually  bright,  and  very  fond  of  books.  He  intended  to  be- 
come a  printer,  but,  by  my  advice  and  suggestion,  he  changed  his 
plans  and  decided  to  try  to  become  a  chemist.  His  father  has 
made  arrangements  with  one  of  our  teachers  Who  formerly  was  a 
tutor  in  the  school  of  mines  of  Columbia  college,  and  the  boy  now^ 
receives  private  instructions  in  chemistry  four  times  a  week.  He 
has  only  just  commenced,  but  he  seems  to  comprehend  his  lessons 
so  well  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  hope  for  good  results. 

3.  Soon  after  we  moved  into  our  present  quarters,  I  noitced 
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that  one  of  our  boys  spent  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time  in  the  en- 
gine room,  watching  the  steam  heating  apparatus  and  pumps 
with  intense  interest.  I  asked  our  engineer  to  let  the  lad  assist 
in  the  care  of  the  boilers,  and  during  repairs,  which  occasionally 
had  to  be  made,  and  to  teach  him  all  he  possibly  could  in  regard 
to  the  work.  The  boy  has  thus  become  so  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chinery that  he  is  able  to  run  it  himself,  and  to  handle  tools  well. 
He  will  try  to  get  a  place  in  a  machine  shop  wlien  he  leaves  siihool 
and  become  an  engineer  or  machinist.  In  the  future  I  intend  to 
induce  some  other  boys  to  do  as  this  one  has  done,  and  thus  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  desirable  occupation  without  causing  any 
special  outlay  to  the  institution.  In  the  largest  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  marine  engines,  in  'New  York,  a  deaf-mute 
has  been  employed  for  years,  and  prized  as  one  of  the  best  ma- 
chinists. Lately  he  has  been  transferred  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where 
the  same  firm  owns  extensive  shops. 

I  do  not  intend,  at  this  moment,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  industrial  training  in  genero^l,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
give  an  exposition  of  my  views  on  this  subject;  I  will  only  say 
in  concluding  this  paper,  that  in  our  institution  we  have  never 
maintained  workshops,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  those 
of  our  pupils  who  had  to  learn  some  simple  trade  after  leaving 
school,  or  to  earn  a  living  by  working  in  factories  or  on  farms, 
have  always  found  places  without  any  effort  on  my  part.  But 
some  of  those  who  were  capable,  and  ambitious  to  become  skilled 
artisans  or  intellectual  workers,  required  a  good  deal  of  advice 
and  assistance  before  as  well  as  after,  leaving  school.  I  have, 
therefore,  concluded  that,  situated  as  we  are,  we  can  do  more 
good  if  we  use  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  prepare  these  few  of 
our  most  promising  boys  and  girls  for  higher  callings,  than  if  we 
maintained  workshops  for  all  of  our  pupils. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Spring,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua  School 
of  Sculpture  and  Modeling,  was  then  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President — I  have  no  special  hobby  to  introduce,  but 
to  urge  a  very  old  process  for  finding  out  the  best  way  of  making 
things.  One  of  the,  oldest  things  done,  that  we  know  of,  is  the 
representation  of  form  in  sculpture,  and  the  use  of  clay  in  pot- 
tery. Clay  has  been  used  for  many  thousands  of  years  to  get  at 
the  easiest  way  of  making  things  in  more  difficult  substances. 
That  is  why  the  sculptor,  to  this  day,  uses  clay  to  make  his 
model  in.    Froebel,  in  forming  a  system  which  is  accepted  by 
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some  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  educational  world  as  the  best 
and  most  philosophical  method  of  training  the  mind,  has  taken 
clay  as  one  of  the  important  materials  to  educate  with,  and  the 
little  children  in  the  kindergarten  do  things  which,  if  you  are 
not  familiar  with  kindergarten  work,  would  surprise  you. 

I  have  just  come  from  St.  Louis,  wilder e  the  school  board  em- 
ployed me  for  a  short  time  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  to  kin- 
dergarten teachers;  and  they  were  so  delighted  with  what  I  have 
done  in  furthering  the  things  that  Froebel  began  by  bringing 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of  practice  as  an  art  student  in  clay 
work  to  bear  upon  the  kindergarten  and  upon  education  gene- 
rally, that  not  only  tlie  kindergarten  teachers  got  me  to  stay 
double  the  time  for  which  I  was  engaged  (and  I  went  on  with 
the  course  twice  as  long  as  I  expected),  but  they  want  me  to 
come  again,  and  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have 
expressed  the  greatest  interest. 

There  are  hundreds  of  schools  now  in  the  country  where  my  pu- 
pils are  using  clay  modeling.  I  haA^e  had  about  five  hundred  pupils 
at  Chautauqua,  alone,  since  I  began  school  there,  four  years  ago, 
and  they  have  spread  the  idea  of  clay  modeling  in  education  far 
and  wide.  I  merely  make  these  personal  references  as  an  instance 
of  how  the  work  is  growing;  but  I  know  that  in  various  countries, 
and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  (without  any  reference  to  what 
I  have  done  in  the  past  ten  years),  the  work  of  clay  modeling,  as 
a  help  toward  drawing  and  a  helj)  toward  art  work,  is  very  much 
increasing  in  favor  and  in  practice.  The  whole  world  is  aroused 
now  by  an  art  wave,  and  this  country  is  perhaps  the  last  to  take 
up  this  interest;  but  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  time  when 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  not  only  for  teachers  but  for  actual 
workers  in  this  business.  And  my  experience  with  the  deaf- 
mutes  eleven  years  ago,  some  slight  experience  in  Boston  at  Miss 
Fuller's  school,  and  at  I^^orthampton,  and  now,  for  a  short  time, 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  Mrs.  Griffith's  classes,  has  shown  me  that 
the  average  work  of  the  deaf-mutes  may  be  expected  to  be  be- 
yond the  average  beginnings  of  hearing  people.  I  find  the  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand  is  remarkable  with  the  deaf-mutes.  The 
most  important  point  artistically,  in  modeling,  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, is  the  rendering  of  action  and  expression,  by  the  relation 
of  masses.  The  position  and  action  of  the  head  on  the  neck,  for 
instance,  is  more  important  than  the  expression  of  the  features, 
which  are  very  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  head.  The 
nose  is  not  much  larger  than  the  thumb,  but  the  head  is  larger 
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several  times  than  the  two  hands  put  together,  and  it  is  that  mass 
and  its  j^osition  in  reference  to  the  shoulders  that  gives  the  proper 
expression,  the  carriage  of  the  head  on  the  person's  neck.  This 
is  a  thing  in  Avhich  deaf-mutes  are  particularly  quick  to  catch  the 
meaning,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  sign  language  and  its  power  of 
expression  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  head  on  the  neck,  as  well 
as  the  action  of  tlie  liands.  This  gives  them  a  traiiiing  towards 
the  very  best  elements  of  sculpture,  and  I  think  that  there  will 
be  artists  grow  out  of  this  work  more  than  we  now  expect. 

Later  on,  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
take  a  little  clay  and  show  you  some  illustrations  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  A^alue  of  clay  work  in  language  lessons.  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  world  will  ever  see  a  great  many  artists  but  the  increase 
of  taste  and  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  art  among  the  public 
will  produce  a  high  order  of  amateurship,  and  art  workers  will 
have  a  better  place  than  those  who  do  not  understand  the  subject. 
But  the  importance  of  this  work  to  deaf-mutes  I  believe  is  still 
greater  than  these  possible  employments  as  artists  or  art  workers, 
in  their  education,  in  the  teaching  of  language,  and  their  educa- 
tion in  general  knoAvledge,  and  ideas  which  cannot  be  got  at  by 
them  except  by  some  visible  and  tangible  form.  There  are  a  great 
many  points  in  which  drawing  is  only  an  explanation  of  what  is 
already  well  known,  while  the  modeling  of  a  body  is  the  thing 
itself,  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  and  geometry  and  morphol- 
ogy lie  at  the  root  of  almost  all  our  knowledge.  I  shall  hope 
later,  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  something  more 
about  this. 

The  President — The  discussion  on  these  topics,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  or  of  this  topic  which  has  been  presented  by  the  two 
papers  and  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Spring,  is  now  in  order.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Mathison,  of  Ontario,  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mathison  then  took  the  chair. 

Prof.  Xoyes  —  Mr.  President,  upon  the  first  paper  in  order, 
I  have  just  a  few  words  to  offer,  and  I  will  introduce  the  subject 
by  taking  exception  to  Eev.  Walter  Smith's  classification.  I 
may  not  recall  all  the  classes  named,  but  he  gives  a  class  which 
he  calls  Idiots."  I  want  to  make  a  ijoint  in  regard  to  that  class. 
I  had  a  boy  here  in  school  for  one  year  whom  I  feared  was  an 
idiot,  or  an  idiotic  boy,  and  had  decided  he  was  a  proper  subject 
for  the  idiotic  school — had  written  his  mother  to  that  effect  — 
and  afterwards  I  had  to  change  my  mind.  And  the  reason  was, 
drawing  waked  him  nj).    I  have  an  assistant  —  I  call  him  a  tutor 
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—  one  of  our  former  pupils,  who  has  a  natural  aptness  at  draw- 
ing. I  put  this  idiotic  boy  in  his  care.  He  had  been  in  school, 
understand,  almost  an  entire  session  and  had  not  learned  to  write 
his  name,  or  so  much  as  to  write  ^'dog."  I  think  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  his  intelligence  came  through  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 
While  the  other  pupils  were  engaged  in  their  sports,  playing  as 
children  will  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  this  boy  would  go 
to  the  large  blackboard  and  would  reach  just  as  higli  as  he  could 
and  begin  making  circles,  and  soon  it  was  observed  he  was  trying 
to  develop  his  idea  of  a  bicycle!  He  went  through  that  opera- 
tion a  great  many  times,  until  he  could  finally  draw  a  circle 
better  than  I  could;  and,  finally,  I  discovered  that  he  got  in  all  the 
parts,  even  the  brakes  and  little  minutiae  and  even  a  cyclometer. 
That  suggested  to  me  the  way  his  mind  could  be  developed. 
This  teaclier's  specialty  is  to  wake  up  the  minds  of  dull  chiklren 
by  rapid  off-hand  drawing.  If  he  wanted  to  teach  the  word 
dog"  he  w^ould  draw  the  dog  with  a  great  big  tail,  and  the  boy 
would  look  at  the  teacher,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  he  was 
writing  ''d-o-g."  He  went  on  from  dog  to  mule^  and  one  day  I 
went  into  the  school-room  and  saw  on  the  blackboard  a  picture 
of  a  dog  on  his  back  with  his  legs  all  curled  up,  flying  in  the  air. 
away  up  on  top  of  the  blackboard,  and  a  mule  below  with  his 
feet  about  nine  feet  in  the  air,  and  a  boy  there,  writing  A  mule 
kicked  the  dog  into  the  air";  and  there  was  the  picture  on  the 
blackboard,  ^^^ow^,  just  before  term  closed  I  wrote  to  that  boy's 
mother  that  I  would  take  back  wliat  I  had  said.  I  would  not 
send  him  to  the  imbecile  school ;  that  he  had  learned  to  draw  so 
freely  and  had  learned  to  write  so  much  that  we  would  receive 
him  another  year.  And  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  it  is,  as 
Mrs.  Griffith  has  presented  it  in  her  paper,  the  dormant  minds 
of  many  of  our  pui)ils  may  be  developed  by  picture-drawing  in 
the  air  and  on  the  blackboard.  And  I  certainly  believe  w^e  have 
not  heretofore  understood  the  value  of  drawing  in  educating 
deaf  children.  It  apiDeals  to  the  seiise  of  sight  as  no  other 
method  of  teaching  does,  and  for  the  younger  classes  it  is  almost 
invaluable.  It  is  an  easy  mattei'  for  a  teacher  to  call  a  pupil  an 
idiot  and  ask  to  have  him  removed  from  the  class,  but  it  would 
be  much  more  creditable  to  exhaust  his  ingenuity  in  testing  the 
manual  and  sign  methods  and  drawing,  as  already  indicated, 
rather  than  doom  him  to  a  life  of  ignorance  and  imbecility. 
The  ability  and  the  success  of  a  deaf-mute  teacher  are  determined 
more  by  the  progress  of  the  lower  third  of  the  class  than  by  the 
16 
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other  two -thirds.  Just  here  is  where  the  hite  Prof.  Carroll,  of 
this  Institute,  was  eminently  successful.  I  have  never  known  his 
equal  with  backward,  dull  pnpils.  The  subject  of  drawing  is  so 
important  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  teachers  to  learn  plain 
perspective  drawing.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  in  the  near 
future  this  should  be  required  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Griffith  for  her  excellent  paper,  and  it  be- 
comes the  principals  and  superintendents  present  to  consider  well 
the  points  made  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  much  needed  help  here 
in  enlightening  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  backward,  ignor- 
ant pupils. 

President  Mott — I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  Convention  if 
imbeciles  are  not  very  apt  to  excel  in  drawing.  I  think  Walter 
Smith,  with  all  due  deference,  had  better  re- cast  his  classification 
before  he  dooms  imbeciles  to  eternal  ignorance,  when  this  sub- 
ject of  drawing  is  before  the  community. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  was  about  to  add  a  word  in  that 
same  line.  I  think  we  ought  all  to  have  correct  impressions  pre- 
vail. In  years  gone  by,  I  sent  several  children  from  H^ew  York 
City  to  the  institution  at  Syracuse.  I  knew  Dr.  Wilbur  quite 
well,  and  from  my  personal  observation  of  the  results  of  that 
teaching,  I  know  that  that  was  a  mistake.  One  of  their  strong 
points  in  that  institution  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  so-called 
imbeciles  and  idiots  by  drawing,  and  in  many  cases  (i^erhaps  not 
all),  that  is  a  starting  point  with  them,  so  that  sweeping  asser- 
tions about  idots  must  be  changed,  it  seems  to  me,  if  Prof.  Smith 
wants  to  state  the  i^oint  correctly.  I  should  advise  him,  and 
others  who  may  have  followed  him,  to  look  into  these  schools  for 
imbecile  children  before  they  subscribe  to  that  sweeping  asser- 
tion, and  class  them  under  the  head  of  idiotic  persons,  or  persons 
who  are  unable  to  learn  to  draw. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  —  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  item  in  the 
paper  just  read,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
supplementary  to  their  own  expression.  A  deaf-mute  finds  much 
more  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  than  a  hearing  child  does.  The  deaf-mute  child 
has  but  one  teacher,  the  hearing  child  has  a  thousand;  every 
person  w  ith  whom  he  comes  in  contact  is  the  teacher  of  the  hear- 
ing child,  while  the  deaf-mute  child  is  limited  to  the  one  person 
wiio  is  devoting  himself  to  that  child,  and  it  may  be  he  is  sharing 
that  person's  instruction  with  twenty  other  members  of  his  class. 
It  is  one  of  the  iTindamental  difficulties  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
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that  the  de<if-mnte  child  is  so  terribly  handicapped  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  knowledge  of  langnage  that  he  has  to  do  so  mnch 
more  than  any  hearing  child  ever  has  to  do ;  so  that,  if  the  deaf- 
mute  child  reaches  the  same  level  with  a  hearing  person,  he  is 
entitled  to  far  greater  credit,  and  when  we  find  that  any  one  is  so 
handicapped,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to 
relieve  his  burden  j  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  helps  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  di^af-mute.  You  give  him  a  new  lan- 
guage, you  give  him  a  new  ])0wer  of  expression.  That  is  one  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  language  of  signs,  that  he  is  able, 
through  this  language,  to  draw  pictures  in  the  air,  and  enable  a 
person  to  understand  what  he  wants,  as  Dr.  Gallaudet  did,  when 
he  traveled  through  Europe,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  he  was  able  to  make  everybody  understand  him,  and 
had  no  difficulty.  The  sign  language  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
pictorial  manner  of  speaking.  It  is  in  the  order  of  pictures ;  the 
order  of  the  ordinary  sign  language  is  in  exactly  the  same  order 
in  which  the  artist  puts  his  pencil  u]3on  paper.  The  first  line  of 
the  sign  language  is  the  first  line  upon  the  canvass.  And  so  the 
deaf-mute,  having  a  pictorial  mind,  thinking  in  pictures,  remem- 
bering in  pictures,  intending  in  pictures,  working  mentally 
through  pictures,  is^  better  adapted  for  instruction  in  art  than 
any  one  else  possibly  can  be.  And  then,  when  he  fails  in  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  find  Avords  to  express 
exactly  his  thought,  if  his  hand  and  eye  are  trained  for  true 
representation  upon  paj^er,  he  is  able  to  express  his  thought 
more  perfectly  and  clearly.  So  that  we  are  doing  a  great  deal 
more  for  a  deaf-mute  when  we  teach  him  art,  than  we  are  doing 
for  a  hearing  person,  we  are  lessening  his  difficulties,  Ave  are 
helping  him  rise  in  the  scale  of  being — Ave  are  giving  him  new 
hope  and  ucav  x^osvsibilities. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  ]3leased  with  this 
discussion,  it  has  gi\"en  me  great  relief ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  I 
am  not  a  paralytic,  and  it  has  been  developed  here  this  morning 
that  idiots  can  draw — I  never  could  draw  a  particle  in  my  life. 

A  Member  —  Therefore,  you  are  not  an  idiot. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Like  that  class  of  pupils,  Mrs.  Griffith  referred 
to  this  morning,  I  ''belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind."  But  this 
question  has  been  one  that  has  been  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
me,  and,  I  think,  uj^on  a  line  that  has  not  been  developed  here 
this  morning.  I,  i)erhai3S,  liaA-^e  not  an  appreciation  of  "pure 
art."    I  understand  what  pleases  me,  but  sometimes  I  have  found 
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that  my  criticisms  on  so-called  works  of  art,  when  they  came 
under  the  criticism  of  others,  who  were  really  capable  of  giving 
a  just  criticism,  were  all  dissipated  and  that  I  was  known  to 
know  very  little  of  pure  art.  But  there  is  another  direction, 
sir,  wherein  this  work  in  art  impresses  me  as  being  very  valu- 
able, and  that  is  that  it  is  going  to  make  better  mechanics. 

Now,  I  think  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Greenberger  and  myself 
Avould  diverge  a  little  on  the  shoe-making  question.  I  confess  I 
would  rather  be  a  real  good  shoemaker,  as  I  think  Henry  Wilson 
Avas,  than  to  be  a  poor  dauber,  and  I  would  rather  be  a  cabinet- 
maker, or  carpenter,  or  blacksmith,  than  to  be  one  of  these  nom- 
adic individuals  that  is  passing  around  from  place  to  place 
over  the  country  calling  himself  an  artist  when  he  is  only  a 
caricaturist.  I  am  glad  to  see  every  opportunity  for  rising  and 
excelling  and  getting  into  a  higher  arena  of  life  opened  to  our 
pupils,  but  if,  perchance,  they  do  not  make  artists,  in  the  sense  that 
was  referred  to  in  the  paper  here  this  morning,  when  it  was  said 
''We  don't  expect  to  make  many  great  artists,"  yet  if  they  make 
persons  who  are  living  on  a  higher  plane  — a  shoemaker,  a  far- 
mer,  a  carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith,  if  he  is  an  honest  and  an  up- 
right man,  and  a  pure  man,  is  upon  just  as  high  a  plane  as  any 
man  that  lives,  whether  he  is  superintendent  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  or  a  lawyer,  or  sits  in  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton. 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that." 

We  want  to  get  clearly  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  that  while  we 
don't  expect  to  advance  them  to  eminence  when  we  want  to  offer 
every  opportunity  to  them  to  approach  to  eminence  as  rapidly  and 
as  nearly  as  is  possible,  yet  what  we  want  to  do  with  them  is  to 
make  of  them  real,  true  men  and  women;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
do  this  in  the  common  schools,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  use 
this  instrumentality,  in  this  age,  whose  power  and  strength  ha^ 
been  illustrated  here  this  morning,  first  in  the  paper  read  by  the 
lady,  and  then,  also,  in. a  case  mentioned  by  Prof.  isToyes,  of  simi- 
lar character ;  I  say  if  it  is  needed  in  the  common  schools,  for 
persons  who  have,  as  Dr.  Peet  says,  a  thousand  (and  we  might 
say  ten  thousand)  teachers,  all  through  their  life,  from  early 
morning  till  the  last  wink  of  night,  and  never  without  cessation, 
how  much  more  important  is  it  for  us  to  get  this  aid  and  this 
help  and  this  instrumentality  for  our  pupils,  who  are  cut  off  and 
deprived,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  of  these  advantages. 
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Now,  I  think  I  can  see,  sir,  that  the  influence  of  this  depart- 
ment—to say  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  department  itself  (I 
leave  that  for  Mrs.  Griffith,  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  she  is  the  principal  of  that  department  and  understands 
its  details  and  work  better  than  I  do  and  can  speak  more  intelli- 
gently than  I  can),  but  I  think  I  can  see  very  clearly  what  its 
effect  upon  the  other  departments  is,  and  I  think  there  are  per- 
sons here  who  will  corroborate  what  I  say  in  connection  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  that  it  .tends  to  lift  all 
of  them  up,  and  especially  I  think  it  is  true  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. 

Now,  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  who  are  likely  to  excel 
in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  I  think  it  has  not  been  overstated  this 
morning  that  the  percentage  is  larger  than  will  be  found  in  the 
community  generally,  and  it  was  intimated  why  this  was  prob- 
ably the  case— that,  by  force  of  their  circumstances  growing  out 
of  their  deafness,  they  are  obliged  and  compelled  to  study  closely 
the  significance  of  form,  the  significance  of  outline ;  and,  as  was 
said  here  this  morning  by  Prof.  Spring,  with  a  great  deal  of  force, 
that  attitude  and  position  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
power  of  expression  in  gesture  language  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  recognize  as  being  the  fact.  Now,  a  deaf  mute,  we  all  know, 
has  no  language  but  gesture,  he  never  can  have  any  language  but 
gesture.  The  language  of  the  lips,  to  him,  is  a  language  of  ges- 
tures. A  gesture  I  under stamd  to  be  a  motion  or  a  movement  in- 
tended and  calculated  to  express  meaning,  feeling  or  thought, 
and  that  is  the  most  powerful  gesture  which  carries  with  it  the 
most  of  feeling  and  the  most  significance  of  thought,  and  that 
which  has  the  piithological  principle  embodied  in  it  the  strongest. 
All  deaf-mutes  will  make  gestures.  There  is  a  time  coming 
when  they  will  not,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet ;  I  apprehend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  and  I  will  not  see  that  time,  but  I  know  very 
well  when  it  is  going  to  be  — not  exactly  how  many  years  it  lies 
in  the  future— but  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  fish  will  not 
swim  in  the  water,  and  that  a  bird  will  not  fly  in  the  air,  then  a 
deaf-mute  or  deaf-mutes  will  not  make  gestures  if  they  have  an 
opportunity.  They  are  bound  to  do  it.  That  time  I  think  is  not 
very  near  before  us,  but  the  advantages  they  have  after  they  have 
passed  from  the  institution  or  its  various  methods  of  gesture  is 
another  question,  but  their  language  is  a  language  of  gesture,  and 
they  study  this  language  of  gesture  with  relation  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  form  and  significance  of  outline.    That  is  found  very 
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aptly  expressed  on  the  flat  in  drawing ;  it  is  found  expressed  with  a 
great  deal  more  power  in  form  and  outline  in  sculpture  or  in 
modeling.  There  are  are  some  children  (and  it  is  true  among 
deaf-mutes,  I  think,  perhaps  more  than  among  others)  who  have 
the  j)rinciple  of  outlining  and  of  form  inherent  in  their  nature, 
and  so  powerfully  possessed  are  they  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  exercising  this  expression  of  thought  and  this 
expression  of  feeling.  You  may  endeavor  to  restrain  it,  but  it  is. 
impossible.  Why,  every  one  of  you  has  seen  it  in  the  pupils  in 
your  schools  and  in  all  the  common  schools ;  the  language  of  out- 
line and  the  language  of  form  is  the  language  of  nature  5  it  is 
common  among  all  i^eoples  ;  it  is  common  among  the  savage 
tribes  ;  it  speaks  to  us  to-day  ;  the  language  of  form  that  was  put 
into  expression  by  Phydias,  talks  to  us  in  the  most  powerful, 
most  touching,  and  beauteous  expressions  that  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity.  It  is  founded  in  our  nature,  it  always  will  exist^ 
and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  it.  We  see  it  in  our  classes,  and 
other  exercises  are  interrupted  frequently,  as  the  plan  of  the  day 
had  been  arranged,  by  the  irresistible  propensity  of  these  little 
fellows  to  give  visible  expression  in  outline  to  their  thoughts  and 
to  their  feelings.  I  think  we  get  that  stornger  in  modeling, 
perhaps,  than  in  exercises  in  art  on  the  flat.  Now,  I  have  a  case 
of  a  young  man  who  has  been  under  Prof.  Springes  instruction 
(Prof.  Spring  can  probably  speak  of  him  with  more  accuracy  and 
correctness  than  I  can)  who,  without  any  instruction,  except  as 
it  was  given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Griffith,  took  hold  of  modeling  in 
clay  himself,  and  he  produced  a  life-sized  bust,  posthumous,  of 
Prof.  Waite,  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  that  every  friend  of 
Prof.  Waite  knew  the  instant  that  he  looked  upon  it.  He  pro- 
duced also  the  bust  of  another  person,  and  many  recognized  it,  I 
think  almost  every  one  recognized  it  but  one,  who  shall  not  be  named 
in  this  presence  here  at  this  time  this  morning,  and  it  was  a  life- 
sized  bust.  That  he  did  with  a  few  sittings,  and  the  young  man 
is  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  And  the  only  difficulty  I 
have  about  it  is  that  he  meets  with  too  much  success.  If  he  did 
not  meet  with  so  much  success,  I  think  probably  he  would  attain 
to  better  results. 

Something  has  been  said  here  about  the  process  of  education 
which  is  going  on  upon  this  matter  in  the  public  mind.  Well^ 
these  children,  after  being  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  for  a 
little  while,  get  an  education  in  art  or  in  art  matters,  or  perhaps 
I  had  better  say  an  education  of  order,  that  is  more  than  is  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  at  large;  and  I  find  that  when 
these  chaps  go  home  for  their  vacation  they  find  that  they  can 
make  $10  or  $12  a  week  in  the  nse  of  the  pencil,  and  that 
parents  sometimes  think  ''that  boy  is  too  valuable  to  send  to 
school  noAv,  and  we  will  just  set  him  up  in  this  town  and  he  shall 
make  pictures  and  he  will  have  a  good  support,  and  so  will  the 
rest  of  us."  Sometimes  I  find  that  principle  of  avarice  gets 
possession  of  the  individual  homes  or  hearts,  and,  without  re- 
maining long  enough  under  instruction  to  prosecute  their  educa- 
tion  in  this  direction  to  a  degree  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done 
before  they  commence  to  work  for  themselves,  we  find  ourselves 
interrupted  very  seriously  by  the  tact  that  their  success  has  been 
so  rapid  that  they  can  already  make  a  support  by  it. 

There  was  something  said  about  teachers.  I  remember  a  grad- 
uate, a  young  lady  in  this  art  school  that  Mrs.  Griffith  has  spoken 
of,  whO'  for  several  years  has  been  teaching  in  her  home  a  class 
of  persons  who  hear  and  speak.  And  then  I  think  of  another 
young  lady,  who  left  a  year  ago  this  last  summer,  who  one  year 
ago  graduated  from  the  institution  and  is  making  her  support 
in  teaching  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in  this  direction.  And 
I  agree  with  Prof.  Greenberger,  here,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  genius  and  ability  in 
this  direction  than  we  have  supposed.  And  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  the  people  will  sustain  us 
when  we  show  that  we  are  doing  the  work  well,  and  the  trustees 
will  sustain  us  when  we  show  that  we  are  producing  satisfactory  and 
valuable  results.  I  know  how  this  practical  queston  of  dollars  an  d 
cents  comes  in  to  annoy  a  superintendent,  and  the  question  of  eui 
bono,  and  what  it  is  going  to  give  us,  and  where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from!  ButI  want  to  say  here,  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence that  I  have  had,  that  it  is  easier  to  get  money  from  the  leg- 
islature and  from  the  public  and  from  trustees  to  do  a  good  thing 
well— to  get  a  large  sum  to  do  a  good  thing  well — than  it  is  get  a 
small  sum  to  do  the  same  thing  poorly.  And  if  we  have  before 
us  a  high  ideal,  and  our  results  are  such  as  to  justify  it,  we  will 
always  find  the  public,  I  think,  coming  along  behind  us  that  will 
sustain  us  and  carry  us  on  in  this  work. 

I  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  so  much.  I  intended, 
when  I  requested  Mrs.  Griffith  to  write  this  paper,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  She  understands  it  so  much  better  than  I,  and  I  am 
so  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  she  has  presented  it 
this  morning,  that  it  is  as  much  due  to  me  as  to  you  that  perhaps  I 
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ought  not  to  have  taken  as  much  time  as  I  have.  But  I  tell  you 
I  am  interested  in  it;  I  can't  help  talking  about  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  department  that  promises  a  great  result  for  us  all;  it  is  going 
to  help  us  in  every  department  of  life:  going  to  put  our  puj)ils 
on  a  higher  plain,  and  it  is  going  to  help  them  to  be  happier 
and  to  live  a  more  enjoyable  life  than  before.  While  the  condi- 
tion of  deafness  is  largely  a  condition  of  isolation,  if  a  deaf-mute 
can  sit  down  to  her  water- colors  and  while  away  an  hour  pleas- 
antly doing  that  which  makes  others  happy,  and  something 
which  is  going  to  decorate  and  beautify  home,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  great  sphere  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment  that  they  have  not 
had  before  and  that  a  great  number  of  people  have  not  had. 
And  I  tell  you  that  everything  we  can  do  that  will  tend  to 
compensate  for  the  misfortune  (it  is  a  misfortune,  now,  it  is  no 
use  to  be  hyper-sentimental  about  it — it  is  a  misfortune;  no  one 
is  better  off  for  being  deaf  or  unable  to  speak;  it  is  a  gi;eat  mis- 
fortune), everything  that  we  can  do  that  will  tend  toward  mak- 
ing their  life  happier  and  to  relieve  and  ease  the  burden  of  the 
misfortune  that  rests  upon  them,  I  think  we  ought  to  do;  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  promising  fields  that  lies 
before  us  now — the  teaching  of  art. 

Dr.  Peet — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  method  of  expression,  by  means  of 
IDcncil,  may  be  made  practical  and  interesting  at  the  same  time. 
^ot  long  since  there  graduated  from  our  institution  a  young  lady 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  facility  in  the  use  of  words  but  no  gram- 
matical facility.  For  instance,  she  knew  the  meaning  of  words 
and  could  read  with  a  great  deal  of  ease,  but  when  she  came  to 
write,  her  sentences  were  not  perfectly  grammatical,  and  it  was 
with  very  great  difficulty  that  we  could  get  the  idea  of  grammar 
into  her  mind  so  that  she  would  never  make  a  mistake.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  language  other- 
wise, and  you  could  always  understand  what  she  wrote.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  down  to  the 
straight-laced  condition  which  was  necessary  in  order  that  a  per- 
son should  talk  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  And 
when  she  wrote,  in  her  letters  she  would  tell  everything  about 
the  Institution  and  everything  that  happened,  and  every  fact 
that  she  communicated  in  those  letters  she  would  accompany  by 
an  illustration,  and  so  the  pictures  that  the  parents  at  home  got 
were  an  exact  view  of  life  at  the  Institution.  They  got  the  idea 
of  how  such  and  such  a  teacher  looked  and  how  such  and  such  a 
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pupil  looked  and  how  things  were  done  and  how  they  were  acted 
out,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  illustrated  histories  of  the  Institu- 
tion that  was  ever  written,  taking  her  series  of  letters  all  together ; 
and  it  struck  me  that  that  was  a  wonderful  supplement  to  the 
disability  which  this  young  lady  labored  under.  I  never  could 
read  over  her  letters  (she  usually  showed  them  to  me)  without  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  and  I 
thought  she  did  really  better  than  a  great  deal  of  this  pictorial 
illustration  which  we  have  in  representing  the  tattooing  of  promi- 
nent men. 

Mr.  Dobyns — I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  suggest  one 
question,  and  that  is,  what  the  average  salary  for  such  an  assist- 
ant would  be 

Dr.  Gillett — I  should  think  that  a  very  practical  question. 
I  should  think  you  could  get  a  reasonably  competent  teacher  for 
1800  or  a  $1,000.  They  are  very  cheap  at  that  price.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  set  a  value  on  art  works  or  on  art  workers.  It  is 
not  always  the  best  worker  who  is  the  best  teacher.  You  find 
sometimes  those  that  will  teach  others  who  will  produce  very 
superior  results,  who,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  will  not  produce 
such  good  results.  You  are  not  always  to  judge  of  the  teacher, 
by  any  means,  by  the  manipulations  and  the  work  they  do.  I 
should  say,  in  answer  to  your  question,  $800  ought  to  get  a  good 
teacher. 

Prof.  No  yes — Mr.  President,  as  throwing  a  little  light  on  this 
question  that  the  Doctor  has  been  answering,  in  our  smaller  in- 
stitutions if  you  cannot  afford  a  separate  teacher  of  drawing,  I 
would  suggest  a  plan  like  this :  Obtain  the  services  of  a  teacher 
of  drawing  who  can  also  take  charge  of  a  regular  class,  and  set 
apart  certain  hours,  such  as  should  be  given  to  writing  and  such 
as  you  could  give  to  articulation  and  other  topics,  and  let  this 
teacher,  who  is  well  posted  in  art,  take  the  charge  of  the  class 
during  that  given  hour.  The  teacher  of  that  class  would  instruct 
her  or  his  class  in  the  ordinary  English  branches  while  the  art 
teacher  is  giving  instruction  in  drawing.  By  this  means  you  will 
be  able  to  awaken  in  the  children  an  interest  in  this  department 
and  accomplish  something,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
ability  and  interest,  the  sympathy  and  the  feeling  of  the  public 
will  be  such  that  you  will  be  warranted  in  having  an  independent 
teacher  of  drawing.  I  will  say  that  that  is  all  that  we  have  done 
here,  and  the  interest  in  drawing  and  the  department  of  art  is 
very  considerable.    The  little  girl  who  did  that  picture  on  the 
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wall,  for  instance,  has  carried  home  different  pictures  to  orna- 
ment the  house  which  she  made  while  here.  Several  of  those 
pieces  in  water  colors  in  the  work  room  and  on  exhibition  that 
the  ladies  are  anxious  to  buy,  were  made  by  the  pupil  who  has 
H  ven  us  that  little  sketch  of  the  old  building  where  this  school 
first  convened.  And  so  you  will  find  that  these  children  are  car- 
rying that  interest  with  them,  and,  as  Dr.  Gillett  said,  to  some  of 
them  there  is  money  in  it.  Some  of  them  do  not  want  to  come 
back  to  school,  thinking  they  have  got  enough  already.  We 
teach  half  an  hour  one  day  drawing,  and  the  next  day  half  an 
hour  penmanship.  We  have  one  teacher,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  do  not  pay  her  any  $800. 
Dr.  Gillett— Better  increase  her  salary. 
Prof.  Notes— Sometime  ago  one  of  the  directors  said  she 
ought  to  have  more  ;  we  are  going  to  give  her  more  by  and  by, 
if  some  of  these  young  men  don't  come  and  take  her  away. 

Prof  Spring— Mr.  President,  my  impression  is  that,  if  not 
at  once,' very  soon  a  good  teacher  of  drawing  and  modeling  can 
be  had  as  low  as  the  average  run  of  teachers  of  other  branches, 
according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  branch  that  would  require  and  incur  special  and  undue  ex- 
pense in  an  institution.  I  think  it  will  be  a  matter  of  course,  in 
every  school  and  in  every  institution  of  this  kind,  that  such 
teachers  will  be  employed. 

Mr  Hammond -Mr.  President,  it  perhaps  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  the  teachers  in  the  different  institutions  should  themselves 
ioin  a  class  and  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  in  art.  I  would  sug- 
gest also,  that  superintendents  might  themselves  do  that,  only  of 
course  they  are  too  old  and  set  in  their  ways  to  speak,  or  else 
they  belong  to  one  of  those  four  classes  spoken  of  this  morning 
-I  speak  of  my  own  experience -they  are  probably  too  set  m 
their  ways  to  acquire  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they  probably 
..fghtinlistuponor  make  arrangements  so  that  their  teach^^^^^ 
could  get  the  advantage  of  it,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  that  they 
could  illustrate  what  they  want  in  their  daily  work 

THE  PRESIDENT-Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  -the^way 
to  resume  was  to  resume  -  the  way  to  get  this  into  your  schools 

is  to  put  it  in.  , 

DE  E  M  GALLAUDET-Mr.  President,  the  remarks  this  morn- 
ing seem  to  be  taking  a  practical  turn,  and  I  "^^y  Perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  making  a  suggestion  which  I  drd  -ot  thmk  of  ma^ 
ting  when  this  discussion  arose,  but  if  it  is  a  precedent  I  hope  it 
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will  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad  one.  On  my  way  to  Minnesota,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  very  intelligent  young  lady  in 
Chicago,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  fine  artist,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching  in  various  branches  of  art  instruction  during 
the  last  year.  She  is  a  fine  water- color ist,  she  paints  on  porce- 
lain, she  models  in  clay  and  produces  those  beautiful  articles  in 
porcelain,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  modeling,  and  then  paint- 
ing is  added.  She  is,  in  short,  a  fine  artist.  She  has  felt  recently 
that  she  would  like  to  devote  herself  to  instruction  in  art,  and 
meeting  me  in  Chicago  and  knowing  that  I  was  coming  here,  she 
made  simply  this  remark  to  me,  that  if  anybody  asked  me  about 
an  art  teacher,  to  be  kind  enough  to  remember  her  name.  I 
have  known  her  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  simply  say  here, 
that  if  any  one  wants  to  secure  a  fine  teacher  in  art,  in  any  of 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  or  she  will  confer 
with  me  on  the  subject  I  can  give  farther  information.  This 
young  lady  (the  addition  of  whom  to  any  school  would  be  a 
source  of  great  strength)  is  a  hearing  lady. 

Mr.  Swilee — Mr.  President,  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
Prof.  'Nojes  made  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  advisabil- 
ity or  of  the  feasibility  of  securing  such  teachers  in  our  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  might  not  only  give  the 
regular  instruction  required,  but  also  give  instruction  in  art ; 
that  probably  the  time  had  come  when,  from  the  instruction  re- 
ceived in  this  Conference  or  otherwise,  those  of  us  who  represent 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  go  home  and  say  to 
our  boards  of  supervision  and  our  boards  of  trustees,  not  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  secure  a  special  teacher  for  drawing  and  art, 
but  that  we  cannot  longer  afford  to  do  without  such  a  teacher. 
And  the  wonder  to  my  mind  to-day  is,  sir,  not  that  instruction 
in  drawing  and  art  is  being  introduced  in  our  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  is  has  not  more  largely  and  more 
generally  been  introduced  long  ago.  The  public  schools  are 
coming  to,  and  in  many  of  our  large  cities  have  for  sometime, 
realized  the  necessity  of  art  instruction,  and  in  our  larger  cities 
and  in  many  of  our  smaller  schools  they  are  giving  systematic 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  that  is  doing 
very  much  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  As  has  well 
been  said  here  this  morning,  if  there  be  there  a  necessity  for 
such  instruction,  there  is  here  wilh  us  and  in  the  schools  which 
we  represent,  a  very  much  greater  necessity  for  it. 

During  this  last  year  it  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure  and 
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privilege  to  introduce  to  more  than  200  deaf-mute  children  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  such  a  privilege  as  is  indicated  by  art 
instruction,  and  I  must  say  to  you  that  we  have  not  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  present  a  department  that  is  more  popular,  a  depart- 
ment that  is  more  appreciated,  a  department  that  is  to  a  greater 
extent  instructive  and  educational  than  is  this  department  in 
art.  Our  school  has  suffered,  and  I  imagine  that  other  schools 
have  suffered,  in  that  thus  far  and  thus  long  has  this  instruction 
been  deferred;  and  in  the  light  of  one  year's  experience  I  can 
say  that  we  in  Wisconsin  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  special 
teacher  in  drawing.  Were  it  necessary,  in  any  degree,  to  cur- 
tail the  expenses  of  the  school,  this  is  one  thing  that  I  should 
hold  on  to.  Not  that  I  regard  it  of  more  importance  than  sign 
instruction,  than  instruction  in  language,  than  instruction  in 
articulation,  but,  as  has  well  been  said,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
forcefal  ways  of  expressing  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  we  educate,  and  which  in  many  cases  have  not 
hitherto  had  such  or  any  means  of  expression.  It  has  been  not 
only  directly  a  means  of  educating  them  in  that  regard  but  it 
has  wakened  them  up  to  a  perception  of  other  things  before  not 
seen  in  the  different  departments  in  which  they  are  instructed ; 
it  has  given  them  a  keenness  of  perception  which  enables  them  to 
size  an  object ;  it  has  given  them  judgment  which  enables  them 
to  determine  with  reference  to  the  relative  proportion  of  parts  to 
a  whole :  and  it  has  so  developed  in  them  a  comprehension  of 
further  and  higher  possibilities  as  to  greatly  encourage  and 
greatly  stimulate  them  to  their  ordinary  and  regular  studies. 

Then,  too,  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  the  public  need 
to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  though 
they  may  be  defective  in  one  regard,  in  that  though  they  may 
be  deprived,  as  in  many  cases  they  are,  of  oral  speech  (though 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  largely  to  see  that  there  is  a  dev- 
elopment there  that  sometimes  always  has  not  been  appreciated) 
that  in  their  perceptions,  as  for  instance  in  writing  and  draw- 
ing, they  are  not,  nor  should  they  be,  in  any  sense,  classed  with 
the  defectives.  In  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  work  done  in  the 
art  departments  of  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
wonder  is  expressed  that  such  work  could  be  done  by  a  deaf 
person.  Why,  there  is  no  wonder  about  it  at  all.  There  is  no 
reason  evident  to  my  mind  why  they  should  not  do  as  good  work 
as  is  done  by  persons  in  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  But 
if  we  can  demonstrate,  as  is  being  demonstrated,  the  fact  that 
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they  are  competent  and  able  to  do  as  good  work  as  any  do,  better 
work  than  many  do,  we  are  in  this  much  placing  them  upon  an 
equality  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons,  and  bringing  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  in  possession,  fac- 
ulties that  are  equal  to  the  best.  We  have,  fortunately,  in  our 
institution  at  Delevan,  two  specimens  of  work  done  by  students 
of  our  sister  State  Illinois.  We  have  there  a  portrait  in  crayon 
and  we  have  there,  in  relief,  in  plaster,  a  work  that  has  passed 
the  most  critical  examination  of  artists  and  critics  who  are  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  such  work,  Avho  have  without  qualification 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  in  the  plaster  and  on 
the  paper  as  being  that  of  the  very  highest  order.  And  it  is  an 
important  thing  that  if  in  Illinois  or  in  ISTew  York,  or  in  Ohio, 
or  in  Iowa  such  work  is  being  done  as  to  command  and  deserve 
approbation,  that  it  should  be  exhibited,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
played, so  that  the  public  in  this  regard,  and  the  mutes  them- 
selves, shall  finally  perceive  what  possibilities  there  are  before 
them. 

In  a  word,  then,  I  would  say  that  this  study  of  lines  and  forms, 
that  comes  from  the  elementary  instruction  given  in  our  classes, 
where  all  or  nearly  all  in  the  school  receive  the  fundamental  ele- 
mentary principles  of  art,  as  exhibited  in  free-hand  drawing, 
drawing  from  the  cast  or  drawing  from  the  object  or  from  nature 
(which  is  the  true  principle),  that  this  study  of  lines  and  forms 
corrects  and  improves  perception,  improves  the  judgment,  deep- 
ens the  understanding  and  broadens  the  mental  view  of  our  pupils 
in  every  quarter. 

Mr.  D.  GnEENBERaER — Mr.  President,  while  the  Conference 
are  collecting  their  thoughts  and  getting  ready  to  continue  this 
discussion,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  explanation  upon  one 
point  upon  which  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear  in  my  jDaper, 
and  that  is  this.  Quite  a  number  of  my  former  pupils  have  be- 
come crayon  artists,  portrait  painters,  etc.,  but  they  have  all 
done  so  without  my  advice,  I  have  never  advised  a  deaf-mute  to 
become  an  artist.  I  advise  them  to  engage  in  industrial  art,  to 
become  lithographers,  engravers,  wood  carvers,  stone  carvers, 
etc. ,  but  I  have  never  advised  any  of  them  to  engage  in  pure  art, 
because  I  consider  it  too  precarious,  and  I  would  no  more  think 
of  taking  a  number  of  boys  and  telling  them  they  can  all  become 
artists  than  of  taking  a  number  of  boys  and  telling  them  they  can 
all  become  poets.  There  are  very  few  who  have  the  talent  to 
become  artists,  whereas,  industrial  art  is  something  to  which  a 
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great  many  deaf-mutes  may  aspire,  with  a  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing. 

De.  Gillett — There  is  some  young  man,  a  draughtsman,  that 
I  saw  at  your  institution  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  have  forgotten  his 
name.  He  came  up  to  the  institution  I  think  on  Friday.  Prof, 
^^oyes,  you  saw  him. 

Prof.  Noyes — Yes,  sir,  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  Theodore  Froelick.  Yes,  he  was  for  six 
years  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  Photo  Engraving  Co.  at 
No.  67  Park  Plac^,  New  York;  now,  he  has  left  that  place  and 
erone  somewhere  else.  I  had  a  conversation  with  his  foreman  a 
little  while  ago,  when  bringing  another  boy  there,  and  he  told  me 
they  would  be  willing  at  any  time  to  give  Theodore  a  fixed  salary 
of  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  He  refused  to  take  that  and  works 
by  the  piece,  and  gets  about  fifty  dollars  a  week  on  the  average. 

One  of  my  boys,  who  is  a  crayon  artist,  came  to  me  some  time 
ago,  in  trouble;  he  could  not  get  work  enough,  and  he  wanted  to 
have  a  steady  place  in  a  lithographing  establishment  or  some- 
thing similar;  and  I  told  him  if  he  had  come  to  me  for  advice 
when  he  left  school  I  would  never  have  advised  him  to  become  a 
crayon  artist.  It  is  very  fashionable  at  present,  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  may  be  in  ten  years  from  the  present  time.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  skill  they  have  acquired  will  be  very  useful  to  them  if 
called  to  engage  in  some  other  occupation,  but  it  is  better  for 
them  to  engage  in  that  occupation  at  once,  an  occupation  which 
will  always  afford  them  steady  employment  and  suitable  wages. 
I  went  around  with  this  young  man  that  said  he  was  in  trouble 
and  tried  to  find  him  a  place,  and  while  the  matter  was  pending 
he  changed  his  mind  and  he  came  to  me  saying .  that  he  had  re- 
ceived more  work  in  his  line  than  he  could  do  in  six  months. 
But  this  may  all  blow  over.  Crayon  portrait  painting  is  very 
fashionable  at  present,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Mathison — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof. 
Greenberger  one  or  two  questions.  In  his  paper  he  stated  that  a 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  industrial  departments  in  New 
York  received  $40  or  $50  and  upwards  per  week ;  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  any  of  the  deaf-mutes  there  are  receiving  any  such 
amounts  for  their  labors  at  present.  In  Ontario  we  have  turned 
out  quite  a  number  of  pupils,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  none  of 
them  have  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  quite  so  much  money  as 
that  for  their  labor.    In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  list  of  some  four 
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pupils  who  were  employed  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
province  who  were  making  a  good  living  for  themselves^  and 
some  of  the  pupils  were  helping  their  relatives,  but  they  were 
not  artists— they  were  not  even  industrial  artists,  and  we  wer© 
content  and  thought  we  were  doing  an  extraordinarily  good  work 
if  we  made  them  good  shoemakers  and  good  carpenters.  Of 
course  we  have  one  or  two  or  three  who  have  been,  and  are  now 
making  a  good  living  in  art ;  we  have  one  puj)il  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  artist,  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  We  have  one  or  two  others  who  during  this  last 
term  have  shown  decided  talent  in  that  respect.  The  difficulty, 
however,  with  one  or  two  of  them,  is  that  when  they  get  their 
minds  set  on  art  they  want  to  be  artists  and  don't  want  to  learn 
the  language — do  not  even  want  to  learn  as  much  language  as 
they  should  have  to  get  along  in  the  world.  I  have  had  the 
difficulty  suggested  by  Dr.  Gillett — one  young  man,  a  most 
promising  young  man — and  I  advised  his  people  to  send  him 
to  an  art  school  in  Toronto  to  complete  his  studies.  He 
is  now  capable  of  doing  nice  portrait  crayon  drawing  and 
I  fear  he  will  not  return  to  the  institution.  In  our  institution 
we  haVe  endeavored  to  place  them  in  such  positions  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  a  living  independent  of  their  friends 
or  aid  given  to  them  by  anybody  else.  We  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, I  think,  in  turning  out  good  shoemakers  than  we  have 
been  in  turning  out  good  artists.  I  can  point  to  quite  a  number 
who  are  making  good  wages.  A  little  while  ago,  last  year,  after 
one  of  our  boys  had  completed  his  time  in  the  institution,  I 
brought  him  back  another  year  and  put  him  in  the  shoe  shop, 
under  a  good  instructor,  and  he  put  in  nine  hours  every  day, 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  he  would  be  under  if 
he  were  in  an  outside  shop.  After  getting  through  with  us  I  got 
place  for  him  with  a  master  shoemaker,  who  advanced  him  on. 
A  little  while  ago  he  got  the  Manitoba  fever  in  the  ^^'orthwest  — 
he  wanted  to  come  out  to  this  glorious  country  only  a  little  far- 
ther to  the  north.  He  went  to  a  place  near  Brandon,  started  a 
shoe  shop  there  and  afterwards  sent  for  one  of  the  other  boys, 
and  they  are  now  both  there,  and  carrying  on  a  very  successful 
business.  But  none  of  our  boys  make  as  much  money  as  I  hear 
of  other  deaf-mutes  making  in  other  places,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  it  is.  There  is  an  artist  in  Toronto — he  is  a  first  class 
portrait  painter  —  I  don't  think  he  can  make  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars a  week  5  I  think  he  said  he  makes  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a 
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week.  I  have  heard  others  speak  about  these  artists  and  about 
their  making  so  much  money  and  the  positions  they  take,  but  I 
don't  see  them,  I  cant't  find  them;  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
them ;  I  would  like  to  hear  about  some  of  them,  and  if  there  are 
any  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  who  know  of  any  of  those, 
it  would  rejoice  my  heart.  I  want  to  see  them  get  up  just  as  far 
as  possible.  It  would  rejoice  my  heart  to  know  that  they  were 
making  all  this  money.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  rather  that 
they  would  be  good  shoemakers  and  good  carpenters  and  good 
machinists  (and  a  good  many  of  them  are  good  machinists  in  our 
country),  a  good  deal  than  they  should  be  poor  artists.  In  our 
country  I  suppose  we  have  not  got  the  good  teachers  that  they 
have  in  Illinois  and  some  of  the  other  States,  but  I  presume  that 
this  work  of  art  will  spread,  I  presume  that  the  talents  of  deaf- 
mutes  generally,  will  be  brought  out,  but  let  us  place  within 
their  reach  something  possible  f  do  not  hold  out  inducements 
that  they  are  going  to  be  great  men  and  great  artists,  all  of  them. 
If  a  boy  is  not  going  to  make  a  good  artist  but  is  going  to  make  a 
good  shoemaker,  tell  him  he  will  be  a  good  shoemaker,  let  him 
stick  to  that. 

I  didn't  intend  to  say  anything  scarcely  when  I  got  up,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  Prof.  Greenberger  if  he  can  give  any 
number  of  instances  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  New  York  who  are 
making  as  much  money  as  he  stated  that  people  in  those 
walks  of  life  could  make. 

Me.  Greenberg-er  —  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  mentioned  a 
case,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Gillett.  I  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Froelick,  whose 
foreman  told  me  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word)  that 
this  Theodore  earned  about  $50  a  week  by  piece-work. 

There  is  another  boy,  by  the  name  of  Emanuel  Swain,  in  the 
large  lithographing  establishment  of  Munroe  &  Co.,  'New  York. 
He  has  been  there  for  six  years  now,  left  school  six  years  ago, 
and  entered  the  establishment  at  once.  Three  years  ago,  he 
told  me  that  he  received  eighteen  dollars  a  week  for  his  work.  I 
have  not  asked  him  recently.  He  has  grown  up  to  be  a  man, 
and  I  feel  a  little  delicate  about  asking  him  how  much  he  earned 
a  week. 

There  is  another  young  man  who  left  our  school  four  years  ago. 
He  has  a  place  on — well,  it's  not  a  very  nice  paper — Fuek.  in 
New  York.  He  works  there  at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
He  has  been  there  four  years. 
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There  is  another  young  man  who  has  been  four  years  with 
Hurter  Bros,,  a  large  furniture  factory  in  New  York,  doing  very 
fine  woik.  He  earns  now  about  eleven  dollars  a  week  ;  he  is 
paid  by  the  hour. 

Of  those  cases  of  lithographers  who  earn  about  $200  a  week  I 
am  told  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  in  'New  York.  They 
are  artists  of  rare  skill.  I  know  of  quite  a  number  who  earn 
forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  week.  There  is  a  large  factory  where  they 
manufacture  Eussia  leather  goods,  at  477  Broadway,  ^sTew  York, 
where  a  former  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Institution,  in  Austria,  is 
now  the  superintendent.  I  don't  know  what  his  salary  is  at 
present,  but  in  1876,  shortly  after  he  had  immigrated  here, -it 
was  forty  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  Mathison — Mr.  President,  my  mind  is  very  much  re- 
lieved because  of  the  cases  cited  by  Prof.  Greenberger  thus 
ranging  from  nine  to  ten  dollars  up.  I  believe  I  can  give  some 
instances  just  the  same,  but  there  were  such  large  amounts,  above 
the  possibility  of  them,  that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  were  any  actually  making  these  large  sums. 

Me.  S.  T.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia— Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  that  Mr.  Mathison  has  asked  this  question. 
While  Prof.  Greenberger  was  reading  his  paper  this  question  came 
into  my  mind  and  I  settled  it  somewhat  as  Mr.  Mathison  has,  and 
I  think  I  have  some  foundation  for  that  decision.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  every  member  of  this  Convention  is  interested 
in  the  subject  of  art  instruction  and  approves  of  it,  and  if  they 
have  not  already  will  probably  adopt  it  in  their  institutions,  but 
there  is  a  great  danger,  I  think,  of  deceiving  ourselves  as  to 
the  remuneration  that  may  probably  be  expected  of  this  work, 
after  children  have  left  school  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  work  myself  and  I 
have  tried  to  get  information  concerning  it.  Mr.  Greenberger  has 
stated  in  his  paper,  as  I  remember  his  figures,  nothing  less  than 
$1,000  (he  has  since  modified  the  statement  somewhat)  was  re- 
ceived as  remuneration  by  graduates  of  institutions  who  had 
been  taught  in  industrial  art. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  never  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Walker — You  didn't  mention  any  figures,  but  nothing 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  as  I  understood  it,  was  mentioned. 
Mr.  Greenberger  —  ISTo,  the  only  thing  I  said  about  a  thou- 
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sand  dollars  was  that  some  good  chemists  received  from  one 
thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Chemists, —  I 
don't  know  of  any  deaf-mutes  that  became  chemists  except  that 
one  that  I  mentioned  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Walker  —  Well,  I  was  under  the  impression;  but  I  have 
ascertained,  in  two  or  three  instances,  by  inquiry,  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  these  pupils  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  I  think  that  they  will  scarcely  ever  exceed 
twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Now,  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  ago,  you  all  remember  that 
there  was  quite  an  interest  aroused  in  the  subject  of  teaching 
lithography,  and  that  Mr.  Foster  engaged  a  competent  litho- 
grapher to  teach  the  pupils  in  the  institution  in  Philadelphia. 
That  was  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  When  I  recently 
visited  the  Philadelphia  institution  (I  went  there  to  take  a  posi- 
tion), I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  question  and  asked 
particularly  of  Mr.  Foster  what  the  results  had  been.  He  told 
me  that  they  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  so  much  so,  that  the 
teacher  of  lithography  had  been  excused.  And  I  asked  him 
what  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  after  leaving  school,  and  I  think 
there  was  only  one  person  of  the  whole  class  that  was  receiving 
anything  like  twenty  dollars,  say,  a  week,  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  majority  of  them  had  not  carried  on  the  profession  at 
all,  and  some  of  them  had  gone  back  to  the  awl  and  the  peg- 
hammer. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  They're  gone  up,  then. 

Mr.  Walker  —  They're  gone  up,  yes,  sir.  Further, — I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  department  of  this  work  of  industrial 
art  instruction  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  the  public  schools,  un- 
der the  sepervision  of  Prof.  Leland,  who  has  been  there  for  three 
or  four  years  carrying  on  a  department  of  this  kind,  giving  a 
certain  portion  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  instruction, 
and  it  was  a  very  interesting  department  to  visit.  There  they 
had  carved  furniture  —  very  fine  work  —  done  by  the  pupils — 
samples  were  shown  visitors, — and  beaded  in  brass  and  leather 
work,  and  clay  modeling,  and  all  these  different  departments, — 
very  acceptable  work.  I  asked  Prof.  Leland  about  the  remune- 
ration that  these  pupils  were  able  to  receive  after  leaving  school, 
and  he  did  not  give  me  any  figures  that  exceeded  twelve  or  fif- 
teen dollars  per  week.  I  could  not  get  him  to  give  an  instance 
of  a  child  who  was  receiving  more  than  that,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  receiving  so  much  ;  working  their  first  and  sec- 
ond year  in  the  shops  for  almost  nothing. 
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Now,  I  do  not  make  this  statement  with  the  understanding 
that  I  oppose  this  work,  I  think  it  is  a  fine  work,  and  that  all 
institutions  will  adopt  it  in  the  future,  but  I  do  think  it  is  wrong 
for  us  to  hold  out  inducements, —  I  don't  say  it  is  intentional  in- 
ducements or  that  they  are  wrong  intentionally — but  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  set  right  with  pupils  in  the  institutions,  as  to  what 
we  may  lead  them  to  expect  they  may  earn  after  they  leave  us. 

Mr.  McIntyre  —  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
this  discussion — I  have  listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
but  I  cannot  help  but  add  a  remark  or  two,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  preparation  that  we  attempt  to  make  for  the  duties 
of  life  of  the  pupils  we  receive.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  cultivation  of  art  (and  very  properly),  and  I  agree  with 
most  of  it,  but  I  cannot  help  but  think,  in  the  number  of  pupils 
that  I  have  had  under  me,  of  the  questions  that  parents  pro- 
pose: ^'We  want  you  to  prepare  this  child  for  the  duties  of 
life;  you  have  him,  it  may  be,  for  five  or  ten  years, —  we 
want  him  prepared,  that  he  may  come  home,  when  he  is  through 
with  his  tutelage,  and  may  engage  in  the  business  of  life  that  he 
may  be  able  to  make  a  living,  that  he  may  be  able  to  enjoy  him- 
self, that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  duties  that  arise  out  of  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  community."  Now,  I  have  in 
my  long  experience  (for  I  have  been  a  good  while  in  this  busi- 
ness) and  with  the  number  of  pupils  I  have  had,  I  have  found 
that  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  have  been  successful  in 
making  a  support,  and  consequently  who  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves best,  have  been  those  that  have  mastered  some  of  the 
simpler  arts  of  life.  Shoemaking  has  been  referred  to  ;  I  think 
there  are  more  of  my  pupils  now  that  are  making  an  inde- 
pendent support  by  that  that  they  have  well  learned.  But 
little  time  in  a  school,  aside  from  the  regular  studies,  can  be 
devoted  to  art ;  if  you  devote  their  whole  attention  to  art,  or 
their  principal  attention  to  art,  the  question  arises  among  the 
parents  of  these  children  and  their  friends,  ''What  are  they  to 
do  ■?  How  are  they  to  make  their  living  ?  Because  the  large 
majority  of  the  community  have  to  work  for  their  living."  That 
is  true,  and  they  cannot  make  money  and  obtain  an  independent 
support  unless  they  are  trained  in  some  employment.  Now,  the 
large  part  of  all  communities  are  laborers,  and  these  pupils  that 
come  up  here  come  up  very  largely  from  the  laboring  classes. 
Well,  if  they  can  step  one  step  higher  than  a  mere  day  laborer, 
and  have  a  business,  learn  a  business  that  they  can  carry  on  and 
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make  a  living,  they  can  settle  down  in  life  and  support  themselves. 
Well,  now,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
and  looking  at  those  that  are  alive  to-day  that  have  been  edu- 
cated in  these  institutions,  of  the  large  number  of  those  that  are 
successful,  I  think  nine-tenths  of  them  are  those  that  were  taught 
habits  of  manual  labor  and  industry  of  some  kind,  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  you  will  find  that  fact  all  over  the  country  as  you 
travel  over  it.  You  go  down  to  Pittsburg  and  you  will  find  fif- 
teen or  twenty  engaged  in  the  different  shops  that  were  educated 
and  taught  habits  of  industry — not  all  of  them  following  the  same 
trade  that  they  practiced  there,  but  they  had  acquired  that  habit 
of  manual  labor  that  when  they  went  out  to  do  for  themselves, 
and  were  separated  from  their  friends,  they  were  able  to  make  a 
living  ;  and  the  unsuccessful  ones,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  have  been  those  who  have  engaged  in  an  employment  that 
there  was  no  market  for  their  productions.  There  are  failures 
all  over  the  country  of  that  kind.  But  I  will  not  prolong  this 
discussion,  as  it  has  been  well  presented  and  I  have  been  very 
much  entertained,  but  I  think  there  is  not  enough  attention,  in 
the  observations  that  have  been  made,  to  the  simpler  mechanical 
operations,  ^^^ow,  it  has  been  proven,  in  all  the  older  institutions, 
that  the  simpler  trades,  and  even  shoemaking,  as  much  as  it  may 
be  despised  by  some,  is  a  trade  that  will  last  as  long  as  shoes  are 
worn,  and  a  boy  coming  to  the  institution  and  spending  but  little 
time,  say  t  vo  hours  a  day,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  can  make  a 
good  boot  or  shoe  and  he  can  go  home  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
neighborhood  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  the  patronage  he 
will  receive  can  set  up  a  shop  and  make  good  wages  —  ten  dollars 
a  week,  twelve  dollars  a  week  —  or  as  much  as  he  will  at  any 
half-learned  employment  of  art. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  Mr.  President,  I  most  thoroughly  agree  with 
Dr.  Mclntire,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in  his 
presentation  of  the  matter  of  art  and  mechanical  training  in  our 
institutions.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
our  institutions  can  afford  only  to  give  instruction  to  our  pupils 
in  the  simpler  trades, —  shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabinetmaking 
and  carpentering.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  pupils,  the 
most  of  the  graduates  of  the  institutions,  after  leaving,  engage  in 
some  of  these  simpler  occupations ;  and  in  institutions  where  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  train  them  in  art,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  instances  where  the  graduates  have  successfully 
prosecuted  their  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work  are  very  few. 
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In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  just  stated, 
we  attempted  to  instruct  our  .boys  or  those  of  them  who  seemed 
the  most  promising,  in  lithography.  Mr.  Arms  himself  is  a 
very  thorough  artist;  he  is  employed  in  one  of  the  larger 
lithographic  establishments  in  Philadelphia  and,  I  believe, 
receives  a  compensation  of  from  thirty  dollars  to  forty  dollars  a 
week.  Of  the  boys  that  were  under  Mr.  Arms'  instruction 
(numbering  about  fifteen),  and  for  a  period  of  about  five  years, 
there  is  only  one  boy  who  is  now  following  lithography.  He  is 
engaged  at  a  large  lithographic  establishment  in  the  city,  and 
receives,  I  think,  about  six  dollars  a  week.  He  told  me,  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  that  that  was  all  that  he  was  receiving.  I  pre- 
sume in  time  he  will  get  better  wages,  because  he  is  a  very  good 
artist.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford  to  give  our 
pupils  accomplishments. 

In  this  matter  of  teaching  them  art  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
train  them  in  mechanical  or  linear  drawing,  which  would  help 
them  in  almost  any  kind  of  occupation.  It  would  help  them  in 
their  work  as  carpenters,  as  shoemakers,  as  tailors,  as  cabinet- 
makers. There  are  only  a  very  few,  however,  who  can  become 
successful  artists,  I  mean  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Why  was  that  a  failure'?  I  saw  some  work 
produced  in  your  establishment  that  I  thought  was  very  credit- 
able. 

Mr.  Crouter — Simply  because  it  was  found  that  while  the 
boys  could,  to  a  certain  extent,  prosecute  the  work  necessary  to 
become  lithographers,  when  they  reached  a  certain  point  they 
failed.  They  do  not  have  that  delicacy  of  touch,  that  taste  in 
art,  in  order  to  make  thorough  and  successful  lithographers. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  Is  that  because  they  are  deaf? 

Mr.  Crouter — l^o,  I  won't  say  it  is  because  they  are  deaf. 

A  Member — Did  you  select  your  boys  out  of  those  that  had  a 
taste  for  it? 

Mr.  Crouter — We  selected  those  boys  that  had  a  taste  in 
drawing.  We  had,  for  some  time,  a  teacher  in  drawing  (I  must 
say,  not  a  very  good  one),  and  those  boys  that  showed  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  simple  drawing  were  instructed  in  the 
class  in  lithography.  We  had  everything  necessary  to  instruct 
them.  They  could  copy  very  well,  but  when  it  came  to  doing 
the  nice  work — the  best  work  —  work  which  would  enable  them 
to  support  themselves  after  they  left  the  institution — which  would 
take  them  into  lithographic  establishments  and  give  them  from 
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perhaps  six  to  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  week,  they  failed.  Two 
or  three  of  the  boys  attempted  it,. and  only  one  has  been  able  to 
retain  his  place.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful  in  this  matter 
of  introducing  art  into  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Walker — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  the  people  here 
to  understand  that  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  this  art  work  in  our 
institutions  at  all.  I  think,  if  a  boy  can  learn  to  make  pictures 
sufficiently  well  to  command  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  and  he  prefers  that  occupation,  that  by  all  means  we  ought 
to  help  him  to  do  that ;  but  if  he  prefers  making  that  money  by 
shoemaking,  why  I  say  let  him  do  that.  We  ought  to  have  these 
departments  in  all  our  institutions,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crouter — Well,  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  instructing  our  pupils  in  drawing  or  lithography  or 
any  other  branch  of  art,  I  simply  wish  tosay  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing successful  artists  of  all  of  our  boys — we  can  only  succedwith 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  them  —  and  whether  it  will  pay  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  art  on  such  a  large  scale,  forthe  very  few  boys 
and  girls  who  do  succeed  is  the  question. 

I  wish  to  say,  too,  in  connection  with  this,  a  very  interesting 
incident  occurred  at  our  oral  branch,  during  an  examination,  I 
think  in  April.  We  were  testing  one  of  the  classes  in  regard  to 
their  ability  to  express  thought  either  orally  or  in  writing.  One 
of  the  boys  was  quite  unable  to  express  a  certain  thought  which 
was  given  to  him  either  by  writing  or  orally ;  it  was  just  simply 
this :  Mr.  Biddle,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  stood  be- 
fore the  boy  and  raised  his  foot,  thus  ;  he  asked  the  boy  to  tell 
him  what  he  had  done.  He  could  not  do  so.  He  then  asked  the 
boy  to  write  it  on  the  slate ;  he  could  not  do  that.  Mr.  Biddle 
insisted  on  the  boy's  expressing,  in  some  way,  what  had  taken 
place.  He  turned  around  and  on  a  large  slate  drew  an  outline  of 
a  man  raising  his  right  foot,  that  way. 

Dr.  Gillett — That  was  good. 

Mr.  Crouter — He  could  not  express  the  thought  orally,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to,  neither  could  he  do  so  in  writing,  but  he 
did  it  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Peet — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crouter  one  question  in 
this  connection,  that  if  the  thought  he  wishes  to  lay  emphasis  up- 
on is  this :  Not  that  we  should  not  have  it  taught  in  the  institu- 
tions, but  that  it  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  mechan- 
ical instructions. 

Mr.  Crouter — My  idea  is  that  it  should  be  taught  in  its  sim- 
pler form,  and  in  connection  with  mechanical  training. 
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Mr.  Swiler — Mr.  President,  as  bearing  on  this  question,  if  it 
would  be  in  order,  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce, voicing  the  idea  of  this  convention  on  art  education : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Conference  that  the  importance  of 
art  instruction,  as  related  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  is  such  that  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  is  demanded ;  and 
that  it  is  recommended  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  special  teachers 
in  drawing  be  employed. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  to  speak 
to  this  resolution,  but  simply  to  say  that  the  time  is  drawing  near 
when  an  adjournment  would  be  quite  necessary  of  this  morning's 
session,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  discussion  on  this  whole  sub- 
j  ect  be  now  limited  to  about  five  minutes  more.  That  would  bring 
us  to  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  one  o'  clock,  and 
that  would  I  think  be  hardly  too  early  to  adjourn.  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  be  closed  in  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Gillett — Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  say,  about 
that  resolution,  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  an  art  depart- 
ment and  a  mechanical  department.  I  never  excused  a  pupil 
from  learning  a  trade  because  he  ^as  in  the  art  department.  I 
require  them,  every  one,  to  learn  a  trade.  If  they  can  take  a 
trade  and  then  in  addition  to  that  propose  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  draw  and  to  execute  sculpture  if  they 
can ;  but  one  in  no  sense  conflicts  with  the  other. 

The  President — Well,  that  is  art,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Gillett — Yes  sir,  it  is;  but  they  will  make  better  me- 
chanics, I  insist,  because  they  are  all  taught  these  operations  and 
these  various  relations.  There  is  no  more  conflict  between  the 
art  department  and  the  industrial  department  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  art  department  and  the  intellectual  department. 

Dr.  Peet — I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Gillett ;  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  the  art  department,  and  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment as  follows :  ' '  Also  that  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
institution  should  be  in  all  cases  cherished  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  trades." 

Prof.  Swiler  accepted  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  —  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  unnecessary  to  adopt  any 
resolution  in  the  conference.  Why  should  we  be  bound  down  to 
any  resolution?    It  is  the  custom,  in  some  bodies  that  come 
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together  to  discuss  various  matters,  to  do  away  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  discuss  the  matters  coming  before  us,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  prefer  one  thing  and  some  another ;  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  If  we  can 
agree  in  formulating  simply  our  ideas,  perhaps  that  is  very  well, 
but  I  know,  in  a  body  like  this,  it  is  hard  work  to  get  up  a  reso- 
lution that  will  formulate  the  ideas  of  the  whole  body,  and  I  for 
my  part  would  prefer  that  we  should  not  be  bound  down  by  any 
resolutions.  It  is  a  good  precedent  to  establish  in  bodies  of  this  " 
kind,  that  we  discuss  the  subject,  and  let  every  one  get  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  and  then  go  home  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

Prof.  Xoyes — Mr.  President,  there  is  one  art  that  some  of  us, 
perhaps,  know  very  little  about.  Sometimes  it  is  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  ''lost  arts,"  and  I  have  been  puzzling  my  brain  for 
some  time  to  get  some  one  to  help  me  introduce  that  art  —  I  mean 
the  art  of  cooking.  I  have  not  been  able  to  introduce  it  yet ;  but 
soon  I  will  ask  you  to  discuss  practically  a  little  work  of  that 
l^ind — whether  it  is  a  success  or  not  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Conference,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
here  the  resolution  I  was  required  to  prepare  this  morning. 

The  President — There  was  a  resolution  upon  which  you 
heard  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Peet. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Gallaudet,  I 
think  we  had  better  dispense  with  the  adoption  of  resolutions  on 
any  subject. 

The  President  — On  disputed  points,  oh  yes,  but  we  want  to 
adopt  resolutions  of  thanks,  etc. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  don't  see  what  we  are  to  gain  by  it. 

Mr.  Dobyns— Mr.  President,  when  I  go  home,  if  I  should  ' 
want  an  art  teacher,  and  should  say  to  my  Board  of  Trustees,  I 
would  like  to  have  such  a  teacher,  and  the  Conference  of  Princi- 
pals has  recommended  it,  if  we  do  not  have  the  resolution,  we 
shall  have  to  read  over  four  or  five  pages  of  the  record  to  find 
out  what  the  Conference  thought  about  it,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  If  we  adopt  a  resolution  saying  we  think  it  very 
necessary,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  at  it. 

The  President  —  Have  you  a  Board  that  pays  any  attention 
to  the  resolutions  of  deliberative  bodies? 

Mr.  Dobyns— I  have  a  Board  that  would  not  read  three  pages 
of  this  discussion  for  any  man,  but  they  would  read  a  simple 
resolution,  and  it  might  influence  them  to  some  action  that  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  institution.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
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Prof.  Swiler  — I  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  it  might,  in 
certain  quarters,  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  might  have  an 
influence  in  introducing  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  an  art 
department  in  the  schools  where  it  now  does  not  exist.  My 
thought  is,  sir,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that  can  in 
any  way  conflict,  or  in  any  way  antagonize  any  interest  which 
may  obtain  here  in  any  event.  It  bears  especially  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  as  related  to 
their  instruction  in  language,  and  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
pi-osecution  of  industrial  pursuits. 

The  President— Gentlemen,  the  question  is  before  the  Con- 
ference upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Proi^ 
Swiler. 

Mr.  Greenberger  — I  move  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Peet  —  I  would  amend  by  moving  to  lay  it  upon  the  table 
until  this  afternoon  —  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  be  post- 
poned. 

The  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  for  the  present  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  here  desirous  of  seeking  or  obtaining 
the  services  of  a  teacher  of  art,  that  there  is  a  lady  in  Phila- 
delphia, noAv  attending  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  who  is  desirous 
of  securing  a  position  in  some  institution  in  this  country  where 
she  can  give  instruction  in  art,  particularly  in  modeling  clay. 
She  has  had  some  experience  in  a  sign  institution  and  has  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  signs,  and  I  think  to  any  person  desiring  such 
a  teacher  she  would  be  very  valuable. 

Prof.  ^swES-^Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Job  Williams,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  W.  Swiler,  of  Delevan,  Wis.,  be  appointed  a  standing 
committee,  to  whom  papers  and  manuscripts  laid  })efore  this  Conference  for 
consideration  and  publication  be  referred. 

I  do  not  liere  refer  to  papers  that  are  to  be  read  and  discussed, 
but  to  those  that  are  sent  in  for  examination  and  publication  by 
this  body  and  may  not  be  read  before  us. 

Mr.  Crouter— Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  held  at  ^Northampton,  there  was  a 
committee  of  similar  nature  formed  of  which  Mr.  Hammond  is 
now  the  chairman,  and  I  think  all  such  papei'S  can  very  properly 
be  referred  to  that  committee. 
19 
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Dr.  Gillett  — The  committee  has  not  yet  been  excused  but 
expires  with  this  Conference. 

Thereupon  the  resolution  of  Prof.  Noyes  was  adopted. 

By  consent,  Prof.  Swiler  was  excused  from  the  committee  on 
examination  and  publication,  and  Prof.  Hammond  was  con- 
tinued in  that  position. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  Conference  was  opened  at  2.30 
o'clock,  Avith  Vice  President  Covell,  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  order  of  business  re- 
ported the  following  as  the  order  of  business  for  the  afternoon  : 
A  paper  on  the  causes  of  deafness  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Fulton,  of  St. 
Paul,  with  a  discussion  upon  industrial  work,  and  the  best  trades 
to  be  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  practical  value  of 
articulation  to  the  deaf  in  the  prosecution  of  business.  For 
Friday  morning,  a  paper  by  Job  Williams,  of  Hartford,  upon 
''A  system  of  instruction  adapted  to  all  deaf-mutes,  not  ex- 
cluding the  feeble-minded." 

Dr.  J.  F.  Fulton,  of  St.  Paul,  then  presented  the  following 

paper:  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  ol  making 
this  communication  to  those  whose  occupations  bear  such  a  close 
relationship  to  that  of  my  own. 

The  Avider  the  experience  of  the  otologist  the  more  he  learns  to 
appreciate  the  great  importance  of  your*  most  noble  work. 
While  otology  has  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity  during  the 
past  few  decades  it  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  our  hopeless  cases.  So  long  as  there  remains 
a  terfdency  for  the  child  to  inherit  the  infirmities  of  the  parent, 
and  humanity  is  made  subject  to  diseases  which  are  capable  of 
destroying  or  paralyzing  the  nerve  centers  without  destroying 
life,  so  long  will  there  be  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  have  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  future  progress  of  otology,  but  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  otologist  will  ever  rob  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  his  or  her  occupation. 

It  often  happens  that  the  conscientious  and  Christian  physician, 
after  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  a  fatal  disease,  gives 
the  case  over  to  the  hands  of  the  minister  to  prepare  the  way  for 
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happiness  in  the  workl  which  is  to  come.  While  this  does  not 
often  haijpen  to  the  aurist,  yet  it  happens  not  infrequently  that 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  cases  over  to  the  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  the  world 
which  now  is. 

Any  aurist  who  has  had  a  child  brought  to  him  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  its  obtaining  its  hearing  or  speaking, 
and  who  has  seen  the  expressions  of  disappointment  and  despair 
in  the  mother's  face  as  she  hears  her  worst  forebodings  confirmed, 
must  have  felt  the  great  im]3ortance  of  the  education  of  such.  It 
is  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  tell  the  anxious  mother  that  the  child 
can  be  educated  so  that  its  life  will  be  useful  and  happy.  The  lot 
of  the  uneducated  mute  is  sad  indeed.  Intercourse  with  human- 
ity being  cut  off — unable  to  obtain  instruction  and  amusement 
by  such  intercourse  or  through  books— he  is  left  to  "Nature,"  and 
becomes  a  victim  to  his  own  appetites  and  passions.  Careful  dis- 
sections of  the  brain  of  mutes  on  the  part  of  the  aurist  has  proven 
almost  conclusively  that  the  minds  of  mutes  are  as  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  as  much  intellectual  knowledge  as  their 
hearing  associates. 

But  what  are  the  causes  of  muteism!  What  gives  rise  to  the 
conditions  which  fill  these  great  and  grand  institutions  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  time  at  which  the  loss  of  hearing  takes  place  we  dis- 
tinguish between  a  congenital  and  an  acquired  deaf-muteism.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  always  if  the  deafness  existed  at  birth  or 
came  on  during  the  first  or  second  years  of  life,  as  the  statements 
of  parents  on  this  subject  are  not  reliable.  So  I  think  it  better 
to  apply  the  term  acquired  to  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing 
after  they  have  learned  to  talk.  It  is  said  that  mountainous  re- 
gions abound  in  deaf-mutes,  but  the  plains  and  low  countries  seem 
to  enjoy  relative  immunity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
different  countries  vary  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  mutes.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics,  among  10,000  peopleupon  the  continent  7.77 
are  mutes.  In  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  (you  will  notice  the 
contrast  )  3.35  are  mutes,  whereas  in  Switzerland  the  highest  num- 
ber, 24.5  are  mutes.  That  is,  in  every  10,000  inhabitants.  In 
America,  the  proportion  is  still  lower,  being  3.82. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  life  that  individuals  will  retain  their 
speech  after  having  lost  their  hearing,  their  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  One  author  feels  certain  that  children  up  to  the  elev- 
enth year  always  lose  their  speech  soon  after  having  become  deaf 
from  any  form  of,  disease  (some  even  within  six  months).  And, 
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according  to  the  degree  of  deafness,  they  lose  it  wholly  or  parti- 
ally. In  most  of  the  cases  of  those  who  have  already  learned  to 
talk,  a  loss  of  speech  from  loss  of  hearing  occurs  in  the  fourth 
year,  occasionally  even  up  to  the  tenth  year,  and  only  in  ex- 
tremely rare  cases  up  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Up  to  the  age  of 
puberty  the  methods  of  the  formation  of  words  are  not  so  firmly 
fixed  as  they  are  later  in  life  when  the  deafness  may  interfere 
with,  but  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  ability  for  their  formation. 

Another  author  says,  Children  who  can  already  speak  may 
lose  this  ability  if  they  become  deaf,  any  time  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth year ;  even  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year,  the  loss  of 
hearing  may  make  the  speech  very  imperfect." 

In  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
absolute  deafness  but  very  little  is  known,  (that  is,  but  little  is 
yet  known  in  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  parts), 
although  quite  a  number  of  post  mortems  have  been  made  by  com- 
petent pathologists.  And  here  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to  those 
in  charge  of  these  institutions  of  learning  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to  furnish  material  to  the  aurist,  so  that  he  may 
investigate  the  real  cause  of  these  very  interesting  and  vastly 
important  diseases.  A  careful,  accurate  and  scientific  i)OS^  mor- 
tem should  be  made  upon  every  subject  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  the  disease  can  be  clearly 
understood.  Some  of  the  few  conditions  already  found  are  as 
follows :  Closure  by  adhesions  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  ear, 
known  in  technical  language  as  bilateral  atresia  of  the  auditory 
meatus  and  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  absence  of  parts  of  the 
fenestra ;  arrested  development  of  certain  portions  of  the  ear  as 
of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth  5  purulent  inflammatory 
processes  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  causes  of  the  acquired  cases  are  closure  of  the  external 
canals ;  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  with  exfoliation 
of  the  small  ossicles  and  destruction  of  these  little  bones ;  de- 
struction of  the  labyrinth;  tight  adhesion  of  the  sound-conduct- 
ing chain ;  chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  filling  up  the  cavity ;  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  ear,  extending  the  same  inflammation  to 
the  middle  ear ;  inflammation  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  the  results 
of  meningitis  and  cerebritis ;  and  the  filling  up  of  the  middle  ear 
with  bony  tissues  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  acquired 
cases  of  muteism  are  caused  usually,  therefore,  by  diseases  of  the 
middle  and  external  ear ;  diseases  of  various  nature,  destroying 
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the  functions  of  hearing  before  the  victim  is  able  to  imitate 
speech.  There  is  no  change  of  the  larynx  in  these  cases  to  prev- 
ent articulation,  as  has  been  supposed,  except  those  changes 
which  come  from  disuse  of  that  organ.  Unfortunately  the  causes 
given  to  superintendents  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  and  even 
to  physicians,  on  the  part  of  parents,  are  rarely  ever  reliable. 
Too  often  we  find  on  the  record  book  such  causes  as  these: 

Colic,"  ''Burns,"  " Intestinal  obstruction, "  and  various  other 
causes  which  can  easily  be  seen  to  come  only  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  superstitious  and  ignorant  people.  Hence,  knowledge 
from  this  source  is  not  reliable. 

The  inter-marriage  of  relatives  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  production  of  congenital  deafness.  This  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  has  been  over- 
rated by  some  writers  and  under-rated  by  others.  One  author 
regards  this  as  the  cause  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  congenital 
cases.  Hartmann,  of  Vienna,  regards  it  as  eight  and  one-tenth 
per  cent,  and  Mitchell  of  six  per  cent,  but  recent  statistics  shake 
our  confidence  in  this  somewhat,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  niuteism  is  quite  common  among  the  Jews.  We 
have  been  informed  by  Hartmann  that  a  certain  part  of  our  own 
country,  which  is  isolated  somewhat  and  inter- marriage  of 
relatives  is  the  rule,  produce  an  unusual  number  of  mutes.  Dr. 
Eoosa  of  Kew  York  has  investigated  this  subject  somewhat  care- 
fully, and  while  he  admits  that  a  number  of  cases  come  from  this 
jlistrict  (somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  proportion)  also 
quite  a  number  of  imbeciles  and  cases  of  weak-mindedness  and 
various  othei^  malformations  have  presented  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  hereditary  tendency  much  interest  centers. 
It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
transmission  is  not  so  common  as  that  of  a  peculiar  family  ten- 
dency.  When  both  parents  are  mutes  hereditary  muteism  is  not 
the  rule,  but  on  the  contrary,  congenital  deaf-muteism  is  often 
seen  in  several  children  of  one  family  whose  parents  are  not 
mutes.  Statistics  show  that  the  father  is  more  apt  to  transmit 
the  malady  than  the  mother ;  and  a  number  of  mutes  have  been 
noticed  in  one  family  in  which  there  had  been  no  trouble  in  the 
hearing  on  the  part  of  the  parents  at  all. 

While  as  aurists  we  have  but  little  practical  interest  in  the 
mode  of  education  of  deaf-mutes  (a  description  of  which  forms  so 
much  of  what  is  said  about  them),  we  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  lesion  which  causes  the  trouble  as 
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well  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  aural  malady  which  destroys 
the  hearing  functions.  The  tuning-fork  has  done  much  to  aid  us 
in  the  fruitful  investigation  of  this  subject,  but  what  is  more 
needed  is  more  careful  dissections. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  exciting  cause,  I  do  not  think  I  can 
illustrate  the  subject  better  than  by  analyzing  147  cases  which 
come  from  the  very  best  authorities.  Of  these  147  cases,  44  were 
born  deaf,  that  is,  there  were  44  congenital  cases ;  27  were  caused  by 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  16  by  scarlet  fever,  13  by  brain  fever 
4  by  meningitis,  7  by  measles,  7  by  accidents,  such  as  fall  on  the 
head,  7  unknown,  4  by  convulsions,  3  by  hydrocephalus,  3  fever, 
2  whooping-cough,  2  mumps,  2  from  pneumonia,  1  from  some 
constitutional  disease.  The  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  Acquired  deafness  is  not  so  often  caused  by  primary 
affections  of  the  ear  as  by  inter-cranial  processes  and  general 
diseases.  First  in  importance  is  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, simple  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  ;  second,  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  as  typhus  fever,  scarletina,  diphtheria  and 
measles ;  and,  lastly,  primary  diseases  of  the  ear,  such  as  a  puru- 
lent inflammation  extending  to  the  labyrinth,  and  traumatic 
iniuries  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  prognosis  is  more  favor- 
able in  the  congenital  cases  than  in  the  acquired.  Some  well 
authenticated  cases  have  been  reported  of  spontaneous  improve- 
ment, ending  after  a  time  in  normal  hearing.  One  very  inter- 
esting case  has  been  reported  by  Hartmann,  another  by  Politzer. 
This  latter  case  acquired  normal  hearing.  This  can  easily  be 
explained  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  very 
slight  trouble  in  the  middle  ear  may  prevent  a  child  from  imi- 
tating speech.  This,  by  the  processes  of  nature,  may  be  absorbed, 
and  the  child  obtain  its  hearing.  ' '  On  the  other  hand, ' '  observes 
Politzer,  "I  have  never  observed  any  improvement  in  a  single 
case  of  total  deafness  acquired  in  consequence  of  scarletina  or 
diphtheria,  giving  rise  to  other  peculiar  inflammatory  processes 
of  the  middle  ear,  or  in  cases  after  meningitis  or  hydrocephalus." 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  deaf-muteism  is  not  yet  an  exact 
science.  Here  is  room  for  faithful  research  and  diligent  investi- 
gation. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  the 
pathology  of  the  ear,  before,  all  these  great  practical  questions 
can  be  answered. 
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The  President  —  Discussion  of  this  pai^er  is  now  in  order. 

Dr.  Peet  —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  is  one  of  interest  and 
importance  to  all  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  persons  will  co- 
operate with  physicians  in  giving  the  opportunity,  after  death, 
for  those  researches  which  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
cover hidden  conditions  and  causes.  It  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. If  we  can  promote  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  by  discovering 
something  which  is  hidden  to  the  ordinary  ken  of  the  physician, 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  always  to  assist  the  physician.  I  look 
upon  that  one  thing,  if  no  other,  as  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, in  a  benevolent  i^oint  of  view.  It  is  an  absurd  idea  that  so 
many  persons  have  that  the  body  is  not  to  be  tampered  with 
after  death,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake,  when  it  is  known  that  cer- 
tain matters  will  be  revealed  which  cannot  be  revealed  under 
any  other  circumstances,  when  there  is  a  body  of  men  especially 
Interested  in  a  special  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  desirous,  if  i)OS- 
sible,  of  preventing  this  calamity  which  brings  us  together  as 
fellow-workers  for  the  good  of  humanity.  If  we  can  produce  this 
impression  ui^on  the  mincis  of  the  public  we  shall  not  have  met 
in  vain ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  that  our  learned  friend 
has  brought  out  that  matter,  among  others,  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  deafness.  My  own  observation  has 
led  me  to  the  belief  that  he  is  right  in  his  oi^inion  that  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  hearing  being  brought  about  —  restoration  is 
hardly  a  i^roper  term  where  hearing  has  never  existed — you 
cannot  restore  hearing  where  it  has  never  existed ;  but  the  term 
restoration  is  a  common  one  to  use  in  that  connection,  the  hear- 
ing cannot  be  effected  through  human  instrumentality  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  case  of  acquired  deafness  as  in  the  case  of  conge- 
nital deafness.  There  have  been  at  least  two  well-authenticated 
cases  in  our  institution,  and,  I  think,  really,  a  good  many  more, 
where  the  pupils  from  being  so  deaf  when  they  entered  the  insti- 
tution that  they  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  English  language 
have  arrived  at  a  i:)oint  where  they  could  hear  very  distinctly, 
and  where  the  ear  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  normal  condition, 
and  where  it  required  education  in  order  to  make  the  hearing 
available.  I  know  of  one  case  in  particular,  a  young  man,  who 
was  deaf  when  he  entered  the  institurion,  as  a  child  nine  years 
of  age.  He  could  hear  nothing,  speak  nothing,  knew  not  a  sin- 
gle word  in  the  English  language,  but  he  afterwards  became  an 
excellent  scholar  and  is  now  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  institu- 
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tion.  His  hearing  has  grown  from  year  to  year  until  noAV  there 
is  not  a  sound  that  you  can  say  to  him,  whether  you  stand  in 
front  of  or  behind  him,  that  he  cannot  imitate  perfectly  5  and 
when  I  have  pronounced  words  that  I  knew  he  was  familiar  with 
and  he  has  spoken  them  after  me  and  I  have  asked  him  What 
is  the  meaning  of  that  Avord^  What  did  I  say^ '  he  would  reply, 
"I  don't  know."  He  would  say  the  word  after  me,  pronounce 
it  correctly,  but  was  unable  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  it.  I  would 
spell  the  word  with  the  manual  alphabet,  and  he  would  say, 
'^Oh,  is  it  that?  I  didn't  knoAV  it."  And  so  he  has  become  more 
and  more  educated  to  the  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  I 
think  eventually  he  will  become  exactly  like  other  persons,  so 
far  as  hearing  is  concerned. 

I  know  of  another  case  that  graduated  some  years  ago  who, 
from  being  apparently  totally  deaf,  became  restored  almost  en- 
tirely to  normal  speech  and  hearing ;  and  his  education  of  the 
ear  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  other  case.  I  presume  there 
are  a  great  many  more  cases  that  we  do  not  notice,  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  pupil  is  hearing  what  is  said,  and  although  he 
can  hear  and  even  imitate  sounds,  unless  the  ear  is  specially  ed- 
ucated it  is  not  discovered  because  he  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sounds  that  are  uttered  in  his  presence,  that  he  is 
becoming  a  hearing  person  rather  than  a  deaf,  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature. 

I  have  supposed  that  this  deafness  was  caused  by  wa'nt  of 
development,  and  that  the  restored  hearing  resulted  from  a  fur- 
ther development  after  birth.  I  may  be  very  much  mistaken, 
because  I  am  only  a  layman  in  that  matter.  The  idea  of  some 
obstruction,  which  was  only  temporary,  and  which  was  absorbed, 
had  not  occurred  to  my  mind  before,— it  is  a  very  interesting 
point;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  thinks  there  is 
anything  in  the  idea  of  development  subsequent  to  birth! 

Dr.  Fulton  — That  idea  has  scarcely  ever  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore and  yet  I  can  see  that  the  point  is  a  very  good  one  and  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  it  might  occur.  The  point  that  I 
hinted  at  in  the  paper  was  this:  that  a  child  might  be  born  with 
a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  for  in- 
stance, which  would  interfere  with  the  vibration  of  the  ossicles 
and  acting  in  a  mechanical  way;  it  may  not  be  perfectly  deaf,  and 
yet  deaf  to  a  sufacient  extent  so  as  to  stupefy— so  it  will  not 
acquire  the  habit  of  listening  to  sounds.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
material  becomes  absorbed,  inflammatory  material  is  taken  up  intoy 
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the  circulation,  tlie  mucous  membrane  becomes  thin'iier,  the  ossi- 
cles receive  room  by  which  they  can  attain  their  normal  vibra- 
tion, and  the  hearing  of  the  individual  will  take  place.  But  in 
regard  to  the  question  which  you  introduce  —  it  is  very  important 
because  we  can  easily  see  how  that  by  at  first  sounding  loud  sounds 
into  the  ear,  the  sense  of  hearing  will  become  more  and  more 
acute,  and  finally  come  up  more  nearly  to  a  normal  standard.  The 
case  you  report,  also  introduces  the  very  close  relationship  which 
should  be  constantly  brought  about  between  the  aurist  and  the 
superintendents  of  these  institutions,  because  there  are  only  two 
well  authenticated  cases  reported  in  medical  literature  of  recov- 
ery in  congenital  cases.  One  is  I'eported  by  the  authority  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Hartmann,  another  by  Dr.  Pol- 
itzer, — Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Politzer,  of  Vienna. 
But  doubtless  many  other  cases  have  occurred  under  the  obser- 
vation of  superintendents  which  have  never  reached  the  ear  of 
medical  writers  as  they  should  have  done. 

Prof.  ^sToyes — Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the" 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  that  for  qtlite  a  number" 
of  years  it  has  been  our  practice  here  to  receive  visits  from  three 
or  four  specialists  every  school  year  —  by  Dr.  Fulton  and  his  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Atwood,  (a  man  of  noble  memory),  also  Dr.  Thomj)- 
son,  all  of  St  Paul  —  all  specialists  in  their  line.  Their  visits 
have  been  for  the  puri)ose  of  examining  the  ears  of  all  the  child- 
ren here.  They  have  also  visited  the  institution  for  the  blind 
and  examined  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  there.  I  presume  all  these 
superintendents  know  "  ow  many  times  parents  who  are  an:?fioiis 
that  the  hearing  of  their  children  sh  ould  be  restored,  put  themselves 
not  only  to  great  inconvenience  but  to  great  expense,  in,  I  might 
almost  say,  experimenting  upon  the  ears  of  their  children,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  have  their  hearing  restored.  I^ow,  these 
gentlemen  specialists,  among  them  Dr.  Fulton,  have  come  here 
from  time  to  time,  and  (I  want  to  state,  gratuitously)  have  given 
their  time  for  the  puri:)Ose  of  examining  and  pronouncing  uiDon  the 
condition  of  the  ears  of  these  children  and  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
The  object  has  been  to  satisfy  their  parents.  I  state  to  them,  in 
my  little  leaflet  that  goes  to  them,  that  these  gentlemen  will 
examine  their  children  and  report ;  that  if  there  is  a  case  that  is 
in  any  way  hopeful,  the  parent  shall  have  the  opinion  of  the 
specialist  and  they  shall  in  due  time  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  child  properly  treated.  If  the  expert  iDronounces  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ear  hopeless,  I  make  a  record  of  that.    And  it  is  a 
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source  of  great  satislaction  to  me  to  have  one  of  these  specialists 
come  here  and  determine  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other,  so 
that  I  may  say  to  the  parents  of  these  children,  ''There  is  no  use 
of  your  experimenting  on  these  children  or  of  spending  money 
upon  them ;  here  are  gentlemen  that  are  competent  to  decide, 
and  they  say  that  this  case  is  a  hopeless  one,  and,  therefore,  sim- 
ply a  little  treatment — if  the  ear  is  running,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — a  little  application  that  will  heal  it  up  and  put  it  in  a 
sound  condition,  is  all  that  is  needed."  It  is  hard  to  come  to 
that  conclusion,  but  that  is  the  most  sensible  way  to  do,  in  a  great 
many  instances ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  these  gentlemen  that  are  interested  in  this 
work,  that  someone  should  examine  the  ears,  or  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent,  sensible  opinion,  and 
so  shut  out  the  quacks. 

I  had  a  nice  little  boy  last  year  that  was  kept  at  home  for 
months,  or  at  least  a  month  and  a  half,  and  the  only  object  was 
just  for  some  quack  to  experiment  on  his  ears,  and  when  he  came 
back  here  he  didn't  want  anybody  to  come  near  his  ears  because 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  have  another  excruciating  operation 
performed. 

Xow,  physicians  like  Dr.  Fulton  and  his  predecessor  have  made 
these  examinations  voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  and  I  feel  that 
this  institution  is  under  great  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  for 
doing  this,  and  the  parents  of  these  children  as  well.  I  think,  in 
looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  these  children  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can  in  reference  to  giving  the  anxious  parents  a  true  state- 
ment in  reference  to  their  condition. 

A  Member— Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  ^Toyes 
this  question  — if  he  ever  found  any  that  by  that  treatment  were 
benefitted  ^ 

Prof.  I^oyes— Well,  sir,  by  the  last  examination  made  by  Dr. 
Fulton,  he  thought,  in  one  case,  that  there  was  one  ear  that 
might  be  improved ;  and  I  sent  the  boy  home  to  be  treated  right 
away,  but  as  to  the  result  of  that  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  doc- 
tor is,  I  believe,  to  examine  that  boy's  ear,  and  do  something  for 
him  during  the  present  vacation. 

A  Member — ^^He  has  received  no  benefit,  eh"? 

Prof.  IS^oyes — I  have  not  heard,  sir. 

Dr.  Fulton — He  has  never  reported. 

Prof.  IS^oyes— The  boy  has  been  experimented  upon  so  many 
times  that  I  suppose  he  is  unwilling  to  go  and  that  the  parents 
are  unwilling  to  force  him. 
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Now,  there  is  one  other  point.  I  feel  under  obligation  to  Dr. 
Fulton  for  preparing  this  paper  and  coming  here,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  great  interest  in  this 
subject. 

The  point  that  he  spoke  of,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  congenitally  deaf,  reminds  us  of  the  interesting  point  that 
was  developed  in  the  convention  recently  at  New  York  —  that 
there  is  not  only  a  possibility  but,  as  we  have  had  it  already 
illustrated,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  in  a  number  of  cases, 
and  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  heretofore  estimated,  I 
think,  there  may  be  an  impi^ovement  in  the  sense  of  hearing  5 
more  especially  in  regard  to  those  who  are  congenitally  deaf — 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Gillespie  brought  out  in  his  Avork, 
in  Nebraska,  and  perhaps  Miss  McCowen,  in  Chicago.  And  I 
would  like  to  state  here  that  before  this  Conference  adjourns  I 
would  be  glad  if  one  of  my  teachers,  Mr.  Wing  (who  uses  an  ear 
trumpet,  and  who  has  now  received  a  shipment  from  New  York 
city  of  special  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  partially  deaf), 
would  show  you  something  that  he  has  already  learned  by  his 
experience  and  his  observation  in  reference  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  quite  a  proportion  of  the 
pupils  of  this  Institution.  It  is,  I  think,  something  in  a  line 
that  we  have  not  heretofore  been  acquainted  with  and  that  we 
ought,  as  superintendents  and  professional  men,  to  give  some 
little  attention  to. 

Mr.  Hammond — Mr.  President,  in  the  Arkansas  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  there  Avas  one  pupil  who  took  a  course  and  left 
the  institution ;  I  believe  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  congenitally 
deaf.  He  went  from  there  to  the  Hot  Springs  — I  don't  know  as 
he  went  there  with  the  purpose  of  trying  the  water  on  his  ears  — 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  took  the  baths  while  there,  and  his  hearing 
was  restored  to  him.  He  then,  of  course,  had  to  begin  to  learn 
the  English  language  somewhat  as  an  infant  Avould.  At  the  time 
I  knew  him  he  had  been  away  from  the  institution  i:>erhaps  six 
or  seven  years,  possibly  not  quite  so  long  as  that,  and  he  did  not 
have  the  full  command  of  the  English  language  at  that  time. 
That  might  partly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  parents  were 
German  and  spoke  German  at  home,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  congenitally  deaf.  I  believe  that  that  was  his  case,  that 
He  was  congenitally  deaf. 

I  met  one  other  person  who  said  that  his  hearing  was  restored 
— his  name  was  Davis — he  Avas  a  photographer  in  Indianapolis, 
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and  I  believe  had  been  at  one  time  in  the  institution.  Dr.  Mc- 
Intire  can  tell  whether  he  was  congenitally  deaf  or  not.  He  said 
he  regained  his  hearing  during  a  cannonading. 

Dr.  McIntire — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  boy's  hearing  was 
completely  restored. 

Mr.  Hammond — Yes,  at  the  time  I  knew  him  he  could  hear 
as  well  as  any  one.  My  remembrance  is  that  he  was  a  congenital 
mute.  Whether  he  was  totally  deaf  it  never  was  tried,  but  he 
went  through  the  institution  as  a  deaf-mute ;  that  he  was  too 
deaf  to  be  treated  in  any  way. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  I  think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Covell  will 
recollect  a  case  in  Virginia.  The  boy  said  to  me  that  he  went  to 
school  at  Staunton  some  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a 
deaf  pupil,  but  he  now  hears  and  speaks  and  retains  a  knowledge 
of  the  sign  language.  I  see  him  quite  often,  but  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  catechise  him  very  much  as  to  what  he  has  passed 
through ;  that  is  his  story.  He  could  hear  and  sjDcak  in  his  early 
Jife,  but  lost  his  hearing  and  then  went  to  the  institution,  and 
now  h6  i§  a  hearing  and  siDcaking  inan  and  can  hear  as  well  as 
anybody. 

Mr.  COvell  —  It  seems  that  he  was  there,  but  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  case  as  presented  by  Dr.  Gallaudet ;  I  had  never 
heard  of  his  restoration. 

Dr.  MacIntire — In  respect  to  the  case  in  Indiana, — he  wa8^ 
not  born  deaf,  but  became  deaf  from  sickness  in  early  life,  and: 
had  rather  a  poor  physical  development.  As  he  grew  in  age  he 
entered  the  school,  but  was  not  deaf  then.  As  his  health  improved 
his  hearing  improved,  so  that  when  he  left  he  could  hear  well. 
There  was  another  thing  in  connection  with  that  case  which  I 
will  mention.  Before  he  entered  school  his  power  of  distinguish^ 
ing  sounds  became  very  deficient,  but  as  his  attention  was  culti- 
vated and  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  developed,^  his  hearing 
improved.  I  think,  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  hear,  as  as  my 
observation  goes,  that  is  the  main  thing — to  get  them  to  pay  at- 
tention; thereby  they  gain  a  facility  in  understanding  others  and 
thus  it  is  called  imj^roving  their  hearing,  whereas  it  is  simply 
and  principally  the  improvement  of  their  attention. 

Mr.  Greenberger — Mr.  President,  as  the  remarks  of  Mr.„ 
Hammond  would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  advertisement  for  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  he  owns 
any  stock  in  those  springs. 

Mr.  Hammond— i^o  ;  I  wish  I  did. 
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Mr.  Greenberger — The  reader  of  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  just  listened,  has  mentioned  a  certain  locality  in  the  United 
States  from  which  the  largest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  the 
world  has  come.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember.  They  say  that  island  was  settled  by  about 
twenty  families  and  that  they  have  intermarried  so  that  now  they 
have  a  population  of  about  two  thousand,  and  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
I  think  some  of  our  I^^ew  England  friends  might  be  able  to  give 
us  some  information  on  that  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Williams;  I 
would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Williams — I  can  give  you  no  very  definite  information 
in  regard  to  it.  I  was  down  to  Martha's  Vineyard  last  summer, 
down  at  Chilmark,  at  the  end  of  the  island,  where  most  of  the 
deaf-mutes  are.  I  went  out  and  spent  a  Sunday  there  and  talked 
with  them,  and  I  found  at  that  end  of  the  island  about  ten  or  a 
dozen  deaf,  mutes,  and  that  was  all  that  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
island  at  the  time.  There  are  a  few  others  scattered  over  the 
island, —  I  think,  perhaps  on  the  whole  island  there  may  be 
twenty  or  twenty-five  mutes;  not  over  that,  I  think. 

Dr.  Gillett — What  is  the  population  of  the  island? 

Mr.  Williams — That  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  an  island  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  is  settled  by  a  sparse  population.  Cottage 
Oity,  in  the  summer,  of  course,  has  a  very  large  population,  but 
the  ordinary  population  of  Cottage  City  during  the  year  is,  I 
think,  about  five  hundred  ;  and  I  should  think  perhaps  of  the 
whole  island,  it  might  be  two  or  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Greenberger— It  was  I^antucket  Island  that  I  heard 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  Williams— Well,  think  there  are  a  few  mutes  in  Nan- 
tucket, but  I  know  that  last  year,  before  I  went  down  there,  I 
ran  over  the  record  of  those  who  had  been  in  an  asylum  with  the 
idea  of  hunting  them  up,  and  I  think  there  had  been,  in  all,  from 
Martha's  Vineyard,  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven,  as  nearly  as 
I  remember,  and  in  Nantucket,  not  over  twelve,  I  think;  I  think 
not  as  many  as  that ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number,  but  I 
know  that  there  were  a  good  many  more  from  Martha's  Vine- 
yard than  from  Nantucket. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  — I  move  that  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
subject. 

Dr.  Gillett  — I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Prof.  Bell  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Convention.    I  was  in  hopes  that  he  might  get 
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here  before  this  subject  was  disposed  of  and  give  us  his  ideas  on 
a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  I  would  say  that  statistics  concerning 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  his  hands  and  I  think  it  highly  prob- 
able that  he  will  be  able  to  present  us  some  views  on  that  sub- 
ject; I  presume  he  will  be  here  to-night. 

Prof,  ^^^oyes  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy  to  introduce  to 
the  convention  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  of  Butfalo,  New  York,  and 
the  Eev.  Father  Hines,  of  the  same  place,  ex-president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  move  that  they  be  elected  to  the  position 
of  honorary  members  of  this  conference. 

The  President — Those  names  will  gladly  be  entered  up  on  the 
records  of  the  convention  as  honorary  members.  We  are  glad  to 
meet  them. 

Prof,  ^^^oyes  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able to  the  conference  to  hear  just  a  few  words  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunne  concerning  the  work  in  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dunne— Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  conference :  I  am  rather  taken  by  surprise  to  be  called 
upon  to  speak  to  such  a  gathering  after  traveling  a  long  ways, 
and  I  may  say  not  a  very  agreeable  journey  having  met  with  many 
disappointments  on  the  Avay .  We  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting  but  were  detained  at  several  points.  Hence,  for 
want  of  sleep  and  other  inconvenience,  to  attempt  to  give  you  any 
reasonable  and  at  the  same  time  just  knowledge  of  the  work  being 
done  in  Buftalo  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  me.  I  can  sim- 
ply state,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  deaf-mute  is  being  quite 
well  attended  to  in  Buffalo.  Of  course,  ours  is  the  only  institu- 
tion right  there,  but  we  have  other  most  worthy  institutions 
quite  near  by,  and  I  think  very  few,  if  any  deaf-mutes  in  Buffalo 
are  found  not  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  great  privileges 
which  our  State  affords.  Of  course  I  suppose  most  of  the  pupils 
of  Buffalo  City  attend  our  institution.  We  have,  however,  very 
few  non- Catholics ;  as  you  are  well  aware,  ours  is  a  Catholic 
institution --in  this  sense,  that  it  is  presided  over  by  Catholic 
teachers :  this  brings  all  Catholic  children  of  that  vicinity  within 
our  institution— in  most  all  cases.  .We  have,  however,  a  few 
non-Catholic  children  and  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  afford 
them  the  same  opportunities  as  our  own.  We  look  upon  our- 
selves as  mere  agents  of  the  public— we  are  their  guardians  and 
custodians  of  the  State  fimds,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  further 
the  cause  of  those  who  are  under  our  charge ;  we  believe  that  to 
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be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  lience,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
we  lay  aside  all  feeling  of  our  special  work,  and  try  to  make  our 
labor  extend  to  the  general  good,  ^^ow,  we  have  in  our  institu- 
tion at  present  about  160  pupils.  We  have  them  from  seven 
years  up.  We  have  some  girls,  and  if  I  must  say  so  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  young  ladies  attain  greater  pi^oficiency  than 
the  young  men  in  our  studies  —  in  our  mental  studies.  As 
regards  the  industrial  part  of  our  institution,  our  boys,  we  must 
say,  make  a  greater  success  of  it.  We  teach  and  give  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  type-setting,  of  cane-chair  seating,  of  shoemaking 
and  tailoring,  and  of  plain  and  fancy  dressmaking  for  the  young 
ladies,  and  also  teach  them  the  best  way  of  doing  ordinary  house 
hold  duties. 

We  feel  very  grateful,  and  it  makes  our  labor  quite  satisfactoi  y, 
to  find  that  it  meets  with  such  a  genetous  response  on  the  part 
of  our  charges.  I  may  say  that  if  there  is  anything  we  pride 
ourselves  upon,  it  is  the  love  and  affection  of  our  children  for 
our  teachers,  and  after  they  leave  the  institution  walls  they  never 
fail  to  remember  the  kindnesses  they  have  received ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  same  with  yourselves.  This  is  a  great  recompense 
for  the  years  of  labor  that  you  spend  in  their  behalf. 

Our  institution  is  not  just  what  we  wish  it  to  be.  Our  mate- 
rial structure  might  well  be  advanced.  Our  numbers  have  been 
increasing  for  the  past  years,  and  really  our  present  accommoda- 
tions are  not  what  they  should  be.  We  hope,  however,  to  have 
this  defect  very  soon  remedied.  We  have  a  very  beautiful  place 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (at  present  we  are  right  in  the  center 
of  the  city),  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  ample  accommodation  for 
all  our  children.  We  intend  this  fall,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
term,  to  send  the  small  ones  of  our  body  to  this  place  in  the  coun- 
try. We  call  it  in  the  country  because  it  is  removed  from  the 
wear  and  tear  and  buzz  and  excitement  of  the  city.  We  intend, 
of  course,  to  send  only  the  youngest,  at  present,  because  the 
buildings  there  will  not  accommodate  above  fifty  I  think ;  how- 
ever, take  fifty  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  you  can  readily 
see  that  our  accommodations  in  our  old  place  will  then  be  ample. 
Sooner  or  later  we  trust  we  may  have  all  our  children  removed 
outside  of  this  hum  and  business  of  the  city.  Although  we  are 
in  about  as  quiet  a  block  as  Ave  could  hope  to  obtain  in  our  part 
of  the  city,  still  we  must  feel  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
traction there ;  there  is  always  such  a  tendency,  to  the  boys  es- 
pecially, to  run  out  upon  the  street,  and  certainly  we  try  to  im- 
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press  upon  tliem  that  we  are  not  to  be  considered  as  jailers — we 
want  to  impress  upon  them  there  that  they  are  in  an  educational 
Institution  and  not  in  a  protectory  or  an  asylum  of  refage;  hence^ 
-our  means  and  mode  of  discipline,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  is  one  of 
the  mildest,  and  we  feel  we  can  accomplish  far  more  by  mild 
means  than  by  others.  It  is  true  that  at  times  we  are  called  up- 
on to  exercise  and  wield  physical  suasion — this  must  be  expected 
among  a  crowd  of  boys— hoAvever  very  rarely  are  we  called  up- 
on to  do  so.  As  I  remarked  before,  the  affection  of  our  children 
is  so  great  for  their  teachers  that  one  word  from  them  and,  in 
fact,  a  cross  look  is  enough  to  correct  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  our  neighboring  institutions 
are  thriving  so  well.  Of  course  we  keep  ourselves  posted,  as  you 
do,  upon  our  neighbors'  work,  and  it  is  no  little  gratification  to 
us  to  see  the  cause  of  the  deaf-mute  being  looked  after  so  thor- 
oughly throughout  the  country.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  one 
of  our  cities,  I  was  told  that  a  great  moving  was  taking  place  to 
further  the  interest  of  this  cause.  I  am  sure  whatever  words  I 
am  able  to  speak  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  the  cause  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give,  for  I  know  that  no  one  outside  of  teachers  and 
no  one  who  is  not  within  reach  of  them,  concerning  this  class  of 
children,  is  able  to  appreciate  their  needs,  and  I  know  that  no  one 
understands  the  infirmities  of  the  child  better  than  the  teacher. 
I  know  that  I  could  understand  them  far  better  if  I  were  a  teacher. 
I  am  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  teacher,  but  in 
my  capacity  simply  the  chaplain  of  the  institution.  Of  course  I 
am  called  upon  to  give  instructions  on  Sundays,  and  at  times,  I 
must  go  and  encourage  the  children  and  visit  them,  visit  the 
school  room  and  listen  to  their  examinations  and  encourage  them 
by  kind  words.  And  certainly,  as  you  well  know  yourselves,  the 
visits  of  any  superior  in  the  institution,  though  rare,  are  at  all 
times  most  agreeable  and  encouraging  to  the  children. 

Now,  I  wish  I  could  say  more  ;  had  I  come  intending  to  speak 
at  any  length,  I  might  not  have  bored  you,  perhaps,  with  such 
very  crude  talk,— for  you  are  not  used  to  such.  You  come  here 
prepared,  and  you  know  what  you  are  to  say,  and  your  experi- 
ence with  this  class  of  persons  is  so  much  better  than  mine  that 
any  words  I  might  say  would  simply  possibly  awaken  a  thought 
in  your  mind  and  not  at  all  give  you  any  knowledge.  So  trust- 
ing now  that  our  good  cause  may  prosper,  and  expressing  the 
gratification  I  feel  to  be  present  here  the  first  time  in  such  a  body, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last.    I  shall  always  endeavor  to  be  pres- 
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ent  at  sncli  gatlieriiigs  wliile  I  live,  for  while  I  live  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  an  interest  in  these  poor  outcasts  of  society. 

The  Rev.  Father  Hines  was  called  upon  to  address  the  Con- 
ference but  begged  to  be  excused. 

The  President  —  The  next  topic  before  the  Conference  is  in- 
dustrial work  aiul  the  best  trades  to  be  taught.  The  committee 
don't  seem  to  have  arranged  their  team. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudp:t— Mr.  President,  the  committee  expect 
the  whole  Conference  to  be  "the  team"  on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Peet  —  Call  on  Dr.  Maclntire. 

The  President— Dr.  Maclntire  is  called  for.  Doctor,  don't 
leave  out  cooperage.  They  don' t  any  of  them  say  anything  about 
that,  and  we  couldn't  get  along  without  barrels  up  here  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  MacIntire  — Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  the  talking 
kind  and  I  have  not  prepared  anything  upon  this  subject.  I  feel 
the  importance  of  it  — I  know  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
instruction ;  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  the  older 
institutions  that  it  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  next  to  that  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for 
the  business  of  life. 

In  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  the 
trades,  or  occupations,  that  have  been  carried  on  that  have  met 
with  most  favor  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful  are, 
first,  shoe  making  and  cabinet  making,  (including  carpentering) 
and  printing,  for  boys  j  for  girls,  all  the  variety  of  needle-work 
—making  of  dresses  — and  the  simpler  and  the  easier  parts  of 
the  household  work.  The  great  question  with  any  superintend- 
ent in  respect  to  this  is  to  divide  the  time  properly  between  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  and  mere  industrial  training.  I  find 
that  in  my  experience  and  observation  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
means  of  intellectual  culture;  and,  without  detaining  the  Confer- 
ence with  numerous  particulars,  I  wUl  give  one  instance  in  which 
I  had  a  class  of  boys  —  four  or  five  of  them  were  very  dull  —  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  had  been  to  school  one  or  two  years, 
seemed  to  have  no  attention.  I  put  them  into  the  chair  factory 
and  allowed  them  a  percentage  upon  the  work  they  would  do.  I 
had  sixty  of  those  little  boys  in  that  shop  caning  chairs.  These 
boys  that  were  very  dull  in  school,  I  noticed  soon  after  they  got 
in  there,  brightened  up  and  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  school, 
^^^ow,  as  a  fact,  you  cannot  get  uncultivated  children,  children  of 
ten  years  of  age,  that  have  never  been  to  school,  never  received 
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any  education  at  lionie,  to  apply  their  attention  to  tlieir  lesst 
very  long  at  a  time,  and  the  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  became  a  drudge 
to  them  and  you  could  hardly  interest  them;  fixing  their  minds 
on  their  studies  was  impossible,  for  so  long  a  time;  but  relieving 
them  by  having  this  variety  of  Avork  for  a  couple  of  hours  I  found 
that  their  attention  was  cultivated  very  rapidly,  the  boys  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  were  doing  something  useful  and  they  seemed  to 
grow  an  inch  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  And  I  carried 
on  that  shop  till  I  left  there,  and  I  found  it  one  of  the  very  best 
of  things,  much  better  than  rough  playing.  They  had  plenty  of 
time  for  exercising  besides  this,  but  they  Avere  not  old  enough  to 
be  put  at  any  other  larger  work. 

Well.  I  found  this  a  means  of  training  the  girls:  Ave  had  a  room 
fitted  up.  and  a  teacher,  where  they  Avould  go  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  simply  at  sewing.    The  very  fact  of  hemming  or  stitching 
or  knitting,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  fixed  their  minds  upon  it 
longer  than  you  could  get  them,  uncultivated  as  they  were,  to  fix 
their  attention  in  the  school  room.    And  I  have  found  that  those 
boys  that  Avere  the  most  faithful  at  their  a\  ork  in  the  shops,  im- 
proved faster  than  those  that  ran  about  and  spent  all  of  their 
time,  out  of  the  school  room,  in  doing  nothing.    I  know  this  to 
be  the  fact  in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  I  believe  that  as  an  in- 
strument of  education,  aside  from  the  mere  skill  in  mechanics, 
this  work  of  a  short  time  each  day  during  the  week,  is  a  means 
of  intellectual  culture  and  of  good  order  and  of  self-reliance  and 
obedience.    They  take  an  interest  in  something  that  they  are  do- 
ing, and  it  seizes  upon  them  at  once.    They  make  a  thing,  and 
they  see  that  there  is  some  merit  in  it.    I  got  circular  saws  — 
these  little  saws— three  or  four  of  them,  and  set  them  to  sawing 
up  and  making  brackets  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  got 
them  a  lathe  and  set  them  to  turning.    They  would  turn  out 
all  sorts  of  things  and  interested  themselves  in  that,  and  it  did 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  school,  spending  two  hours  a  day  at 
that,  but  it  was  rather  an  aid.    It  deepened  the  conviction  in  my 
mind,  that  instead  of  being  a  detraction,  it  was  an  aid  to  the 
school,  to  say  nothing  about  the  habits  of  industry  that  they  ac- 
quired, and  that  is  a  very  important  thing.    You  take  any  boA 
and  let  him  grow  up  in  idleness  and  never  learn  to  do  anything 
with  his  hands,  I  don't  care  how  much  you  instruct  him,  or  hoAV 
much  care  you  devote  on  him,  until  he  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  if 
he  has  to  work  for  a  living  afterwards,  he  is  a  very  lazy  man,  and 
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you  can  hardly  get  him  to  do  anything.  But,  if  yon  commence 
thus  early  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  industry,  this  difficulty  will 
be  avoided.  ISToav,  we  all  have  to  work  —  very  few  of  us  escape 
from  it— the  vast  majority  of  men;  and  I  may  refer  to  a  fact  in 
]ny  own  history.  I  was  sent  to  school  when  I  was  about  fifteen; 
I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  My  father  said  that  I  must  learn  to 
work  first,  and  he  put  me  into  a  shop;  I  worked  three  years  there, 
every  day,  steady,  and  then  I  went  to  college,  is^ow,  in  looking 
back  over  that  experience  those  three  years  of  steady  work  were 
to  me,  as  to  the  success  of  life  (if  I  have  ever  attained  any)  and 
as  to  the  business  of  life,  and  as  to  my  own  happiness,  as  good  a 
part  of  my  schooling  as  I  ever  had. 

The  President— Well,  Doctor,  how  about  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  the  condition  of  these  children  while  they  are  doing 
that  work?  '  ^ 

Dr.  MacIntire  — Oh,  yes— that   escaped  my  mind.  This 
regular  employment  of  the  children  for  a  short  time  each  day 
was  very  beneficial.    They  would  go  into  supper  and  they  would 
eat  heartily.    If  they  went  out  playing  and  exercised  violently 
they  would  become  over-heated  and  probably  be  injured  by  their 
violent  play ;  but  this  work  in  the  shop  for  a  short  time  each  day 
occupied  their  attention  and  helped  them.   We  had  a  large  cabinet 
shop,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  old  enough,  we  had  thirty  hoys 
working  in  there ;  and  they  made  all  kinds  of  furniture,  of  the 
very  best  kind,  and  we  did  not  think  a  boy  was  able  to  graduate 
in  the  latter  department,  if  he  worked  in  that  shop,  unless  he 
could  make  the  best  kind  of  a  bureau,  or  clothes-press,  or  dress 
the  finest  piece  of  furniture.    In  this  shop  there  is  now  of  course 
considerable  machinery,  and  at  cabinet  making  in  the  old  way 
no  man  can  earn  his  salt,  in  these  days ;  it  is  not  like  it  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  hence  the  pupils  must  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  simpler  part  of  the  machinery  in  these  shops;  and  if  I  were 
going  to  establish  a  cabinet  shop  (as  I  hope  to  do  within  a  year  in 
the  new  institution  with  which  I  am  now  connected),  I  would  intro- 
duce the  lathe  and  the  cabinet  machine  and  friezer  and  all  these 
machines  they  use  in  making  ordinary  cabinet  work  and  furni- 
ture.   They  must  learn  the  use  of  the  tools  when  they  go  out. 
Now,  the  boys  that  went  out  from  the  institution  in  Indiana  (I 
know  of  a  number  of  them  that  are  working  in  different  factories) 
went  right  into  the  establishment  and  took  their  place,  and  one 
that  I  have  in  mind  now  makes  as  big  wages  as  any  one  working 
in  the  shop,  and  he  has  worked  there  for  four  or  five  years.  He 
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sees,  sometimes  to  the  care  of  the  machine  and  sometimes  he  puts 
the  work  together,  and  he  is  a  good  workman.  He  learned  it  all 
in  the  institution  during  his  course  of  study.  And  six  of  the  boys 
that  went  out  of  the  shoe-shop,  that  graduated,  went  into  a  fact- 
ory where  they  make  shoes  by  machinery.  I  went  over  there 
three  months  afterwards  — I  went  frequently  —  but  I  went  on 
purpose  to  tind  out  from  the  foreman  of  that  shop  how  they  suc- 
ceeded. They  had  been  in  there  only  four  months  and  they  had 
learned  to  make  shoes  by  hand  with  very  little  machinery.  He 
told  me  that  those  six  men  were  the  best  men  that  he  had  in  the 
factory,  and  I  don't  know  but  some  of  them  are  working  there 
yet. 

The  President— I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  fact  that  boots 
and  shoes  are  made  by  machinery  very  largely  now  does  not 
interfere  with  this  work  m  these  institutions? 

Dr.  MacIntire— It  does  to  some  extent,  but  there  will  always 
be  shoes  made,  and  then,  as  they  do  in  some  of  these  institutions, 
for  instance  in  Philadelphia,  they  have  introduced  some  of  this 
machinery,  and  so  they  do  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  whei^e  they 
have  700  boys,  and  they  make  a  large  amount  of  work  and  their 
own  clothing  iind  shoes.  They  have  used  some  machinery,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  introducing  this  machinery  into  the 
shops.    It  is  as  necessary  as  the  books  are  in  the  schoolroom. 

Dr.  Peet— Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  if  your  graduates  go 
into  these  shoe  factories  and  are  furnished? 

Dr.  MacIntire  — Certainly  they  do;  numbers  of  them  have. 
And  these  boys  now,  that  work  in  this  shop  simply  at  caning, 
when  they  get\-o  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  one  or  the  other  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  Simpson  (Of  Dakota)  asks  Dr.  Macintire  this  question : 
Who  should  decide  what  trade  a  boy  should  learn? 

Dr.  MacIntire— Mr.  Simpson  asks.  Who  shall  decide  what 
trade  a  boy  should  learn?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  what  the  probability  of  that  boy's  life  is, 
what  his  home  is,  where  he  will  go  when  he  goes  home  5  and  then 
I  would  consider  his  talents  and  taste  and  preferences.  Consult 
those  matters,  as  tar  as  can  be  done,  in  the  institution.  But  I 
have  an  idea  in  reference  to  this  that  is  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion—  .• 
The  President— (Interrupting.)  He  wants  to  know  who  is 
going  to  decide  what  trade  he  should  learn ;  whether  it  is  the 
parent,  the  superintendent  or  who  is  the  deciding  power. 
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Dr.  MacIntire — Well,  I  say  I  would  consult  the  liarents  and 
the  child,  and  what  his  prospects  in  life  would  be  afterwards, 
and  whether  he  were  going  back  home  to  work  at  that  trade. 
But  I  don't  think  that  is  so  important  as  some  othei^  things. 
^ow,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  puj^il  that  was  educated  —  one  of  the 
early  pui)ils  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution — he  learned  boot 
and  shoe  making ;  he  learned  the  trade  very  well.  He  has,  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  been  a  foreman  in  one  department  of 
the  great  Thompson  Iron  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  and  has  thir- 
teen men  under  him  that  he  manages.  He  is  totally  deaf,  has 
eight  children  deaf  and  his  wife  is  deaf,  and  you  can't  find  a  bet- 
ter family  in  all  Alleghany  county.  ^N^ow,  here  is  the  fact  that 
was  brought  out :  The  mill  shut  down,  and  it  has  been  shut 
down  for  some  months.  He  has  a  little  property  there,  and  is 
supporting  and  educating  his  family  well.  There  is  not  a  nicer 
family  of  eight  children  in  any  place  than  this.  I  was  going- 
down  on  the  cars  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  was  with  me.  He  was 
telling  me  that  the  mill  had  shut  down.  ^' Well,"  said  I,  ''what 
do  you  do!"  ''Why,"  said  he,  "I  learned  a  trade,  that  of  shoe- 
making,  and  I  make  boots  and  shoes  there  at  home  at  night,  and 
I  can  get  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  I  have  done  so  for  years,  and 
when  the  mill  shuts  down  I  go  to  work  and  make  boots  and 
shoes."  ]Srow,  if  he  had  never  made  a  boot  or  shoe,  he  would  not 
have  had  the  order  and  determination  and  the  self-respect  of 
work ;  he  would  never  have  gone  to  the  rolling-mill  and  suc- 
ceeded there,  but,  succeeding  there,  why  he  could  return  to  this 
at  any  time  it  became  necessary.  And  he  has  raised  a  family  of 
eight  children ;  the  oldest  graduated  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  he 
has  five  in  the  Institution  now,  and  they  are  very  smart  children, 
all  of  them,  and  learn  remarkably  fast. 

All  this  shows  the  point  that  I  want  to  get  at.  A  great  many 
that  I  have  in  my  mind  that  have  learned  these  trades  in  the  in- 
stitution, have  not  followed  them,  but  they  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  application — they  have  got  the  industry,  and  determin- 
ation and  self-reliance,  so  that  they  change  as  the  necessity,  arises, 
into  other  occupations.  There  is  a  case  that  occurs  to  me  that 
Mr.  Mann  will  recollect — he  is  a  schoolmate  of  his,  for  he  was  in 
the  institution  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mann  ;  he  worked  in  a  shop 
there,  and  afterwards  went  out  and  took  up  mechanical  dentistry. 
He  is  now  a  full  partner  in  a  large  establishment  in  Detroit.  I 
saw  him  there  not  a  great  while  ago.  He  has  made  money. 
Well,  of  course,  his  working  in  a  cabinet  shop  didn't  help  him 
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A'ery  much,  but  he  had  a  taste,  and  he  turned  from  that,  and  the 
habits  of  industry  he  had  acquired  there  gave  him  his  success  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  most  cases  it  will.  If  you  train 
a  boy  in  his  younger  years  to  some  certain  occupation,  although  he 
may  not  follow  it,  it  prepares  him  for  adopting  something  else,  if 
it  becomes  necessary. 

The  President  —  But  you  have  not  answered  that  question. 
Who  is  it  that  is  to  decide  what  trade  he  learns — the  superin- 
tendent, or  the  trustees  or  the  governor'? 

Dr.  MacIntire  — I  wouldn't  have  any  of  them.  I  would  have 
that  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  boy  and  the 
ideas  of  the  teacher.  He  may  study  his  disposition  and  put  him 
at  the  employment  

The  President  —  Who  musf? 

Dr.  MacIntire — Why,  the  teacher — the  superintendent — 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  after  consultation  with  the  pa- 
rents. A  man  came  to  our  institution  not  long  ago,  and  said : 
''I  want  my  boy  to  learn  the  shoemaking  business."  Well,  now^ 
the  boy  has  no  taste  for  it  —  he  don't  like  it.  Well,  I  told  the 
boy  so. 

The  President — Well,  don't  you  think  the  parent  has  the 
-  right  to  select  that  trade,  if  there  is  such  a  trade  in  the  institu- 
tion, notwithstanding  his  preference^ 

Dr.  MacIntire — They  haven't  the  right  without  consultation 
Avith  the  officers  of  the  institution,  because  all  of  them  might 
want  to  become  printers;  they  might  all  of  them  want  their  boys 
to  become  printers,  but  they  don't  know ;  you  see  they  are  not 
developed  enough  to  know.  You  must  consult  them,  but  then 
you  must  also  consult  the  pupil' s  taste  and  desire  about  that.  If  he 
has  a  dislike  to  that  trade,  why,  I  would  not  put  him  at  it.  The 
final  decision  should  rest  with  the  principal,  of  course. 

Mr.  Swiler  —  Mr.  President,  before  Dr.  MacIntire  sits  down 
I  was  in  hopes  he  would  inform  us  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
more  practical  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  and  first,  as 
to  what  may  be  considered  a  proper  age  or  a  proper  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  boy's  history  in  the  school,  for  him  to  be  placed  in 
a  shop  and  to  begin  to  learn  a  trade,  and  also  how  long  each  day^ 
or  what  proportion  of  each  day,  may  be  thought  best  to  keep 
boys  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  engaged 
at  work  in  the  shoiD. 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  Well,  boys  in  these  Western  institutions 
most  generally  enter  school  at  about  ten  years  of  age;  and  they 
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are  allowed  to  remain  in  school  from  seven  to  ten  years.  I  would 
not  put  a  boy  in  the  cabinet  shop  until  he  was  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Fourteen  is  the  limiting  age  in  Germany  and 
some  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  is  about  the  time  when  they 
can  be  put  in,  but  I  would  still  have  some  simple  employment 
for  these  little  boys  —  light  employment.  I  would  not  keep  them 
at  it  so  as  to  inake  it  slavish  to  them,  but  I  would  not  have  it  as 
an  alternate  thing  from  that  of  study  and  play.  I  think  in  some 
of  the  institutions,  especially  the  one  I  am  in,  there  is  too  much 
play,  there  is  not  study  enough,  perhaps,  but  the  want  or  lack 
of  shops  is  the  greatest  want  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Croutee  — Mr.  President,  in  Philadelphia  at  present  we 
have  but  two  trades,  shoemaking  and  tailoring.  Th^  board  are 
very*  desirous  of  introducing  one  or  two  other  trades  this  tall. 
They  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  decide  what  trade  or  what  occupa- 
tion would  be  best  to  introduce ;  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  those  avIio  have  had  charge  of  institutions  where  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  matter  as  to  what  trades  they  do  consider 
as  being  best  to  be  taught  these  children.  We  have  shoemaking 
and  tailoring,  Avhich  will  be  carried  on.  Now,  what  other  trade 
comes  next?    Is  it  printing,  or  cabinet  making,  or  what! 

Another  question  Avhich  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  that  is,  in 
rc^gard  to  the  time  that  is  given  during  the  day  to  the  boys  in 
which  they  may  receive  instruction  in  this  work,  and  whether  or 
not  it  conflicts  Avith  the  time  that  should  properly  be  given  to 
the  school-room  work.  Of  course,  first  of  all,  is  to  be  regarded 
the  importance  of  school-room  work ;  if  shop  work  interferes 
with  that,  we  shall  let  it  alone,  we  must  have  time  for  school-room 
work. 

In  some  of  the  institutions  there  is  a  system  of  rotation— 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand— by  which  boys  are 
a  certain  mimber  of  times  in  the  shops  and  then  in  school  and 
vice  versa ;  I  Avould  like  to  hear,  from  those  who  have  charge  of 
institutions  where^  such  a  system  is  pursued,  whether  they  find 
that  to  be  advantageous  or  not,  or  Avhether  it  is  better  for  the 
pupils  to  be  at  school  the  full  length  of  time,  four  and  one-half  or 
tive  hours  during  the  day,  and  to  devote  the  remaining  portion  ol 
the  time  to  shoj)  work. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  before 
w^e  start  in,  so  as  to  have  the  speakers  answer  them  also,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  trade.  It  strikes  me  it  depends  on  the 
locality  ;  for  instance,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  hearing  and  speak- 
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ing  people  don't  go  into  the  shoemaking  bnsiness  in  tliis  country. 
It  don't  amount  to  much — tliey  could  do  better  raising  wheat. 
Our  shops  cobble  a  little  now  and  then  and  make  a  few  boots  — 
a  very  few.  Shoemaking,  in  this  State,  is  not  a  good  trade ^ — it 
isn't  carried  on  —  whereas.  cooi)erage  is  in  great  demand  ;  flour 
barrels  are  in  demand  all  the  time.  You  take  Minneapolis,  that 
sends  out  20,000  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  and  Faribault  and  other 
places,  several  thousand  barrels  —  somebody  must  make  these 
barrels  every  day  to  put  u]>  that  floui^  at  night.  So  you  can  see 
that  it  depends  upon  the  locality. 

Dr.  McIntire — Who  repair  the  boots  and  shoes  out  here"^ 
The  President — Oh,  we  have  trained  cobblers  here,  of  course, 
but  if  a  boy  expected  to  settle  in  Dakota  or  Minnesota  I  don't 
believe  that  I  should  select  the  trade  of  shoemaking  for  hi^i  to 
get  a  living  at.  All  our  old  shoemakers  when  they  get  here  drop 
their  wax  and  go  at  something  else.  I  simply  suggest  these 
things  —  whether  that  question  of  the  trade  a  man  is  to  select  is 
not  governed  largely  by  the  locality.  For  instance,  if  a  boy  was 
going  to  settle  on  the  tip  end  of  Cape  Cod,  I  would  say  to  him, 
^' Learn  to  fish,"  or  something  like  that. 

A  Member — Youwoukl  put  him  on  the  soil  out  here,  wouldn't 
you! 

The  President — Tliere  ain't  any  tlHM'e. 
Member — 'No,  here. 
The  President — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  I  should  think  Minnesota  Avould  be  a  good 
place  for  a  few  good  shoemakers. 

The  President — I  think  that  some  of  our  institutions  might 
teach  farming  in  a  practical  Avay.  iS^ow,  I  will  just  give  an 
illustration  of  a  man  who  Imd  a  very  good  ti'aining.  He  went 
through  some  institution,  I  don't  know  whei'e,  but  he  came  out 
here  and  went  to  farming ;  1  had  a  820  acre  farm  down  on  this 
railroad  by  a  nice  thriving  \'illage  that  I  had  sold  to  two  or  three 
speaking  and  hearing  men,  who  said  they  kncAv  all  about  farming 
and  they  couldn't  make  the  payments  and  1  had  to  take  the  farm 
back,  and  I  finally  traded  with  this  man  and  he  has  made  every 
payment  (he  is  as  deaf  as  a  rock  and  can't  talk  with  anybody), 
and  he  has  got  an  $8,000  farm  there  that  h)oks  like  a  garden. 

Prof.  No  yes  —  He  is  the  man  that.  Avas  "killed  by  bush- 
whackers out  in  Kansas." 

The  President — Yes,  he  has  been  killed  several  tinit3S 
besides. 
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Vrof.  Noyes  —  I  want  to  say  to  tlie  chairman  that  since  I  came 
into  this  room  I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  gradnates 
of  our  shoe-shop,  and  while  I  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mott,  and 
most  always  do  — 

President  Mott  —  Yon  ain't  obliged  to. 

Prof.  I^^oyes  —  I  wish  to  say  that  the  shoe  business  has  been 
more  beneficial  here  than  some  of  the  gentlemen  might  infer.  I 
will  tell  you  just  how  it  works.  Mr.  Mott  is  right  when  he  says 
in  summer  time  they  want  men  to  make  barrels  and  cut  wheat, 
but  we  have  a  long  winter  here  when  men  don't  get  much  work 
outside  to  do,  but  a  boy  who  has  learned  his  trade,  that  of  a 
cobbler  or  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  there  are  three  or  four  or  five 
months  in  the  winter  time  that  he  can  turn  aside  from  his  ordin- 
ary avocation,  and  make  a  good  living  at  it.  So  with  this  boy. 
He  comes  from  Douglas  County;  he  can't  write  a  very  good  let- 
ter— he  is  a  poor  IsTorwegian  boy  that  never  had  a  very  bright 
intellect — but  he  is  a  tip-top  boot  and  shoe  maker.  He  makes 
my  boots  —  did  when  he  was  here  —  and  I  don't  ask  for  any  bet- 
ter boots  than  he  can  make,  and  they  will  stay  till  the  last  thread 
gives  out  when  he  maizes  them.  Now,  he  finds  the  shoe  business 
a  great  help  to  him,  and  I  could  give  you  similar  instances. 

In  regard  to  learning  a  trade  here, — several  of  our  boys  work 
in  a  shoe  factory  in  St.  Paul.  If  they  have  learned  the  hand- work 
pegging  and  sewing  and  matching  and  trimming  they  go  right 
into  a  factory,  and  in  a  few  months  they  are  first-class  men  to 
work  at  the  machine,  and  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  men  that 
are  making  a  good  living  there.  So  that  our  boot  and  shoe  shop, 
while  we  don't  turn  out  a  great  many  goods,  I  may  say  that  all 
our  work  is  turned  out  so  that  we  have  nothing  on  our  hand  to 
l3e  held  as  waste  material,  and  the  trade  is  useful.  Yet  there 
are  some  drawbacks  to  it ;  as  a  steady,  annual  employment,  one 
that  gives  remuneration,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it  successful,  but 
as  an  alternative,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  boy  that 
learned  a  trade,  and  when  he  could  not  work  at  the  forge  or  in 
the  foundry,  shoemaking  was  just  what  he  needed  to  help  him 
through  the  year.  So  with  some  of  our  coopers,  they  will  work 
a  part  of  the  time  at  the  cooper  business  and  then  at  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade,  if  necessary.  The  value  of  it  has  been  practi- 
cally illustrated  here  time  and  time  again,  and  I  am  convinced, 
too,  that  the  industrial  work  is  a  help  to  intellectual  work. 

Some  would  say  why  don't  you  give  the  boys  all  their  time  for 
play  and  exercise'?    It  is  a  loss ;  but  give  them  systematic,  regu- 
22 
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lar  training  in  some  industrial  work  for  two  and  one-lialf  or 
three  hours  a  day,  and  is  gives  them  discipline,  gets  them  into 
habits  of  industry  that  are  invaluable. 

I  want  to  give  one  illustration  among  my  teachers.  Mr.  Wing-^ 
was  educated  partly  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  competence,  lived  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
and  when  he  brought  his  son  to  Mr.  Turner  (Avho  was  then  the 
honored  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford),  he  said:  ^'Oh, 
don't  ask  my  boy  to  work  in  the  shop;  please  excuse  him  5  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  chairs  and  benches  and 
bureaus."  But  Mr.  Turner  said  to  him :  '-This  is  the  rule  of  the 
institution,  all  boys  must  learn  a  trade."  Well,  Mr.  Wing  went 
in  and  learned  to  make  furniture  and  he  can  do  good,  nice  work. 
Sometimes,  as  Ave  all  know,  fortunes  don't  last  as  long  as  we  live, 
and  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wing  say  time  and  time  again  since  he  has 
been  here,  I  wouldn't  give  u]3  what  I  learned  in  that  cabinet 
shop  and  the  discipline  and  habit  of  industry  for  thousands  of 
dollars."  He  finds  it  invaluaV^le  to  him  now  in  his  vacation.  I 
met  him  at  his  door  the  other  day  with  his  coat  off;  he  had  just 
made  a  nice  screen  for  his  window  and  the  joints  were  dove- 
tailed as  nicely  and  accurately  as  a  first-class  cabinetmaker  could 
have  done  the  work  at  his  shop;  and  he  took  real  enjoyment  in 
the  work,  and  said  he,  ^'I  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  dollars 
than  to  lose  the  knowledge  and  the  discipline  I  receiA^ed  in  that 
shop  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  departments  of 
education  that  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
educators  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth,  I  think,  more  than 
any  other  departments ;  one  is  the  kindergarten,  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation for  very  little  children,  and  the  other  is  the  manual 
training  school  for  young  men  and  young  women,  and  those  who 
are  approaching  the  early  years  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  successes  in  this  country  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  is  the  Manual  Training  School  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  It  is  being  imitated  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  ulti- 
mately schools  of  a  similar  character,  for  manual  training,  will 
be  instituted  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  I  presume  they  will 
spread  to  almost  all  our  towns  and  villages ;  and  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  time,  that  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  physical  nature  of  a  man  is  to  be  good 
for  something. 

Now,  the  ancient  Jews  had  an  adage,  '  ^  He  that  lails  to  teach 
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liis  child  a'tnule  teaches  liim  to  steal."  That  has  an  element  of 
truth  in  it  that  applies  to  all  classes  of  youth,  but  especially  does 
that  element  of  truth  apply  to  the  deaf.  They  will  not  become 
lawyers,  they  will  not  become  physicians. 

A  Member — Sometimes  lawyers. 

Another  Member — We  have  two. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  They  are  exceptional  cases ;  we  don't  deduce  a 
general  rule  from  exceptions,  but  we  will  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  these  persons  are  not  going  to  become  lawyers,  they  are  not 
going  to  become  physicians,  they  are  not  going  to  become  clergy- 
men. Some  of  them,  now  and  then,  as  Ave  have  had  developed 
this  morning,  may  aspire  to  become  artists,  but  the  subject  we 
discussed  this  morning,  of  art  education  for  the  deaf,  and  manual 
education  for  the  deat;  are  two  subjects  that  are  very  intimately 
related,  and  they  are  so  intimately  related  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  proper  sphere  of  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ; 
and  all  the  art  education  that  you  will  give  to  your  pupils  will 
be  found  showing  its  influence  and  its  power  and  its  usefulness  in 
all  their  after  life.  You  take  one  of  the  young  girls  taking  her 
lessons  in  drawing  and  cultivating  her  judgment  and  sense  of 
propriety  as  to  proportion,  and  in  the'  course  of  her  studies, 
especially  if  she  goes  into  the  department  of  clay  modeling,  she 
is  bound  to  know  something  of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  human  trame 
—  not  in  a  scientific  sense,  necessarily,  but  the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts  of  it,  and  she  cannot  become  the  executor  of  a  pas- 
sably successful  crayon  portrait  without  unconsciously  studying 
something  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
frame.  ^sTow,  the  girl  tliat  spends  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in 
the  art  department,  will  make  a  more  handsome  dress,  she  will 
trim  her  bonnet  or  hat  with  more  taste,  and  she  will  find  the  use- 
fuine^^  of  it  in  all  her  after  life  ;  and  the  boy  that  has  been  study- 
ing his  art  lessons  and  cultivating  his  ideas  and  his  appreciation 
of  proportion  will  make  a  better  shoe  and  a  better  cobbler. 

Now,  some  one  speaks  about  cobblers,  seemingly  with  some 
sense  of  contempt.  I  have  respect  for  cobblers ;  I  like  to  have  a 
neat  patch  on  my  boot,  and  I  like  to  have  a  boot  patched  so 
nicely  and  neatly  that  I  won't  be  ashamed  to  wear  it  after  it  is 
patched  5  and  the  young  man  who  performs  the  process  well,  is 
the  one  who  is  going  to  be  successful  in  life. 

Changes  are  continually  coming  over  the  face  of  society  with 
reference  to  all  these  practical  things.  What  is  the  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman  (and  I  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  it),  what  is  the 
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reason  that  we  find  so  few  native  American  yontli  who  are  learn- 
ing trades'?  They  have  been  given  over  to  the  foreigner  almost 
altogether,  and  onr  yonng  men  liave  come  to  think  that  they  must 
he  clodhoppers "  if  they  learn  a  trade,  and  that  they  must 
measure  off  tape,  and  that  it  is  only  the  sphere  of  an  American 
young  man  perhaps  to  stand  behind  a  bank  counter  5  and  the 
men  that  are  making  things,  and  that  are  producing  things,  and 
that  are  being  found  of  real  practical  value  in  the  community, 
are  very  largely  foreigners  and  the  sons  of  foreigners.  And  it  is  in 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  is  inducing  our  advanced  thinkers 
to  commence  to  establish  exactly  (if  not  exactly,  almost  exactly), 
in  their  educational  processes  for  the  youth  of  the  country  at  large 
the  systems  that  they,  ha^'e  been  i)racticing  for  almost  half  a  cent- 
ury. You  go  back  to  the  lives  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Peet  (father 
of  the  Dr.  Peet  here),  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  you  will 
find,  sir,  that  they  were  laying  out,  for  the  young  men  and  young 
Avomen  who  are  coming,  as  children  into  these  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  almost  precisely  the  same  that  is  resting  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  at  large  now  as  the  ideal  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  propei*  and  fitting  education  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  at  large.  I  me^n  first,  for  the  little  fellows,  the  Froebel 
system ;  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  education,  we  have  this 
manual  training,  that  is  making  these  young  men  and  these 
young  women  of  some  practical  use.  Xow,  T  want  to  hold  up 
here  this  afternoon,  high,  (and  I  know  you  will  sustain  me  in  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,)  the  idea  that  a  manual  training  school  is  as  digni- 
fied a  school  as  Yale  College  or  Harvard  University,  or  any  theo- 
logical school  in  the  land.    And  they  don't  do  so  much  hazing. 

I  tell  you  these  are  practical  questions,  from  practical  men,  for 
the  mass  of  men  at  large,  and  I  thank  God  that  this  profession 
lias  been  teaching  the  whole  community  a  lesson  that  it  is  profit- 
ing l)y,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  these  venerable  men,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken,  will  be  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged as  the  leaders  in  this  great  educational  reform. 

I^Tow.  what  are  the  best  trades  proper  to  be  taught '?  If  there 
was  one  trade  that  all  deaf-mutes  were  fitted  to  learn,  that  is  the 
trade  that  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  institutions.  Then  it 
will  be  still  more  desirable  if  that  trade  was  exactly  suited  to  all 
localities,  so  that  the  produce  of  the  mechanical  department 
might  be  disposed  of,  as  has  been  intimated  by  our  President  very 
forcibly  this  afternoon.  Then  it  is  also  the  case  that  this 
produce  should  be  so  disposed  of  as  not  to  In  ing  an  institu- 
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tioii  into  competition  witli  private  enterprises.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  existence  of  all  these  circumstances  concurrently,  while 
they  may  be  imagined  yet  we  knoAV  perfectly  well  that  they  never 
can  be  realized  as  a  matter  of  tact.  There  is  the  same  diversity 
of  taste,  there  is  the  same  diversity  of  adaptability  to  particular 
trades  among  deaf  children  that  you  will  find  among  children 
who  hear  and  speak  in  society  at  large.  One  young  man  that 
would  make  a  very  good  shoe  could  not  make  that  table  to  save 
him  from  the  grave  ;  another  one  could  make  a  very  respectable 
table  but  he  could  not  set  up  a  good,  tasty  work  of  job  printing, 
it  is  not  in  conformity  with  his  tastes  and  with  his  preferences ; 
and  the  one  who  Avill  make  an  excellent  job  printer  could  not 
cook  a  meal  that  you  would  sit  down  to  and  eat  a  month  suc- 
cessively perhaps  without  being  carried  to  your  grave. 

Now,  one  of  the  highest  arts  is  in  the  style  of  cooking.  We 
had  that  question  discussed  at  the  Conventian  two  years  ago. 
I  find  that  for  some,  shoemaking  is  a  good  trade,  for  others 
printing  is  a  good  trade,  and  for  others  cabinetmaking  is  a  good 
trade,  and  for  others  farming  is  a  good  trade.  Now  and  then 
you  will  find  a  lad  perhaps  who  has  a  predilection  and  a  taste  for 
the  care  of  stock,  but  a  good  cow  is  too  valuable  to  be  practiced 
on  by  a  novice  ;  I  don't  like  to  trust  my  boy  with  a  five  or  six 
hundred  dollar  cow  to  look  after,  consequently,  in  the  care  of 
stock  and  horses  I  am  very  careful  about  sending  novices  to  look 
after  them,  as  I  did  years  ago.  Then  I  find  some  who  make  ex- 
cellent bakers.  Baking  is  a  good  trade,  and  a  good  active  young 
man  whose  taste  runs  in  that  Avay  will  make  forty  dollars  a 
month  right  straight  along  at  baking.  It  is  just  as  honorable  a 
trade  as  any.  Some  others  in  vegetable  cooking  or  the  cooking 
of  meats  will  be  successful,  and  that  will  make  a  very  excellent 
pursuit  and  they  will  pursue  it  to  advantage  in  their  after  life. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  trade  is  better  than 
another  for  a  particular  locality,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
but  you  cannot  say  that  any  one  trade  is  better  or  not  so  good  as 
certain  others  for  the  deaf  or  dumb.  We  must  make  selections 
and  suit  that  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
cases. 

The  President  —  How  do  you  find  the  mutes  take  to  garden- 
ing? 

Dr.  CtILLETT  —  Some  take  to  it  very  well. 

The  President  —  Your  gardener  down  there  told  me  that 
you  always  picked  out  those  that  Avere  smart  for  something  else^ 
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and  always  left  the  poor  ones,  that  didn't  know  anything,  to 
him. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  If  you  had  gone  to  the  shoemaker,  yon  AA'ould 
find  that  he  always  wanted  the  best  workmen  to  work  for  him. 
A  smart  boy  will  naturally  gravitate  to  a  printing  office.  'No 
trade  will  hurt  anybody  ;  I  require  every  jDupil,  so  far  as  I  can, 
to  learn  a  trade  ;  I  Avonld  have  him  learn  a  trade  if  I  knew  he 
would  never  use  it  after  he  went  out.  And  I  do  not  find  the 
difficulty  with  parents  in  regard  to  their  children  learning  trades 
and  working  about  the  institution  that  was  intimated  by  Mr. 
'Nojes.  I  find  that  men  avIio  have  made  their  fortunes  them- 
selves, and  know  what  it  is  to  make  a  fortune  (in  this  country 
it  comes  to  be  that  we  haven't  many  very  rich  men  except 
those  that  have  made  their  wealth  by  hard  work),  they  want 
their  boys  to  learn  some  trade,  and  I  have  had  i>arents  come  to 
me  and  want  to  know  if  there  wasn't  some  way  in  which  they 
could  get  their  hearing  and  speaking  children  into  the  institution 
so  they  could  be  made  to  work  ;  they  won't  work  at  home  ;  these 
persons  are  very  glad  to  have  their  children  learn  to  work.  But 
I  tell  you  I  have  had  some  very  difterent  cases  —  where  they 
never  had  a  real  good,  honest,  nice  square  meal  and  a  dessert  to 
follow  it  —  I  have  had  them  come  and  say,  ^'I  don't  want  my 
boy  made  to  work  ;  he  is  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  and  he  is 
going  to  have  a  hard  enough  time  anyhow,  and  I  am  poor  and  I 
have  had  a  hard  time,  and  I  have  brought  him  to  a  State  institu- 
tion now  and  I  don't  want  him  to  work."  This  is  the  class  of 
people  generally  that  object  to  their  children  learning  a  trade. 
It  is  the  people  that  are  of  no  account  themselves,  that  have 
ncA^er  made  anything  and  that  nobody  ever  expects  will 
make  anything  —  they  are  the  persons  that  mostly  object  to  their 
children  being  taught  to  work.  A  man  that  has  worked  and 
has  amounted  to  something  has  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 
I  hope  we  will  all  go  home  impressed  with  the  idea  that  manual 
labor  is  just  as  important  to  be  taught  in  the  institutions  as  any 
thing  else. 

Me.  Williams — In  our  institution  we  have  three  trades,  tail- 
oring, shoemaking  and  cabinet  making.  In  the  tailor  shop  we 
put  the  small  boys  before  they  are  large  enough  to  go  into  one  of 
the  other  shops — large  enough  to  work  at  the  bench  in  the  cabi- 
net shop,  but  we  don't  expect  them  to  learn  the  trade  as  a  trade, 
but  they  are  put  there  more  to  learn  habits  of  industry  than 
anything  else,  and  then  after  that  they  are  put  either  into  the 
shoe  shop  or  the  cabinet  shop.     Throughout  I^ew  England  so 
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mucli  machinery  is  used  in  the  making  of  shoes  that  we  do  not 
find  that  is  the  most  profitable  trade  to  put  our  boys  to,  though, 
if  they  learn  to  use  the  tools  that  are  used  in  a  shoe  shop,  we 
find  that  those  who  work  in  that  every  day,  generally  find  work 
in  shoe  shops  if  they  choose  to  go  to  work  in  that  direction,  and 
they  very  readily  pick  up  the  method  of  working  by  machinery. 
But  we  find  a  cabinet  shop  the  most  useful  shop  that  we  have. 
They  don't  learn  thoroughly  the  cabinetmaking  trade,  but  they 
learn  to  use  tools  that  are  used  in  wood- work,  and  the  variety  of 
wood-work  is  very  great.  When  our  boys  go  out  they  find  very 
little  difiiculty  in  getting  work  on  wood-work  of  some  kind. 
They  go  into  furniture  establishments,  some  of  them,  they  go 
into  piano  shops  and  help  make  the  boxes,  I  mean  the  cases  of 
the  pianos;  they  go  into  wagon  shops,  they  go  into  carpenter 
shops,  they  go  into  cabinet  shops, — any  sort  of  occupation  where 
wood-work  is  used  and  the  same  sort  of  tools  they  have  used  in 
the  shops  they  readily  i)ick  up,  and  we  find  that  in  that  way  the 
the  cabinet  shop  proves  the  most  useful  shop  we  have. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  prolong  this 
discussion  for  I  think  perhaps  we  have  spent  about  as  much 
time  as  the  committee  had  intended.  Time  enough  remains  for 
the  discussion  of  the  second  subject  that  has  been  suggested,  but 
I  have  noticed,  Mr.  President,  that  the  talking  has  all  been  done 
by  the  gentlemen.  Now,  I  have,  during  the  discussion,  had  sev- 
eral suggestions  made  to  me  l)y  an  eminent  lady  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Conference  and  whom  we  all  delight  to  honor.  She 
has  asked  me  to  give  some  of  her  ideas  to  the  Conference,  second- 
hand ;  I  don't  think  they  deserve  to  be  second-hand,  and  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  debate  on  this  subject  be  closed  with  a  five- 
minute  speech  from  Miss  Fuller. 

Me.  Geeets'beeger — Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  as  an 
amendment,  that  Miss  Fuller  be  given  unlimited  time. 

The  President — Miss  Fuller  will  address  the  Convention. 

Miss  Fuller  —  Mr.  President,  I  simi)ly  suggested  to  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet that  Mr.  Maclntyre  had  failed,  perhax)S,  to  say  that  one 
element  of  usefulness  in  the  teaching  of  trades  was  that  it  was  a 
preparation  for  others;  that  possibly  the  boy  of  whom  he  spoke 
as  learning — I  don't  now  recall  the  trade  —  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  dentist,  might  never  have  been  a  dentist  if  he  had  not 
learned  the  use  of  tools.  And  then  I  spoke  of  a  case  in  my  own 
school.  We  had  a  boy  that  enjoyed  books  so  much  he  had  given 
Ms  whole  time  to  books,  but  an  ox)portunity  was  afforded  him  of 
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learning  the  use  of  tools,  and  lie  was  quite  successful  in  a  course 
of  study  in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  though  he  did 
not  take  up  any  cabinet  work  or  other  work  connected  with 
wood,  yet  he  is  now  going  on  very  successfully  with  a  course  of 
training  in  engraving. 

Dr.  Gillett  spoke  in  regard  to  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  teach- 
ing ideas  that  the  public  schools  are  following  out.  I  think  this 
work  is  really  appreciated  by  the  people  who  are  foremost  in  the 
work  of  manual  training  and  also  in  other  directions.  A  person 
who  is  and  who  has  been  for  many  years  quite  prominent  in 
educational  matters,  remarked,  in  speaking  of  defective  classes,, 
that  we  must  go  to  the  schools  for  defectives  to  learn  how  to  teach. 
Then,  too,  in  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  art  -ujion 
trades,  he  did  not  speak  of  color  and  the  training  which  persons 
who  learn  painting  receive  in  that  direction.  I  think  you  are 
all  quite  familiar  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists  of  the 
harmonies  of  color,  and  I  think  in  this  way  one  learns  it  almost 
unconsciously. 

Another  point,  too,  which  he  omitted,  was  the  ]3rofitableness  of 
this  instruction  to  our  pupils,  because  certainly  the  high  cost  of 
all  laboi",  such  as  dressmaking,  millinery  and  all  the  finer 
work,  really  consists  in  the  artistic  value  of  that  work,  as  we  all 
know  that  the  tailor  who  makes  the  finest  suit,  the  best  fitting 
garment,  receives  the  highest  wages,  and  I  think  that  the  only 
difference  consists  in  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  I  think  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  revelation  on  that  sub- 
ject the  other  day. 

The  President  (interrupting) — You  are  finishing  your  speech 
now,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Gillett  —  ^o,  I  am  now  going  to  make  another  siDcech,  for 
a  friend  that  isn't  here.  A  gentleman  came  into  my  office  and 
sat  down  for  some  time  and  talked  over  this  matter  of  industrial 
education, —  "N^ow,"  said  he,  '^doctor,  I  have  got  an  idea;  there 
is  something  that  you  have  not  introduced  in  this  school  yet,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  splendid.''  (Thinks  I,  now  we  are  going  to 
have  something  grand).  Said  he,  ^'I  think  that  you  ought  to 
teach  these  deaf-mutes  stenography;  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing!" 

The  President — I  think  that  all  the  speakers  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter,  have  ignored  the  fact  that  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  female  deaf-mutes,  and  that  no  trades  have  been  suggested 
for.  them. 
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De.  Gillett  —  Printing. 

Mr.  Mathison — But  there  are  some  other  trades  besides  print- 
ing, I  have  been  np  several  times,  l)ut  I  didn't  catch  the  eye  of 
the  President,  and  I  was  forced  to  sit  doAvn.  If  the  members  of 
the  Conference  will  just  bear  with  me  two  or  three  minutes,  I  will 
offer  what  I  have  to  say;  I  don't  want  to  i3rolong  the  discussion 
if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  Mr.  Mathison  Avas  awarded  three  minutes  in  Avliich 
to  conclude  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Mathison — I  Avill  try  and  get  through  in  that  time. 

Mr.  President — You  Avill  have  to. 

Mr.  Mathison — In  our  institution  Ave  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  training  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  knowledge  of  some 
trade.  One  of  the  first  things  that  occupied  my  attention  after 
becoming  superintendent  (of  course  at  that  time  I  was  ncAv  and 
inexperienced  in  the  matter  and  didn't  know  much  about  deaf- 
mutes  and  their  moods),  I  looked  about  and  said  to  myself  it  is  all 
A^ery  well  to  give  them  an  education,  and  it  is  very  imj)ortant 
that  they  should  liaA^e  a  first-class  education,  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  they  should  have  something  to  make  their  bread 
and  butter  by.  We  have  in  the  institution  the  shoemaking  trade, 
the  cabinet  making  trade,  gardening,  farming  and  baking.  In 
our  shoe-shop  Ave  have  quite  a  number  of  boys  who  are  employed 
an  hour  or  half  an  hour  before  school  and  two  hours  after  school. 
I  found  that  some  of  them  did  not  make  that  progress  AAdiich  it  was 
desirable  they  should.  You  know  a  considerable  number  of 
deaf-mutes  soon  get  an  idea  in  a  short  time  that  they  are 
practical  shoemakers.  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  see  that 
they  were  taught  just  as  thoroughly  in  the  shoe  shop  as 
in  any  other  class  in  the  institution.  We  have  an  instructor 
Avho  is  a  first-class  man  in  every  respect,  and  he  has  taught  these 
boys  that  before  they  grow  up  they  must  be  able  to  make  first- 
class  Avork  before  we  recommend  them.  If  they  go  out  and  say 
they  are  not  coming  back,  if  they  Avant  a  certificate,  if  the  fore- 
man cannot  recommend  them  to  take  a  place  in  the  ordinary 
shops,  the  boys  that  go  out  do  not  get  the  certificate.  If  they 
are  not  thorough  in  their  Avork  and  are  not  able  to  do  their  Avork 
as  well  as  speaking  people,  we  don't  Avant  them  to  go  and  get 
places  and  do  Avork  Avhich  is  not  satisfactory,  and  obtain  money 
out  of  sympathy  ;  Ave  Avant  to  place  them  in  a  i30sition  where  they 
will  be  able  to  demand  work,  and  give  good  work  for  the  money 
23 
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received.    Some  of  our  boys  are  now  carrying  on  business  fo]- 
themselves. 

In  the  cabinet  shop  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  them  a  hrst-elass 
education  in  cabinetmaking  :  we  haven't  the  opportunities,  and 
I  don't  suppose  many  of  the  institutions  have,  to  do  so.  In  this 
locality  you  might  be  able  to  teach  them  to  make  barrels,  and 
all  that,  and  they  would  get  that  work  to  do  when  the  school 
term  was  out,  but  there  are  a  great  many  things,  and  this  is  a 
pretty  fast  age,  and  they  have  to  compete  with  first-class  me- 
chanics. We  do  not  pretend,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lead  the 
parents  to  think,  that  we  are  doing  anything  or  attempting  to  do 
anything  but  what  we  are  able  to  do ;  we  only  pretend  to  give 
them  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  as  we  possibly  can. 

Now,  in  larming,  as  you  know,  the  institution  closes  m  June 
and  commences  again  in  September. 

The  President— The  time  is  up. 

Mr  Mathison— Well,  I  have  not  touched  on  the  girls'  side 
of  the  question  yet.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  girls  who  have 
been  taught  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  and  we  secured  lor  that 
department,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  first-class  instructress. 
Dr  Gillett  was  there,  and  he  saw  some  of  the  work.  We  have 
turned  out  a  considerable  amount  of  work ;  we  made  all  the 
clothes  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  institution.  We  bought  one 
of  each  kind  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  sewing  machines  used. 
We  also  had  a  knitting  machine.  The  little  girls  were  taught 
button-holing  and  sewing.  I  might  go  on  further  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  but  what  I  wanted  to  lead  to  was  this,  that  m  our 
institutions  our  whole  aim  should  be  thoroughness.  The  pupils 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  the  various  trades  and  led  to 
ihink  that  they  are  able  to  practice  those  trades  so  that  when 
they  go  out  they  are  not  to  expect  they  are  to  excite  am- 
sympathy  because  they  are  afflicted,  Imt  be  able  to  take  then- 
places  and  earn  their  money  just  tlie  same  as  speaking  people. 

The  President— The  topic  following  the  one  just  discusseil 
reads  as  follows:  -Of  what  practical  value  is  articulation  to  the 
deaf  in  the  prosecution  of  business ! "  . . 

Dr  E  M.  GALLAUDET-Mr.  President,  in  presenting  this 
topic  I  will  say  no  speakers  have  been  arranged  to  lead  off  iii 
this  discussion.  In  presenting  this  question  it  is  not,  ot  course 
to  be  supposed  that  it  is  designed  to  imply  that  articulation  is  ot 
no  use  We  want  information  as  to  how  the  deaf-mutes  that 
have  been  taught  to  speak  have  succeeded  in  prosecuting  business 
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because  tliey  had  been  taught  to  speak,  and  then  we  want  to  hear 
something  about  deaf-mutes  who  have  succeeded  in  business, 
perhaps,  who  had  never  been  taught  to  speak.  We  want  to 
know  what  the  practical  result  is  of  giving  speech  to  the  deaf,  in 
the  prosecution  of  business. 

It  is  a  very  important  factor,  it  is  an  element  in  their  educa- 
tion, and  we  Avant  to  know  how  far  it  helps  them  in  the  i^ractical 
pursuits  of  life  ;  how  much  does  the  giving  of  speech  to  deaf- 
mutes  help  them  in  the  gaining  of  their  bread  and  butter.  There 
are  those  present  who  are  informed  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
the  discussion  will  be  a  profitable  one. 

The  President — ^^ow,  the  speakers  will  please  remember 
the  point :  It  is  not  whether  we  are  to  teach  articulation,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  of  what  practical  value  is  articulation  to  the 
deaf  in  the  prosecution  of  business.  I  know  it  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  you  fully  to  understand  the  point  and  then  talk  to  it, 
than  to  ramble.  ^N^ow,  gentlemen  who  are  acquainted  will  please 
call  out  anybody  they  want  to  hear. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Greenberger. 

Mr.  Greenberger — I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
was  not  informed  beforehand  that  this  discussion  was  going  to 
take  place,  and  that  I  was  to  be  called  upon,  for  I  could  have 
thought  up  the  subject  a  little  better. 

I  have  put  down  a  few  names  of  former  pupils,  and  I  will 
try  to  tell  you  how  they  get  along.  One  boy  who  left  the  institu- 
tion two  years  ago  —  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  congenital 
mute  or  not,  but  I  know  he  could  not  speak  when  he  came  to  us 
—  and  I  find  that  he  understands  his  foreman  very  well  (he  is  a 
wood-carver)  and  he  understands  all  his  fellow  workmen.  I  made 
particular  inquiries  in  the  shop  where  he  works,  and  I  learned 
that  he  never  resorts  to  writing  or  the  use  of  signs  5  he  always 
speaks  and  they  speak  to  him  —  and  he  was  one  of  the  poorer 
specimens  that  we  sent  out  of  that  institution. 

I  will  mention  the  case  of  another  boy. 

The  President — Well,  I  suppose  the  question  is,  did  he  make 
any  better  window -frames  than  he  would  if  he  had  not  been  able 
to  talk?    I  am  not  a  judge  of  window-frames. 

Mr.  Greenberger — I  will  come  to  that  presently.  There  is 
the  case  of  another  boy,  who  is  also  a  wood- carver,  in  a  very 
large  establishment  in  New  York  ;  and  I  went  there  sometime 
ago  to  inquire  how  he  got  along.    He  stood  talking,  with  the 
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foreman  in  one  corner  and  the  boy  in  the  othe.'  corner,  in  a  very 
large  room,  and  I  saw  the  assistant  foreman  step  up  to  him  and 
talk  to  him  giving  him  some  directions  about  his  work— the  boy 
did  not  use  any  signs,  did  not  use  any  writing — he  understopd 
all  that  was  said  to  him.  By  and  by  one  of  the  other  workmen 
stepped  up  to  him  and  talked  with  him  without  using  signs  or 
anything  else.  In  the  meantime  the  dinner  hour  arrived — twelve 
0?  clock  —  the  noon  recess,  and  he  went  out  and  talked  with  all 
the  other  men,  and  they  talked  to  him.  I  went  to  make  inquiries, 
and  I  found  that  a  good  many  of  those  men  to  whom  he  talked 
were  Italians,  Italian  artists  that  had  been  imported  for  that 
work.  I  asked  them  whether  they  could  make  themselves  under- 
stood and  they  said  yes,  they  understood  him  very  well,  and  he 
understood  them. 

Prof.  Noyes— Did  he  talk  English  to  them^ 
Mr.  Greenberger— Yes,  he  talked  English,  but  they  couldn't 
write.  They  said  they  liked  to  talk  to  him,  and  the  foreman  told 
me  that  he  would  never  have  undei-taken  to  teach  the  trade  to  that 
boy  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  talk.  He  said  he  had  not  time  to 
write  to  him,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  sign  lan- 
guage and  he  was  too  old  to  learn  it,  and  would  not  undertake 
to  learn  it  for  the  sake  of  one  apprentice. 

I  think  of  another  boy,  who  left  us  five  years  ago  and  has  been 
in  the  same  establishment,  and  hishistory  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  others  I  have  mentioned.  He  talks  to  everybody  and  every- 
body talks  to  him  understandingly.  . 

Also  of  another  case,  who  was  present  at  our  convention  in 
I^ew  York,  which  was  recently  held ;  you  remember  what  the 
President  of  our  institution  stated  in  regard  to  his  daughter.  I 
can  corroborate  everything  he  said.  She  is  a  congenital  mute. 
She  goes  out,  does  her  shopping,  never  resorts  to  writing,  always 
using  her  articulation.  She  goes  out  into  society  and  enjoys 
company  as  much  as  anybody,  and  in  the  summer  goes  to  large 
summer  resorts  and  becomes  acquainted  with  people  as  quick  as 
anybody  else,  and  everybody  seems  to  understand  her  and  likes 
to  talk  with  her.  And  I  could  tell  of  a  good  many  other  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  — I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr. 
Greenberger  M  ould  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  the  point  to 
which  he  briefly  alluded  a  little  while  ago  when  he  said  that  this 
boy  that  worked  at  wood-carving— his  employer  said  he  could  not 
or  would  not  have  employed  unless  he  had  been  able  to  speak. 
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^^^ow,  that  is  directly  to  the  point  of  the  question  —  how  far  speecli 
enables  a  deaf-mute  to  prosecute  his  business  successfully.  Could 
Mr.  Greenberger  give  any  further  testimony  with  reference  to 
that,  how  far  boys  or  girls  of  whom  he  has  knowledge  have  been 
able  to  enter  into  business  and  prosecute  business  because  of 
their  having  speech  which  they  could  not  have  prosecuted  if  they 
had  not  had  speech?    That  is  the  real  point. 

Mr.  Greenberger — There  is  one  boy  who  is  just  going  to 
leave  us  now ;  he  is  going  to  be  a  lithographei*.  A  friend  of  his 
father,  who  knows  the  boy  and  has  seen  what  he  can  do  and  has 
often  talked  to  him,  is  going  to  take  him  into  his  business  and 
teach  him  the  trade.  And  he,  too,  stated  that  he  would  not  have 
undertaken  to  do  that  unless  he  had  known  that  he  could  speak 
to  the  boy  and  that  the  boy  could  speak  to  him  so  that  he  could 
understand  him.  He  said  that  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  of 
taking  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  who  cannot  speak  and  to  whom  he 
has  to  write  or  for  whom  he  would  have  to  learn  the  sign  lan- 
guage in  order  to  communicate  with  him.  And  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  such  instances.  Now,  if  a  man  knows  that  his 
friend  has  a  boy  and  has  heard  him  talk  and  tried  to  talk  to  him 
himself,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that  he  will  be  more  willing  to 
take  him  into  his  shop  and  teach  him  a  trade  than  if  he  could 
not  speak. 

In  our  institution  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  have  a  good  many 
very  poor  articulators,  very  poor  lip  readers  (we  have  as  large  a 
proportion  of  dull  scholars  as  anyone  here  in  his  or  her  school). 
I  have  never  pretended  to  make  smart  men  out  of  stupid  boys ; 
if  I  could  do  that  I  would  retire  from  my  present  business.  We 
have  a  good  many  dull  pupils,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
instance  of  parents  coming  to  me  and  telling  me  that  they  could 
not  understand  their  children.  I  have  found  very  often,  with 
what  we  call  very  poor  articulators,  the  mothers  come  and  say, 
'  There  is  no  child  in  the  institution  who  speaks  as  well  as  my 
child."  But  she  is  used  to  speaking  to  her  child  and  not  used 
to  speaking  to  the  others.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  they  could 
make  themselves  understood  at  home.  Very  often  parents  come 
to  me  after  their  children  have  been  two  or  three  years  in  the 
institution  and  talk  to  them.  The  child  is  obliged  to  ask  for 
everything  at  the  table.  We  always  speak  to  the  child,  never 
resort  to  writing,  and  we  don't  know  anything  about  signs ;  we 
insist  on  the  child  speaking  to  us. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  inter- 
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mpt  Mr.  Greeiiberger,  but  we  have  a  particular  question  before 
us  for  discussion,  and  we  want  to  keep  to  tlie  point.  If  Mr. 
Greenberger  hasn't  anything  further  upon  the  point,  I  hope  he 
will  not  consider  it  a  discourtesy  if  I  request  him  to  allow  some- 
body else  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Greenberger— I  think  that  relates  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Williams  — May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Greenberger 
what  proportion  of  his  pupils,  of  the  boys  I  mean,  go  into  some 
trade  or  some  occupatioii  or  employment? 

Mr.  Greenberger— I  try  to  follow  the  history  of  the  pupils 
after  they  leave  school,  and  at  the  last  account  there  was  only 
one  boy  idle,  the  rest  were  all  at  work  at  some  kind  of  trade. 

Mr.  Williams— Now,  what  proportion  of  those  communicate 
with  their  employers  in  regard  to  their  work,  in  getting  their 
directions,  etc.,  entirely  by  speech 

Mr.  Greenberger— I  think  they  all  do.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, but  there  must  be  very  few,  because  I  never  heard  of 
any. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet— I  can  bring  on  hundreds  ot  cases 
right  along  where  deaf-mutes  that  have  no  knowledge  of  articu- 
lation go  right  into  places  and  get  good  situations,  get  married 
and  support  their  families,  and  go  on  in  life  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
people. 

Mr.  Williams— That  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is  not  com- 
paring one  with  the  other,  but  leaving  signs  out  of  the  question, 
the  question  is  simply  this,  can  they  get  along  with  articulation  f 

Dr.  Gillett — No;  how  far  can  they  use  it? 

Mr.  Crouter— Mr.  President,  a  recent  incident  that  occurred 
in  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  this  very  topic  that  is  under  consid- 
eration may  prove  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Arms  (to  Avhom  I  referred  this  morning)  is  a  lithog- 
rapher ;  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  deaf  young  men  that  I  am 
acquainted  with ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  lip  readers  that  I  have 
ever  met.  He  lost  his  hearing,  gradually  becoming  totally  deaf, 
at  the  age  of  ten.  He  acquired  this  power  to  read  the  lips  himslf, 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friend.  He  will  enter  into  conversation 
with  almost  any  person,  whether  he  be  well  acquainted  with  him 
or  not,  upon  ordinary  topics.  I  just  mention  these  facts  to  show 
you  how  well  he  can  read  the  lips  upon  ordinary  matters  and 
carry  on  a  conversation.  But  to  the  point.  A  short  time  ago  our 
board  became  interested  in  this  matter  of  supplying  our  gradu- 
ates with  some  sort  of  certificate  or  diploma  upon  leaving  the 
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school,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  me  to  secure  some  estimate 
upon  the  cost  of  procuring  certificates.  I  went  to  the  lithograph- 
ing establishment  of  Craig,  Biddle  &  Co.,  where  Mr.  Arms  is 
employed ;  and  after  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Craig  upon  the 
subject,  he  invited  me  to  go  up  to  Mr.  Arms'  room,  which  I  did, 
and  after  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Craig  he  turned  to  ask  Mr. 
Arms  for  some  information  in  regard  to  the  probable  cost  of  the 
certificates;  and  he  immediately  began  writing,  very  much  to 
my  surprise,  because,  in  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Arms  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  lip  reader.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  Mr. 
Craig,  telling  him  that  I  didn't  suppose  he  would  stop  to  write  to 
Mr.  Arms  for  any  information  upon  a  matter  of  business.  His 
reply  was  that  his  time  was  too  valuable  and  that  lip  reading  was 
too  uncertain  in  matters  of  business ;  that  a  trifling  misunderstand- 
ing on  Mr.  Arms'  part  in  regard  to  his  orders  might  result  in 
very  great  loss  to  the  firm,  and  that  when  he  wished  to  give  Mr. 
Arms  any  directions  upon  a  matter  of  business,  he  always  wrote 
to  him,  so  that  he  might  be  fully  understood.  Upon  other  mat- 
ters, however,  Mr.  Craig  stated  that  he  could  converse  quite 
readily  with  Mr.  Arms. 

And  from  that  and  from  other  incidents,  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  important  business  transactions  a 
thoroughly  business  man  would  hardly  trust  himself  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  deaf  person  in  that  way ;  he  would  want  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  understood,  and  not  leave  it  to  any  uncertainty 
of  lip  reading. 

Mr.  Greenberger — Lip  reading,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  any 
more  uncertain  than  hearing.  Now,  for  instance,  the  question 
has  been  stated  before  us  very  plainly,  and  I  think  we  all  hear 
very  well.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Grallaudet  misunderstood  the  question, 
and  I  misunderstood  it  also.  When  I  have  any  orders  to  give  in 
the  institution,  I  find  that  hearing  is  just  as  uncertain,  sometimes, 
as  lip  reading.  I  not  only  have  to  tell,  once  or  twice  over,  what 
I  want  done,  but  I  have  to  go  and  see  for  myself  what  I  want  to 
have  done,  and  the  next  day  I  have  to  go  in  and  see  if  it  is  done 
that  way,  and  I  very  often  find  even  then  it  is  not  done  iis  I  de- 
sire. So,  consequently,  lip  reading  is  not  always  more  uncertain 
than  hearing. 

Dr.  Peet  —  To  give  a  little  illustration,  Mr.  President,  of  hoAv 
the  substitution  of  a  single  vowel  will  make  all  the  difl'erence  in 
the  world  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  :  I  had  the  misfortune, 
once,  in  a  comj^any  of  deaf-mutes,  in  going  from  New  York  to 
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the  western  part  of  the  State,  to  be  thrown  down  an  embank- 
ment, with  a  deaf-mute  in  my  charge.  The  car  we  were  in  made 
two  and  a  half  revolutions  going  down  the  bank,  and  Ave  all  came 
back  out  of  it  alive.  I  telegraphed  to  my  father  that  ' '  None  of 
our  party  seriously  injured,"  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that 
he  need  not  feel  anxiety.  The  telegram  had  it  (and  he  immedi- 
ately came  on),  "Nine  of  our  party  are  seriously  injured." 

Mr.  Simpson  —  Lip  articulation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
me. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Do  you  understand  what  he  says,  Mr  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President — Some  of  it. 

Mr.  Simpson  —  I  say  I  find  that  in  a  number  of  cases  articu- 
lation has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  trglnsacting  my  business. 
When  I  was  going  to  school  in  Michigan  I  arrived  at  a  station  to 
take  the  train  for  a  station  beyond.  At  the  first  station  I  met  a 
friend  and  we  got  to  talking  and  forgot  everything.  Soon  along 
came  the  train  and  I  was  about  to  get  aboard,  when  my  friend 
said  to  me  :  Have  you  the  check  for  your  trunk'?"  The  train 
was  a])Out  to  start  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  My  friend 
handed  me  his  pencil  and  scratch  book;  I  saw  at  once  there  was 
no  time  to  do  any  writing,  so  snatching  uj)  my  luggage  I  threw  it 
into  the  baggage  car,  saying  "Please  check  to  (Holly)  first  sta- 
tion beyond."  Fearing  the  baggagemaster  might  misunderstand 
me  or  not  get  the  name  of  the  station  correct,  I  put  in  "first  sta- 
tion beyond." 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Ask  Mr.  vSimpson  how  much  he  uses  his  speech 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Simpson  is 
what  you  call  a  semi -mute. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  ^^o,  sir,  he  is  a  congenital  mute  ;  he  never  has 
heard. 

Mr.  Simpson  —  I  have  always  been  as  I  am  now.  The  right 
ear  is  closed,  and  with  the  left  I  hear  a  little.  Prof.  Brockett, 
of  the  Michigan  institution,  taught  me  to  speak. 

Dr.  Gillett — Mr,  President,  there  is  another  gentleman 
here  who  speaks  pretty  well,  and  that  is  Prof.  Emery ;  I  wonder 
if  he  will  give  us  his  experience. 

The  President — Mr.  Wing  can  talk  first-rate,  I  would  like 
to  see  whether  he  does  it  all  the  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Wing  was  looked  for  and  found  to  be  absent. 

Prof.  Xoyes  —  One  of  our  former  pupils,  a  graduate,  Mr. 
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James  L.  Smith,  is  here,  and  he  is  considerable  of  a  talker,  if 
anybody  wants  to  hear  him. 

The  President — Will  you  explain  to  him  what  the  point  is? 
I  want  to  have  him  asked  to  tell  the  Convention  how  much  help 
that  is  to  him  in  business. 

Prof.  No  yes  then  interpreted  to  Mr.  Smith  the  following : 
^•How  much  help  is  articulation  and  lip  reading  to  you  in  mat- 
ters of  business;  in  the  prosecution  of  business!" 

Mr.  Smith  desired  to  be  excused. 

Prof.  No  yes  — Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smith  wants  to  be  excused ; 
he  is  a  very  modest  man.    But  he  can  talk  as  well  as  I  can. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gall audet— There  is  Mr.  Kelly,  he  can  talk. 

Prof.  Noyes  then  interpreted  the  question  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  spoke  as  follows :  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  any  help  to 
me  in  matters  of  business.  I  can  read  lips  very  well  when  I  get 
into  conversation  with  any  person  that  I  meet. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gall  audet — Why  does  he  not  use  it  in  business 
if  he  can  talk  as  well  as  that  f 

Mr.  Kelly — Because  a  great  many  persons  have  a  moustache 
and  I  cannot  see  the  motions  of  the  lips.  (The  question  was  asked 
of  Mr.  Kelly  how  it  would  be  in  speaking  to  ladies,  and  Mr. 
Kelly  replied :  When  I  meet  a  party  of  ladies  I  can  understand 
lip  reading  very  well. ) 

Prof.  No  yes  —  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
and  the  Conference,  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  of  Washington,  who  has 
just  come  in. 

The  President — Prof.  Bell,  we  are  glad  to  meet  you. 

Prof.  Bell  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
this  important  question  that  you  are  now  discussing,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  would  be  glad  to  have  definite  answers  from 
these  young  men,  who  articulate  so  well,  as  to  whether  articula- 
tion is  of  use  to  them  in  business.  I  would  advise  you  to  separate 
the  question.  You  must  never  forget  that  articulation  is  one 
thing  and  speech  reading  is  another  thing.  Now,  these  young 
men  are  able  to  talk  very  well ;  I  do  not  know  what  their  diffi- 
culty may  be  to  understand  the  utterances  of  others ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  when  they  go  into  stores  and  the 
outside  world,  they  do  not  find  their  speech  of  value.  It  may  be 
a  one-sided  value  ;  if  they  have  not  the  power  to  understand, 
by  watching  the  motions  of  the  mouth,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  what  other  people  say  to  them;  but,  is  not  the  power 
of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  and  their  own  utterances 
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by  word  of  iiioutli  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  the  community  i 
I  think  that  question  should  be  separated,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  what  these  young  men  think  of  that  point,  and  how  they 
feel  their  speech  is  of  assistance  to  them  in  communicating  with 
the  w^orld  at  large. 

The  President — That  is  just  Avhat  we  have  been  trying  to 
find  out. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Where  is  Mr.  Wing"? 
Prof.  No  yes — He  has  gone  fishing. 

Dr.  Gillett — These  two  matters  are  so  closely  related  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  question. 

Prof.  Bell — Should  we  not  ask  definite  questions  of  these 
young  men  instead  of  asking  them  generally  for  a  statement  of 
their  experience?  Could  we  not  ask  this  young  man  here  if  he 
ever  goes  into  the  stores  and  what  he  does  when  he  goes  into  the 
stores  —  does  he  write  down  on  paper  always,  or  does  he  speak, 
and  does  he  find  speech  of  any  value  under  such  circumstances? 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Another  young  man  is  here  who  has 
learned  to  speak  English  since  he  became  deaf.  He  spoke  Nor- 
wegian before  he  became  deaf,  but  has  since  learned  to  speak 
English.  He  is  willing  to  attempt  to  speak  for  the  Conference  in 
regard  to  what  assistance  speech  is  to  him  in  the  j)rosecution  of 
his  business, — Mr.  Hanson,  who  is  now  a  student  of  the  National 
Deaf  Institution. 

Prof.  No  yes— Mr.  President,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  introduced;  he  is  one  of  our  former  graduates.  When  he 
came  to  us  he  knew  very  little  speech. 

Mr.  Hanson  then  said:  I  almost  always  used  to  speak  when 
I  went  out  traveling:  then  I  could  understand  more  of  the  lip 
than  I  can  now.  (Mr.  Hanson  made  further  remarks  which  were 
interpreted  to  the  Conference,  but  which  the  reportt^r  was  unablt^ 
to  record.) 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  Has  this  young  man  had  a  regular 
course? 

Prof.  Noyes  —  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  a  regular 
course  and  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  had  the  same  course  you 
would  give  in  New  York,  but  he  has  had  a  practical  course,  and 
you  see  a  little  of  the  result  of  the  course  he  had  here.  When 
he  came  to  us  I  hardly  think  he  knew  a  single  English  word.  At 
the  time  he  was  here  we  didn't  have  a  special  teacher  of  articu- 
lation, but  we  put  all  the  articulators  into  one  class  and  they  were 
taught  articulation,  and  articulation  was  largely  made  the  medium 
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of  communication  and  of  instruction;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
results. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  (interpreting)  — Mr.  Hanson  says  he 
frequently  puts  the  two  together,  and  he  can  speak  and  make  the 
clerk  or  storekeeper  understand  him  when  he  asks  a  question, 
but  that  the  answer  is  rather  indistinct  about  figures  and  prac- 
tice, and  if  he  does  not  catch  it  he  just  takes  his  pencil  and  paper 
and  asks  the  clerk  to  write  back  Avhat  he  wants;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  can  speak  and  get  on  quite  well  with  persons  that  he 
meets  around  that  way  in  business.  That  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
re^id  from  the  lips  of  others  who  speak  to  him,  and  so  he  has 
paper  and  pencil  all  ready  to  supplement,  as  it  were,  the  conver- 
sation, by  writing  wlien  ne(^.essary,  so  as  not  to  waste  any  time, 
but  to  hurry  right  along. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Wing  having  come  into  the  room,  he  was 
called  upon  to  speak  upon  the  matter  under  discussion,  stating 
his  custom.    He  replied,  saying  that  he  depended  a  good  deal  on  , 
the  trumpet. 

Prof.  Bell— But  do  you  not  speak  yourself  to  hearing  per- 
sons,  or  do  you  i)refer  to  Avrite"? 

Mr.  Wing  — I  generally  prefer  to  write,  because  people  who 
do  not  understand  my  speech  clearly  understand  writing,  and  I 
prefer  to  write  to  them. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — You  then  prefer  to  write  because  it 
is  more  exact  than  speech,  which  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
having  some  imperfections? 

Mr.  Wing— Yes;  and  again,  I  feel  more  confidence  in  writing. 

Prof.  Bell  — I  think  there  are  two  questions  involved  in  this 
discussion :  one  question  is,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  you  find 
articulation,  that  is,  simply  speech,  of  use ;  the  other  question 
is  whether  you  find  speech  reading,  or  understanding  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  moutli,  of  use. 

Mr.  Wing  — It  may  be  simply  my  habit  that  gives  me  this 
feeling.  If  I  were  accustomed  to  use  my  eye-sight  entirely,  I 
might  rely  upon  this  method  more  than  I  do. 

Prof.  Bell— Yes,  but  in  regard  to  your  speaking  yourself— 
do  you  find  your  speech  of  any  use  to  you  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Wing — Of  course  it  is. 

Prof.  Bell — Ah,  that  is  what  we  want.  ISTow,  we  want  to 
know  also  of  what  value  you  find  your  speech. 

Mr.  Wing — But  the  question  is  about  my  business.  If  I  am 
with  a  business  man  and  have  niucli  business,  of  course  I  want  to 
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know  every  point  he  is  driving  at,  and  tlierefore  I  make  that  man 
write  it  down  in  black  and  white. 

Peof.  Bell  —  Yes,  but  what  do  you  prefer  to  do  yourself?  Do 
you  prefer  to  write  or  to  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  WiNCi — I  prefer  to  write,  of  course.  I  prefer  to  speak 
where  I  am  sure  they  can  understand  me. 

Prof.  Xoyes  —  Mr.  President,  as  one  example,  to  illustrate  a 
certain  phase  of  this  work  —  we  have  a  graduate  —  I  might  say 
he  is  a  distinguished  graduate,  for  he  is  in  certain  respects  a 
remarkable  person.  He  is  the  head  bookkeeper  in  the  Security 
bank  of  Minneapolis.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  bank  regard 
him  as  the  most  reliable  bookkeeper  and  accountant  they  have 
in  the  whole  establishment.  He  is  an  excellent  penman  and 
a  very  excellent  scholar.  In  matters  of  business  in  the  bank 
requiring  accuracy  and  definiteness,  he  invariably,  I  think, 
uses  his  pen.  In  social  life,  at  the  table  and  when  with  some  of  his 
friends,  he  uses  articulation  quite  readily;  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  a  matter  of  business,  when  it  is  something  that  must  be 
definite  and  can  be  relied  upon  and  needs  the  accuracy  of  figures 
and  of  definite  language,  it  is  the  written  language  that  he  uses. 

Mr.  Greenberger — Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  course  of  training  which  a  deaf  ar- 
ticulator has.  If  it  has  been  a  thorough  instruction  in  lip  reading 
he  is  able  to  read  the  lips  Avell,  and  particularly  if  he  has  not 
been  discouraged  to  use  his  voice  and  is  encouraged  to  depend 
upon  his  i)ower  to  read  the  lips  he  will  rely  upon  it  more  than  he 
otherwise  would.  If  a  deaf  person  is  told  that  his  speech  is  harsh 
and  disagreeable  to  others  and  that  others  do  not  like  to  hear  it 
(he  cannot  hear  his  own  voice)  and  if  he  is  told  that  signs  are 
more  l^eautiful  than  imperfect  speech,  of  course  he  will  decline 
to  speak  and  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  lip  reading ;  he  will 
not  have  the  practice,  and  consequently  will  be  a  poor  lip  reader. 
xV  great  deal  depends  upon  that. 

The  President  —  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Greenberger 
— -if  he  asked  you  about  that  matter  wouldn't  you  tell  him  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Greenberger — If  he  asked  me  what  ? 
The  President — Why,  whether  his  voice  was  disagreeable 
or  not? 

Mr.  Greenberger — If  he  asked  me,  I  would  certainly  tell 
Jiim  the  truth. 

The  President — And  if  he  asked  you  whether  signs  were 
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not  more  beautiful  Avouldn't  you  tell  him  the  trutli  if  you  told 
him  anything "? 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  I  would  tell  hiju  the  truth,  and  I  Avould 
tell  him  that  spoken  language,  and  in  my  opinion,  that  imperfect 
speech,  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful  expressions 
by  signs,  and  j)arents,  as  a  rule,  would  rather  hear  the  most  im- 
perfect speech  than  to  see  the  most  beautiful  signs.  That  has 
been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Williams  —  I  think  this  depends,  Mr.  President,  very 
largely  upon  individual  cases.  I  have  in  mind  two  cases,  of 
girls,  who  graduated  from  our  institution  at  Hartford,  who  were 
both  stone  deaf.  They  were  both  in  that  condition  ANdien  they 
came  to  us,  having  lost  their  hearing  Avhen  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  but  it  was  some  five  or  six  years  after  that  time  that  they 
came  to  the  institution.  Their  education  was  carried  on  (as  we 
carry  it  on  there)  by  the  combined  system.  The  first  one  of 
those  girls  (who  left  some  four  years  ago,  I  think, )  disliked  ar- 
ticulation, disliked  lip  reading,  avoided  it  all  the  way  through, 
wouldn't  do  any  more  of  it  than  she  was  obliged  to  do.  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  she  got  along  in  regard  to  communicating  with  peo- 
ple about  her.  She  worked  in  a  shirt  factory  in  ^N^ew  Haven.  I 
asked  her  how  she  communicated  with  her  emx:)loyers  and  the 
girls  about  her,  and  how  she  communicated  with  her  friends  and 
how  she  communicated  when  she  went  out  shopping,  etc.,  and 
that  girl  wrote  to  me  that  she  does  not  use  the  manual  alphabet, 
she  almost  always  never  writes  a  a\  ord,  but  she  communicates 
orally  with  her  shopmates  or  her  employer,  but  when  she  goes  to 
the  stores  she  has  very  little  difficulty  in  making  any  of  the  j^eo- 
ple  understand  her  and  has  but  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
them.  The  other  girl  left  us  tAvo  or  three  years  ago  this  summer, 
I  think.  She  is  totally  deaf,  too;  and  she  has  about  as  great  fa- 
cility in  communicating  with  people  in  general  as  this  other 
girl.    Well,  they  are  exceptional  cases. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  I  have  no  doubt  but  every  superintendent  in 
this  room  could  give  particular  instances  in  his  school  of  some 
boy  or  girl  who  lost  their  hearing  and  still  can  talk  very  well 
and  make  you  understand  what  the\  mean  ;  and  the  Avitnesses 
Ave  have  had  on  the  stand  seem  to  be  semi-mutes;  I  proi^ose  now  to 
examine  a  congenital  mute,  one  A\ho  never  heard  a  woixl  in  his 
life  and  who  never  spoke  a  Avord  until  he  learned  to  speak  in 
some  institution.  Let  us  call  up  some  such  one  as  that  and  see 
what  that  boy  or  girl  can  do,  — see  Avhat  benefit  his  or  her  articula- 
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tioii  has  been  to  them.  If  Mr.  Greeiiberger  can  give  an  instance 
in  his  school  of  a  pupil  who  was  born  deaf  or  lost  hearing  so  soon 
that  it  amounts  to  congenital  deafness,  and  who  never  spoke'  until 
he  came  to  his  institution,  let  him  tell  what  such  a  pupil  can  do. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  Mr.  President,  the  cases  of  which  I 
spoke  the  names  and  related  were  all  such  cases  as  this  gentle- 
man asks  for.  I  could  speak  of  semi -mutes  and  semi -deaf,  who 
could  speak  some  when  they  came  to  us,  or  who  were  not  totally 
deaf;  I  could  tell  you  a  great  many  more,  bat  all  those  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  were  totally  deaf.  The  first  one  I  mentioned 
was  a  mute  when  he  came  to  us  and  totally  deaf,  and  the  other 
one  that  I  mentioned  as  being  in  the  furniture  factory  learning 
to  be  a  carver,  whom  the  foreman  said  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  teaching  a  trade  unless  he  could  speak  and  read 
the  lips,  is  a  congenital  mute.  The  third  one  I  spoke  of  was 
three  or  four  years  old  when  he  became  deaf. 

Mr.  Dobyns — I  have  a  little  boy  three  years  old  that  can  talk 
just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Greenberger— Yes,  but  if  he  becomes  deaf  then  and 
remains  so  until  he  is  seven  years  old,  he  is  a  mute  when  he 
comes  to  school. 

Mr.  Dobyns — I  know  one  gentleman,  in  the  Missouri  institu- 
tion, who  lost  his  hearing  when  three  years  old,  who  still  retains 
his  power  of  speech. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  These 
Avere  mutes  when  they  came  to  us. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  case,  that  of  a  little  girl  who  left  us 
four  years  ago.  She  is  a  congenital  mute,  she  never  heard.  And 
when  she  left  school  her  mother  put  her  in  charge  of  a  millinery 
establishment  where  she  has  twenty-five  girls  working  under  her. 
Her  mother  tells  me  that  she  understands  all  of  those  girls— she 
always  speaks  to  them,  and  they  speak  to  her.  If  a  new  girl 
comes  into  the  shop,  for  a  day  or  two,  there  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty, but  it  does  not  take  more  than  a  few  days  before  they  un- 
derstand her  thoroughly  well.  She  has  charge  •  of  the  entire 
department. 

The  President  —  It  is  expected  to  adjourn  at  half-past  five  ; 
there  are  now  eleven  minutes  before  the  time  expires. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Mr.  President,  I  ask  - just  a  moment 
to  beg  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  to  the  question  be- 
fore us  in  an  aspect  which  perhaps  has  escaped  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  who  have  discusssed  or  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
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question.  A  little  while  ago  my  brother  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  eould  cite  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  persons 
who  liad  no  speech  and  no  power  to  read  speech,  had  got  on  per- 
fectly well  in  business,  and  so  on;  it  was  said  immediately  that 
that  was  not  to  the  question.  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  not,  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  I  think  it  will  appear,  that,  after  all,  not  a  very  great 
deal  of  positive  and  decisive  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
question  by  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  fact  thus  far. 

The  question  is,  of  what ,  practical  value,  in  other  words,  of 
how  much  practical  value.  This  question  asks  that  the  value  of 
speech,  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  in  the  prosecution  of  business, 
should  be  measured.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  common 
for  persons,  when  the  oral  education  of  the  deaf  is  being 
advocated,  to  speak  of  the  benefits  of  speech  to  the  deaf  as  ex- 
ceeding great.  I  venture  to  maintain  that  it  will  be  generally 
admitted.  If  I  may  make  just  a  personal  allusion  to  my  own 
attitude  in  regard  to  articulation,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  been 
one,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  whom  it  has  been  sup- 
posed undervalues  articulation  for  the  deaf ;  I  have  been  ready 
to  concede  that  it  was  an  important  feature  in  their  education. 
It  is  but  a  feature ;  we  can  have  brought  before  us  men  and 
women  who  would  be  most  voluble  in  speech,  and  we  might  take 
the  fish-wives  of  London  and  possibly  they  could  out-talk  some 
of  us  here,  as  well  as  we  have  tried  to  talk  to-day,  they  might 
liave  a  readiness  of  speech  that  would  startle  some  of  us.  It 
might  be  speech  such  as  we  could  bow  down  to — that  they  could 
talk  so  much  and  so  well — yet  they  would  stand  down  very  low 
in  the  idea  of  educated  people.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
lay  just  this  little  emphasis  upon  the  ikct  that  while  speech  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  (I  will  go  fur- 
ther and  say  a  matter  of  great  importance,)  it  is  not  in  my  judg- 
ment what  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  in  many  formal  expressions 
of  opinion,  coming  from  bodies  of  much  dignity,  and  which  have 
assumed  to  exercise  much  influence  in  the  world,  and  whose 
opinions  have  been  quoted  and  spread  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  the  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It  is  not  a  thing 
which  weighed  in  the  balance  —  what  is  the  real  education  of  the 
deaf — would  by  comj^arison  I  urge,  even  be  successfully  claimed 
to  be  a  thing  of  very  great  importance.  I  said  a  moment  ago  I 
would  adndt  it  was  of  great  importance,  but  Av^hen  we  take  it  as 
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it  stands  and  at  its  value,  we  cannot  claim  that,  relatively,  it  is  a 
thing  of  very  great  importance  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It 
is  of  importance,  I  admit  it,  and  where  it  can  be  successfully  im- 
parted to  the  deaf,  it  is  a  great  help  to  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  business;  but  now  we  are  asked  in  this  question,  Mr. 
President,  to  measure  the  practical  value  of  articulation  to  the  deaf 
in  the  prosecution  of  business,  ^^^ow,  Mr.  President,  I  do  claim  (if 
1  may  be  allowed  to  so  claim  and  not  be  considered  out  of  order), 
that  when  we  have  the  fact  before  us  in  this  country,  that  now  for  a 
period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  men  and  women,  deaf  from  birth, 
and  dumb  to  death,  have  lived,  have  loved,  have  labored,  have 
built  homes,  have  paid  taxes,  have  supj)orted  themselves,  have 
helped  to  bear  the  burdens  of  society,  have  taken  hold  upon  the 
grand  prospects  of  the  future  life,  have  lived  and  walked  and 
died  as  noble  specimens  of  humanity,  who  have  fulfilled  their 
parts  in  society,  who  have  prosecuted  various  sorts  of  business- 
with  eminent  success, — who  as  a  class,  (this  class  of  deaf  and 
dumb  people  who  have  lived  here  in  this  country,)  when  I  say 
they  have  done  all  this,  we  have  a  little  different  understandings 
of  just  Avhat  this  question  means. 

And  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  answered.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
has  been  valuable  in  bringing  out  discussion,  Avhich  has  been  use- 
ful in  bringing  to  our  notice  tacts  5  and,  for  one,  I  should  be 
ready  to  grant,  as  I  have  been  all  these  years, — as  I  was  in  the 
year  1870,  when  at  Indianapolis,  in  a  large  convention  of  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  because  I  had  ventured  to  publish  a 
report  in  that  year  or  a  year  or  two  before,  urging  the  introduc- 
tion of  education  in  speech  into  all  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try —  when  at  that  time  I  had  been  called  in  open  convention, 
''a  renegade  son  of  a  worthy  sire," —  and  since  which  time  I  have 
tried  to  be  consistent  in  my  urging  that  teaching  of  speech  to  the 
deaf,  and  the  multiplication  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  which 
speech  should  be  taught  and  the  addition  of  classes  for  the  deaf 
in  institutions  where  they  were  to  be  educated,  and  the  purging 
of  the  old  syvStem  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  any  and  of  all  of  the 
elements  of  failure  which  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  land 
in  any  school,  when  I  stand  before  this  Conference,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  advocate  of  speech  for  the  deaf,  to  every  one  and  all  if  it 
be  possible  (and  if  not  possible  to  all,  then  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number,  and  in  the  best  possible  means),  I  still  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  weight  of  my  humble  opinion  that  it  will  not  do  for  us 
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to  claim  that  in  the  prosecution  of  business —  in  the  success  of 
life,  when  a  thousand  of  those  things  which  come  in  to  make  up 
successful  human  living  — that  speech  and  speech  reading  is  of 
such  immense  practical  value  that  we  should  impart  it  or  attempt 
to  impart  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  essential  or  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  a  good,  complete,  rounded  education  ;  and  I 
believe  that  all  of  my  oral  friends  (if  I  may  so  characterize  them) 
will  agree  with  me  in  that. 

I  think  the  consideration  of  this  question  has  been  of  interest 
and  of  value,  and  if  we  can  bear  in  mind  this,  that  deaf  and  dumb 
people  have  made  their  way  in  the  world  as  well  as  deaf  people 
who  are  not  dumb  (as  well,  I  say,)  over  and  over  again  (it  cer- 
tainly has  been  done),  the  fact  remains  which  cannot  be  success- 
fully disputed,  why  then  we  must  not  tell  the  world,  we  must  not 
give  the  idea  to  the  world  that  speech  for  the  deaf  is  the  thing 
that  is  above  and  beyond  everything  else.  I  have  heard  that 
claimed  ,  I  have  heard  it  claimed  in  deliberative  bodies,  I  have 
heard  it  claimed  where  it  made  my  heart  ache,  because  I  felt  it 
was  an  idea  that  was  being  put  forward  by  men  and  women  who 
were  not  true  friends  of  the  deaf,  and  they  wished  to  convey  to  * 
the  world  the  idea  — and  indeed  they  said  it  in  so  many  words— 
that  speech  for  the  deaf  is  the  education  of  the  deaf,  which  it  is 
not  and  which  they  knew  it  was  not. 

^^^ow,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  this  Conference  we  shall 
move  and  march  together  with  that  harmony  which  has  charac- 
terized us  on  so  many  former  occasions;  and  this  question  which 
I  venture  to  say  when  it  was  read  and  first  considered,  our  oral 
friends  may  have  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  introduced  by 
some  one  on  the  other  side— if  there  is  any  other  side  — well, 
there  are  other  sides  in  this  sense,  if  you  have  a  beautiful  prism', 
it  is  beautiful  on  all  sides— so  I  hope  we  all  have  beautiful  sides 
in  striving  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  there  is  no  such  side 
where  we  are  in  antagonism ;  there  is  only  one  prism.  So  this 
question  has  brought  out  a  discussion  which  it  was  thought,  per- 
haps was  asked  by  the  friends  of  the  manual  method  to  see'  if  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  after  all  speech  was  not  of  very  much 
practical  value  in  the  prosecution  of  business.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  the  thought  of  those  who  brought  in  this  question  5 
but  we  want  to  measure  its  value,  we  want  to  take  it  at  its  value.' 
We  don't  want  to  pass  brass  for  gold;  we  want  brass  and  silver 
and  copper  to  pass  at  their  true  value,  and  when  we  come  up 
to  the  gold  we  want  all  to  know  and  admit  what  that  is  It  is 
25 
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the  training  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  training  of  the  heart,  it  is  the 
formation  of  character,  it  is  the  making  of  boys  and  girls  into 
men  and  women  for  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  live,  and  for 
whom  it  is  worth  while,  too,  the  country  should  live. 
Prof.  Bell  then  rose  to  speak. f 

The  President — If  the  discussion  is  continued  the  Conven- 
tion will  have  to  extend  the  time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Prof.  Bell  was  allowed  time 
to  address  the  Conference. 

Prof.  Bele— Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
must  say  I  am  astonished  to  come  into  this  Convention  and  hear 
the  subject  that  is  being  discussed.  I  am  astonished,  I  am 
pained.  To  ask  the  value  of  speech  ?  It  is  like  asking  the  value 
of  life.  To  measure  speech^  To  measure  the  value  of  speech^ 
It  is  immeasurable.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  from  practical  ex- 
perience 5  my  wife  is  deaf — 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet— My  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb  to 

her  dying  day. 

Prof.  Bell— My  wife  speaks  more  imperfectly  than  these 
gentlemen  we  have  heard  to-day.    She  understands  what  I  say 
almost  as  well  as  though  she  could  hear;  not  quite  as  well  — 
almost  as  well  as  though  she  could  hear.    She  prosecutes  the 
business  of  every-day  life  with  wonderfal  ease  and  in  a  way  that 
she  could  not  do  were  she  obliged  to  resort  to  writing  alone.  She 
goes  into  a  store,  she  asks  for  what  she  wants,  she  asks  the  price 
of  things  and  receives  an  answer  and  understands ;  but  did  she 
uot  understand,  has  she  not  paper  and  pencil?  have  you  not  all 
paper  and  pencil?  do  we  not  all  resort,  in  business  matters,  to 
paper  and  pencil?    Paper  and  pencil,  of  course,  are  always  more 
definite  than  speech  for  each  one  of  us,  but  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  speech  —  it  cannot  be  valued,  it  cannot  be  valued.    If  we  attempt 
it,  we  must  not  measure  the  value  of  speech  by  its  perfection, 
but  by  its  intelligibility.    What  is  the  object  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  it  is  not  to  set  them  in  communication  with 
the  world? 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet— That  is  one  object,  but  a  small  part 

Prof.  Bell— That  is  one  object  and  the  greatest  of  all  objects. 
Now,  if  we  examine  how  far  these  objects  are  attained,  we  find 
that  by  one  method  of  instruction  a  deaf  child  learns  to  read  and 
write,  and  also  learns  a  language  that  I  admire— a  language  of 
gigns— but  it  is  of  no  use  in  communicating  with  the  world;  it 
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separates  him  from  the  world.  When  he  comes  to  communicate 
with  the  world  his  only  means  is  by  writing ;  but  the  child  who 
has  been  taught  to  speak  not  only  has  all  the  advantages  that 
those  who  are  educated  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  have, 
but  he  can  read  and  write  as  Avell  as  they,  and  in  addition  to  all 
that  he  can  speak  ;  and  those  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  un- 
derstanding the  speech  of  others  have  their  hearing,  as  it  were^ 
in  part  restored. 

I  must  say,  it  has  pained  me  to  hear  this  discussion.  I  should 
like  to  come  into  this  Convention  and  go  hand  in  hand  with 
every  member  here  in  attempting  to  give  every  child  the  power 
of  speech,  and  every  child  the  power  of  understanding  the  speech 
of  others.  But  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  value  that  speech  has 
— it  is  of  inestimable  value.  If  we  look  at  the  ideas  that  are 
prevalent  in  thepoi3ular  mind  concerning  the  deaf  and  dumb — the 
prejudices  that  we  all  have  to  remove — we  find  they  speak  from 
lack  of  knowledge  5  the  public  do  not  understand  the  condition 
of  a  person  that  is  dumb.  A  deaf  child  who  speaks,  however 
imperfectly,  is  looked  upon  by  the  world  more  as  an  ordinary 
being  than  as  a  deaf-mute.  Speech  brings  the  deaf  child  closer 
into  companionship  with  hearing  people,  and  I  hold  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  bring  the 
deaf  into  more  close  contact  with  the  hearing  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  society.  In  regard  to  the  branches  of  education — those 
who  speak  are  not  to  be  debarred  from  acquiring  all  the  infor- 
mation that  those  who  are  not  taught  to  speak  acquire,  and  in 
addition  they  possess  this  inestimable  art  of  conversation  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  the  power  of  understanding  the  speech  of  other 
persons. 

Me.  Greenbeegeh — Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  more  than 
one  minute  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak.  I  want  to  say  one 
word. 

The  President — Shall  Mr.  Greenberger  have  one  minute? 
Cries  of  ^^Go  on,"  '^Go  on." 

Mr.  Greenberger — All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  and  regard  for  this  assembly  collectively  and  individ- 
ually, but  I  must  say,  in  very  simple  language,  that  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  fiddling  are  entitled  to  the  fun;  the 
parents  who  have  deaf  children  and  are  bound  to  have  them 
speak  are  the  ones  to  decide  the  value  of  speech,  and  not  this 
assembly. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  have  met  many  persons  that  have 
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said  they  would  not  have  their  children  taught  to  speak  under 
any  consideration,  after  they  had  visited  the  school  and  heard  the 
children  attempt  to  speak. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Turton  (superintendent  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  Kansas)— Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
from  parents  requesting  me  to  take  their  children  out  of  the 
articulation  class,  that  they  were  not  making  the  progress  they 
would  have  done,  and  their  speech  was  no  benefit  to  them. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  think  you  want  a  little  sun- 
shine and  a  recess. 

The  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
half  past  nine. 

The  President — The  Convention  is  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  half  past  nine. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  July  11th. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Conference  opened  at  9:30  o'clock, 
President  Mott  in  the  chair. 

After  prayer  by  Eev.  Mr.  Shapard,  of  Texas,  the  minutes  of 
Thursday's  meetings  were  read  and  approved.  Reports  from 
committees  on  credentials  and  business  were  presented  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication, 
reported  favorably  a  work  in  manuscript  upon  Arithmetic  by 
Miss  Barton  of  the  Portland,  Me. ,  Oral  School.  This  work  is  the 
result  of  several  years'  experience,  and  has  been  prepared  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf  in  this  branch  of  study. 

Dr.  E.  a.  Fay,  (of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)— I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Miss  Barton's 
book,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  adapted  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  examples 
expressed  in  simple  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  deaf  chil- 
dren the  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  business  of  life  that 
they  so  much  need. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  are  aware  that  the 
young  men  who  come  to  Washington  to  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  are  found  deficient  in  arithmetic  more  often 
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than  in  any  other  study,  and  the  teachers  who  have  conducted 
their  preparation  are  sometimes  surprised  at  that  result,  know- 
ing that  their  pupils  have  gone  over  the  ground  required.  Kow 
it  is  often  the  case  that  these  young  men  who  fail  to  pass  the 
examination  are  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic;  if 
rows  of  figures  are  set  before  them  in  proper  order,  they  can  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  divide,  change  fractions  to  smaller  or  larger 
terms,  calculate  interest,  etc.,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
familiar  with  the  nomenclature  of  arithmetic;  when  a  paper  is 
given  them  containing  examples  and  problems  in  English,  with- 
out any  indication  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  to  be  solved 
—  such  problems  as  they  must  meet  with  in  the  business  affairs 
of  life— they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  solve  them,  and  so  fail  to  pass 
the  examination.  If  they  had  had  the  drill  of  Miss  Barton's 
book,  I  am  sure  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  book  is  that  it  compels  chil- 
dren to  think  for  themselves.  Abundant  help  is  given,  but  the 
examples  are  not  solved  for  them;  the  pupil's  own  reason  must 
be  exercised  to  obtain  the  answers.  The  problems  are  numerous, 
and  there  is  frequent  recurrence  to  principles  previously  taught. 
^iTo  child  can  possibly  go  through  the  book  without  accomplish- 
ing two  most  important  results:  first,  acquiring  the  language  of 
business  and  of  arithmetic;  secondly,  learning  to  think  and  rea- 
son for  himself. 

I  hope  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  will  examine  the 
book,  and  give  Miss  Barton  such  assurances  of  their  purpose  to 
give  it  a  trial  in  their  institutions  that  she  will  feel  justified  in 
having  it  printed. 

Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  read  a  dispatch  from  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
stating  that  Wednesday  afternoon  next  had  been  assigned  to  the 
presentation  of  educational  work  among  the  deaf. 

Prof.  Noyes  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  from  the  citizens  of  Faribault  to  a  drive  to  the  most 
interesting  points  in  its  vicinity;  also  a  notice  from  the  ^^^orthern 
Pacific  railroad  extending  the  same  railway  courtesies  to  members 
of  the  Conference  as  had  been  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
^^'ational  Teachers'  Convention  at  Madison. 

Mr.  Job  William's  paper  was  then  read,  as  follows: 
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A  SYSTEM    OF  EDUCATION  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  DEAF-MUTES,  NOT 
EXCLUDING  THE  FEEBLER-MINDED. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of  America  schools  for  the  deaf^ 
whatever  may  be  the  system  of  instruction  employed,  are  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  large  part  at  the  public  expense,  and  are  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  are  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  whose  mental  capacity  would  entitle  them  to  an  edu- 
cation therein,  were  they  possessed  of  hearing.  The  brilliant 
minds  among  this  unfortunate  class  may  be  successfully  taught 
by  either  the  oral  or  the  manual  method,  or  by  the  combined 
method.  Where  quick  perception  is  added  to  rare  mental  en- 
dowment, the  oral  system  may  be  better,  especially  in  the  case  of 
semi-mutes,  the  advantages  outweighing  the  disadvantages. 
Where  quick  perception  is  wanting,  though  there  may  be  rare 
mental  capacity,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  combined  system  will 
produce  a  far  higher  average  of  results  than  would  the  oral  system 
in  the  same  case.  In  that  large  percentage  of  the  deaf  (perhaps 
a  little  larger  among  the  deaf  than  among  the  hearing)  who  pos- 
sess neither  superior  minds  nor  unusually  quick  perception, 
nearly  all  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  manual  method  is  the 
only  one  by  which  satisfactory  results  may  be  attained.  Unfor- 
tunately these  distinctions  in  the  condition  of  our  pupils  are  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  in  all  cases,  and  as  a  consequence, 
many  a  child  is  allowed  to  suffer  in  his  mental  development,  and 
to  an  extent  unknown  and  undreamed  of  in  our  public  schools, 
and  that  would  not  be  tolerated  there;  pupils  are  shut  out  from 
school  and  condemned  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, to  their  friends  and  to  the  community,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  too  weak  in  mind  to  receive  instruction,  when,  in  fact, 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  child's  mental  capacity,  but  in  the  system 
employed  by  his  teachers,  as  applied  to  him. 

Within  a  few  months  one  who  occupies  a  high  position  as  an 
educator  of  the  deaf  and  who  is  an  enthusiastic  oralist,  in  com- 
paring the  pupils  of  the  manual  schools  with  those  of  the  oral 
schools,  has  said  that  the  manual  schools  (I  quote  directly)  "are 
apt  to  gather  up  all  that  they  can  find,  regardless  of  age  or  men- 
tal capacity."  *  "Their  desire  to  have  a  large  number  of 
pupils  is  too  great."  "This  desire  often  leads  to  the  admission 
of  pupils  who  are  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  they  more 
properly  belong  to  an  asylum  for  feeble  minded  children. "    "  Some 
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of  them  are  too  old  to  make  much  progress  in  education. "  ' '  No- 
where else  are  there  so  many  unfit  scholars  to  be  found  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  here."  ''If  you  compare  the  appearance  of  the 
generality  of  articulating  scholars  with  the  dull,  sullen  and  un- 
couth looks  of  the  pupils  of  sign  schools,  you  will  find  the  differ- 
ence to  be  as  great  as  it  is  between  the  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  a  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  and  the  inmates  of  a  peniten- 
tiary." These  things  were  said  not  in  heated  oral  discussion  where 
there  was  little  time  to  weigh  the  force  of  words,  but  in  cold  type 
with  ample  time  for  deliberation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  asked  the  author  of  the  aboA^e 
quotations  if  he  received  all  deaf-mutes  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school  over  which  he  presided.  "Oh,  no,"  said  he, 
' '  we  do  not  want  idiots.  We  send  them  to  the  Institution, ' '  nam- 
ing a  manual  school  near  by.  Further  conversation  developed 
the  fact  that  the  term  idiot,  as  used  by  him,  included  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  possessing  less  than  average  ability. 

Another  repudiator  of  the  use  of  signs  as  ordinarily  used  by 
the  manual  schools  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  speaking  o 
the  working  of  his  system  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  over 
which  he  presided,  said,  in  substance,  not  long  since,  if  a  pupil 
is  not  able  to  make  good  improvement  without  the  aid  of  signs? 
as  used  under  the  combined  method,  I  say  to  him,  the  progress 
you  are  making  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  money 
which  the  State  is  spending  for  your  education.  You  must  go 
home.    So  the  child  is  left  to  groAv  up  in  ignorance. 

Now,  I  wish  to  submit  to  this  comj^any  of  educators  of  deaf- 
mutes,  whether  such  treatment  of  deaf-mutes  as  is  indicated  by 
the  foregoing  quotation,  is  just  to  them.  Is  it  Christian^  Is  it 
even  humane!  Do  not  those  children,  possessing  degrees  of  men- 
tal ability  between  idiocy  and  mediocrity,  have  as  strong  a  claim 
upon  our  sympathy  and  our  aid,  as  do  those  of  higher  mental  en- 
dowments'? Is  not  their  need  even  greater  than  that  of  their  more 
gifted  brethren!  Are  we  not  placed  in  our  positions,  to  labor  for 
the  education  of  all  deaf-mutes,  rather  than  to  seen  re  brilliant 
results  and  gain  credit  for  our  methods,  while  aiding  only  the  bet- 
ter part  of  that  class  ! 

How  would  it  work  in  our  common  schools  to  teach  only  those 
children  having  good  mental  endowment,  and  leave  the  slow  and 
the  dull  to  get  on  as  best  they  could  without  the  assistance  o 
school  instruction!  . 

The  above  quoted  charges,  intended  as  a  reproach  to  the  man- 
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ual  schools,  we  receive  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  philanthropy 
and  Christian  spirit  of  the  managers  of  those  schools.  Such  schools 
receive  all  whose  mental  capacity  would  entitle  them  to  admission 
to  our  common  schools,  if  they  possessed  hearing.  They  exist 
for  the  elevation  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class,  not  solely  for  the  siDeci- 
ally  gifted  among  them.  Such  they  gladly  receive,  and  they  claim 
to  do  as  good  work  in  and  for  them  as  is  done  anywhere.  But  if 
a  child's  mental  condition  does  not  give  promise  of  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  his  education,  they  labor  with  and  for  it  just  as  faithfully, 
as  earnestly,  as  they  do  with  those  possessing  a  higher  order  of 
mind,  and  oftentimes  with  results  which,  though  less  in  amount, 
are  equally  marked.  A  dull  class  requires  from  its  instructor  as 
much  skill,  as  much  tact,  as  much  versatility,  more  patience, 
more  perseverance,  more  cheerful  courage,  than  a  bright  one,  and 
the  teacher  who  can  make  even  moderate  progress  with  such  a 
class,  certainly  deserves  no  less  praise  than  the  instructor  who 
makes  long  strides  in  progress  with  a  class  possessing  superior 
mental  endowments.  The  actual  improvement  in  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  the  child  is  often  greater  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter.  That  this  class  of  pupils  do  not  call  forth  the 
applause  of  the  unthinking  part  of  the  public  we  are  aware,  but 
to  gain  that  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  our  schools.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  schools  employing  the  combined  method  of  instruction,  that 
they  are  able  to  reach  all  grades  of  mental  ability,  and  to  give  to 
each  child  as  much  instruction  as  his  mental  capacity  will  enable 
'him  to  hold.  They  do  not  profess  to  furnish  brain  power,  but 
the  sign  language  enables  them  to  guage  unerringly  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  child,  and  to  cultivate  and  use  all  the  mind  that  it 
has,  be  it  much  or  little. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  facts.  Some  years  ago  a  bright  boy,  who 
lost  his  hearing  at  four  months  of  age,  was  found  in  the  streets 
by  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  oral  system,  who  took  him  in 
charge  and  endeavored  to  teach  him  articulation  and  lip-reading. 
After  a  protracted  effort  in  that  direction  with  no  apparent  suc- 
cess, it  was  decided  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  must  be  mental 
weakness,  and  the  boy  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  school  for  feeble 
minded  children.  After  two  years  of  experiment  there  it  was 
discovered  that  the  boy  was  not  an  idiot,  but  was  simply  deaf, 
and  accordingly  he  was  sent  to  a  manual  school  for  instruction. 
He  had  learned  to  write  a  few  words  and  found  his  mental  level 
in  a  class  of  three  or  four  weeks'  standing. ,  He  proved  to  be  a 
boy  of  more  than  average  ability,  a  fair  language  scholar,  and 
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in  arithmetic  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  in  his  class. 
In  all  his  studies  he  did  well,  and,  after  six  years  of  instruction, 
left  school  that  he  might  go  to  work.  For  ten  years  he  has  had 
steady  employment;  from  his  earnings  has  provided  a  neat  and 
comfortable  home  for  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  industry  and  economy,  has  quite  a  sum  of  money  credited  to 
his  account  in  the  savings  bank.  He  is  able  to  make  his  way 
anywhere  and  to  do  business  with  any  intelligent  person.  He  is 
an  honest,  industrious,  thrifty  and  respected  citizen. 

Let  me  state  another  fact.  A  son  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer 
lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  years.  Being  a 
semi-mute,  as  was  natural  and  right,  his  parents  desired  to  have 
him  keep  up  his  articulation.  They  went  a  step  further  and 
determined  that  all  his  instruction  should  be  received  through 
articulation.  Accordingly  the  boy  was  placed  in  an  oral  school 
from  which  signs  were  rigidly  excluded.  He  did  not  i^rove  a 
promising  subject  for  instruction  in  that  way.  His  failure  was 
attributed  to  mental  incai^acity,  and  his  fatjier  was  urged  to 
place  him  in  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 'Not  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  teacher's  conclu- 
sion, his  father  took  him  to  a  manual  school  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  him  by  the  combined  method  of  instruction.  He  proved 
to  be  a  bright  boy,  remained  nine  years,  and  graduated  with 
credit  from  the  first  class.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  honest  and 
industrious,  with  steady  work  and  good  wages. 

As  an  exami)le  of  a  different  class  of  cases,  let  me  instance  the 
following:  A  bright  boy  lost  his  hearing  through  sickness  at  the 
age  of  five  and  a  half  years.  He  was  sent  to  school  and  taught 
by  the  oral  method  for  seven  years.  His  progress  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading  was  excellent.  His  parents  decided  to  send  him 
to  a  manual  school,  where  it  was  found  that  his  mental  j^r ogress 
had  been  such  only  as  to  qualify  him  to  enter  a  class  of  four  years 
standing,  and  in  no  respect  was  he  in  advance  of  the  average  of 
the  class.  He  continued  with  the  class  three  years  till  their  gi-a- 
duation  and  then  entered  the  Deaf- Mute  College  at  Washington. 

A  bright  girl,  deaf  in  infancy,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  a 
manual  school  after  having  received  instruction  for  eleven  years 
by  the  oral  method.  Her  lip-reading  wa^^  remarkably  good,  and 
her  articulation  such  that  she  could  generally  be  understood  by 
strangers,  after  they  had  become  a  little  accustomed  to  her  voice. 
Her  mental  attainments  were  only  such  as  to  qualify  her  admis- 
26 
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sion  to  a  class  of  six  years  standing,  and  her  scholarship  was' not 
above  the  average  of  the  class. 

Though  both  of  the  last  two  pupils  mentioned  were  considered 
by  their  oral  teachers  very  successful  in  acquiring  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  yet  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  either  of  them,  as 
is  sometimes  done  in  such  instances,  that  the  progress,  even  in 
these  branches,  through  the  oral  method  was  so  much  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  through  the  combined  method,  as  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  in  mental  development,  for  in 
neither  case  was  the  articulation  or  lip  reading  much  superior 
to  that  of  pupils  of  equal  native  ability  who  had  been  instructed 
under  the  combined  method,  in  those  special  branches,  much  less 
time  than  they  had  been  under  instruction  by  the  oral  method. 

Let  us  apply  another  test  to  these  two  systems.  Several  years 
ago  a  boy,  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  who  had  been  under  instruction  by  the  oral  method  for  ten 
years,  entered  a  manual  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  had 
been  accustomed  tp  describe  pictures  and  to  write  imaginative 
stories  suggested  by  them.  To  test  his  ability  to  express  his  ideas 
in  the  English  language,  a  picture  was  placed  before  him  and  he 
was  told  to  write  the  thoughts  which  were  suggested  to  his  mind 
by  it.  'Nex.t,  the  same  picture  was  placed  before  a  toto-congeni- 
tal  mute,  who  had  been  two  years  under  instruction  by  the  man- 
ual method,  and  the  same  directions  were  given  to  him  as  to  the 
first  boy.  Then  the  same  picture  and  the  same  directions  were 
given  to  a  toto- congenital  mute,  who  had  been  under  instruction 
by  the  manual  method  only  four  years.  ^»[o  suggestions  whatever, 
except  such  as  the  child  received  from  the  picture  itself,  were 
given  to  any  one  of  the  pupils.  All  three  of  them  were  bright 
Six  A,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  of  about  equal  native  ability. 

The  three  following  compositions  were  the  result  of  the  exper- 
iment. They  are  given  verbatim  et  litemtim  and  in  the  order  of 
their  mention. 

The  picture,  entitled  ' '  Temptation, ' '  may  be  found  in  the 
Junior  Chatterbox  for  1879. 

[By  a  pupil  who  had  been  under  instruction  ten  years  by  the 
oral  method.] 

A  woman  is  poor,  and  a  man  gave  Barrel  apple  to  her,  and  she 
have  no  money.  She  was  think  and  Will  sell  the  apples.  She 
sat  in  the  street,  and  some  people  want  eat  apples  &  we  gave 
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money  to  her  about  it.  Tayo  Boys  asked  her  How  much  cost  ^ 
apple.  She  said  5  cents.  He  don't  pay  it,  and  we  walked  all 
around  in  the  street  and  Woman  stay  is  too  long  time  because 
she  is  very  tired  and  two  boys  saw  her  and  he  walked  no  noise 
thief  and  ran  off.  He  are  very  Bad  boy  because  we  thief  apples 
to  poor  woman.  Two  boy  are  not  pretty  He  are  Bad  &  thief— 
A  apple  on  the  table  in  side  walk.  Why  we  was  thief  apples. 
I  think  because  we  was  very  very  hungry.  Will  he  are  very  bad 
boy  made  hungry.  I  think  A  woman  is  cold  day  — Basket  on 
the  table  or  ground.  Cloth  &  Box  &  umbrella  on  the  Basket.  I 
saw  picture  about  Two  Boy  &  woman  &  apples  &  Basket — Bricl^ 
Look  lilie  is  Bad  Boy. 

[By  a  toto-congenital  mute  who  had  been  taught  two  years  by 
the  manual  method.] 

Last  summer  a  woman  sold  many  apples  near  a  house.  She 
sat  on  a  chair.  Soon  she  slept.  Two  bad  boys  walked.  They 
saw  the  woman  sleep.  One  of  them  walked  quietly.  He  took 
one  apple  out  of  a  box.  Many  apples  rolled  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  The  noise  awoke  the  woman.  The  woman  stood  up. 
She  saw  two  bad  boys.  She  took  an  umbrella  out  of  a  basket. 
She  struck  the  boys  with  the  umbrella.  The  umbrella  broke. 
The  boys  were  frightened  and  ran.  The  woman  put  the  apples 
into  the  box.  She  kept  the  apples  in  the  box.  She  did  not  sell 
the  apples.    She  went  home. 

[By  a  toto-congenital  mute  taught  four  years  by  the  manual 
method.] 

An  old  lady  had  many  apples.  She  looked  poor  and  she  wished 
to  earn.  She  thought  she  would  like  to  sell  many  apples.  She 
carried  some  apples  in  a  large  basket.  Then  she  put  the  apples 
on  the  table.  There  was  the  basket,  an  old  umbrella  and  a 
bushel  under  the  table.  One  day,  while  she  Avas  sleeping  near 
the  table,  two  boys  saw  the  apples  on  the  table.  They  saw  the 
old  lady  sleeping  near  the  table.  One  of  the  boys  stole  one  of 
the  apples.  When  the  boys  ran  away,  the  old  lady  awoke  and 
saw  the  boy  eating  the  apple.  She  screamed  and  called  them. 
The  boys  refused  to  come  to  her.  The  old  lady  told  them  that 
she  would  call  the  policeman  if  they  would  not  come  to  her,  but 
they  refused  to  go.    The  old  lady  saw  the  policeman  walking  in 
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the  street.  She  called  him  and  then  the  policeman  came  to  her 
and  said  to  her,  What  is  the  matter."  Then  the  old  lady  told 
him  that  while  she  was  sleeping,  the  boy  stole  one  of  her  apples 
and  ran  away.  The  policeman  was  very  angry  with  the  boys. 
He  looked  for  the  boy  who  stole  the  apple  from  the  lady.  At 
last  he  fonnd  the  boys  near  the  tree.  He  caught  them  and  led 
them  to  the  lady.  One  of  the  boys,  who  did  not  steal  the  apple, 
told  the  policeman  that  the  other  boy  stole  the  apple.  The  police- 
man caught  the  boy  who  stole  the  apple  and  put  him  in  prison 
in  a  few  days.  In  a  few  days  the  boy  was  very  sorry.  He  told 
the  policeman  that  he  promised  not  to  steal  anything  again.  He 
led  the  boy  to  the  lady.  Then  the  boy  told  her  about  the  things 
and  asked  her  to  forgive  him.  She  was  very  kind  and  forgave 
him.  The  boy  went  to  his  home.  He  never  stole  anything  again. 
He  was  happy. 

I  have  tried  to  state  the  above  cases  fairly  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Yet  I  am  aware  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  criticism  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  varying 
conditions  there  may  be  in  minds  of  apparently  equal  strength 
and  force.  Where  the  variation  is  all  in  one  direction,  however, 
the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  it  arises  from  the  same  cause. 
In  these  cases  we  should  attribute  it  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  to  the  method  of  instruction. 

But  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  injustice,  let, us  take 
the  same  pupil  under  the  two  systems  and  see  what  results  we  find. 

A  boy  much  above  the  average  in  strength  and  sharpness  of 
mind  was  placed  in  an  oral  school  where  he  remained  for  one  and 
a  half  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  transferred  to  a 
manual  school  by  his  parents.  When  he  entered  the  latter  school 
what  articulation  he  had-  acquired  was  well  nigh  unintelligible. 
He  had  learned  quite  a  vocabulary.  What  practical  use  he  could 
make  of  it,  the  following  letter,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  one 
written  by  him  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there,  will  show  : 

Hartfoed,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

Dear  Mother  and  A. — 

I  am  going  the  go.  The  wants  are  apples  on  box  of  school. 
Louis  boy  good  all  the  time  read.  Mother  her  good  in  the  a  little 
to  come  for  Mother  dollars  $2.00  wants  to  come  Louis  or  call  Fred 
and  Jennie  to  be  love  sorry.  The  come  little  for  Thfe  boots 
wants  on  come  Miss  W.  on  school  the  teacher  that  see  you  very 
Louis.    He  playing  all  the  time  good  school  likes.    Mr.  P.  W. 
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the  keeps.  Sleep  night  eight  morn  on  the  hats  wants  home  box 
come  school  reads  all  the  time  very  White  Good  eats  many  fats 
Louis  very  good  Boys  house  playing  rain  on  the  Wet  Louis  boots 
wants  come  on  the  cold  snow  Louis  help  Mr.  S.  the  boys  calls  all 
the  time  Louis  talks  teachers  Miss  R.  Boys  cries  all  the  time  re- 
proves Miss  Y^. 

The  following  is  the  unaided  production  of  the  same  boy  after 
he  had  been  under  instruction  by  the  combined  method  just  six 
months. 

[A  few  days  before  it  was  written  two  traveling  showmen  with 
a  bear  visited  the  asylum  yard  and  performed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  pupils.] 

Hartford,  April  2,  1883. 

My  Dear  Mother  : 

I  send  the  letter  to  mother.  Tuesday  me  see  a  bear.  Two  men 
and  bear  come.  Mr.  W.  leads  two  men  and  yellow  bear.  The 
boy  walks  and  runs.  The  man  throws  a  stick  at  the  bear.  The 
bear  takes  a  stick.  He  climbs  a  tree.  We  stand  near  the  bear. 
The  bear  is  funny.  We  laugh  at  the  bear.  The  bear  is  not  cross. 
He  is  kind.  The  man  shakes  the  bear.  The  bear  kisses  the 
man.  Some  boys  stroke  yellow  bear.  The  bear  scratches  almost 
one  boy,  many  girls  looks  at  a  bear.  An  other  man  holds  a  hat 
in  the  hand.  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  W.  give  some  money  into  the  hat. 
The  man  thanks  them.  Two  men  and  bear  go.  We  wave  our 
hats.  Many  boys  run  to  school.  The  boys  fail  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
W.  laughs.  I  am  well.  What  does  mother  do?  I  think  of  my 
mother.  I  do  not  expect  to  letter  from  mother.  Are  you  welH 
What  does  James  do*?  I  love  mother.  I  write  the  long  letter. 
What  does  Harry  make  in  the  shop  ?  I  am  proud.  I  study  my 
lessons  all  the  time.  I  try  to  become  a  good  boy.  I  make  round 
tables  all  the  time.  I  am  not  tired.  We  play  ball.  I  am  hap- 
'  py.  I  said  mother  shoAvs  the  letter  to  A.  I  said  Harry  writes 
the  letter.  He  sends  the  letter  to  me.  I  do  not  expect  Harry's 
letters.  How  many  horses  has  Harry  1  I  see  Harry's  horses. 
What  does  Mr.  P.  do  ?  C.  is  sick.  He  stays  at  home.  He  is 
better.  C.  comes.  I  see  C.  Miss  K.'s  mother  is  very  sick.  She 
does  not  come  to  school.    Mr.  F.  teaches  Miss  K.'s  class. 

Take  another  similar  illustration.  The  two  letters  following 
were  written  by  the  same  pupil, —  one  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction by  the  oral  method,  for  more  than  five  years,  before 
entering  a  manual  school.  The  first  was  written  a  few  days  after 
her  admission  to  the  latter  school,  and  the  second  after  she  had 
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been  under  instruction  by  the  combined  method  for  six  months. 
Both  are  unaided  productions  and  are  copied  verbatim  et  literatim. 

Hartford,  ]S"ov.  3,  1879. 

My  Dear  Mother  :  I  like  sews  somethings  cloths.  I  have 
went  to  store.  I  like  see  the  store.  Hughs  gives  to  me  and 
reads  paper.  I  Avill  to  thank '  you  and  the  reads  paper.  I 
am  glad  to  letter.  A — .  L — .  gives  to  me  and  nuts.  I  like 
to  A — .  L — .  My  teachers  names  is  Miss  W.  Please  give  to 
me  write  letter  the  Marys.  I  like  to  school.  You  have  to  very 
well.  Last  Sunday  I  reads  the  books.  I  am  very  tired.  Place 
give  to  me  and  stamps  sister  Marys.  Do  you  like  to  school.  You 
have  the  works.  You  sews  the  somethings  cloths.  You  are 
well.  I  read  the  books.  I  like  to  school.  I  see  the  store.  I 
have  to  beautiful.    I  walked  see  the  tree. 

Hartford,  June  1,  1880. 

My  Dear  Mother  :  I  hope  you  are  well  and  happy.  I  like 
to  wash  the  dishes  and  work.  I  am  well.  Last  Saturday  I  did 
not  go  to  the  city.  I  went  in  the  yard.  They  sat  on  the  seat 
and  were  quiet.  In  three  weeks  all  the  pupils  shall  go  home 
and  will  be  happy.  Last  Friday  Miss  W — .  gave  the  dates  and 
lemonade  to  the  pupils  in  her  class.  The  pupils  ate  date  and 
drank  lemonade  and  liked  them.  The  pupils  thanked  Miss  W— . 
She  was  kind.    Sometime  I  shall  go  in  Boston. 

Your  loving  daughter. 

Other  cases  where  the  improvement  has  been  as  marked  as  in 
those  just  quoted  have  come  under  my  observation,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  my  point.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have 
condensed  into  the  following  table  facts  which  might  easily  be 
expanded  into  many  pages,  l^ot  a  case  is  given  of  which  I  have 
not  personal  knowledge,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  table  embraces 
every  pupil  who  has  entered  the  school,  with  which  it  is  my  for- 
tune to  be  connected,  after  having  been  previously  instructed 
by  the  oral  method.  Excepting  two — the  one  of  whom  died 
soon  after  entering  school,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  so  much 
hearing  and  has  attended  the  public  school  so  much  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  tell  just  where  the  credit  of  his  attainments  belonged. 

[Because  of  the  difficulty  of  characterizing  the  mental  devel- 
opment in  any  concise  way,  I  have  adopted  the  plan  in  column 
four  of  the  following  table  of  gauging  that  development  by  the 
standing  of  the  class  which  the  pupil's  attainments  qualified  him 
to  enter  5  ^. ,  the  mark  2  in  that  column  indicates  that  the  pupil 
against  whose  name  it  stands  was  able  to  go  into  a  class  of  two 
years'  standing  and  work  fairly  with  the  class.    The  mark  0  in 
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the  same  column  indicates  that  the  pupil  was  qualified  only  to 
enter  the  youngest  class  in  school.] 


Age  when  deafness 
occurred. 

Time  under  instruc- 
tion by  the  oral 
method. 

Age  when  admitted 
to  the  American 
Asylum. 

Mental  development 
when  admitted  to 
American  asylum. 

Attainments  in  ar- 
ticulation at  ad- 
mission. 

Attainments  in  lip 
reading  at  admis- 
sion. 

Mental  capacity  as 
indicated  by  prog- 
ress und'r  the  com- 
bined method. 

Progress  in  articula- 
tion under  the 
combined  meth'd. 

Progress  in  lip  read- 
ing und'r  the  com- 
bined method. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

3^  year 

2  yrs  at  sel 
for  idiots. 

13  yrs.  j 

0 

Poor. 

0 

Good. 

0 

0 

2 

5M  yrs. 

6  wks. 

9  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Good. 

0 

0 

3 

5%  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

Good. 

Good. 

V'ry  good. 

Good. 

Good. 

4 

4  years. 

9  years. 

15  yrs. 

5  yrs. 

Poor. 

Good. 

V'ry  good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

5 

1  year. 

4  years. 

15  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

V'ry  poor. 

Poor. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

6 

Congen. 

4  years. 

13  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

7 

3Kyrs. 

0  years. 

12  yrs. 

lyr. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

V'ry  poor. 

V'ry  poor. 

8 

2  years. 

63^  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

2]4  yrs. 

0 

,0 

Good. 

0 

0 

2  years. 

53^  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

lyr. 

V'ry  poor. 

Poor. 

Fair. 

0 

Good. 

10 

214  yrs- 

10  years. 

17  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

11 

Congen. 

2  years 

10  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

12 

IK  yrs. 

11  years. 

18  yrs. 

7  yrs. 

Fair. 

V'ry  good. 

V'ry  good. 

Good. 

Good. 

13 

Congen. 

3  years. 

10  yrs. 

13^  yrs. 

0 

0 

V'ry  good. 

0 

0 

14 

Congen. 

S]4  yrs. 

11  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Poor. 

0 

0 

15 

5-6  yr. 

%  year. 

10  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Poor. 

0 

0 

16 

Congen. 

8  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

Poor. 

0 

0 

17 

Congen. 

1  year. 

9  yrs. 

0 

u 

Q 

Poor. 

0 

Q 

18 

13^  yrs. 

5  years. 

12  yrs. 

1  yr. 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

19 

Congen. 

11^  yrs. 

15  yrs. 

1  yr. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

V'ry  good. 

Good. 

Good. 

20 

3^  year. 

8  yrs. 

!  ^ 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

21 

2  years. 

{ 

5  years. 

18  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

1 

Poor. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

22 

1  yrs. 

j  7  years. 

13  yrs. 

1  yr. 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

23 

1 

3  years. 

4  years. 

1'3  yrs. 

1  0 

Poor. 

0 

Good. 

Good. 

24 

1  6  years. 

j  5  years. 

16  yss. 

1  yr. 

Good. 

Good. 

V'ry  good 

Good. 

Good. 

25 

j  Congen. 

1  year. 

10  yrs. 

1  « 

Poor. 

Fair. 

V'ry  good 

Good. 

Good. 

26 

j  63^  ys.  ■ 

4  years. 

15  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

Good. 

Good. 

V'ry  good 

Good. 

Good. 

27 

j  Congen. 

2  years. 

16  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

3M  yrs. 

1  3  years. 

I 

10  yrs. 

lyr. 

0 

0 

Fair. 

0 

0 

29 

4  5-6  yrs. 

1  1  year. 

8  yrs. 

0 

0 

!  0 

V'ry  poor 

0 

0 

30 

3  years. 

43^  yrs. 

11  yrs. 

1  yr. 

Good. 

31 

Congen . 

1  year. 

8  yrs. 

0 

0 

0 

V'ry  good 

0 

0 

32 
\ 

3  years. 

i  2  years. 

9  yrs. 

1  0 

1 

Poor. 

Poor. 

jv'ry  good 

Fair. 

Fair. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  that  eight  of 
those  on  the  list  are  marked  very  ^oo^  in  mental  capacity,  as  shown 
by  their  progress  here.  Of  these  eight,  three  entered  the  Deaf- 
Mute  College  at  Washington  after  graduating  at  the  American 
Asylum  ;  two  graduated  with  credit ;  two  were  obliged  to  leave 
school  to  go  to  work,  and  one  is  still  in  school,  maintaining  a  very 
high  standing  in  scholarship. 

Of  the  eight  marked  affair  in  capacity,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  who  will  not  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  supi^ort,  and  to 
communicate  with  comparative  ease  with  those  about  him. 

That  even  those  marked  poor  in  capacity  are  far  from  being 
idiots,  the  following  specimens  of  their  unaided  productions  will 
show. 

[The  following  translation  from  signs  was  written  by  the  pupil 
marked  No.  17  in  the  foregoing  table,  after  nine  years  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  combined  system.] 

''One  day  a  boy  was  playing  near  a  barn  yard.  A  calf  was 
standing  on  the  ground  near  a  fence.  He  saw  it.  He  pulled 
some  grass  and  then  gave  it  them  to  eat.  The  boy  wanted  to  ride 
on  the  calf's  back.  He  coaxed  it  to  the  fence.  He  jumped  over 
the  fence,  and  jumped  on  the  calf's  back.  The  calf  was  fright- 
ened. Many  stones  lay  on  the  ground.  The  calf  threw  the  boy 
away.  The  large  stone  struck  his  head.  The  blood  ran  over  his 
face.  He  began  to  cry  and  scream.  The  lady  heard  him.  She 
came  to  the  fence.  His  mother  heard  the  boy.  She  came  to  the 
fence.  The  lady  and  his  mother  carried  him  into  the  house.  The 
boy  was  very  weak  and  sick.  They  lay  him  on  his  bed.  His 
mother  washed  his  face.  She  was  very  kind  to  him.  She  gave 
him  nice  milk  to  drink.  The  boy  was  sorry  that  he  ever  had 
been  to  ride  on  the  calf's  back." 

[The  following  is  a  translation  from  signs  written  by  the  pupil 
marked  'No.  29,  in  the  foregoing  table,  after  eight  years  of  in- 
struction under  the  combined  system.] 

''Some  years  ago  A  merchant  lived  in  England,  he  owned  a  dog 
A  gentleman  called  him,  the  dog  opened  his  mouth.  The  gentle- 
man gave  one  penny,  he  ran  to  Baker.  The  merchant  gave  cake 
to  him,  he  run  to  the  gentleman,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
he  took  it  out  of  her  pocket,  he  ran  to  the  Bakery,  the 
merchant  looked  at  the  bad  penny,  his  head  shook,  he  ran 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  he  scratched  the  door,  the  gentle- 
man heard  the  dog  a  noise,  he  called  the  servant,  he  opened 
the  door^  he  showed  the  bad  penny  to  him,  the  dog  put  the 
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penny  on  the  doorsteps,  he  ran  away,  he  ran  to  the  Bak- 
ery, the  gentleman  found  it,  he  went  to  the  Bakery,  he  put 
it  into  the  drawer,  he  saw  the  dog,  the  merchant  and  the 
gentleman  laughed  at  him,  he  went  to  the  Bakery,  he  bought  two 
candy,  he  thought  that  he  ate  two  candy. ' ' 

We  do  not  claim  success  in  all  cases  equal  to  that  shown  in  the 
foregoing  quotations  and  letters.  It  would  be  folly  fot  us  to  do 
so,  since  the  secret  of  supplying  mental  capacity,  where  nature 
has  left  a  deficiency,  has  not  yet  been  revealed  to  us.  We  do 
claim,  however,  that  these  cases,  together  with  the  facts  given  in 
the  table  following  them,  show  very  plainly  three  things,  viz. : 
First,  That  the  mental  development  even  of  pupils  who  succeed 
in  acquiring  fair  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  much  more  rapid 
in  many,  yes  nearly  all,  cases  under  the  combined  method  than 
ander  the  oral  method.  Secondly,  That  many,  who  utterly  fail 
of  progress  under  the  oral  method,  may  reach  a  fair  degree  of 
mental  development  through  the  manual  method.  Thirdly,  It  is 
very  conclusively  shown  by  the  above  quoted  productions  of  pu- 
pils who  have  been  tried  under  both  systems  of  instruction,  that 
the  sign  language  is  not  responsible  for  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
language  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  peculiarities  of  language,  com- 
monly styled  deaf-mutisms.  They  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  proper  forms  of  written  language. 
Moreover,  we  assert  (would  there  was  some  process  by  which  we 
could  give  samples  of  articulation  on  paper  !)  that  the  pupils  who 
have  come  from  the  oral  schools  to  us,  even  the  cases  of  marked 
success  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  show  no  better  results  in 
those  branches  than  articulating  pupils  who  have  received  all 
their  instruction  by  the  combined  method  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  ]^ot  for  a  moment  would  we  argue  that  there  should  be  no 
schools  of  pure  oralism.  That  is  an  excellent  method  for  some  of 
the  semi-deaf  and  of  the  semi-mute.  The  success  in  some  such 
cases  is  sufficient  to  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  there  may 
be  in  general  mental  development.  In  some  such  cases  I  have 
urged  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  using  the  pure 
oral  method. 

But  we  believe  that  many  pupils,  who  plod  along  in  the  oral 
schools  with  very  indifferent  success  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
dwarfed  in  mind  and  disheartened,  by  a  different  method  might 
have  their  mental  powers  stimulated  and  strengthened,  and 
might  as  a  consequence  gain  better  results  than  they  now  do, 
even  in  the  special  branches  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  We 
27 
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believe  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  taught  by  the  pure  oral 
method  would  be  better  fitted  to  go  forth  to  the  duties  of  life, 
would  come  much  nearer  than  they  now  do  to  being  ''restored  to 
society,"  had  they  been  taught  by  the  combined  method.  Surely, 
the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  every  deaf-mute  are  very  great,  and 
any  degree  of  success,  even  when  every  possible  advantage  is 
afforded  him,  deserves  praise,  but  to  take  away  his  most  natural, 
most  efficient  aid  and  then  attribute  to  the  stupidity  of  the  child 
the  failure  which  fairly  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  method 
employed  in  his  instruction,  is  certainly  very  unjust,  and  seems 
to  those  who  understand  his  mental  difficulties  and  peculiarities 
heartless,  if  not  inhuman.  Idiots  there  are  among  the  deaf  as 
well  as  among  the  hearing,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
proportion  is  any  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Not  all  with  perfect  hearing  can  learn  music.  Not  all  good 
language  scholars  can  become  proficient  in  mathematics.  Not 
all  can  succeed  as  mechanics.  Genius  does  not  always  run  to 
art.  Why  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  not  all  the  deaf  can 
succeed  in  acquiring  articulation  and  lip-reading^ 

Let  the  work  be  prosecuted  with  a  large-hearted.  Christian 
philanthropy,  remembering  that  the  sole  motive  in  it  should  be 
the  advancement  of  our  pupils— advancement  both  mental  and 
moral— the  advancement  of  the  weak  not  less  than  that  of  the 
strong.  The  teacher's  ease,  or  pride  in  brilliant  results,  or  im- 
patience at  the  plodding  pace  of  the  very  dull,  should  never  shut 
out  from  school  a  single  deaf-mute,  who  can  there  be  helped  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life.  Let  us  be  broad  enough  to  own  that  our 
method  of  instruction  may  not  be  the  best  method  for  all  the 
deaf,  and  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  any  pupil  will  probably 
receive  more  development  by  another  method,  let  us  be  generous 
enough  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  that  method. 

Miss  Fuller— Mr.  President,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  that 
no  deaf  child  has  ever  been  refused  admittance  to  the  Boston 
School,  neither  has  any  child  been  sent  away  in  consequence  of 
mental  deficiency.  I  would  also  like  to  state  that  we  think  every 
means  which  is  used  in  the  other  institutions,  or  the  other 
schools  for  the  deaf,  with  the  exception  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  conventional  signs  are  used  in  our  school  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  of  our  children.  Written  language  is  taught 
as  carefully  as  possible  to  do  without  those  means. 

Prof.  Bell— Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  very  great 
interest  to  Mr.  Williams'  paper.    We  must  all  abide  by  experi- 
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ence  ;  whatever  our  ideas  or  theories  may  be,  results  are  what  we 
are  looking  at.  I  wish  that  every  institution  in  the  country 
could  tabulate  and  prepare  results  such  as  these. 

As  I  look  around,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider, 
I  think  I  can  see  in  all  your  methods  of  instruction  good  points 
as  well  as  bad  points.  If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
child  and  consider  what  deafness  means  to  him  we  shall  see  that 
deafness  involves  three  deprivations,  the  loss  of  speech,  the  loss 
of  mental  development,  and  the  loss  of  written  language.  And 
I  think  I  see  in  all  our  methods  of  instruction  one  of  these  three 
requisites  made  most  prominent  i  I  think  we  should  have  them 
all  in  view.  In  regard  to  the  mental  development,  undoubtedly 
nothing  could  reach  the  mind  of  a  child  like  the  language  of 
signs  ;  for  written  language,  undoubtedly  nothing  will  give  a 
child  the  knowledge  of  written  language  like  using  written 
language  and  using  a  manual  alphabet  and  spelling  with  it.  For 
articulation  and  speech-reading,  undoubtedly  nothing  will  de- 
velop the  vocal  organs  like  using  them  ;  nothing  will  develop  the 
power  of  speech-reading  like  leaving  the  pupil  dependent  upon 
the  mouth  for  information.  It  must  be  used,  ^^^ow,  when  we 
come  to  look  at  the  conditions,  I  think  we  should  have  in  view 
the  sum  total — the  whole.  . 

A  child  who  becomes  deaf  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  his  men- 
tal development  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  children.  He  speaks, 
he  mayor  may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write,  but  that  is  very 
easily  acquired  in  such  a  child.  He  speaks,  he  thinks  in  written 
English  5  for  such  a  child  there  can  be  I  think  among  all  our 
superintendents  here  no  differnce  of  opinion,  that  for  such  a  child 
the  pure  oral  method  is  what  is  wanted.  His  mind  is  developed, 
he  can  speak,  he  has  the  knowledge  of  language  that  is  requisite 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  speech  of  others.  As  I  am  shown  in  a 
paper  recently  published,  the  power  of  speech  depends  upon  a 
vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language.  A  child  who  has  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  not  properly  fitted  to  read  conver- 
sational speech.  It  is  the  context  that  tells  the  difference 
between  ambiguous  words,  and,  of  course,  a  child  is  incompetent 
to  decide  that  without  the  knowledge  of  language.  Children 
who  become  deaf  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  are  competent;  they 
should  be  taught  by  the  pure  oral  system.  In  our  combined  in- 
stitutions there  are  many  such  pupils  who  are  themselves  placed 
under  deaf  teachers.  What  chance  is  there  for  the  cultivation 
of  articulation  and  speech-reading  then?  They  may  have  articu- 
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lation  lessons  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  or  two  or  three  hours  a 
week,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  l^eep  up  their  speech.  There 
is  injury  done  in  combined  schools,  too  ;  you  are  making  deaf- 
mutes  by  putting  children  who  speak  under  a  deaf  teacher. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  other  class,  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  speech.  I  believe  that  with  such  children  we  want  the  English 
language  in  a  visible  form  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the 
vernacular  knowledge  of  language  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  speech  of  others.  I  think  with  all  such  chil- 
dren that  the  language  of  the  school  room  should  be  written  lan- 
guage. I  would  advocate  in  all  our  schools  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  education,  of  the  congenitally  deaf  reliance  upon  written 
language  ;  I  would  advocate  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet.  I  see 
no  harm  to  result  in  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet,  if  it  is  not 
mixed.  If  you  teach  a  language,  you  must  teach  it  by  itself.  If 
you  translate  from  one  form  into  another,  that  which  is  most 
familiar  to  you  will  be  the  one  which  you  will  use  by  habit.  If 
at  some  portion  of  the  day  the  congenitally  deaf  children  of  our 
oral  schools  should  be  communicated  with  entirely  by  writing  and 
a  manual  alphabet,  we  shall  have  them  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
written  English.  I  think  in  oral  schools  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  communication  by  written  English  and  ordinary  writing. 
I  think  that  in  combined  schools  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
articulation.  You  undervalue  articulation  and  what  it  means  to 
a  deaf  child.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  oral  teachers  over- 
value it  and  undervalue  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  written 
language. 

I  have  listened,  as  I  said,  with  very  great  interest  to  Mr.  Will- 
iams' paper,  and  while  we  must  remember  that  the  cases  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  brought  forward  are  individual  cases,  it  is  not 
safe  for  us  to  generalize  from  such  cases  and  say  because  thirty- 
two  cases  are  as  he  has  said,  that  therefore  all  pupils  taught  by 
the  oral  system  have  an  inferior  knowledge  of  written  English. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  oral  friends  who  are  present 
could  prepare  such  a  table  as  Mr.  Williams  has  presented  which 
would  prove  the  other  way— which  would  prove  that  pupils 
taught  by  the  sign  language  have  an  inferior  knowledge  of  wiit- 
ten  English. 

Mr.  Williams— Let  them  try  the  same  pupils. 
'  Prof.  Bell— I  would  say  to  all  institutions,  work  up  that 
plan.    If  we  cannot  produce  at  our  oral  schools  as  much  knowl- 
edge in  written  English  as  you  can  do,  why  we  will  combine. 
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T  was  struck  by  a  remark  made  by  Miss  Fuller.  It  is  a  point 
that  I  do  not  think  teachers  of  the  combined  system  as  a  rule 
appreciate;  that  is,  that  in  the  oral  schools,  so  far  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  English  is  concerned,  the  pupils  have  everything  that 
pupils  in  the  combined  schools  have.  They  have  a  knowledge  of 
written  English,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  spoken  English.  In 
the  combined  system  you  have  a  knowledge  of  written  English 
and  a  knowledge  of  signs;  in  the  oral  schools  you  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  written  English  and  a  knowledge  of  speech. 

Db.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  And  some  natural  signs. 

Pbof.  Bell — Well,  natural  signs;  I  mean  there  is  no  artificial 
language.  Now,  the  language  of  signs,  however  useful  for  the 
development  of  mind,  is  of  no  value  in  communication  with 
hearing  persons,  and  actually  repels  the  deaf-mutes  from  hearing 
persons  and  causes  them  to  come  together  and  separates  them 
from  the  world.  If  oral  schools  would  only  adopt  a  manual 
alphabet.  I  would  urge  them  to  do  it  for  the  congenitally  deaf, 
especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  using  speech  for  the  later  peri- 
ods; if  they  would  only  do  that,  we  would  have  everything  that 
is  of  value  in  communicating  with  the  world  and  nothing  that 
would  tend  to  bring  deaf-mutes  together  and  separate  them  from 
society.  I  would  urge  upon  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  get  facts  and  results  and  tabulate  them  so  that  we  might  not 
have  simply  thirty -two  cases,  but  that  we  may  have  thousands  of 
cases,  and  then  we  can  generalize  and  be  guided  in  our  efforts  by 
these  results. 

Mb.  Williams — I  hope  I  was  not  misunderstood  in  saying 
that  any  of  these  pui)ils  on  this  list  were  dismissed  from  the  artic- 
ulation class  as  idiots.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  such  thing  as 
that,  and  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  in  any  such  way.  I  said, 
I  think,  distinctly,  and  if  you  see  the  rest  of  the  table  you  will 
find,  for  instance,  that  one  that  has  been  in  the  articulating  school 
four  years  entered  a  class  of  four  years  with  us;  there  was  another 
pupil  that  had  been  in  the  articulating  class  seven  years  that 
entered  a  class  with  us  of  four  years'  standing.  One  that  had  been 
eight  years  in  the  oral  school  entered  a  class  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing. Well,  that  indicates  very  far  from  a  perfect  failure,  and 
what  I  did  say  was  that  there  were  pupils  that  were  dismissed 
from  some  of  these  schools  where  signs  were  excluded,  and  sent 
home  as  incompetent  to  learn,  who  were  afterwards  sent  to  our 
school  and  proved  far  from  being  idiots;  but  I  also  said  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  mental  development  that  they  had  acquired 
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was  far  less  than  that  of  those  who  had  been  under  instructions 
by  the  combined  system  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Now,  as  to  the  point  Prof.  Bell  makes  that  articulation  is  use 
of  language,  I  know  that ;  I  don't  dispute  that  point  at  all,  and  I 
state  distinctly  that  to  all  those  who  had  acquired  language  and 
who  had  quick  perception,  that  that  might  be  the  best  method 
of  instruction.  I  know  that  there  are  many  examples  of  brilliant 
success  among  these  pupils  in  articulating  schools,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter for  them  to  be  instructed,  but  I  say,  taking  those  that  are  of 
average  ability  and  of  less  than  average  ability,  taking  those  of 
average  ability,  I  believe  that  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
would  be  able  to  acquire  about  as  much  articulation  and  lip 
reading  under  the  combined  method  as  they  would  be  able  to 
acquire  under  the  oral  method,  because  of  the  mental  quickening 
that  they  get  through  the  use  of  the  manual  method.  The  short 
time  that  they  use  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  made  a  bet- 
ter use  of,  and  they  make  faster  progress  for  the  proportion  of 
time  that  they  employ.  Then,  taking  those  below  that  grade,  I 
think  that  it  is  incontestible  that  where  they  get  very  little  of 
articulation  and  very  little  of  lip-reading  (as  many  of  those  do) 
that  the  comparison  between  the  mental  development  in  the  two 
cases  is — well,  it  is  hard  to  compare — the  difference  is  very, 
very  great. 

The  President — The  time  assigned  to  this  subject  is  up,  and 
if  you  wish  to  continue  this  discussion  the  Convention  will  have 
to  take  some  order  with  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  Miss  Fuller. 
I  saw  that  she  arose. 

On  motion,  the  time  was  extended  to  enable  Miss  Fuller  to 
address  the  Conference. 

Miss  Fuller  —  Mr.  Williams'  remarks  remind  me  of  one 
point,  and  that  was  the  characterization  of  some  of  our  children 
as  idiots.  I  don't  think  that  we  have  ever  used  the  term  in 
speaking  of  our  children,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  do  speak  of  them  as  such.  I  am  sure  we  have 
always  been  very  careful  not  to  allow  our  children  to  feel  that  we 
regard  them  as  of  a  low  order  of  intellect. 

Another  point  was  this,  that  I  felt,  in  justice  to  our  school,  I 
should  say  that  whenever  a  child  is  brought  to  the  school  for 
admission  I  always  speak  of  the  other  institutions,  and  explain 
to  them  that  the  Hartford  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  is  open  for  their 
admission,  and  that  the  Clarke  Institute,  at  Northampton,  is  also 
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open.  Then,  too,  we  have  a  school  at  Beverly,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions ;  and  1  think  I  have  never  failed  to  speak 
of  the  Hartford  Institution  and  the  Clarke  Institution.  .  And  it 
is  for  the  parents  to  decide  upon  Avhich  school  they  will  send 
their  children  5  the  admission  of  the  children  is  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  they  may  withdraw  them  at  any  time.  We  receive 
them  on  any  day  during  the  year,  and  they  may  take  them  away 
at  their  pleasure,  so  that  there  is  no  compulsion  in  regard  to  their 
remaining. 

Mr.  Ceoutee — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  Prof.  Bell  concerning  the  instruction  of  semi- 
mutes  by  deaf  teachers  in  manual  institutions,  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  institution  in  Philadelphia  to  place  semi- 
mutes  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  hearing  teachers,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  have  during  the  past  year  oral  classes,  taught 
a^  nearly  as  possible  after  the  oral  method ;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  so  much  so  that  we  purpose 
this  fall  establishing  another  oral  class,  in  which  the  semi-mutes 
comjiosing  it  shall  be  taught  orally.  This  is  carried  on  in  the 
old  institution  at  Broad  and  Pine  in  addition  to  the  oral  work  in 
the  oral  branch  at  Eleventh  and  Clinton. 

Dr.  Cillett — Give  us  the  result  of  the  exj^eriments  your 
trustees  have  made  in  the  school  at  Eleventh  and  Clinton.  I 
think  the  Convention  would  be  interested  to  hear  that. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  ten  min- 
utes more  be  allowed  to  continue  this  discussion,  and  that  then 
it  shall  end  and  we  shall  hear  Prof.  Bell's  paper  upon  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  motion  was  carried,  whereupon  Mr.  Crouter  continued  his 
remarks  as  follows : 

Mr.  Crouter  —  At  the  close  of  the  usual  spring  examination 
in  the  manual  school,  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  requested  by  the 
board  to  conduct  a  formal  examination  at  the  oral  school  at 
Eleventh  and  Clinton,  under  charge,  at  that  time,  of  Miss  Gar- 
rett. I  conducted  that  examination  with  the  single  view  of  dis- 
covering to  what  extent  the  children  were  able  to  articulate,  to 
read  my  lips,  also  to  read  the  lips  of  others  of  the  examining 
committee,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  capable  of  using  lan- 
guage. I  think  that  I  made  the  examination  a  very  simple  one. 
I  endeavored  to  bring  out,  first,  their  ability  to  make  themselves 
understood.  It  must  be  remembered  that  that  school  is  a  young 
school,  that  it  has  only  been  in  operation  about  three  years  ;  I 
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wish  that  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, either,  as  claiming  that  the  results  that  we  found  there 
were  entirely  OAving  to  the  method  in  use,  because  I  believe  that 
better  results  are  obtained  in  other  oral  schools. 

There  are  seventy-five  pupils  in  the  school,  instructed  by  nine 
teachers.  I  found  that  so  far  as  their  articulation  was  concerned 
very  few  of  the  congenital  cases  were  able  to  articulate  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  make  themselves  understood,  either  by  myself 
or  by  the  members  of  the  examining  committee  appointed  by  the 
board.  In  lip-reading,  while  they  were  of  course  able  to  under- 
stand their  teachers  better  than  myself,  there  progress  was  not, 
as  I  thought,  satisfactory.  In  language  I  found  them  quite  defi- 
cient, surprisingly  so.  They  were  not  able  to  express  in  lan- 
guage the  simplest  actions  ;  they  wholly  failed  to  write  a  very 
simple  story.  I  gave  them  the  story  by  speech.  I  spoke,  ad- 
dressing them.  To  the  most  advanced  class  I  gave  a  very  sim- 
ple story,  such  as  pupils  admitted  into  the  parent  institution  last 
September  would  have  written  without  any  difficulty.  I  repeated 
it  to  them  twice  very  slowly.  I  gave  their  teacher  the  privilege 
of  reading  it  again,  which  was  declined,  and  they  failed  wholly 
to  produce  the  story. 

In  arithmetic  they  were,  I  thought,  very  backward.  They  were 
able  to  reproduce  what  they  had  done  over  and  over  again,  but 
when  I  attempted  to  discover  whether  they  were  capable  of  ap- 
plying the  rules  which  they  had  learned,  in  any  original  work, 
they  failed  quite  signally,  so  much  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  the  examination  of  that  class,  the  teacher  requested 
permission  for  her  class  to  be  allowed  to  solve  the  simple  prob- 
lem over  again.  She  was  allowed  the  j)rivilege  of  explaining, 
pretty  fully,  the  simple  question  to  her  class.  She  did  it  orally, 
and  they  again  failed  to  solve  it.  It  was  a  very  simple  problem, 
involving  the  first  three  rules  in  arithmetic. 

They  were  not  able  to  do  anything  in  geography. 

In  the  lower  classes  I  found  a  very  remarkable  absence  of 
knowledge  or  ability  in  the  use  of  language.  I  refer  to  that  class 
in  which  that  boy  was  of  whom  I  spoke  yesterday.  We  tried 
repeatedly  in  that  class  to  get  the  boys,  and  the  girls,  too,  to  ex- 
hibit what  knowledge  they  had  of  language,  and  what  ability 
they  possessed  to  describe  actions. 

Mr.  Williams — How  long  had  they  been  there'? 

Mr.  Crouter  —  They  had  been  at  school  two  years.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  committee,  after  trying  repeat- 
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edly,  in  a  very  simple  way,  to  draw  out  what  they  could  do, 
turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  thought  they  would  be  able  to  un- 
derstand signs.  I  replied  that  I  thought  they  would,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  a  very  proper  place  to  introduce  signs.  The  com- 
mittee at  once  wished  me  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  this 
class  in  signs.  I  did  so,  and  they  found  at  once  that  they  were 
capable  of  understanding  ideas  expressed  in  that  way.  And  that 
boy  endeavored,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  to  express  a  very  simple 
idea  in  language,  but  failed.  He  failed  to  do  it  orally,  and  then 
drew  a  picture  of  the  idea  on  the  slate,  which  showed  that  he  did 
not  lack  in  mental  capacity,  but  simply  that  he  had  not  been 
taught  to  use  language,  had  not  been  taught  to  articulate  sufd- 
ciently  to  express  the  idea  orally. 

The  examination  upon  the  whole  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one, 
so  much  so  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  which  will  hereafter  be  under  the  charge  of  anothr 
teacher. 

Mr.  Dobyns  — I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  Did  those 
classes  usually  recite  orally  in  such  studies  as  geography,  history 
and  such  things  f 

Mr.  Crouter  —Yes,  sir ;  they  recited  orally,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  they  also  wrote. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  I  want  to  say,  in  answer  to  Prof.  Bell,  that  he 
never  was  more  enthusiastic,  or  sincere,  or  earnest,  or  persistent 
in  his  endeavors  to  do  the  utmost  to  teach  dumb  persons  to  speak 
and  to  bring  for  the  benefit  all  that  could  be  found  in  America 
or  Europe  than  I  have,  and  I  will  go  as  far  to  do  anything  in 
their  behalf  as  he  will  or  as  any  other  man  will,  to  produce  the 
very  best  results  that  it  is  possible.  I  have  spent  $25,000  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  exactly  what  the  truth  is  on  this  very  point  we  are 
discussing  this  morning ;  I  have  put  sixteen  years  into  it, —  I  was 
denounced  as  a  heretic  when  I  began  it,  and  I  laid  the  life  of  one 
of  the  noblest  women  that  God  ever  made  on  this  altar.  IvTow, 
sir,  a  great  deal  is  involved  in  this  question.  There  never  were 
more  sincere  men,  or  more  true  men,  or  more  determined  men  to 
do  the  very  best  that  was  possible  for  those  who,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  have  been  unfortunate,  than  have  been  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  in  this  country  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf; 
but  I  think,  sir,  that  there  has  been,  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  people,  one  fact  that  is  somewhat  unfortunate.  And 
yet  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  De  I'Epee,  in  France,  began  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
28 
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upon  a  method  we  choose  to  term  as  the  sign  method ;  about  the 
same  time,  in  Germany,  Heinicke  began  the  method  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  by  what  we  term  the  method  of  articula- 
tion ;  not  very  far  from  that  time,  in  England,  Braidwood  began 
his  operations  by  the  articulating  method,  l^ow,  we  all  know,, 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  the  Frenchman  and  the  German  love 
each  other.  And  we  all  know  how  much  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German  together  love  John  Bull.  And  unconsciously,  I  think 
these  men — who  were  sincere  men,  who  were  honest  men  —  car- 
ried their  national  animosities  into  this  great,  this  good  and  this 
benevolent  work  ;  and  during  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the 
world  therp  has  been  more  or  less  of  this  animosity  that  belongs 
to  the  people  and  does  not  belong  to  the  work  of  instructing  the 
deaf.  I  believe  that  both  parties  are  endeavoring  to  attain  the 
same  end,  and  we  ought  to  march  hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der and  heart  to  heart.  And  I  have  nothing  to-day  that  I  would  not 
give  up  and  gladly  give  up  if  somebody  will  show  me  something 
better.  But  I  must  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  articulation  of  my  pupils,  if  simply  I  and  a 
few  friends  understand  it.  That  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I 
want  something  that  will  carry  them  still  further. 

Now,  I  have  gone  to  forty  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  I  enter  into  school  rooms  where 
the  articulations  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  seem  to  be 
very  clear,  and  they  seem  to  understand  one  another  very  read- 
ily, but  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  them,  being  a 
stranger,  and  difficult  for  me  to  make  them  understand  myself, 
i^ow,  I  am  reaching  out  for  something  better  than  we  have  yet 
attained,  and  I  was  most  enthusiastically  delighted  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  ^^'ew  York  when  my  respected  friend  here,  Mr.  Greenber- 
ger,  announced,  ' '  We  are  now  to  have  an  American  method  of 
teaching  the  deaf  articulation."  I  think  we  need  something 
better  than  Germany  has  given  us,  we  need  something  better 
than  England  has  given  us,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  America  brings 
it  forward. 

Now,  I  said  I  would  not  talk  long,  and  I  must  desist.  I  want 
to  go  from  this  place  feeling  that  we  have  all  been  made  better 
and  stronger  here  this  morning.  As  Mr.  Bell  so  well  and 
happily  says,  we  have  got  to  staud  in  the  face  of  facts.  My  com- 
rades, facts  are  God's  arguments,  and  there  is  no  disputing  what 
God  in  us  is.    He  reasons  to  us  in  nature  by  the  hard  facts  that 
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are  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  and  by  that  great  brilliant,  glowing 
light  that  sparkles  over  our  head  by  night  and  enlightens  us  by 
day ;  and  when  we  come  up  to  the  face  of  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  got  to  recognize  that  we  look  in  the  face  of  God  and  hear  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  us ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
away  from  these  facts. 

Now,  then,  there  are  some  points  that  I  am  not  entirely  satis- 
lied  upon,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Williams.  I 
was  interested  in  it,  but  there  are  some  points  I  would  like  to 
understand  better  than  he  was  able  to  develop,  in  the  paper  that 
he  brought  out  this  morning.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  pupils  who  wrote  compositions  on  the  "Old  Woman 
with  the  Apples."  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  (I  have  an  idea 
about  it  ),  I  would  like  to  know  certainly  whether  the  lad  came 
from  the  .  school  which  I  suppose  is  the  institution  that  Mr. 
Stainer,  from  England,  said  was  the  best  he  liad  ever  seen,  and 
that  Dr.  Bates,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  in  New  York,  (after  he 
had  visited  the  institutions  in  Europe  and  the  institutions  in 
America, )  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen,  Avas  the  one  from  which 
I  suppose  these  j)upils  were  brought ;  evidently  the  lad  who  was 
brought  from  this  school,  and  had  this  picture  traced  before 
him,  had  no  exercise  on  that  picture  before.  Now,  had  the  other 
pupils  ever  had  any  exercise  on  that  picture  before'? 

Mr.  Williams — No,  sir  5  they  had  never  seen  it  before. 

Dr.  Gillett — Well,  you  did  not  elucidate  that. 

Mr.  Williams — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  I  stated  that  in 
the  paper. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  didn't  so  understand  it.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to 
an  aching  head  that  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Williams  —  None  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  picture  be- 
fore. 

Dr.  Gillett — Then,  I  should  like  to  know  further,  whether 
those  other  pupils  had  been  drilled  in  exercises  very  similar  to 
that.    Had  they  ever  had  any  drill  in  that  particular  direction? 

Mr.  Williams  —  No;  I  don't  think  they  had  had  any  more, 
and  perhaps  not  as  much  drill  as  he  had  had. 

Dr.  Gillett — Then  take  the  case  of  the  boy  who  wrote  a  let- 
ter concerning  the  visit  of  the  bear;  where  the  letter  he  had 
written  six  months  after  coming  there  was  contrasted  with  the 
letter  he  wrote  when  he  first  came, — had  he  had  any  school  exer- 
cises on  the  visit  of  that  bear  before  he  began  to  write  that  let- 
ter? 
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Mr.  Williams  — ]V[o,  sir. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  want  to  repeat  here  what  I  said  yesterday, 
that  the  deaf-mute  has  no  language  but  gestures.  I  know  my 
brother  (Prof.  Bell)  shakes  his  head ;  but  the  language  of  your 
fingers  is  a  gesture  language,  the  language  of  the  arm  is  a  gesture 
language,  and  the  language  of  the  eye  is  a  gesture  language,  and 
the  language  of  the  lips,  so  far  as  the  deaf  person  is  concerned, 
is  a  gesture  language.  I  am  not  intending  to  say  that  that  is  the 
best,  but  it  is  a  gesture  language  still.  There  is  articulating 
speech  for  those  who  have  hearing,  but  that  which  makes  speech 
articulate  to  us  who  hear  is  absent  in  those  who  do  not  hear,  and 
gesture  is  a  movement  made  to  express  thought  or  feeling,  and, 
so  far  as  the  deaf  person  is  concerned,  the  motion  of  the  lips  is 
but  a  gesture  to  express  thought  or  feeling,  and  is  as  really  and 
as  truly  a  gesture  as  that  that  is  made  by  any  other  portion  of 
the  physical  person  or  all  of  the  physical  person.  Now,  the 
question  — 

The  President — The  time  is  up. 

Miss  Fuller — May  I  ask  Mr.  Williams  a  question"?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  best  institution  in  the  country  will  suffer  unless  I 
acknowledge  that  boy.  I  think  he  belongs  to  me.  We  claim  to 
do  the  best  work  we  are  capable  of  doing. 

Mr.  Williams  —  I  very  gladly  refrain  from  stating  where  any 
of  these  pupils  came  from. 

The  President — Excuse  me,  but  I  must  ask  the  Convention 
to  allow  this,  if  it  is  allowed  at  all. 

Prof.  Bell  —  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  of  importance  that 
we  should  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon  an  important  fact. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  have  a  speech  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  long  bubbling  right  over. 

Dr  Gallaudet — Time  is  up. 

Mr.  Greenberger — I  have  a  few  remarks  in  my  brain  that 
render  me  very  uncomfortable.    I  would  like,  to  relieve  myself. 

The  President  —  Mr.  Greenberger  has  done  nobly,  he  may 
come  and  smell  of  this  beautiful  bouquet. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next  order  of  business 
was  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  of  Washington,  upon  statistics 
concerning  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  a  possibility  of  a  deaf 
variety  in  the  human  race  would  be  discussed.  Prof  Bell  pref- 
aced his  paper  by  the  following  extemporaneous  remarks : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  to  be  guided  by  facts ;  and  it  has  been  a  mat- 
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ter  of  earnest  thought  for  me,  during  the  past  few  years,  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  results  of  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute  by  the 
combined  method,  the  manual  method  and  the  articulate  method. 
Do  they  mix  with  society'?  Do  they  read  books?  Do  they  gain 
a  livelihood?  Do  they  earn  their  livelihood  by  the  trades  that 
have  been  taught  them  in  school?  All  these  are  important  ques- 
tions. We  cannot  get  an  answer  to  them  from  any  publication 
I  have  seen.  Do  they  marry  deaf-mutes?  Whom  do  they  marry? 
Are  we  increasing  the  number  of  deaf  children?  All  these 
questions  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  educational  mat- 
ters. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  this  Convention  if  I 
were  to  give  you  the  few  results  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
concerning  the  results  of  the  marrying  of  the  deaf.  A  few 
months  ago  I  read  a  paper  upon  the  -'Formation  of  a  Deaf 
Variety  of  the  Human  Race  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,"  which  paper  was  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  published  by  Congress.  It  is  now  in  the  printer' s  hands.  It 
has  not  yet  been  published.  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
the  proof  here  to-day,  but  the  government  printer  is  slow.  I 
have  the  greater  portion  of  the  paper  here,  in  which  I  give  the 
statistics  that  I  have  collected,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
read  the  portion  that  I  have.  This  is  the  paper  presented  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Reof.  Bell  then  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  his  paper. 

Pending  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Cenference  took  a  recess 
until  2:30  P.  M.,  at  which  time  Prof.  Bell  continued  the  reading 
of  his  pax)er. 

De.  Peet  — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  occupy 
any  time  upon  this  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  derive  one  prac- 
tical idea  from  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  read.  We  have 
great  influence  with  our  pupils;  after  they  leave  us  they 
come  back  to  the  institution  and  they  look  up  to  the  principal 
of  the  institution  and  their  teacher  with  profound  respect,  and 
they  often  ask  their  advice  in  regard  to  many  matters  of  life. 
Now,  what  is  our  duty  in  this  respect?  Shall  we  discourage  them 
from  marrying  each  other  or  not?  If  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  think  that  the  result  of  deaf-mute  marriages 
has  furnished  us  an  increased  number  of  deaf  mutes  and  is  going 
to  increase  the  number  largely,  I  maintain  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
discourage  marriages  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
our  habit  has  been  rather  to  encourage  it.    When  we  have  found 
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a  nice  eligible  young  man  and  a  suitable  companion  for  him^  we 
would  rather  encourage  than  discourage.  It  is  a  momentous 
responsibility,  and  it  is  to  be  met  not  simply  by  separating  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  having  them  not  meet  each  other,  but  it  has 
been  done  largely  by  the  influence  of  their  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. I  should  like  to  have  some  expression  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  as  to  what  our  duty  in  this  matter 
should  be. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Peet  and  Prof.  Bell  advocated  this  idea  after 
they  got  their  own  wives. 

Mr.  Hammond— Mr.  President,  I  suppose  this  would  be  a 
matter  more  easily  to  be  settled  after  more  data  are  gathered.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us,  has  given  us  to 
understand  that  the  statistics  were,  so  far,  somewhat  inaccurate 
and  unreliable,  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result  ob- 
tained, and  I  think  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  under- 
stand our  duty  in  that  regard  when  we  have  got  our  data  down 
to  a  little  finer  point. 

Prof.  Bell— That  is  just  the  reason  I  have  brought  this 
paper  before  you  to-day.  The  collection  of  these  data  depends 
upon  you.  You  have  the  data,  but  not  in  published  form,  in 
your  institutions.  Let  these  data  be  published  and  let  u§  exam- 
ine this  question  fully,  and  then  we  can  decide  better  what  to  do. 
I  don't  think  that  anyone  can  interfere  and  dictate  to  a  man  as 
to  whom  he  shall  or  shall  not  mirry.  The  correction  will  lie  in 
reaching  the  sourcs  of  the  evil.  If  we  can  prevent,  by  our 
method  of  education — if  we  can  make  deaf  children  mingle  with 
hearing  persons  and  have  many  more  friends  among  the  hearing 
persons  than  they  have  among  the  deaf,  the  chances  are  very 
greatly  in  favor  of  their  marrying  hearing  persons  rather  than 
deaf  persons,  if  they  marry  at  all. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Do  not  some  of  your  statistics  show  that  marry- 
ing of  hearing  persons  increases  the  number  of  the  deaf? 

Prof.  Bell  —  Yes,  in  the  American  Asylum  statistics  5  there 
we  find  that  many  hearing  persons  themselves  belonged  to  fam- 
ilies containing  deaf-mutes.  In  the  ^^'ew  York  Institution  it 
comes  out  the  other  way.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
marriage  with  a  hearing  person,  or  marriage  with  a  non- congen- 
ital deaf-mute,  who  has  not  got  deaf  relatives,  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  larger  proportion  of  deaf  persons. 

The  President— The  last  topic  for  the  forenoon  is  one  by 
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Dr.  Isaac  Peet,  upon  the  imi^ortance  of  using  symbols  in  teach- 
ing grammar. 

Dr.  Peet  —  The  subject  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon  is  the 
value  of  symbols  in  the  teaching  of  grammar.  I  regard  symbols 
as  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  instruction.  A  symbol  formulates 
or  tells  something. 

Mr.  Bell's  symbols  of  visible  speech  give  to  the  eye  the  exact 
position  which  the  organs  of  speech  take  in  pronouncing  certain 
phonetic  elements.  There  is  a  whole  sentence  in  every  symbol. 
So  symbols  in  chemistry  give  a  language  by  which  we  can  form- 
ulate a  great  many  propositions  in  a  very  short  space,  and  with 
exceeding  ease,  so  that  it  is  recognized  at  once  by  the  eye.  The 
symbols  of  algebra  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  are  all  the 
symbols  of  mathematics.  The  language  of  symbolism  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aids  in  education  of  all  kinds,  and  you  take 
this  and  apply  it  to  the  principles  of  a  language  which  the  pupil 
does  not  understand,  and  you  express  to  his  eye  all  the  principles 
which  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  that  language ;  so  that, 
in  order  to  teach  grammar  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  before  they 
have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  grammar  which  will  enable  them 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  be  able  to  receive  instruction  in  it, 
we  must  have  resort  to  some  simple  method  of  exi^ression  which 
shall  convey  to  them  a  clear  idea.  Hence,  the  importance  of  sym- 
bolism in  grammar.  This  fact  cannot  be  understood  without  il- 
lustration. I  might  go  on  and  talk,  in  general  terms,  ujdou  the 
value  of  symbols,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  their  application  were 
not  understood,  I  should  be  talking  about  something  which  no 
one  could  properly  understand;  my  words  would  be  mere  words, 
they  would  convey  no  accurate  impression.  So  that,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  these  symbols,  to  show 
how  very  easily  they  are  done  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, — how 
very  simple  is  their  application,  and  at  the  same  time,  how  very 
perfect. 

[Certain  characters  and  sentences  were  here  introduced,  to  show 
the  force  of  combinations  of  words  in  phrases  illustrating  verbs, 
and  the  symbol  of  an  adverbial  phrase  and  different  parts  of 
speech.  The  force  of  the  relative  pronoun,  in  modifying  nouns, 
and  by  its  power  forming  an  adjective  clause  was  also  illustrated 
by  means  of  symbols.] 

It  makes  the  whole  subject  of  grammar  perfectly  easy  to  the 
mind.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  symbols,  we  can  teach  grammar 
so  that  it  will  be  divested  of  all  mysteries,  and  the  deaf-mute  will 
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be  able  to  express  Ms  idea  formally  and  correctly.  I  have  a 
chart  at  home  of  some  eight  sentences  which  shows  the  different 
predicates  of  the  English  language,  and  every  sentence  must  be 
conformed  to  one  of  those. 

Now,  I  will  simply  state,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  that  for 
my  own  necessities  I  am  writing  out  a  series  of  lessons,  which  will 
come  out  in  book  form,  which  will  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
English  language  in  connection  with  this  system  of  symbols,  and 
that  if  my  brethren  in  the  profession  shall  encourage  me  enough 
to  enable  me  to  procure  the  type  necessary  for  these  symbols,  there 
will  be  no  delay  about  publication.  The  lessons  will  be  taught 
in  manuscript  at  the  New  York  Institution,  but  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  share  the  result  of  my  labors  with  all  my  brethren. 

Mr.  Crouter — I  would  like  to  inquire  the  period  at  which 
you  introduce  these  symbols. 

Dr.  Peet  —  I  introduce  them,  sir,  the  very  first  day  the  pupil 
enters  the  institution. 

The  President  —  The  next  topic  before  us  is  clay  modeling, 
by  Prof.  Spring;  we  will  now  listen  to  his  remraks. 

Prof.  Spring  —  Just  at  the  present  juncture  there  are  strong 
arguments  for  deaf-mutes  to  be  taught  clay  modeling,  as  a  wise 
accomplishment  and  as  a  practical  pursuit.  A  rapid  growth  of 
interest  has  taken  place  in  this  whole  subject  in  all  its  branches. 
This  growth,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  dates  from  the 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  but  with  the  thinkers  and  workers 
who  enabled  the  Centennial  to  show  what  it  did,  we  must  go  a 
fe^^  years  back  of  it. 

In  1875  all  the  teachers  of  what  is  now  the  Horace  Mann  School 
in  Boston  took  a  course  of  lessons  in  modeling,  and  several  of 
the  pupils  were  invited  to  the  same  class  room  and  made  a  be- 
ginning with  clay.  Their  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  but  the 
crowded  curriculum  and  other  such  reasons  hindered  its  prosecu- 
tion. Enough  had  been  tried,  however,  to  convince  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that,  with  wise  adjustment  to  present 
methods  of  study,  clay  modeling  would  be  a  most  valuable  help. 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller  wrote,  only  a  few  months  ago,  that  she  wished 
it  could  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 

At  last  this  introduction  of  clay  Avork  into  the  public  schools 
is  being  accomplished.  In  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  in  St.  Louis, 
in  many  smaller  cities,  the  work  has  been  given  experimental 
tests,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  of  retreat  from  the  position 
once  taken.     Teachers  are  rapidly  finding  that  the  fire  of  enthu- 
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siasm  which  the  children  show  in  being  allowed  to  use  the  plastic 
material  renders  them  themselves  plastic  —  and  in  fact  it  far- 
nislies  desired  conditions  for  vital  educational  results.  There  has 
been  too  much  of  the  cold-hammering  process  in  education. 
Many  other  conditions  will  doubtless  arouse  this  same  degree  of 
vitality;  as,  when  Toei^fer  took  his  school  on  their  voyage,  and 
he  gave  "  voyages  en  zig-zag^ ^  in  the  Alps,  or  when  Theo.  Weld 
opened  and  closed  his  Englewood  school  to  suit  the  changes  of 
the  tide,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  time  for  a  swim  in  the  bay. 

But  clay  modeling,  as  it  can  now  be  taught,  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  nature  in  its  deepest  and  broadest  aspects  into  the 
school  room  and  within  arms'  length  of  each  scholar.  No  longer 
merely  the  trade  secret  of  the  potter,  or  what  only  those  ''born 
with  a  genius  for  sculpture  "  can  prosecute,  this  wonderful  ma- 
terial can  be  employed  by  an  observing  and  progressive  teacher 
to  illustrate  almost  every  subject  of  human  interest. 

The  universal  diffusion  of  clay,  in  its  different  forms  and  uses, 
brings  an  acquaintance  with  it  into  our  daily  lives;  and  it  is  be- 
coming practically  impossible  to  find  a  home  of  culture  anywhere 
in  which  you  will  not  find  in  every  room  samples  of  ornamental 
modeling  in  clay;  and  as  to  the  industrial  uses  of  clay,  there  is 
hardly  a  case  where  artificial  heat  or  light  are  used  either  directly 
or  in  order  to  prepare  something  else,  where  you  will  not  find 
clay  also.  The  kitchen  and  the  parlor  stove  have  their  fire-brick 
lining;  the  gas  of  our  cities  is  made  in  clay  retorts;  the  new  pro- 
cess flour  goes  through  porcelain  rollers,  and  when  cooked  is 
eaten  upon  china  plates;  and  the  boy  turns  clay  door  knobs,  goes 
out  of  the  brick  house  with  terra  cotta  decorations  to  play  with 
his  clay  samples,  while  his  sister  stays  in  and  sets  out  her  toy  tea- 
set  for  her  porcelain  headed  doll. 

A  Member — Have  you  in  your  experience  found  that  this  is 
a  trade  or  an  art  (if  you  may  call  it  such),  in  which  young  men 
or  young  women  can  find  occui3ation? 

Prof.  Sprh^tg— I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be 
a  great  demand  for  clay  modelers — indeed  it  has  already  come. 
Good  clay  modelers  can  secure  good  pay.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  that  under  a  sweeping  reduction  of  all  salaries  of  gov- 
ernment employes  at  Washington,  there  were  six  modelers  who 
were  modeling  for  the  government  whose  compensation  had  been 
reduced  from  $5  to  $4  a  day.  That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  about 
what  modelers  get. 

A  Member — Five  dollars  a  day  before'? 
29 
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Prof.  Spring— Yes,  they  liad  been  getting  five  dollars:  they 
are  now  getting  four.  Probably  outside  of  the  government  em- 
ployment they  would  have  been  getting  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  Are  there  not  modelers  in  clay  employed 
in  making  those  centre-pieces  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  etc. ! 

Prof.  Spring — Yes ;  our  houses  in  this  country  are  generally 
very  destitute  of  these  things,  but  in  Europe  — 

Mr.  CtREENBERGER  —  In  the  East  they  are  not  desitute,  are 
they^ 

Prof.  Spring— Well,  they  have  moulding  generally.  In 
Europe  there  is  a  large  demand  for  modeling  work,  in  the  doors 
and  the  centre-pieces  and  the  mantel -pieces — outside  and  inside, 
all  over — there  is  modeling  work  5  and  all  the  dishes  and  orna- 
ments about  the  place. 

Mr.  Greenberger —  In  Kew  York  I  have  seen  parties  engaged 
in  that  work  regularly  employed  on  weekly  salaries. 

Prof,  ^^oyes — What  kind  of  clay  do  you  use ! 

Prof.  Spring — Simply  dirt  dug  out  of  a  bank  where  I  find  it 
and  moistened  with  water.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  any 
information  about  the  mere  material  — I  might  spend  the  time 
telling  you  about  that,  but  I  want  to  show  you  a  little  about  the 
way  I  think  it  might  be  used  in  teaching  language  and  such  sub- 
jects. 

Prof.  IS^oyes  —  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  mucli  time 
it  would  take  to  give  an  ordinary  person  a  fair  insight  into  the 
matter  ? 

Prof.  Spring  —  As  an  instance  of  how  little  time  it  takes  to 
get  the  requisite  degree  of  instruction,  there  was  a  young  woman 
who  took  a  brother's  place  in  assisting  me  at  Cautauqua  in  put- 
ting my  class  room  in  order.  Her  brother  was  laid  up  one  day 
and  she  came  in  his  place.  As  he  had  undertaken  to  do  the 
work  she  thought  he  ought  to  provide  a  substitute  and  so  she 
came.  She  was  there  one  day  and  did  so  well  that  I  said  I  would 
give  her  a  lesson.  I  gave  her  a  le.sson  in  decorative  modeling. 
She  saw  the  lesson  I  gave  to  the  class.  The  next  year  her  brother 
came  and  wanted  to  buy  thirty  pounds  of  clay.  ''Why."  I 
said,  "I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  take  an  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  you  didn't  seem  to  take  much  last  year.  Am  glad  to  see 
you  getting  some  clay. "  ' '  Well, ' '  he  said  in  a  funny  sort  of  Av  ay , 
'4t  is  for  my  sister  ;  it  is  not  for  myself."  ''Well,"  I  said,  "I 
am  sure  she  would  do  well,  she  seemed  to  take  more  interest  than 
you  did  in  it."    He  said,  "Yes,  she  had  been  having  a  class  in 
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modeling  all  winter and  pretty  soon  after  that  there  were  some 
people  came  in  with  their  family  and  thanked  me  for  being  the 
means  of  having  these  children  in  the  modeling  class.  They  said 
the  children  had  enjoyed  it  so  much,  and  had  made  such  progress 
in  the  modeling  class.  So  there  was  an  instance  where  a  yonng 
woman  took  but  one  lesson,  and  that  really  a  sort  of  informal 
lesson,  and  she  set  herself  up  in  the  business. 

Dr.  Gillett — Abont  what  would  the  average  be  ! 

Prof.  Swing — Well,  that  would  be  better  than  the  aver- 
age. A  regular  course  for  the  teachers  is  three  lessons,  of  an 
hour  each. 

Prof.  Spring  then  proceeded  to  give  illustrations  of  clay  model- 
ing and  the  use  of  clay,  relating  several  amusing  stories. 

A  Member  —  May  I  ask  whether  you  would  prefer  people 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  drawing  first  ? 

Prof.  Sprino — I  was  asked  the  question  in  St.  Louis  lately, 
what  was  the  relation  betAveen  modeling  and  drawing,  and  I  an- 
swered that  I  considered  drawing  and  modeling  as  two  feet,  that 
I  should  prefer  to  have  the  modeling  foot  take  the  first  step ;  so  I  con  - 
sider  drawing  and  modeling  a  language,  and  they  belong  to- 
gether. These  heads  (referring  to  samples  exhibited)  in  Ioav 
relief  are  an  advantage  over  drawing  in  several  ways,  and  in 
effect,  but  a  good  drawing  or  a  good  piece  of  sculpture  is  a  good 
piece  of  art.  There  is  no  advantage,  when  you  get  to  a  high  grade 
of  art,  in  one  kind  of  art  over  another,  as  I  understand  it. 

A  Member  —  May  I  ask  in  which  study  a  child  can  learn  rela- 
tively the  faster  —  make  more  headway — that  is,  sliow  to  the 
better  advantage  his  talents^ 

Prof.  Sprin^g  —  In  the  first  steps,  a  little  ch  ild,  for  instance  these 
three  little  children  before  me,  would  probaby  make  more  progress 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  you  in  the  room,  if  you  had  never  touched 
modeling ;  but  after  awhile,  the  older  minds  would  bring  in  the 
advantage  of  their  other  training.  Chiklren  are  very  quick  to 
take  up  modeling. 

The  professor  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  a  story  about  an 
elephant,  and  called  upon  a  little  child  to  relate  her  understanding 
of  it,  which  she  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  observed  the 
illustration.  Professor  Spring  then  continued  his  remarks  say- 
ing that  he  had  selected  this  as  an  instance  of  a  story  that  could 
not  be  told  by  any  real  objects  in  the  class  room,  because  an  ele- 
phant could  not  be  brought  into  the  class  room.  He  described 
how  the  idea  of  a  man  climbing  a  mountain  could  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  clay,  and  concluded  his  remarks  as  follows  : 
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My  point  is  here,  that  while  you  can  take  an  object  and  place 
it  above  or  below,  behind  or  in  front,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
de.scribe  toward  or  from,  and  describe  all  of  the  prepositions  by  any 
object,  you  cannot  express  the  verbs  without  something  of  this 
sort.  Drawing,  of  course,  is  the  great  resort,  and  it  is  far  more 
useful  than  modeling  in  some  ways ;  you  can  represent  land- 
scapes and  distances  by  drawings,  but  you  cannot  represent  the 
human  and  animal  actions  except  by  means  of  this  sort.  And  I 
think  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  for  the  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
of  all  teachers,  to  have  the  ability  to  represent  actions  in  this 
way. 

^^^ow,  as  a  matter  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry,  or,  I  should 
say  rather,  in  order  of  true  deduction,  geometry  and  arithmetic,  — 
and  I  should  say  in  order  of  geometry,  the  geometry  of  solids  and 
superficies  would  be  the  true  order,  giving  the  solids  first  and 
then  the  surfaces.  In  this  way  you  may  teach  a  great  deal.  In 
teaching  abstractions,  there  is  great  advantage  in  having  things 
that  you  can  give  abstract  ideas  with  clearly,  rising  to  the  ab- 
straction through  the  material.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  a 
difficulty  of  some  teachers  in  explaining  the  geometrical  abstrac- 
tions of  the  point,  line  and  surface.  N^ow,  here  is  the  way  I 
should  do  that.  Here  is  an  object  that  the  child  knows  is 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  all  around  each  point  of  it ;  but 
to  explain  what  the  point  is,  a  simple  way  might  be  to  cut  this 
ball  in  two,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ball  there  must  be  a  place 
where  the  centre  point  will  be.  l^ow,  between  two  points  there 
is  only  one  way  which  is  nearest,  and  that  is  a  way  that  lies  in 
that  channel ;  a  line  is  the  distance  connecting  these  two  points, 
and  the  nearest  way  between  them  is  a  direct  line,  and  any  other 
way  would  be  further  around ;  and  the  place  at  which  that  line 
would  cross  from  one  of  those  surfaces  to  the  other  would  be 
where  the  surfaces  are  tangent  to  each  other.  You  see  you  have 
a  means  of  explaining  the  abstractions.  Ko  matter  how  rough 
this  is,  it  is  better  to  be  rough,  like  diagrams  on  the  blackboard, 
than  to  be  accurate.  Let  each  pupil  do  it  himself.  That  is  my  way 
of  using  clay.  The  pupils  feel  that  however  roughly  they  make 
the  ball,  or  however  roughly  they  cut  it  in  two,  they  could,  by 
spending  more  time  and  taking  more  pains,  get  at  the  mechani- 
cal accuracy. 

Then,  if  I  have  two  balls  cut  in  two,  I  can  take  three  of  those 
halves,  one-half  a  ball  cut  in  two  showing  the  circle,  two-halves 
showing  the  line.  Now,  I  put  three  half  balls  together,  and  the 
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space,  if  I  fill  up  this  little  triangular  space  here,  I  can  then  draw 
three  lines  connecting  those  three  central  points  and  I  have  the  in- 
closed circle.  There  I  have  the  simi:>lest  llrst  figure,  the  equi- 
lateral triangle ;  and  any  triangle  is  simj^ly  the  space  l^ounded 
by  three  lines.    That  explains  the  surface. 

The  President — I  suppose  the  time  is  up.  Professor.  The 
arrangement  is  to  have  another  exercise. 

Prof.  Spring— All  right,  sir,  I  am  ready. 

The  President — We  have  a  paper  prepared  by  Su}3erin- 
tendent  H.  A.  Turton,  of  Kansas,  on  ''Home  Life  in  an  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf- Mutes,"  which  will  now  be  presented.  It  is  not  a 
lengthy  pai3er,  and  I  ho^DC  all  will  stay. 

Superintendent  Turton  then  presented  the  following  jiaper  : 

home  life  in  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes. 

' '  Home,  Home,  Sweet  Home. ' '  How  oft  *liave  the  words  of 
that  dear  old  song  thrilled  the  hearts  of  those  of  our  number 
who  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing?  The  very  mention  of  the  sacred 
name.  Home,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  touch  a  tender  cord  in  the 
sympathetic  breast,  and  awaken  feelings  which  no  other  word  in 
the  English  language  caai  arouse,  ^s^o  matter  where  our  lot 
may  be  cast  in  distant  lands  o'er  the  sea,  separated  far,  far 
from  the  loved  ones  of  the  family  circle,  our  thoughts  are  borne 
on  lightning's  wings,  and  we  find  ourselves,  in  our  imagination, 
drinking  in  the  sweet  comforts  of  the  fireside  and  holding  com- 
munion in  spirit  with  those  who  are  linked  to  us  by  the  ties  of 
kindred.  ' '  Yes,  Home,  Home,  thou  blessed  place,  dearer  than 
all  on  earth  to  me." 

There  may  be  those  present  who  may  say  to  themselves  as 
these  thoughts  are  uttered,  ' '  Why  remind  us  of  those  things 
with  which  we  are  all  familar?  AVhy  should  we,  who  have 
gathered  here,  from  all  over  this  beautiful  land,  coming  hundreds 
of  miles  to  consult  with  each  other  on  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing the  silent  children  of  earth  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  spend 
our  time  in  listening  to  words  on  a  subject  so  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  e^^ery  human  being,  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  V ' 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  an  object  in  view  which,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  he  believes  has  a  direct  bearing  on  one  of  the 
objects  which  has  brought  us  together,  viz.,  the  discipline  and 
domestic  management  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  he  desires  light,  and  while  this  paper 
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will  contain  an  embodiment  of  his  own  views,  brought  about  by 
years  of  study  iii^oii  this  question,  he  hopes  and  trusts  that  the 
ohler  heads  w  ill  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  age  and  experience, 
that  he  may  go  back  to  his  institution  with  a  mind  imbued  with 
fresh  ideas  and  a  heart  better  prepared  to  carry  out  his  design 
of  making  the  institution  over  which  he  presides  a  Home  indeed 
and  in  truth  for  the  dear  ones  under  his  charge. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget,  in  i^ro- 
viding  for  the  wants  and  conrforts  of  our  own  immediate  blood, 
that  there  is  a  vast  responsibility  resting  upon  our  shoulders  to 
prov  ide  a  home  for  those  who  for  the  time  being  are  intrusted  to 
our  care. 

There  is  no  profession  on  earth  whose  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties can  equal  that  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  deaf-mute. 
These  children  are  placed  under  our  care,  say  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  continued  with  us  through  the  bright  period  of  childhood 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity.  They  are  taken  from  a 
fond  mother's  arms  and  a  loving  father's  caresses,  separated  from 
brother  or  sister,  and  given  to  us  as  precious  wards  to  provide 
and  care  for  during  these  years  of  transition  from  childhood  to 
manhood  or  womanhood.  Their  minds  come  to  us  blanks,  as  it 
were,  yet  plastic  to  be  moulded  and  trained  by  our  hands  and 
our  efforts  for  the  great  unknown  future  that  lies  before  them. 

Xow  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  any  ideas  con- 
cerning the  intellectual  development  of  these  minds,  for  that 
great  work  will  be  sufficiently  discussed  at  the  proper  time;  but 
let  us,  if  you  please,  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  our  duties  in 
respect  to  supplying  for  the  time  being  the  place  of  parents. 
Most  of  us  are  heads  of  families,  and  let  us  just  now  in  our  imag- 
ination exchange  places  with  the  patrons  of  our  school.  Let  us 
consider  how  we  would  feel  to  have  the  child  of  our  own  bosom 
taken  from  our  arms  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
by  them  kex)t  for  nine  months  out  of  every  year  through  the 
entire  period  before  spoken  of.  How  our  hearts  would  be  wrung 
Avith  anguish  if  we  thought  that  child  would  be  deprived  of  any 
comfort  or  any  privilege  which  it  would  enjoy  in  the  family  circle 
of  our  own  hearthstone  and  fii-eside. 

Again,  are  we  not  at  times  apt  to  forget,  in  our  mingling  with 
the  outside  world,  the  enormity  of  the  loss  of  this  faculty,  hear- 
ing? Do  we  realize  to  its  full  extent  the  meaning  of  that  word 
DEAF,  and  do  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  compensate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  that  loss?    If  we  do,  we  will  use  every  effort  possible  to 
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make  our  several  institutions  liappy  homes  for  these  dear  chil- 
dren. Now,  how  shall  we  accomplish  this  work!  In  the  tirst 
place,  no  person  should  ever  be  selected  to  fill  the  position  of 
superintendent,  matron  or  teacher,  whose  heart  is  not  overflow- 
ing with  kindness,  love  and  affection  for  these  children  on  account 
of  their  infirmity.  There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  this  broad 
world  of  ours  who  are  more  susceptible  to  love  and  affection  than 
the  deaf-mute,  and  tliat  superintendent,  principal  or  matron  who 
has  gained  the  love  of  those  under  his  charge  has  accomplished 
more  than  words  can  describe  towards  the  snccessful  discipline 
of  his  institution. 

Certain  hours  in  everj-^  day  are  set  apart  for  the  school  room 
and  the  work  shop.  There  are  other  hours  in  which  the  pupils 
are  relieved  from  all  compulsory  labor;  during  these  hours  all 
cares  should  be  thrown  aside  and  each  encouraged  to  vie  with  the 
other  in  promoting  happiness.  The  old  motto,  "All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  is  fully  as  applicable  to  the 
deaf-mute  as  to  his  speaking  and  hearing  compeer;  they  should 
therefore  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  at  such  times  as  they 
would  be  allowed  were  they  with  their  own  parents  in  Christian 
homes.  They  should  be  allowed  the  fi'ee  exercise  of  their  own 
tastes  in  the  selection  of  theii-  games,  so  long  of  course  as  they 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
should  be  so  arranged  that  there  should  be  pi'oper  places  for 
amusements.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
time  and  a  place  for  everything.  The  ofdcers  and  teachers  should 
feel  that  when  a  legislature  makes  an  appropriation  and  magnifi- 
cent buildings  are  erected,  ])eautiful  grounds  laid  out,  with  their 
drives  and  their  walks,  their  conservatories  and  their  fountains, 
that  this  money  has  all  been  expended  for  the  deaf-mutes,  to  add 
to  their  comfort,  their  happiness,  and  to  provide  a  home  for  them. 
It  is  feared  that  some  of  us  occasionally  forget  these  important 
matters  and  in  our  practice  reverse  the  order  and  act  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  ofdcers  of  an  institution  that  should  enjoy 
its  comforts,  instead  of  the  children.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
thought,  and  it  is  hoped  all  will  consider  it. 

In  order  to  fully  carry  out  the  idea  of  home  life  in  an  institu- 
tion, no  institution  should  become  so  large,  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  as  to  prevent  the  principal  or  superintendent 
from  coming  in  personal  contact  with  each  and  every  pupil. 
He  should  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  and  dis- 
pasition  of  each  one,  and  should  make  himself  the  confidant  of 
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each  and  every  pupil  without  an  exception.  Confidence  begets 
love,  and  where  love  holds  sway  happiness  must  reign.  O  what 
a  consolation  it  is  to  the  head  of  an  institution  as  he  moves  around 
among  these  children  to  see  the  eye  brighten,  the  countenance 
light  up  with  joy  and  to  have  them  flock  around  him  with  all  the 
vivaciousness  of  happy  nature  and  apply  the  endearing  name  of 
father  or  mother  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  being  true,  then  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  throw  our 
whole  souls  into  this  great  Avork :  let  us  lay  aside  those  old  ideas 
of  severe  discipline  and  the  iron  rod  and  unbend  ourselves  for 
the  time  being.  Let  us  go  among  our  children  Avith  our  own 
faces  lit  up  with  smiles  and  our  hearts  open  to  the  Avants  of  these 
precious  charges  that  are  committed  to  our  care. 

In  cases  of  discipline,  Avhere  some  rule  has  been  \aolated  or 
some  order  tramj)led  upon,  av  hatcA^er  reprimand  or  punishment 
is  determined  upon  let  it  be  done  in  j^rivate.  Call  the  offender 
before  you,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  all  Avho  are  guilty,  and 
then  and  there  make  an  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  Avill  acconq^lish  the  desired  end,  and 
the  punishment  determined  on  inay  be  inflicted  while  you  your- 
self will  have  a  still  firmer  hold  on  the  affections  and  the  hearts  of 
the  parties  involved.  There  have  been  a  few  instances  during 
the  past  year  Avhere  the  author  of  this  paper  has  been  called  upon 
to  put  this  matter  to  a  complete  test.  One  instance  in  particular, 
Avhere  the  nature  of  the  offense  was  of  a  most  aggraA^ated  charac- 
ter, the  pupil  Avas  a  young  man  of  scA^enteen.  He  had  been  rep- 
resented as  liaAang  come  from  a  home  Avhose  influences  a\  ere  only 
for  evil,  and  his  expulsion  was  urged  by  a  number  as  being  nec- 
essary for  the  good  of  the  institution,  but  a  difl'erent  view  Avas 
taken  of  the  matter.  He  Avas  brought  into  the  superintendent's 
office,  and  there,  in  the  most  tender  and  solemn  manner,  Avas  the 
nature  of  his  offense  laid  before  him.  He  Avas  told  Avhat  his 
future  career  would  be  unless  he  paused  in  his  course.  All  this 
done  in  a  Avay  and  manner  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  offender. 
At  first  he  was  stubborn,  unyielding  and  making  a  hero  of  him- 
self for  liaAdng  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  oflense,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  began  to  melt,  and  before  that  talk  Avas  over  that  boy, 
who  had  been  represented  as  being  the  most  vicious  boy  in  school 
and  susceptible  of  no  feeling  AA^hatever,  actually  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  shed  tears  of  genuine  contrition,  and  begged  to  be  for- 
given, but  he  was  told  that  he  must  suffer  the  penalty  for  his  dis- 
obedience, and  sentence  Avas  accordingly  pronounced  j  and  AA^hen 
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a  week  afterwards  he  was  released  from  Ids  punishment  he  vol- 
untarily took  the  superintendent  by  the  hand  and  tliere  prom- 
mised  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  any  open  bad  conduct,  and 
that  boy  kept  his  word  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  after 
returning  home  his  father  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  said  his  son  was  a  better  boy  to-day  than  he  had 
ever  before  been.  ^sTow,  I  hold  that  had  that  boy  been  expelled, 
as  was  desired  by  some,  or  even  severely  punished  without  tlie 
private  admonitions  he  received,  he  would  liave  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse  until  disastrous  ruin  had  been  the  result. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  should  all  be  tlior- 
oughly  imbued  with  this  idea  of  making  our  institutions  as  near 
as  possible  like  the  family  circle,  as  was  remarked  yesterday  by 
Father  Dunne.  These  institutions  are  neither  prisons  nor  re- 
formatories, but  wholly  and  entirely  educational  in  their  aims 
and  objects,  and  when  the  pupils  are  released  from  the  school 
room  and  the  work  shop  it  is  then  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  shed  upon  them  the  sweet  influences  of  home  life.  It  is  then 
we  come  in  personal  contact ;  it  is  then  that  we  can  unbend  our- 
selves from  the  i^osition  of  official  dignity  and  mingle  in  the 
social  circle  with  our  loved  ones.  If  anyone  have  joys,  partake 
of  their  happiness.  If  any  of  them  have  grief  or  sorrow,  share 
also  in  those,  and  by  so  doing  lessen  the  ills  their  lives  are  heirs 
to.  Throw  entirely  aside  that  stern,  old-time  regimen  that  is 
merely  a  discii)line  upon  the  surface  while  underneath  is  the  vol- 
cano of  insubordination  i-eady  to  burst  foith  at  any  moment :  that 
discipline  which  curbs  the  joyous  nature  of  childhood  and  makes 
its  liie  a  burden  rather  tlian  a  pleasure,  and  substitute  therefore 
the  hai)py  influence  of  home  surroundings.  We  are  tliank- 
ful  to-day  that  tlie  general  sentiment  of  our  noble  profession  is 
for  this  line  of  policy,  and  that  to-day  our  institutions  are  being 
so  carried  on  that  the  children  who  spend  the  summer  vacation 
with  their  kith  and  kin  welcome  the  return  of  their  school  days 
with  hearts  full  of  joy  and  i^leasure  at  the  idea  that  they  are 
returning  to  their  real  home. 

A  father  loves  to  gather  his  children  around  him,  the  little 
ones  on  his  knee  and  the  older  ones  circled  about,  to  tell  sweet 
stories,  mingle  in  their  sports,  listen  to  their  joys  and  sorrows 
and  make  sunshine  and  gladness  shine  all  about  him.  Just  so 
should  the  head  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  love  to  gather 
these  dear  ones  about  him,  his  heart  in  full  sympathy  with  theirs, 
mingle  in  their  sports,  join  in  their  social  chats,  and  as  their  glad 
30 
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eyes  sparkle  and  beam  with  deligiit,  their  innocent  bosoms  heave 
with  the  pulsations  of  love,  feel  that  he  is  rewarded  far  above 
any  other  earthly  mortal  in  thus  carrying  the  great  principles  of 
our  Saviour  whose  chief  commandment  when  upon  earth  was : 
See  that  ye  love  one  another  —  and  then  in  that  great  day,  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  we  will 
gladly  obey  the  summons  and  receive  the  reward  of  the  righteous ; 
and  as  we  enter  that  higher  sphere  and  receive  the  crown  of  life 
we  shall  feel  that  the  brightest  jewels  which  sparkle  in  its  diadem 
will  be  the  fruits  of  our  labors  in  smoothing  the  pathway  of  these 
loved  ones  from  the  rugged  rocks  and  bristling  thorns  that  would 
otherwise  have  proved  to  them  insurmountable  obstacles  in  life's 
journey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Turton's  paper,  the  Conference  ad- 
journed until  Saturday,  July  12,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


FOUETH  DAY. 

Saturday,  July  12,  1884. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Conference  opened  at  9:30  o'clock, 
with  Vice  President  Mathison  in  the  chair.  After  prayer  by 
Rev.  Job  Turner,  the  minutes  of  Friday's  session  were  read  and 
approved.  Reports  from  committees  on  credentials  and  business 
were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  following  questions 
had  been  presented  for  discussion  and  consideration : 

First — What  plans  should  be  recommended  to  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  legislatures  in  providing  increased  accommodations  for 
mutes,  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  ^ 

Second  —  How  far  should  deaf  teachers  be  employed  in  our 
schools! 

Third  —  Is  it  desirable  to  separate  the  sexes  in  the  school 
room! 

Fourth  —  How  best  can  friction  be  avoided  in  arranging  classes 
in  articulation  and  in  the  sign  i3rocess! 

The  President  —  We  are  now  open  for  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness a  short  time. 

Mr.  Greenberger — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
]3rivilege  of  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  Confer- 
ece.  I  would  request  my  friend  Mr.  Westervelt  to  act  as  my 
interi^reter. 
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A  certain  passage  in  my  last  annual  report,  wliicli  Mr.  Will- 
iams quoted  in  his  paper  yesterday,  gave  rise  to  misunder- 
standings among  my  fellow  teacliers  and  sorely  wounded  the 
feelings  of  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  sign  schools  as  a  class.  I 
have  known  this  long  ago,  but  some  little  incident  has  just  oc- 
curred which  makes  it  very  desirable  for  me  to  liave  the  privi- 
lege of  offering  an  explanation  before  we  part.  The  following 
has  therefore  been  jotted  down  in  great  haste. 

I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  my  regret  at  the  tact  that  I 
allowed  my  enthusiasm  for  the  oral  method  to  carry  me  so  far  as 
to  use  expressions  which  have  given  such  great  offense  to  the 
deaf-mutes  and  their  friends.  Nothing  would  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  me  than  to^e  able  to  make  amends  for  the  injury  which  I 
may  have  done  them.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  my  as- 
sertions were  not  so  sweeping  as  some  have  represented  them  to 
be.  Any  impartial  reader  of  my  report  nnist  see  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  make  ample  allowance  for  all  those  numerous  cases  of 
deaf-mutes  who  have  shown  to  the  world  that  deafness  is  not  a 
barrier  to  greatness,  and  who  have  become  noble  men  and  w  omen 
in  spite  of  their  want  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

I  further  wish  to  say  that  if  I  have  done  injustice  to  the  deaf, 
they  must  not  retaliate  in  the  same  manner  by  thinking  for  one 
moment  that  this  enthusiasm  of  mine,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  trouble,  arises  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  a  de- 
sire to  do  good  to  them  as  a  class  and  to  alleviate  their  misfor- 
tune in  a  manner,  which  in  my  humble  judgment  is  calculated 
more  than  any  other,  to  fit  them  for  a  world  into  which  nature  has 
sent  them  in  an  incomplete  and  tlipi'efore  unfortunate  condition. 
No  greater  injustice  could  be  done  to  me  by  anybody  than  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unfortunate  remarks  which  I  made  in  that  report 
are  the  result  of  Avant  of  sympatliy  and  lo\  e  for  the  deaf-mutes. 
It  is  now  twenty-three  years  since  I  commenced  my  labors  in 
their  behalf.  During  that  time  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  energies 
and  all  my  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  one  object,  namely,  to  give  speech  to  the  deaf  and  to  make 
that  speech  as  perfect  as  it  possibly  can  be  made  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  path  which  I  have  followed  has  not  ahvays 
been  covered  with  roses,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  should  long 
ago  have  abandoned  it  in  despair,  if  I  had  not  been  animated 
by  a  love  for  the  poor  unfortunate  deaf,  which  knows  no  bound. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  teachers  can  prevent  that  the  blows  which 
Ave  strike  at  each  other  hit  our  pupils  at  the  same  time.    If  you 
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say  that  the  articulation  of  some  of  my  pupils  is  imperfect  and 
that  their  voices  sound  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  your  ears,  those 
pupils  who  have  such  voices  will  not  feel  complimented  by  your 
criticism.  And  if  I  ^Yant  to  criticise  your  work  I  cannot  possibly 
avoid  giving  offense  to  your  pupils.  But  the  deaf-mutes  must 
not  forget  that  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  our  controversies  and 
disputes  is  to  become  able  to  do  our  work  better  in  the  future 
than  we  have  done  it  in  the  past.  Xo  matter  which  system  of 
instruction  may  be  defeated  in  the  struggle  which  is  now  going 
on,  and  no  matter  which  of  us  may  be  victorious  in  the  contest, 
in  the  end  the  deaf-mutes  cannot  be  the  losers  by  it.  Looking 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  they  can  well  afford  to  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance  if  some  of  the  blows  Vhicli  are  not  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  them  strike  them  nevertheless. 

So  far  as  the  deaf-mutes  themselves  are  concerned,  I  am  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  humble  myself  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
and  to  retract  every  word  that  I  have  ever  said  and  that  has 
given  offense  to  them.  But  to  the  sign  teachers  who  feel  offended 
by  the  i-emarks  in  my  report  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  them  responsil:)le  for  my  blunders;  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
resist  the  tem]3tation  of  paying  them  the  ix)llo wing  passing  compli- 
ment ; 

"Let  those  —  their  woes  deplore, 

Well  do  they  merit  all  the,y  have  and  more." 

If  they  had  not  persisted  in  thrusting  the  prod  into  my  flesh 
till  I  was  driven  to  despair,  such  remarks  would  never  have  found 
their  way  into  my  repoj't. 

I  desire  to  say  one  Avord  farther,  Mr.  President;  I  jotted  down 
these  remarks  in  a  great  hurry  this  morning  and  forgot  one  thing 
whicli  I  Avould  not  like  to  remain  unsaid,  namely,  my  duties  as 
a  principal  and  superintendent  of  the  Institution  lor  the  Im- 
proved Instraction  of  Deaf- Mutes  are  very  arduous ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  but  if  you  consider  that 
I  have  to  take  teachers  who  are  entirely  inexperienced,  (  who  per- 
haps have  never  seen  a  deaf-mute  in  their  lives),  to  train  them 
to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  to  attend  to  all  my  other  duties, 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  compelled  to  work  very  hard.  I 
always  try  never  to  treat  any  duty  lightly,  no  matter  how  small 
the  matter  is ;  I  always  consider  it  important  enough,  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  to  be  done  well.  If  I  have  neglected  this  princi- 
ple in  one  thing,  it  certainly  was  in  writing  my  report.    I  had 
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always  been  of  the  opinion  that  that  report  was  not  read  by  more 
than  very  few  people.  I  know  that  among  my  fifteen  trustees 
there  has  never  been  more  than  one  who  has  read  it,  and  the 
highest  nnmber  who  have  ever  read  the  statistics  in  my  report 
in  any  year  was  two,  and  I  know  there  are  eight  hundred  copies 
printed  every  year  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  that  the  re- 
port is  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  legislator,  but  that  it  is  never 
looked  at  and  goes  right  into  the  waste  basket.  I  know  they  do 
not  read  our  reports,  and  knowing  that  fact,  writing  a  report  has 
always  been  a  duty  which  I  treated  very  lightly  and  never  paid 
much  attention  to ;  and  I  was  very  much  surprised,  more  so  than 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  found  that  so  many  of  the  members  of  this 
Conference  had  found  nothing  better  to  do  and  no  more  appro- 
priate reading  matter  to  interest  them  than  my  annual  report. 

The  President  —  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Oreenberger  will  be 
more  careful  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Greenberger — Oh,  yes;  if  you  will  keep  ui3  your  inter- 
est in  my  reports  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

The  President — I  think  I  may  say  that  we  all  forgive  him. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  known  Mr.  Greenberger 
since  he  first  came  to  America  and  started  his  little  school  in 
Chicago  (which  the  Chicago  fire  swept  aw^ay),  and  I  have  watched 
his  progress  and  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  A  great 
deal  of  what  he  has  done  I  admire,  but  most  of  all  I  admire  what 
he  has  done  this  morning.  It  is  something  which  I  apprehend 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  would  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  do. 
^'He  is  the  greatest  victor  who  conquers  himself.'' 

Mr.  Greenberger  —  It  went  against  the  grain. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  We  see  what  grace  can  do.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  have  got  to  a  point  where  we  may  all  take  a 
valuable  lesson.  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  Greenberger  is  sincere,  and 
I  know  the  brethren  who  differ  with  him  are  just  as  sincere  as  he 
is.  He  is  laboring  to  accomplish  a  given  end  in  one  direction, 
and  others  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  another  direction ;  and 
this  calling  of  hard  names,  and  of  saying  hard  things,  and  of 
being  suspicious  of  one  another,  ought  from  this  morning  to 
cease. 

Mr.  Greenberger — I  want  to  indorse  every  word  that  my 
friend  Dr.  Gillett  has  said.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  long- 
ago,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Conference, 
that  the  American  people,  who  are  the  highest  tribunal  in  this 
land,  from  which  there  is  no  further  appeal,  have  long  ago 
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decided  this  dispute  tliat  lias  been  going  on  among  us  for  over 
forty  years — 

Db.  Gillett  —  A  hundred  years. 

Me.  Geeenbeeger — Yes,  a  hundred.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.  They  have  decided  in  favor  of  articulation,  of 
giving  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Me.  Geeenbeegee  —  One  word  more  ;  listen  to  the  end  of  it, 
now.  I  admit  that  the  speech  which  we  give  pupils  is  imperfect^ 
but  if  you  want  to  go  ahead  of  us  you  have  to  give  more  perfect 
si^eech  to  the  deaf.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of.  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  all  of  these  great  geniuses  that 
there  are  among  the  deaf-mute  teachers  of  America  apply  all 
their  ingenuity  and  all  their  powers  of  intellect  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  articulation  teaching,  they  will  show  results^ 
which  will  throw  us  into  the  dark  forever ! 

Peof.  Dobyns  —  If  the  love-feast  is  over,  I  will  proceed  to 
read  these  short  resolutions  Avhich  I  have  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  interests  of  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  subject  of  their  education  have  assumed  such  proportions  and 
demand  such  attention  that  it  is  deemed  proper  and  desirable  to  secure  space 
and  arrange  for  a  deaf-mute  department  in  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition 
to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  December  1,  1884. 

Resolved,  further.  That  a  committee  of  three  superintendents  of  institutions 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan,  and,  if  found  practicable, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  will  lend  such  a  movement  all  the  aid  in  our 
power  and  give  it  our  hearty  co-operafion. 

And  in  explanation  of  that  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  of 
course  I  do  not  knoAv  what  can  be  done  in  the  direction,  but  if 
such  a  committee  Avere  appointed,  they  could  correspond  and 
confer  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and  if  we  find  it  practicable  we 
can  get  in  the  city  of  N^ew  Orleans  an  intelligent,  accomplished 
deaf-mute  gentleman,  (by  the  way,  I  think  we  can  get  one  who 
can  sign  and  articulate  both,)  and  we  can  all  come  together  down 
there  and  have  another  love-feast.  We  can  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent and  Ave  can  put  various  things  on  exhibition  there,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  deaf-mute  instruction.  We 
can  have  head^quarters  thej-e  for  deaf-mutes,  or  their  friends  who 
may  desire  to  visit  'New  Orleans  during  the  exposition,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  feature  in  that  expo- 
sition. Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  will  just  say  this,  that  my  insti- 
tution is  on  the  main  line  of  road  leading  from  the  north  to  New 
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Orleans  and  that  the  latch  string  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  is 
always  out,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Greenberger  and  Prof. 
Bell  and  Dr.  Gillett  and  Dr.  Gallaudet,  or  any  teacher,  superin- 
tendent, matron,  steward,  monitor  or  officer,  or  pupil  of  any  in- 
stitution in  this  country;  and  you  will  always  be  welcome,  and 
if  you  will  just  drive  to  my  institution  you  will  find  accommoda- 
tions. I  understand  that  every  department  of  education  and  in- 
dustry is  to  be  represented  at  this  exposition. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Dobyns  if 
this  does  not  come  under  the  Department"  of  Education,  if  it  is 
not  so  classified  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  A  part  of  it  miglit  come  under  the  head  of 
Education,  but  my  i^roposition  was  to  have  a  Deaf- Mute  Depart- 
ment, in  which  we  have  everything  relating  to  deaf-mutes,  and 
everything  they  have  manufactured  or  invented. 

The  President  —  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  myself  about  that  very  question.  Our  gov- 
ernor and  the  executive  officers  of  our  State  have  said  that  this 
comes  under  the  Educational  Department,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  so  I  have 
acquiesced  in  the  matter;  but  I  am  afraid  that  that  department 
will  be  so  crowded  with  these  other  questions,  of  Public  Schools, 
of  Universities,  of  Normal  Schools  and  things  of  that  sort,  that 
we,  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  the  work,  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  imbecile,  will 
be  crowded  out.  There  ought  to  be  head  quarters  and  a  depart- 
ment at  that  exposition  (which  is  now  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
world's  exj)osition),  and  I  hope  if  anything  can  be  done,  at  this 
late  date,  to  give  any  department  to  these  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions, that  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Dobyns — My  idea  was  this, —  let  this  committee  be  ap- 
pointed and  see  if  anything  can  be  done,  and  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  its  discretion. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  chair  aj)pointed  as 
members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Dobyns,  Mr.  Greenberger  and 
Mr.  Noyes. 

Mr.  Williams  —  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  text-books,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Conference  to  one  other  book  that  has  been  presented  to  us 
for  examination.  It  is  a  book  on  language, — first  lessons  —  called 
a  Primer  for  Beginners.  The  author  of  it  is  Mrs.  Mary  Laugh- 
,  lin.    The  book  has  some  excellent  points  about  it ;  it  is  very  fully 
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illustrated,  has  a  very  large  illustrated  vocabulary,  and  then  it 
has  illustrations  wherein  the  sentences  are  illustrated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  excellent  point  about  the  book.  It  needs 
careful  revision,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  might  be 
worked  up  into  a  very  useful  book  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  One 
new  point  in  it  is  that,  in  the  vocabulary  the  picture  is  given 
and  the  printed  word  is  given,  and  also  the  word  spelled  in  the 
manual  alphabet.  Then  there  are  places  where  the  stories  are 
worked  out.  It  is  a  book  that  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  print, 
it  is  so  fully  illustrated.  The  book  is  here  and  can  be  seen  by 
any  who  would  like  to  examine  it. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  have  looked  over  that  manuscript  this  morn- 
ing somewhat.  Mrs  Lauohlin  was  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution,  and  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  some  features  of  her 
book  are  very  good.  My  recollection  in  regard  to  her  is  that  she 
was  a  natural  mute.  It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  she 
left  the  institution,  and  some  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
method  of  instruction  since  she  was  a  teacher.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  her  book  published. 

President  Mott — Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  this 
resolution.  I  offer  it  as  a  layman,  from  whom  it  may  perhaps 
better  come  than  the  superintendents  that  are  here.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  resolution,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  Secretary  (reading) — Resolved,  That  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  retiring  offi- 
cers of  long  experience,  whose  vigor  and  manhood  have  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  institution,  on  a  pension  of  half  pay, 
receives  the  hearty  approval  of  this  Conference,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  which  should  be  recognized  in  all  institutions. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection  with  this 
resolution,  that  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Philadelphia,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  retiring  officers  in  this  way.  It  is  certainly  very 
gratifying  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  feel  that  they  can 
look  forward  to  something  to  support  them  in  their  old  age  when 
Avorn  out  in  the  service. 

President  Mott — I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
I  could  have  had  an  amendment  of  my  own  added  to  this  resolu- 
tion, I  should  have  said,  on  condition  that  they  take  the  most 
convenient  palace  car  they  could  possibly  get  and  attend  all 
these  reunions. 

Dr.  Gillett— I  would  like  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Crouter  ha^ 
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said,  that  that  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Illinois  Institution  in 
some  cases;  some  were  retired  on  full  pay. 

Mr.  Dobyns — Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  about  the  propriety 
of  the  adoption  of  that  resolution.  I  would  like  very  well  to  be 
retired  on  half  pay  or  whole  pay  if  I  should  serve  twenty-five  or 
thirty  or  forty  years,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  would  come  as  an 
expresssion  of  the  feelings  of  this  Conference.  It  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  effort  or  a  trick  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  who  are 
now  in  the  service  some  day  to  retire  in  comfort  and  ease  — 

De.  Gillett — We  ought  to. 

Mr.  Dobyns — And  I  do  not  believe  I  can  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion. I  tell  you  we  men  who  occupy  these  positions  as  superin- 
tendents of  State  institutions  get  enough  thrown  upon  us  already. 
Why,  if  we  go  to  the  legislature  and  ask  for  $5,000  with  which 
to  put  up  a  building,  they  say,  Why,  that  fellow  has  got  a  bet- 
ter building  now  than  I  have  got  at  home ;"  and  they  say  Well, 
we  don't  know  w^hether  all  this  money  will  go  into  that  building 
or  not ;  it  may  be  that  fellow  will  pocket  some  of  that  money  ; ' ' 
and  while  I  am  poor  (almost  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey),  I  don't 
believe  I  can  vote  for  that  resolution.  Honestly  and  candidly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  a  proj)er  source  for  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  cannot,  I  think,  vote  for  it. 

Me.  Swilee  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ai^prehensive  that  my 
brother  from  the  south  misapprehends  the  force  and  tenor  of 
this  resolution.  I  take  it  that  it  applies  to  the  faithful  teacher, 
to  the  earnest,  sincere  and  persistent  worker,  who  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  study  room  and  in  private  consultation  with  his 
pupils  and  classes,  has  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  years 
devoted  his  time,  his  energy  and  all  his  thought  to  the  work  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  I  take  it,  sir,  that  it  is  an 
eminently  proper  thing  for  this  Conference  of  superintendents 
and  principals  to  indorse  this  resolution,  so  advanced  by  one 
who  stands,  not  with  us  but  above  us,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  that  we  should 
say  we  approve  of  this,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard  and  esteem  to 
those  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
as  a  provision  for  those  who  do  not,  in  many  cases,  receive  an 
adequate  compensation  for  their  services  while  at  work. 

De.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  resolutions  are 
not  limited  to  instructors  and  officers  of  lower  grade  than  super- 
intendent and  principal,  I  should  be  glad  to  move  an  amendment 
so  to  limit  them. 
31 
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Dr.  Gilletet — officers'? 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  should  think  so,  with  reference  to 
the  very  composition  of  this  body.  I  see  force  in  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Dobyns),  and  also  force 
in  the  remark  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Swiler).  I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  inapiDropriate  for  us  to  say  to 
the  world  that  we  think  our  boards  of  directors  ought  to  pension 
us  when  the  time  comes  5  I  think  we  ought  not  to  say  anything 
about  ourselves  at  all.  But  I  think  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  say  something  about  the  subordinate  officers  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  institutions,  and  if  the  boards  of  directors,  when  they 
came  to  act  upon  this  suggestion  and  carried  it  into  effect,  saw  fit 
to  give  to  some  of  us  a  comfortable  pension,  at  the  time  when  we 
were  no  longer  able  to  labor,  why  perhaps  some  of  us  would 
refuse  it  and  others  of  us  would  accept  it. 

President  Mott — I  don't  think  Prof.  Dobyns  understands 
the  resolution  perfectly. 

The  Secretary  then  re-read  the  resolution. 

It  does  not  say  that  we  recommend  others  to  follow  the  same 
example,  but  that  we  desire  to  express  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
•  ference  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  leaves  it  open,  of 
course,  for  some  of  the  other  boards  to  do  as  they  please.  It  is 
an  expression  of  approval  of  what  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  Dobyns — I  understand  the  resolution,  understood  it  fully 
in  the  first  place,  but  I  don't  want  anbody  to  think  that  we  desire 
to  be  rietired  on  half  pay.  There  is  no  use  talking,  some  will 
think,  (and  while  I  am  satisfied  that  the  gentleman  who  offered 
that  resolution  had  no  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind,  (  I  tell 
you  there  are  people  that  Avill  think  that  we  want  to  be  retired  on 
part  pay,  and  for  one,  I  don't  want  anybody  to  imagine  any  such 
thing  of  me. 

President  Mott — Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  don't  want  , 
to  be  retired  on  half  pay  when  he  gets  worn  out  and  does  not 
have  enough  money  to  give  him  a  decent  support. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  Well,  I  would  want  my  uncle  or  aunt,  or  some- 
body else,  to  help  me  along. 

President  Mott — Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  retired  on  half 
pay,  that  is  the  question  ! 

Mr.  Dobyns — Oh,  I  would  want  to  be. 

President  Mott — That  is  the  way  we  talk  in  Minnesota — we 
say  just  what  we  want,  and  we  get  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Dobyns— If  my  board  of  directors  should  say,  "We  are 
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willing  to  pension  you,"  I  would  say,  Gentlemen,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,"  and  if  I  was  so  poor  that  I  couldn't  do 
any  other  way,  I  might  accept  it ;  but  I  cannot  stand  up  here, 
while  in  vigor  and  strength,  and  well  enough  to  work,  expecting 
to  live  for  twenty  years  and  to  get  enough  to  support  myself,  and 
say  that  I  want  anybody  to  support  me  when  I  am  old  and  de- 
crepit. I  am  not  a  teacher  now,  although  I  teach  sometimes;  I 
am  a  superintendent,  but  if  this  resolution  is  confined  to  teachers 
or  subordinate  officers  of  the  institution,  I  will  give  it  my  hearty 
support,  but  I  cannot,  as  a  superintendent,  vote  for  the  reso- 
tion. 

Dr.  McIntire  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  little  sensitive  where  there  is  no  need  for  it.  I  have 
been  forty-five  years  in  this  position  — 

Prof.  Noyes — 'Not  in  a  hurry  to  be  retired,  are  you"? 

Dr.  MacIntire — No,  I  am  not ;  and  I  think  this  is  eminently 
proper  to  come  from  the  principals,  and  it  is  no  impeachment  of 
anybody,  and  it  gives  no  ground  for  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
trustees  or  legislators.  Any  legislator  that  would  object  to  that 
or  make  that  an  excuse  for  not  doing  his  duty  I  think  is  not 
worth  minding. 

Now,  it  is  a  poor  prospect  for  a  man  when  he  receives  merely 
his  bread  and  butter  and  a  salary  sufficient  to  clothe  him,  after 
working  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  his  health  failing,  with  a  family 
and  others  dependent  upon  him,  to  have  resort  to  nothing  except 
to  go  out  as  a  day  laborer  and  do  something.  There  are  many 
whose  health  fails.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  in  .the 
service  a  long  time  5  he  is  a  faithful  man,  but  if  his  health  fails 
him  and  the  board  of  trustees  turn  him  out  into  the  pasture  as 
they  might  a  broken-down  horse,  (they  wouldn't  do  so  to  a  horse, ) 
why  not  say  this :  we  approve  of  those  instances  of  retiring  upon 
,  part  pay  which  have  taken  place  in  other  institutions  ?  I  think 
a  man  that  would  vote  against  such  a  resolution  hasn't  an  under- 
standing of  his  relations  to  this  work  and  to  the  institution. 

Dr.  GriLLETT — Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
this  matter.  I  am  one  of  the  young  men,  and  I  am  of  course  not 
to  be  personally  interested  in  it  for  a  good  while  yet  to  come,  but 
I  have  seen  the  practical  operation  of  this  thing  in  some  cases. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  spent  his  strength  and  manhood 
as  a  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Institution  until  he  was 
worn  out  and  his  health  was  gone.  What  should  be  done  with 
him!    I  recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  give  him  in- 
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definite  leave  of  absence  (which  was  practically  a  pension)  and 
pay  him  his  salary  in  full,  which  we  did  for  years  and  until  he 
died.  He  went  off  to  New  York,  but  his  salary  was  sent  to  him 
as  regularly  as  any  person  on  the  ground  drew  his  salary,  and  it 
supported  him  and  his  family  and  provided  for  the  education  of 
his  children  until  he  was  taken  away. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Wait,  who  died  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution and  his  salary  was  not  adequate,  and  none  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  adequate,  to  lay  up  a 
fund  for  old  age.  They  are  expected  to  receive  just  about  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  and  raise  a  family  in  comfort;  but  we  all 
know  that  they  are  shut  off  from  speculation,  we  all  know  that 
if  they  enter  into  speculations  they  will  be  regarded  as  neglect- 
ing their  proper  duties  and  obligations  they  owe  to  the  public  in 
view  of  the  consideration  they  receive,  and  they  must  confine 
their  duties  and  give  their  energies  and  their  powers,  and  their 
thought  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Mr.  Wait  spent  thirty- 
three  years  in  the  service  of  the  institution.  He  has  had  a  support, 
and  that  was  just  about  all  he  had,  and  he  was  worn  out,  and  one 
of  the  last  expressions  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Wait  went  away  from 
us,  was:  ''You  lay  all  your  duties  aside  and  I'll  see  that  you  are 
taken  care  of  as  long  as  you  live,  and  your  salary  will  be  contin- 
ued." And  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  him,  but  unfortunately  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  but  if  Mr.  Wait  were  living  to-day, 
there  would  be  no  one  for  whose  salary  I  would  send  a  check  with 
more  satisfaction  than  I  would  for  his ;  and  I  know  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  trustees  of  our  institution,  and  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois;  they  have  as  high  a  respect  for  the  men 
who  fight  the  battles  of  peace  as  they  have  for  the  men  who  fight 
the  battles  of  war.  It  is  only  right,  and  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  obtain. 

Now,  I  know  what  is  said  about  superintendents.  I  have  spent 
in  this  work  millions  of  dollars  that  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
I  have  heard  men  say,  ''If  you  are  not  rich  you  are  a  fool." 
Well,  I  would  rather  be  a  fool  than  to  be  rich  that  way,  and  if  I 
don't  leave  my  family  anything  else,  I'll  leave  them  the  heritage 
of  an  honest  farmer;  and  I  would  rather  go  into  my  grave  a  pau- 
per than  to  go  into  my  grave  a  thief.  I  could  have  been  rich  if 
I  had  practiced  that  way,  but  I  never  did,  and  God  helping  me, 
I  never  will.  Now,  a  man  who  is  handling  public  money  is  in 
one  of  the  most  precarious  positions  (and  my  friend  Mr.  Mott 
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will  sustain  me  in  that  assertion, )  and  in  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous situations  of  any  man  in  all  public  life.  Everybody  suspects 
him,  and  he  has  to  guard  his  acts  with  the  utmost  care.  He  can- 
not purchase  a  house  and  lot  that  somebody  does  not  think  or  sus- 
pect that  he  has  gotten  it  wrongfully.  He  cannot  get  himself  a  decent 
carriage  to  ride  in  that  somebody  does  not  say:  "There  goes  some- 
body at  the  expense  of  the  public,"  and  so  on;  and  if  he  main- 
tains himself,  he  must  guard  all  his  transactions  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  the  utmost  care  possible,  and  if  he  enters  into  specu- 
lation, public  confidence  will  very  soon  be  lost. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  just  and  it  is  proper;  it  ought 
to  be  recognized  by  this  Conference,  and  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
—  as  I  believe  it  Avill  be  —  by  the  people  of  this  great  land. 

Dr.  MacTntiee  —  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  remark. 

The  President — Prof.  Swiler  has  the  floor. 

Prof.  Swiler — Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  this  resolution 
and  its  effect  on  the  Conference  here  assembled,  I  can  see  that  my 
respected  friend  Dr.  Gillett  occupies  a  position  which  perhaps 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  hold.  He,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  his  board  of  trustees,  and  may  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Our  respected  President  and  friend  Mr.  Mott 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution,  and  as 
members  of  such  boards,  it  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  fitting 
thing  that  they  should  advocate  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion; but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is  exactly  the  thing  for  us,  as 
superintendents  and  principals,  here  to  support  and  indorse  this 
resolution,  except  it  be  amended,  and  T  would  suggest  such  an 
amendment  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  "teachers"  for  "of- 
ficers" in  the  resolution  as  read,  and  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  we  who  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  and  to  whom  our  teachers  look  for  countenance 
and  advice,  for  assistance  and  support  in  every  direction,  should 
pass  this  most  appropriate  resolution. 

President  Mott  —  The  amendment  I  propose  to  incorporate 
is  like  this :  "Officers  and  teachers." 

Mr.  Dobyns  — I  will  support  that  resolution  if  it  reads 
"teachers."  I  can  not  support  it  if  it  contains  the  word 
"officers." 

President  Mott— But  see  here.  I  include  stewards,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  and  everything  else  in  this  institution,  l^ow, 
suppose  I  myself  should  come  to  want  soon;  don't  I  want  to 
get  in! 
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I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  this  matter,  although  I  know  I 
ought  not  to.  I  am  shouldering  this  resolution,  and  I  am  glad 
to  do  so.  I  sympathize  with  my  friend  from  Mississippi.  He  is 
sensitive  over  this — he  don't  want  to  be  classed  among  those  who 
are  receiving  gifts.  I  feel  just  as  he  does  about  this  whole  thing. 
But  now  stop  a  moment.  He  ought  to  vote,  not  in  his  own  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  men  that  have  been 
pictured  here  as  worn  out  in  this  good  cause. 

Prof.  SwiLER — Those  men  were  teachers. 

President  Mott  —  Yes,  but  I  don't  care  — 

Mr.  Dobyns — The  superintendents  all  look  healthy  and 
strong. 

President  Mott — I  have  got  'Heachers"  in  this  resolution. 
We  have  had  pictures  of  some  from  Illinois  that  have  been  worn 
out  in  this  work,  and  some  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
these  States  have  done  something  to  relieve  their  wants,  in  what 
I  consider  a  delicate  and  honorable  way.  Now,  all  we  say  here 
is,  ''Gentlemen,  although  we  hate  to  be  included  in  that  class  of 
individuals,  yet,  after  all,  we  do  approve  of  that  generosity  of 
yours." 

Dr.  Gillett — Just  strike  out  the  word  ''officers." 

President  Mott — I  would  like  to  say  one  word  more.  My 
friend  spoke  of  going  to  the  legislature  and  asking  $5,000  to 
build  a  building.  Now,  will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  any  superintendent  who  appears  before  any,  leg- 
islature, when  he  has  got  any  other  man  in  the  State  that  will  do 
it  for  him,  to  ask  for  an  appropriation,  is  unwise,  and  if  you 
have  any  other  man  in  the  State  that  will  go  and  lobby  and  get 
your  appropriations  for  you,  it  is  unwise  for  you  to  get  mixed 
up  in  political,  financial  or  legislative  matters  in  that  way.  You 
can  move  with  your  boards  (over  whom  you  ought  to  have 
influence),  letting  them  do  all  that  work  and  getting  all  the 
curses,  and  you  will  be  relieved  of  that  embarrassment.  Look  at 
our  friend  right  here,  Mr.  Noyes.  He  has  kept  out  of  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  result  is  there  never  has  been  a  political 
complication,  there  never  has  been  a  stain  or  a  word  of  reflection 
cast  upon  the  superintendent  of  our  institution.  Why^  Because 
he  has  not  gone  to  the  legislature  and  asked  for  anything. 

Mr.  Dobyns— May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question?  Does 
Mr.  Koyes,  in  his  report,  make  an  estimate  of  the  appropriation 
needed? 

President  Mott — No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman  —  This  part  of  the  discussion,  I  think,  is  out 
of  order. 

Me.  Shapard  —  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  resolution  is  intended 
simply  as  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  acts  of  these 
institutions  which  have  allowed  this  pension,  I  think  it  is  alto- 
gether proper.  There  is  nothing  indelicate  in  such  a  paper 
going  out  from  this  institution.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  suggest 
a  financial  policy  for  institutions  generally,  then,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  pass  it  hastily.  The  idea  might  be  spread 
abroad  that  the  object  was  to  benefit  the  financial  condition  of 
the  officers.    Perhaps  it  might  not  have  that  effect. 

'Now,  I  have  belonged,  myself,  to  a  body  of  men  who  are  pen- 
sioned, you  may  say,  after  they  are  disabled  by  long  service,  or 
by  disease,  and  yet  the  salaries  of  these  men  are  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  condition,  and  if  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  general 
policy  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  land,  to  pension  the  disabled 
officers  and  teaK;hers,  then  the  question  might  suggest  itself  to  the 
trustees  or  to  the  legislatures  in  this  way :  these  men  are  pro- 
vided for  in  case  of  disability.  Now,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  that  they  should  have  a  bare  support  during  their  term  of 
service.  I  think  a  better  plan  would  be,  if  it  can  be  made  practi- 
cable, to  have  these  officers  and  teachers  well  salaried  during 
their  active  service.  Let  every  man  be  his  own  financier ;  give 
him  enough  to  support  himself  comfortably  and  at  the  same 
time,,  enable  him  to  make  some  provision  for  the  time  of  his  dis- 
ability. I  would  like  the  idea  of  every  man  being  his  own  finan- 
cier. I  appreciate  the  delicate  feeling  of  my  brethren  here — it 
has  become  very  common  to  receive  iDcnsions — but  perhaps  it 
is  not  best  to  make  the  thing  broader  in  its  extent  than  it 
already  is.  I  think  if  you  propose  to  establish  it  as  a  financial 
policy,  or  to  suggest  it  as  such,  that  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee,  to  consider  it  deliberately  and  to  weigh  it  in  all 
of  its  bearings. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  How  is  the  resolution  amended! 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Perhaps  if  it  read  this  way  it  would  meet  the 
case.  How  many  years,  Mr.  Crouter,  was  Mr.  Foster  superin- 
intendent  ? 

Mr.  Crouter — Forty -five. 

Prof.  ISToyes — Not  superintendent  but  teacher. 
Mr.  Crouter — He  was  a  superintendent  and  teacher. 
Dr.  Gillett  —  And  he  was  utterly  worn  out.    And  how  long- 
was  Miss  Kirby  matron  'I 
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Mr.  Crouter — Thirty  years. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  And  her  whole  time  was  given  to  the  service 
of  the  institution  and  when  she  became  worn  out  what  was  to  be 
done  with  her?  I  thank  God  that  there  were  men  in  Pennsylva- 
nia who  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  provide  for  that  noble  woman. 
And  there  are  such  men  in  Mississippi  and  in  the  States  all  over 
the  Union,  and  they  would  act  accordingly  if  the  matter  were 
properly  considered.  I  think  if  the  Conference  would  make  the 
resolution  read  like  this,  it  would  meet  the  case :  ^ '  Eesolved, 
That  the  practice  of  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  retiring  officers  and  teachers" — don't  want  to  cut  out  the 
matron ;  I  tell  you  what,  the  matron's  is  the  hardest  place  in  the 
institution  to  fill;  why,  Mr.  Hammond's  little  boy  said,  the  other 
day,  he  was  growing  up  to  be  a  matron;  he  didn't  want  to  be  a 
superintendendent. 

Mr.  Shapard  —  Let  me  make  a  suggestion.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  leave  out  the  superintendent.  • 

Dr.  Gillett  —  I  say  nothing  about  the  superintendent : 
(Beading)  ^'Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  retiring  officers  and  teachers  of 
long  experience,  whose  vigor  and  manhood  have  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  institution  on  a  pension  of  half  pay" — perhaps 
strike  out  the  word  -'pension" — would  you  accept  that  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Mott? 

Mr.  Mott — Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond  —  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  strike 
out  the  word  ''half,"  wouldn't  if? 

Dr.  Gillett —  "Half  pay  receives  the  hearty  approval  of  this 
Conference  as  a  matter  of  justice." 

President  Mott — Leave  off  the  last  clause. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  regard  the  superintendent  as  an  officer  as 
well  as  the  matron. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  resolution  as  last  read. 
All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  I  think 
the  ayes  have  it.    It  will  be  so  recorded. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  retiring  officers  and  teachers  of  long  experience,  whose  vigor  and  manhood 
have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  institution  on  half  pay,  receives  the 
hearty  approval  of  this  Conference  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  called  for,  and  the 
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President  announced  the  next  thing  in  order  to  be  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Gillespie  nj^on  the  Aural  Method. 

Mr.  Gillespie  —  Some  of  my  friends  in  ^ew  York  have  al- 
ready heard  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and  of  course 
they  will  listen  if  they  ca7i. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Confer- 
ence, at  ^Northampton,  Mass.,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  was  my  privilege  to  state  at  that  Conference  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  I  had  made  in  this  direction.  I  then 
exj)ressed  the  hope  that  great  good  would  result  from  these.  It 
is  my  privilege  now  to  give  somewhat  of  the  fruition  of  that 
hope.  What  was  then  nothing  more  than  experiment  is  now  a 
demonstrated  fact. 

The  class  to  which  reference  was  made  consisted  of  grown  chil- 
dren. The  next  class  was  made  up  of  the  smaller  semi -deaf  chil- 
dren. This  was  also  an  experimental  class,  its  object  being  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  same  course  of  drill  would  produce  simi- 
lar results  in  small  children  as  were  secured  from  those  of  more 
mature  age.  The  experiments  consisted  in  speaking  vowel 
sounds  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  then  words  and  sentences ;  the 
children  using  the  audiphone  throughout. 

At  the  beginning  they  did  not  recognize  sounds  as  such,  but 
as  a  confused  noise.  They  had  hearing,  but  it  was  in  a  dormant, 
useless  state.  They  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  in 
sounds. 

These  children  received  a  drill  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  daily  for  a  period  of  about  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  had  a  fair  vocabulary  of  words.  They 
could  recognize  them  singly  or  in  sentence  connection.  They 
were  trained,  also,  during  this  time,  to  keep  step  to  music,  and 
this  was  no  small  item  in  determining  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

These  two  classes  represented  nearly  every  condition  of  pu])il 
which  we,  had,  or  would  likely  have,  as  to  age,  cause  of  deafness, 
degree  of  deafness,  intellectual  ability,  etc.  The  result  thus  ob- 
tained, I  have  said,  has  proved  that  this  dormant  sense  could  be 
aroused,  developed  and  utilized  in  the  education  of  this  class  of 
children.  With  this  idea  in  view  the  class  of  1882  was  formed. 
The  method  of  instruction  was  the  same  as  in  the  experimental 
classes,  carried  out  more  fully.  The  manual  alphabet  and  sign 
language  were  not  used,  at  least  rarely.  Instruction  was  given 
orally,  by  object  lessons,  pictures,  action  work,  dictation  exer- 
32 
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ciseSj  and  such  methods  as  are  practiced  in  the  common  schools 
were  used. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  these  children  had  accomplished 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  class  of  equal  ability,  taught 
by  the  usual  methods  of  our  institution.  They  had  a  vocabulary 
of  200  to  500  words,  which  they  could  recognize  by  the  hearing, 
and  could  speak  and  use  them  in  composition  quite  well. 

Last  fall  another  class  was  added  to  this  department.  Those 
in  the  school,  from  the  first  class  down,  who  had  some  hearing, 
were  taken  out  of  their  respective  grades  and  started  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  by  the  aural  system.  The  plan  pursued  was  the 
same  as  in  each  of  the  other  cases.  This  class  had  a  vocabulary 
of  from  500  to  800  words  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  In  or- 
der to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  hearing,  two  of  the  best  pupils 
were  selected  and  a  list  of  619  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  louder  than  a  conversational  tone. 
The  pupils  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher.  Of  these  619 
words  one  boy  wrote,  at  the  first  trial,  603,  the  other,  593. 

The  question  was  asked  if  these  same  boys  could  recognize 
such  non-voice  consonant  sounds  as  "f,''  'H,"  "p,"  "sh,''  etc. 
To  answer  the  question  correctly  a  list  of  eight  of  such  sounds 
was  prepared  and  the  list  repeated,  thus  making  sixteen  sounds 
in  all.  Of  these,  one  boy  made  three  errors  and  the  other  four. 
The  result  of  this  test  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  as  I  had 
not  supposed  that  they  would  recognize  those  sounds  so  readily 
when  not  in  combination. 

As  an  examination  exercise  for  this  class,  twenty  words, 
twenty  statements  and  twenty  questions  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  list  covering  the  ground  gone  over  during  the  year. 
This  exercise  the  three  pupils  who  had  made  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress, orally  speaking,  had  perfect  marks,  with  one  exception. 
One  boy  made  some  error  in  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

These  results  demonstrate  clearly  to  my  mind  that  this  class  of 
children  can  be  taught  to  hear,  and  that  their  education  can  be 
carried  on  by  this  means.  As  to  what  takes  place  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view— whether  the  nerve  of  hearing  develops  as  the 
muscle  develops  by  use,  or  whether  this  is  an  education  of  the 
brain  to  perceive  sounds  heard  but  not  understood,  or  both — is 
a  question  for  the  future  to  decide,  and  which  I  will  not  here 
discuss.  This  much  I  will  say,  however,  that  this  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  has  lain  dormant  and  useless  up  to  this  time,  is  now 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  these  children. 
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and  no  one  is  more  conscious  of  it  than  they  themselves.  They 
know  that  heretofore  they  heard  not,  and  that  now  they  do  hear. 
They  know  that  it  has  not  been  done  miraculously,  but  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  patient,  hard  work  upon  the  part  of 
their  teachers  and  themselves. 

My  experience  and  observation  in  reference  to  this  question 
lead  me  to  this  opinion,  that  a  large  majority  of  this  class  can 
be  graduated  from  our  schools  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking  peo- 
ple instead  of  deaf-mutes,  as  heretofore,  and  that  it  is  our  bound- 
^n  duty  so  to  graduate  them.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  an  ex- 
<3eptional  case  here  and  there,  but  as  a  class.  The  class  of  hard- 
of-hearing  speaking  people  in  society  is  large,  but  a  hard-of- 
hearing  speaking  child  or  one  using  an  artificial  aid  to  hearing 
is  a  rare  sight.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  this  fact, 
the  hard-of-hearing  child  became  so  before  he  learned  si^eech  5 
the  other  learned  speech  before  he  became  hard  of  hearing.  The 
child  is  too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools ;  he  is 
reported  as  a  deaf-mute  and  sent  to  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  educated  and  graduated  as  a  deaf-mute.  He  goes 
through  life  deaf  and  dumb,  while  his  elder  brother  is  in  no  way 
different  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  other  than  that  he  is 
hard  of  hearing,  and  yet  the  former  may  have  a  greater  per  cent 
of  hearing  than  the  latter.  Manifestly  this  is  not  right.  What 
is  the  remedy  1  My  opinion  is  that  the  remedy  is  found  in  what 
I  have  termed  the  aural  system.  By  it  this  class  can  be  taught 
to  hear  and  receive  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  eventually  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
hard-of-hearing  class. 

As  to  the  number  that  can  be  benefited  by  this  system,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  fifteen  per  cent  can  be  aided.  We  have  more 
than  this  number  under  aural  instruction,  and  fully  this  number 
are  benefited. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  amount  of  hearing  a  pupil 
should  have  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  this  system.  In  answer  to  this 
I  would  say  I  know  of  no  test  by  which  this  can  be  determined, 
of  no  point  at  which  a  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn,  and  all 
upon  this  side  to  be  educated  by  this  system  and  all  on  that  side 
by  that  system.  A  trial  of  each  individual  case  where  any  hear- 
ing exists  will  determine  the  matter  for  him,  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  satisfactory  test.  If  the  number  who  can  be  bene- 
fited by  this  system  is  found  to  be  as  great  throughout  the 
country  as  I  have  suggested,  the  question  assumes  vast  propor- 
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tions,  and  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

These  semi-deaf  children  are  in  our  schools  to-day,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  and  be  instructed  with  the  totally  deaf  until  other 
provision  is  made  for  them.  They  do  not  hear  enough  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools — they  have  too  much  hearing  to  be 
lost  by  being  instructed  with  those  who  have  none.  It  must  not 
be  lost.  We  must  recognize  a  new  subdivision  of  the  so-called 
deaf  and  dumb.  We  should  have  schools  intermediate,  between 
the  public  schools  and  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  this  class.  I  most 
earnestly  favor  an  aural  department  or  branch  in  connection  with  our 
institutions. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  this  work  be  carried  on  as  an  accom- 
plishment, that  instruction  be  given  by  signs  or  lip  reading,  but 
that  from  the  beginning  it  be  made  the  system  of  instruction  ^ 
that  communications  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  among  the 
pupils,  so  far  as  possible,  be  aural.  T  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
those  of  the  profession  who  regard  the  sign  and  manual  system 
as  the  best,  nor  with  those  who  consider  the  oral  system  as  the 
one  to  be  tolerated.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  we  are 
somewhat  more  ready  to  deviate  from  our  former  views  on  both 
sides,  we  are  already  more  ready  to  concede  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  commend  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  we  stand. 
We  are  getting  closer  together.  Whatever  may  be  our  prefer- 
ence, and  whatever  we  can  use  to  the  best  advantage,  let  us  use 
it.  Let  us  make  all  contribute  to  the  aural  system,  by  which  the 
semi -deaf  shall  be  taught  to  hear. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet— Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fair,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  are  not  here,  and  who  were  not  at  the  New 
York  Convention  (where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  this  system),  that  I  should  say  that  during  the 
month  of  February  last  I  spent  a  part  of  a  day  in  the  institution 
at  Omaha,  and  heard,  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  the  results 
of  the  effort  there  being  made  to  develop  the  power  of  hearing  of 
the  semi-deaf  5  and,  in  a  single  word,  I  most  heartily  indorse 
what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  hope  that  the  subject 
will  receive  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  all  the  heads  of  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  T  think  we  are  bound  (as  those  who 
know  me  are  aware  has  ahvays  been  my  purpose)  to  accept  and 
adopt  every  means  that  can  be  found  to  be  beneficial  more  than 
any  other  means  for  the  elevation,  improvement  and  develop- 
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ment  of  any  sub-class  of  the  large  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
whose  interests  we  have  at  heart. 

Me.  Hammond  —  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that,  living  within  hallooing  distance  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
institution,  I  should  have  been  over  there  at  different  times  and 
watched  carefully  the  results  of  his  experiments.  I  entered  this 
class  last  fall,  and  at  that  time  a  few  had  been  added  to  the  ones 
he  had  previously  had.  One  or  two  of  those  boys  had  been  in 
school  before  and  had  been  graduated,  or  had  left  the  school  after 
some  instruction,  as  deaf  and  dumb,  but  with  the  idea  that  some 
hearing  had  been  developed  by  this  method. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  school  the  teacher  gathered  the 
pupils  all  together  in  one  corner,  and  they  used  the  audiphones, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  exertion  required  to  make  them 
understand.  The  teacher  would  stand  close  by  the  pupils,  as 
close  as  I  am  to  that  table  [about  four  feet],  and,  of  course,  those 
that  were  hardest  of  hearing  would  be  nearest  to  her,  and  she 
would  then  speak  in  some  such  tone  as  this  :  ''BOY  !  "  "  DOG- 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Louder! 

Mr.  Swiler  (the  interpreter) —That  does  not  need  any  inter- 
pretation.   The  deaf  all  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hammond  (continuing) — And  when  they  got  it  they  all 
tried  it.  And  a  good  many  got  it  the  first  time.  A  good  many 
had  to  try  it  several  times.  It  was  splendid  exercise  for  the 
teacher.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  place  where  I  would  like 
better  to  see  a  teacher  who  needed  some  physical  development 
.  than  there.    Of  course  the  teacher  was  a  lady. 

Mr.  Swiler — I  should  think  there  would  be  danger  of  over- 
straining in  such  exercises  as  you  mention. 

Mr.  Williams— How  long  before  the  teacher  would  need  a 
pension  f 

Mr.  Hammond  (continuing)— I  visited  the  institution  in  per- 
haps six  weeks  or  two  months  after,  and  the  audiphones  had  then 
been  laid  aside,  and  the  teacher  was  not  standing  close  by  the 
pupils,  but  had  removed,  in  some  instances,  as  far  as  from  here 
to  that  slate  [about  fifteen  feet],  and  was  speaking  in  a  much 
more  moderate  tone  of  voice,  and  the  vocabulary  had  become 
enlarged— well,  perhaps  a  thousand  per  cent;  that  is,  when  I 
first  went  there  some  of  the  boys  I  don't  think  had  to  exceed 
twelve  or  fifteen  words,  and  at  my  second  visit  I  think  they  had 
reached  over  a  hundred;  and  they  could  write  when  the  teacher 
used  a  tone  of  voice  not  very  much  beyond  what  I  am  now  using. 
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I  visited  the  room  again,  in  company  with  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in 
February,  and  those  same  pupils  were  then  taking  sentences  from 
the  sound  made  by  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  was  still  standing 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  and  they  were  also  answering 
questions  — questions  in  the  geography  of  the  State,  and  ordinary 
questions,  such  as  we  ask  in  our  sign  classes,  ''How  old  are 
you?"  "Where  do  you  live V  "What  is  your  father's  name? 
' ' Do  you  want  to  see  your  mother  V  "Do  you  want  to  go  home ? ' ^ 
etc.  They  did  not  use  the  audiphone  at  that  time.  The  first  was 
the  only  time  that  they  all  used  the  audiphone. 

President  Mott— I  suppose  they  broke  the  audiphones  all 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hammond— The  responses  of  the  pupils  were,  of  course,, 
not  in  anything  like  such  a  voice  as  the  teacher  had  used,  nor  in 
what  you  would  call  a  well  developed  voice. 

Dr.  MacIntire— They  understood  language  previous  to  this? 

Mr.  Hammond— They  were  picking  up  this  thing,  you  know. 
Of  course,  you  might  try  them  on  words  that  they  had  never 
heard,  that  they  had  never  been  taught,  and  then  they  would  be 
"at  sea;"  it  would  be  something  that  would  be  entirely  new  to 
them.  They  had  to  have  these  words  repeated,  and  this  sense^ 
or  nerve  of  hearing,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  developed. 

Dr.  MacIntire — Excuse  me,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  point  as 
to  what  degree  of  language  these  pupils  had  before  they  were  put 
under  this  method  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Hammond— Some  of  them  had  none,  and  Mr.  Gillespie 
will  tell  you  what  some  others  had  when  starting. 

Mr.  Gillespie  — As  I  stated  in  the  paper,  there  were  three 
classes,  one  composed  of  grown  children,  another  of  smaller,  semi- 
deaf  children,  and  another,  added  last  fall.  The  class  to  which 
Mr.  Hammond  refers  was  made  up  of  children  of  all  classes,  from 
the  first  down.  They  were  started  on  the  aural  plan,  you  under- 
stand —  to  teach  hearing  alone.  The  children  were  willing,  I  was 
willing,  and  the  parents  were  willing. 

Dr.  MacIntire— The  meaning  of  the  words  was  explained^ 
how  was  that,  by  writing? 

Mr.  Gillespie— To  those  children  we  did  not  give  any  words 
they  did  not  already  know,  as  soon  as  they  saw.  They  knew  the 
words. 

Mr.  Hammond  (continuing)  —  Well,  then  I  suggested  to  Mr., 
Gillespie  that  probably  a  further  test  of  this  thing  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  suggested  procuring  some  sort  of  instrument  by  which. 
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at  the  same  time  they  endeavored  to  repeat  the  Avords  after  the 
teacher,  after  having  written  them  on  the  board,  they  could  them- 
selves come  to  understand  the  sound  of  them,  and  I  suggested 
that  some  flexible  tube,  trumpet,  or  something  of  that  sort,  be 
used  so  that  by  talking  into  them  they  could  hear  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices.  He  made  some  experiments  of  that  sort  and 
perhaps  with  partial  success. 

The  next  time  I  visited  that  institution,  there  were  some 
boys  who  were  able  to  communicate  some  such  words  and  sen- 
tences to  the  teacher,  as  they  stood  at  the  board.  Those 
were  about  the  results  of  the  examinations  that  I  made  of 
that  class  from  time  to  time;  and  they  were  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  believe  that  that  system,  with  those  partially  deaf-mutes, 
could  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  in  several  years,  as  to  give 
them  a  vocabulary  of  words  so  that  they  could  get  along  with  or- 
dinary people,  because  I  found  that  the  words  which  they  had 
learned,  they  understood  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  although 
of  course  they  understood  their  teacher's  voice  better  than  any- 
body's else  (which  is  natural),  but  all  those  things  have  to  be 
worked  out  patiently,  and  have  to  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  I 
think  the  advance  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
class,  and  its  introduction  as  an  experiment  into  each  one  of  the 
institutions.  I  should  have  introduced  it  into  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion before  now,  if  we  had  been  conveniently  able  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Mr.  Chairman,  will  Prof.  Gillespie  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question?  Why  is  it  better  to  make  this  special  pro- 
vision in  institutions  for  the  deaf  than  to  make  the  provision  in 
connection  with  the  common  schools 

Mr.  Gillespie— Well,  sir,  for  this  reason,  that  public  schools 
have  no  occasion  to  deal  with  these  cases.  There  are  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  to-day  a  good  many  such  children,  and  nothing  is  done 
with  them,  and  I  don't  know  any  other  reason  for  that,  except 
that  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  are  interested  in  this  un- 
fortunate class,  more  attention  is  devoted  to  them,  and  they  make 
a  success  of  it,  which  will  not  be  done,  probably,  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  a  special  work,  and  requires  special  ability  in  that 
direction  to  undertake  it.  Public  school  teachers  do  not  think 
there  is  any  success  in  it. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  scattered  around 
so  through  the  city  that  no  public  school  could  get  enough  to- 
gether to  form  a  class  ? 

Mr.  Gillespie— That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shapard  —  It  requires  a  teacher  of  some  experience,  does 

it  not? 

Mr.  Gillespie — It  does. 

Mr.  Crouter  — Does  the  teacher  of  a  class  of  this  kind  find  it 
necessary  to  confine  her  efforts  to  a  single  individual,  or  can  a 
number  be  trained  together,  in  the  same  class? 

Mr.  Gillespie— Well,  of  course  in  this  class  the  more  ad- 
vanced children  very  soon  get  separated  from  the  others.  There 
were  two  divisions. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  About  how  many  in  one  division  ? 

Mr.  Gillespie— About  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Crouter— About  twelve  in  a  class? 

Mr.  Gillespie— Yes ;  it  depends  on  the  improvement  and  the 
amount  of  hearing,  of  course. 

Prof.  No  yes— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gillespie  one  question 
on  this  subject;  if  I  understand  aright,  judging  from  the  prog- 
ress that  these  children  have  made  in  hearing,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  graduate  from  your  school  in  a  short  time  and 
be  able  to  enter  a  public  school ;  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gillespie— I  hope  so-,  yes,  sir. 

Prof.  No  yes— Miss  McGowen  (who,  by  the  way,  was  expect- 
ing to  be  here)  fully  expects  that  the  hearing  of  some  of  the 
children  now  in  her  charge  will  be  so  developed  in  a  short  time 
as  to  be  able  to  leave  her  voice  and  hearing  school  and  join  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  school ;  and,  if  I  understand 
your  paper  aright,  your  point  is  that  in  the  near  future  you  have 
reason  to  expect  that  the  hearing  of  some  of  your  pupils  will  be 
so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  hear  and  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Gillespie  —  Yes,  sir;  one  of  our  teachers  has  in  her 
school,  or  had  in  her  school  last  year,  one  boy  who  had  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  enter  the 
public  schools  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  Of  course  the 
teacher  would  be  obliged  to  pay  particular  attention,  to  see  that 
he  could  hear  what  she  said  to  him.  He  would  not  get  along  as 
rapidly  in  the  public  school  as  he  would  in  this  class.  We  have 
one  boy  in  the  class  that  I  think  could  go  into  the  public  school 
in  the  course  of  a  year  if  the  teacher  would  give  him  special 
attention. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Do  you  think  that  is  because  he  will  hear 
better  then  than  he  does  now? 

Mr.  Gillespie— His  vocabulary  would  be  enlarged  and  he 
would  be  more  accustomed  to  taking  words  from  strangers. 
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Mr.  Bell  lias  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  lip-reading  and 
I  wUl  speak  on  that.  During  the  progress  of  one  of  the  classes 
the  teacher,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  this  exercise  of  the  vocal 
organs,  lost  her  speech  for  a  few  days ;  and  just  to  demonstrate 
to  you  how  much  they  depended  on  hearing,  I  will  state  that 
while  she  could  not  speak  and  they  had  to  depend  upon  the  lip 
reading,  they  did  not  understand  half  of  what  she  said.  That 
will  demonstrate  very  clearly  to  your  mind  how  much  they  de- 
pend upon  the  hearing.  In  our  examination  exercises  the  lip 
reading,  combined  ivith  the  hearing^  was  good  j  the  lip-reading  sep- 
arate from  the  hearing  was  very  poor, — which  will  demonstrate 
that  they  depended  upon  their  hearing  for  their  knowledge. 

A  Member  —  Was  the  hearing  distinct  from  the  lip-reading? 

Mr.  Gillespie — The  hearing  distinct  from  the  lip-reading 
was  perfect. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Well  then,  why  not  send  them  home? 
Mr.  Swiler  —  Do  they  not,  to  a  very  large  extent,  depend 
on  lip-reading. 
Mr.  Gillespie — They  do  not. 
Mr.  Swiler — How  do  you  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Gillespie  —  By  turning  their  backs  so  they  cannot  see 
the  teacher's  face  at  all. 

Mr.  Swiler — Is  that  occasional  or  regular? 

Mr.  Gillespie— That  is  regular.  We  have  exercises  in 
which  we  use  both  sight  and  hearing,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
understand  we  are  talking  up  lip-reading  now  and  talking  hear- 
ing, because  we  are  not ;  we  are  talking  hearing  right  through. 

Mr.  Swiler — My  inquiry  is  not  intended  to  cast  any  discredit 
but  to  ascertain  how  you  produce  these  results, — because  I  have 
found  that  difficulty  in  some  attempts  of  that  sort  myself. 

Mr.  Gillespie  —  Turn  their  faces  right  away  from  the  teach- 
er and  face  their  backs. 

The  President— I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  are  taught  by 
the  sign  method. 

Mr.  Gillespie— We  teach  them  by  the  combined  method  — 
which  means  everything — it  means  lip  reading,  it  means  speech, 
it  means  hearing,  it  means  sign  and  manual  alphabet,  and  every- 
thing else. 

The  President  —  How  long  each  day  are  they  taught  in  the 
hearing  class? 

Mr.  Gillespie  — They  are  taught  all  day,  by  all  methods. 
The  President —In  some  of  the  institutions  they  take  artic- 
33 
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Illation  and  lip-reading  together  in  a  class  room,  but  I  wanted  to 
understand  how  you  arranged  with  that  matter. 

Mb.  Gillespie— I  will  answer  that:  This  class  is  what  we 
term  our  hearing  class;  it  is  taught  from  morning  to  night  orally 
and  aurally,  or  rather  aurally  and  orally ;  that  is,  the  hearing  is 
trained  all  the  day  long,  whether  it  is  when  the  back  is  turned, 
or  when  the  children  are  facing  the  teacher.  She  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

Dr.  MacIntire— What  degree  of  hearing  would  be  required 
for  an  admission  into  the  class"? 

Mr.  Gillespie  — That  point  I  answered  in  the  paper  in  these 
words,  that  I  have  found  no  test  by  which  we  could  decide  that 
question  except  a  trial  in  each  individual  case.  If  the  child  has 
any  hearing,  try  it. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Suppose  he  has  no  hearing! 
Mr.  Gillespie— Why,  then  say  nothing  about  it. 
Dr.  MacIntire— You  say  there  are  fifteen  per  cent  of  your 
pupils  that  are  capable  of  this  degree  of  hearing! 

Mr.  Gillespie  — Yes,  sir.  We  have  commenced  with  such 
as  could  not  recognize  such  sounds  as  "o"  or  "e"— couldn't 
make  them— didn't  know  how  — the  vocal  organs  had  been  dor- 
mant and  useless. 

Dr.  Gillett— How  many  of  these  cases  were  cases  of  acquired 
deafness  and  how  many  were  congenital ! 

Mr.  Gillespie  — I  have  not  those  statistics  in  my  mind,  but  I 
think*  we  have  seventeen  altogether,  and  eleven  of  those  are  con- 
geiiitally  deaf  and  six  lost  their  hearing  by  accidental  causes.  I 
think  that  was  the  proportion. 

This  question  is  asked  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Dakota:  ''As  I 
understand  it,  lip-reading  is  not  encouraged,  but  is  taken  with 
those  whose  hearing  cannot  be  benefited,  but  who  can  talk  and 
may  be  like  the  scholars  in  lip-reading."  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  that  lip-reading  is  not  encouraged,  for  it  is,  and  those 
who  have  no  hearing  we  treat  just  the  same  as  our  oral  pupils, 
just  the  same.  Those  in  classes  where  the  hearing  is  not  capa- 
ble of  development,  depend  on  lip-reading;  we  teach  them  to  talk 
by  the  lips,  and  symbols  and  so  on;  so  we  do  not  wish  to  say  we 
discourage  lip-reading.  It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  use  all 
these  means. 

Mr.  Mathison— Then,  the  Nebraska  School  is  just  merely  a 
combined  school,  really. 

Dr.  Gillett  — No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  that  is 

exactly  true. 
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Rev.  Job  Turner  (Remarks  interpreted  by  Mr.  Swiler,  of 
Wisconsin), — Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  After  a 
very  long  and  tedious  journey  in  coming  to  this  place,  I  concluded 
that  I  would  go  to  Colorado  for  my  health,  and  after  going  to 
Colorado  I  came  to  Omaha,  to  the  institution  presided  over  by 
Superintendent  Gillespie.  In  all  its  beauty  it  appeared  before 
the  eyes  as  a  magnificent  place, — with  sixty  inmates, —  and  after 
being  received  I  was  invited  into  Miss  Plum's  class,  where  Su- 
perintendent Gillespie  sat  down  with  me,  and  the  class  was  ar- 
ranged in  order  about  the  room.  I  supposed  that  it  was  going 
to  be  the  ordinary  exercises  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf « and 
dumb,  and  I  was  very  much  astonished  indeed,  when  the  pupils 
turned  their  backs  to  the  teacher  and  the  word  "c-a-t"  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  pupils  (not  hearing,  as  I  suj^posed,  at  all),  were 
able  to  enunciate  the  word  and  write  it  on  the  slate.  I  felt  my- 
self rising  from  my  seat  in  astonishment,  as  the  wonder  grew 
upon  me  that  such  things  could  be  accomplished  in  Omaha,  even 
perhaps  that  my  hair  commenced  to  rise  from  my  head,  as  sen- 
tences were  enunciated  and  written  with  perfect  accuracy  upon 
the  slate;  and  as  the  eye  did  not  see  the  lips,  it  gave  me  still  fur- 
ther astonishment  at  such  a  novel  process,  and  I  thought  that  this 
must  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  revelation  that  was  going  to 
change  all  the  old  and  established  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Swiler — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Convention  further  than  to  remark  that  I  have  had  in  the 
employ  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  this  last  year  a  teacher  who 
had  been  the  previous  year  in  the  employ  of  the  i^ebraska  Insti. 
tution,  and  she  from  her  experience  there,  with  the  aural  method, 
was  convinced  that  it  was  an  admirable  system — that  it  was  a 
plan  that  would  of  necessity  assist  very  materially  all  children 
who  have  to  some  extent  hearing,  latent  or  developed.  Her  tes- 
timony was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  which 
numbers  two  hundred  and  twelve  pupils,  there  were  not  as  many 
cases  that  were  suitable  for  aural  instruction  as  in  the  ^^^ebraska 
Institution,  numbering,  all  together,  ninety-six  5  that  is,  that  it  so 
transpired  in  the  Nebraska  school,  there  was  a  larger  proportion- 
ate number  fitted  for  this  kind  of  instruction  than  there  seemed 
to  be  in  the  Wisconsin  school.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Superintendent  Gillespie  has  more  carefully  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  Investigation  that  I  have  had  introduced,  by  this 
thought  of  aural  instruction,  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  in 
the  Wisconsin  Institution,  (and  I  am  somewhat  of  the  opinion  in 
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Other  institutions  likewise,)  a  larger  number  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think,  who  may  have  hearing  strengthened  by- 
devoting  our  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  President  —  I  want  to  say  to  the  Convention,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  that  we 
must  hold  you  sharply  to  some  plan.  Mr.  Wing  has  been  invited, 
with  certain  implements  and  instruments,  which  he  has  obtained 
at  great  expense,  to  come  here  and  illustrate  something  in  rela- 
tion to  this  topic;  and  then  the  exercise  which  Mr.  Noyes  leads 
will  occupy  all  the  time  we  can  possibly  devote  to  this  afternoon 
session. 

Mr.  Gillespie  — Mr.  President,  if  I  can  have  just  a  little  time 
T  would  like  to  answer  two  questions  upon  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  about  using  tubes.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  care  in  the  use  of  those,  that  young  children  may  not  be  injured 
thereby.  Now,  some  think  that  by  using  tubes,  and  so  on,  hear- 
ing can  be  helped,  but  the  ear  is  very  sensitive,  and  care  must  be 
exercised  in  that  direction. 

The  other  point  is  as  to  how  you  can  get  the  attention  of  a 
class  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher.  I  will  answer  that  by  say- 
ing this,— that  this  is  practically  the  giving  of  a  new  sense  to 
those  children,  and  they  are  ready  for  anything.  I  have  taught 
a  good  while  myself,  both  in  signs  and  speech,  and  I  have  never 
undertaken  any  kind  of  teaching  in  which  the  children  were  so 
enthusiastic  and  so  anxious  to  learn  as  in  the  matter  of  hearing, 
so  that  there  is  no  other  inducement  necessary  than  just  simply 
to  know  they  are  hearing. 

The  President — Mr.  Wing  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hammond — Mr.  Wing  has  written  out  what  he  wishes  to 
say  and  desires  me  to  read  it  to  the  Conference  rather  than  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Wing  says  as  follows: 

PROF,  wing's  paper. 

I  have  received  from  Messrs  Geo.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  No.  63  Cha- 
tham St.,  New  York,  a  number  of  ear  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  partially  deaf. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
to  these  instruments,  and  to  make  some  brief  statements  concern- 
ing them  and  their  use. 

I  have  used  an  ear  trumpet  two-thirds  of  my  life-time.  Al- 
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though  my  deafness  is  so  dense  that  without  the  trumpet  no  ordi  - 
nary  sound  reaches  me,  I  can  converse  freely  with  its  aid.  From 
careful  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
I  can  state  to  the  Conference  as  a  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  pupils  in  our  institutions  have  some  degree  of  hearing,  and 
that  fully  twenty  per  cent  can  hear  better  than  myself — or  rather, 
they  are  more  sensitive  to  sound  than  I  am.  As  to  what  propor- 
tion of  them  have  partial  hearing  that  is  simply  deficient  and  in 
no  way  changed  in  its  character,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  esti- 
mate. 

Pew  persons  have  a  correct  idea  of  what  partial  deafness  really 
is.  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  deaf  person  ha8 
less  hearing  than  other  people,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  i^erson  may  be  able  to  distinguish  light  and  color  and  yet 
be  unable  to  clearly  see  the  form  of  an  object;  another  may  see 
the  form  of  every  object  with  great  distinctness,  and  yet  be  color- 
blind. That  the  hearing  is  subject  to  analogous  vagaries  is  known 
to  few. 

The  hearing  of  a  deaf-mute  may  be  remarkably  acute,  but  so 
changed  in  its  character  that  he  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  one 
sound  from  another.  In  some,  indeed,  the  sensation  produced 
by  sound  may  be  simply  one  of  pain,  the  difference  between 
sounds  being  nothing  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  o^  pain.  I 
know  that  in  one  of  my  own  ears  a  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  an 
anvil  produces  no  sound,  but  only  a  sharp,  cutting  sensation.  I 
know  that  some  sounds  that  I  hear  distinctly  with  my  right  eai- 
I  cannot  hear  at  all  with  my  left,  and  vice  versa.  Sounds  that  I 
can  hear  with  both  ears  are  altogether  different  when  heard  with 
one,  from  what  they  are  when  heard  with  the  other.  Presum- 
ably, other  deaf  people  are  similarly  afflicted  in  a  greater  degree 
than  myself. — The  late  David  H.  Carroll' s  hearing  was  more  quick 
than  my  own.  He  became  partially  deaf  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
'  He  could  articulate  well,  but  patient  and  frequent  experiments  . 
showed  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
another  by  means  of  his  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  facts,  I  am  satisfied  from 
my  investigations  that  a  considerable  number  of  our  i^upils  can 
readily  learn  to  talk  if  systematically  instructed  by  means  of  ear 
trumpets. 

As  to  the  instruments  sent  by  Messrs  Tiemann  &  Co.,  I  will  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  dipper  trumpet  and  the  English 
tube,  they  are  of  little  value  to  any  but  the  slightly  deaf.  The 
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dome  trumpet  is  very  compact  and  coiiA^eiiieiit  for  those  who  are 
quite  hard  of  hearing,  but  it  is  not  as  powerful  as  the  others.  Tlie 
best  instrument  for  school-room  use  is  the  "perforated  dise" 
trumpet.  It  is  the  most  powerful  one  made,  and  gives  the  most 
natural  and  distinct  sound.  The  price  is  but  $3. 50.  One  of  these 
instruments  should  be  used  in  every  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  can  receive  benefit  from  it. 
The  President  —  Prof.  ^N^oyes  is  now  in  order. 
Prof.  Notes  —  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have  des- 
ignated my  topic  as  "A  Monitorial  System. ' '  Those  who  received 
a  copy  of  the  call  of  this  Conference  will  have  noticed  among  the 
various  topics  indicated  as  coming  before  this  Conference  that 
there  was  one  topic  concerning  government  and  •discipline.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  superintendents  and  principals  here  will  agree  with 
me  that  proper  government  and  discipline  in  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  a  many-sided  and  very  important  question,  and 
that  it  is  one  that  is  eminently  practical  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
institution  life,  and  that  it  has  a  very  great  and  lasting  influence 
upon  the  children  who  go  forth  from  these  institutions,  and  has 
a  very  vital  bearing  upon  the  class  of  citizens  that  these  institu- 
tions are  preparing  for  the  State. 

In  introducing  this  topic,  I  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  plan 
that  we  have  worked  out  here.  I  will  give  you  a  little  idea  as  to 
its  results.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  any  of  you, 
but,  as  some  have  desired,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  description  of 
it,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  ask  any  questions  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

You  are  most  of  you  (at  least  all  of  you  superintendents)  aware 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  man,  in  his  official  position  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  institution,  to  know  minutely  the  condition 
and  the  work,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  every  child  in  the 
institution.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  Dr.  Gillett  can  know  all 
of  his  600  little  ones,  and  know  them  individually,  and  under- 
stand their  ways  and  habits,  and  what  kind  of  characters  they 
develop.  I  have  found  a  difficulty  right  here.  How  can  I  know 
each  one  of  them  in  their  school  work,  in  their  industrial  work, 
in  their  behavior  on  the  play  ground  and  in  their  dormitories 
and  in  their  excursions  when  they  go  to  town  ?  Now,  certainly  a 
superintendent  cannot  be  expected  to  be  omniscient  and  omni- 
present and  attend  to  his  official  duties  in  the  office  and  other- 
wise ;  he  must  devise  some  plan  by  which  he  can  keep  a  strong 
hold  upon  each  one  of  these  children  in  order  to  accomplish  for 
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them  what  an  institution  of  this  kind  ought  to.  ^^^ow,  how  shall 
he  do  it? 

We  regard  the  educational  work  as  very  important,  and  so  it 
is  5  it  is,  I  might  say,  of  prime  importance,  but  there  is  an  edu- 
cational influence  from  the  habits  and  from  the  training  and 
the  character  of  these  children  which  does  not  come  from  the 
school-room,  and  the  superintendent  ought  to  know  something 
about  it. 

Then  another  point,  in  all  these  institutions  we  must  have 
rules  and  regulations  and  laws,  and  if  we  have  them  they  must  be 
enforced,  for  a  rule  or  regulation  that  is  not  properly  enforced  is 
demoralizing,  whether  it  is  in  a  deaf  or  dumb  instiution  or  a  pub- 
lic school,  or  in  the  community.  Now,  how  shall  we  do  it?  How 
shall  all  these  officers  and  helpers  in  the  institution  render 
proper  service  and  render  to  the  official  head  a  proper  report 
concerning  their  duties,  etc.  ?  Now,  what  I  Avant  to  illustrate  is 
the  method  used  in  this  institution. 

I  know  some  of  the  brethren  have  sent  to  me  from  time  to  time 
wanting  to  know  what  my  by-laws  were.  Well,  I  have  laid  the 
matter  before  our  board ;  Mr.  Mott,  our  honored  president,  is  a 
lawyer,  and  he  very  sensibly  says,  ''We  can't  make  a  set  of  by- 
laws for  you  by  which  to  manage  the  institution.  We  must  hold 
you  reponsible  for  results."  I  cannot  lay  down  by-laws  and 
rules  for  the  matron  ;  I  say  to  the  matron,  you  must  be  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  the  affairs  under  your 
charge.  I  will  give  you  the  necessary  help,  and  you  must  be  the 
responsible  party;  the  superintendent  has  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  and  they  must  be  carried  out.  And  so  with  the 
teachers  and  the  children. 

Now,  in  all  these  institutions  there  are  children  who  are  dis- 
posed at  times  to  be  insubordinate  —  some  who,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  need  very  severe  discipline ;  and  how  shall  we  do  it 
most  successfully?  I  will  enlarge  upon  that  point  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks. 

This  large  book  is  what  the  boys  familiarly  call  -'The  Book  of 
Doom."  In  the  early  years  of  my  work  here  I  found  a  difficulty 
—  an  incident  will  explain  it.  When  I  was  attending  the  Con- 
vention at  the  institution  of  Vice  President  Mathison  I  received 
a  most  formidable  document ;  there  were  lawyers'  papers,  there 
was  an  executive  document  and  documents  from  the  State  Board 
of  health,  and  there  was  this  that  and  the  other,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Mott  and  the  board  of  trustees  were  somewhat  anxious  and 
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could  not  wait,  so  they  sent  them — this  formidable  document  — 
to  me  in  Belleville,  Canada.  What  was  it?  Somebody  in  the 
institution  had  been  a  little  derelict  in  the  discharge  of  duties, 
and  a  boy  had  gone  home  in  a  condition  that  was  not  perhaps 
just  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

The  President — A  little  lousy. 

Prof.  No  yes  (continuing) — Well,  I  had  the  testimony  of  the 
lady  and  of  the  assistant  steward,  who  attended  to  the  matter  of  the 
boys'  bathing,  that  they  stood  ready  to  go  before  the  governor  or 
anybody  else  and  swear  upon  their  oath  that  they  had  attended 
to  that  duty  faithfully  just  the  week  before  they  went  home. 
Well,  that  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  experience  in  eigh- 
teen years  that  I  ever  had  anything  of  that  kind  brought  up  be- 
fore the  trustees  or  myself.    It  led  to  a  practice  like  this : 

Every  Monday  morning  I  issue  one  of  these  blanks  to  the 
teachers  in  the  school  room  and  one  to  each  foreman  of  the  shops, 
and  I  have  a  monitorial  book  like  this,  with  the  boys'  names  in 
it,  and  one  for  the  girls  with  their  names  in  it,  with  a  column 
for  each  day  and  then  a  column  for  this  kind  of  operation  (indi- 
cating washing  and  combing),  I  mean  to  say  the  condition  of 
the  head  and  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  themselves  person- 
ally clean  5  and  then  I  have  a  column  for  general  remarks.  The 
monitor  has  charge  of  this  book  for  the  week.  He  has  instructions 
from  the  superintendent  as  to  what  he  shall  do.  If  the  monitor 
or  monitress  sees  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  play  ground,  in  the  street, 
in  the  dormitory,  or  anywhere  out  of  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
or  officer,  doing  any  thing  that  is  improper,  the  monitor,  or 
monitress  calls  attention —  "My  friend,  that  is  not  right ;  you'll 
be  reported,  beware."  A  second  warning  follows,  and  if  that  is 
not  sufficient  down  goes  a  mark  on  the  monitor's  book,  and  that 
comes  in  due  time  to  the  superintendent's  office.  The  monitor  is 
not  allowed  to  strike.  Excuse  me  if  I  say  right  here  in  this  con- 
nection— all  of  you,  I  suppose,  know — that  the  public  at  large 
are  very  sensitive  as  to  anything  like  severe,  rigid,  corporeal  pun- 
ishment ;  but  anything  of  that  nature  towards  these  unfortunates 
is  looked  upon  with  more  displeasure  than  it  is  in  the  public 
schools,  and  some  of  our  States  say  we  must  have  no  corporeal 
punishment  at  all ;  and  you  superintendents  and  principals  know 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  turn  the  crank  and 
send  the  boy  home  and  so  shut  him  out  from  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  institution,  but  it  is  a  very  —  ' '  cruel, ' '  sha  11  I  say  ? 
—  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  for  the  child  and  the  parents,  and 
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I  might  say  for  tlie  State  whose  best  intere^>ts  we  are  bound 
to  subserve.  This  ironclad  system,  without  any  feeling,  without 
any  sympathy  in  it,  that  grinds  out  a  boy  and  sends  him  out 
into  the  world  with  a  cloud  over  him,  is  a  pretty  hard  system, 
and  we  ought  not  to  do  this  unless  it  comes  upon  us  as  a  plain 
bounden  duty,  one  we  owe  to  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Now, 
then,  how  shall  we  inflict  proper  punishment  and  how  shall 
we  avoid  expelling  a  disobedient,  wayward  child '?  How  shall 
we  do  it,  and  bring  the  thing  down  to  as  fine  a  point  as  possi- 
ble*? This  monitorial  book  has  its  place.  Then  these  blanks 
that  are  distributed  every  Monday  morning  to  the  teachers  and 
foremen  of  the  shop,  what  report  do  they  bring  to  the  super- 
intendent every  Saturday  afternoon?  After  the  school  work  of 
the  week  is  done,  after  the  industrial  work  of  the  week  is  over, 
these  all  come  into  his  office.  Now  the  first  name  I  find  here  is 
perhaps  John  Smith  —  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  has  been  to  school  and  is  marked  perfect ;  there  is  his 
progress,  estimated  by  his  teacher,  and  there  is  his  behaviour  as 
set  down  by  his  teacher.  Understand  that  in  setting  it  down  it 
runs  from  zero  to  ten,  ten  being  perfect  and  zero  an  utter  failure. 
Now,  that  is  the  school  room.  John  Smith  is  in  the  tailor 
shop  :  he  has  been  in  attendance  every  day  and  his  progress  and 
his  behaviour  are  marked  ten.  Now,  I  have  seen  John  in  the 
school  room  and  I  see  his  deportment  in  the  industrial  class,  and 
then  I  look  into  my  monitorial  book  and  John  has  had  his  head 
combed,  he  has  had  his  bath,  he  has  attended  to  all  the  moni- 
torial duties  and  he  is  marked  ten.  He  has  been  ten  in  the  school 
room,  he  has  been  there  during  every  exercise,  he  has  performed 
his  duty  satisfactorily  to  the  teacher,  he  has  done  the  same  in  the 
shop,  he  has  done  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  monitor, 
and  he  is  marked  ten  throughout.  He  belongs  to  the  roll  of 
honor  that  week. 

In  this  way  the  superintendent  has  followed  John  Smith 
through  the  entire  week.  In  the  same  manner  he  knows  every 
pupil  in  school.  And  he  has  the  testimony  of  four  or  five  differ- 
ent officers  on  record  at  the  same  time.  If  anything  out  of  the 
way  has  been  done,  the  superintendent  has  it  right  there  before 
his  eye  on  Saturday  afternoon.  And  so  the  record  goes  through 
the  entire  school  year,  and  if  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  any  of 
John  Smith's  friends  come  to  inquire  about  him,  and  I  have 
charge  of  this  institution,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  turn  back  here' 
and  from  this  book  tell  just  what  his  standing  has  been  in  school, 
34 
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just  what  his  deportment  has  been  in  the  shop  and  whether  he 
has  been  a  good  boy  to  take  his  bath  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ^ 
and  I  can  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  as  to  what  John  Smith's  record 
was  in  the  institution  during  his  entire  course  of  eight  years. 

The  President  —  Suppose,  now,  you  take  James  Smith,  does 
his  record  come  up  to  thaf?    See  what  it  is. 

Prof.  I^^oyes  —  I  am  afraid  I  shall  consume  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Swiler — You  make  that  record  every  week'? 

Prof.  Noyes — Every  week,  sir. 

Mr.  Swiler — Mr.  Smith  is  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  he 
says  he  would  rather  be  excused. 

Mr.  Dobyns  —  I  move  that  Mr.  Smith  be  excused. 

Prof.  Noyes — Now,  you  want  to  know  something  about  the 
record  in  that  book.  If  you  will  follow  my  outlines  here  I  will 
show  you.  There  are  three  columns  here,  the  first  of  which  is 
headed  "Physical  Condition."  Under  head  of  Physical  Condi- 
tion comes  bodily  and  personal  cleanliness — head,  bath  and 
health.  The  general  health  of  the  pupil  is  made  up  from  the 
report  of  his  teacher,  the  officers,  foremen  and  monitors,  during 
the  week.  If  he  has  attended  every  single  exercise  and  been 
present  at  his  meals  and  done  all  his  duties,  he  is  marked  ten. 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  Is  there  anything  in  reference  to  clothing 
and  dress? 

Prof.  Noyes  —  ^^^o,  sir;  except  under  the  head  of  general 
cleanliness  and  physical  condition.  This  is  physical  condition, 
it  is  the  condition  of  his  head,  bodily  cleanliness  and  general 
health.  Then  next  comes  the  class  room  —  attendance,  his  stand- 
ing, his  progress,  his  behavior  ^ — making  out  what  I  would  call 
the  school-room  or  intellectual  work.  Then  one  other  division, 
the  shops,  which  is  made  out  from  his  attendance,  his  i^rogress 
and  behavior ;  that  is  the  industrial  department.  Then  comes 
the  monitorial  department,  which  has  reference  to  his  behavior 
when  he  is  not  in  school  or  in  the  shop  ;  he  may  be  in  the  dormi- 
tory, on  the  playground  or  in  the  city.  And  then  comes  the  last 
division,  which  is  made  up  from  the  three  previous  columns,  and 
then  you  have  his  average  for  the  week.  And,  besides,  there  is 
a  special  column  for  general  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  whole 
when  desired. 

Prof.  Bell — Have  you  any  column  for  progress  in  articula- 
tion'? 

'  Prof.  jS^oyes — No  sir,  but  I  have  this;  I  have  left  the  same 
blank  for  the  articulation  that  I  have  for  all  the  other  classes^ 
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and  the  aiticnlatioii  standing  enters  into  the  genei'al  class  stand- 
ing. 

^^ow,  Avhat  is  the  fruit  of  all  this"?  Understand  that  I  am  giv- 
ing you  just  one  week.  Those  reports  come  into  my  office  Sat- 
urday about  noon.  Saturday  afternoon  is  our  afternoon  for  gen- 
eral visitation,  excursions,  etc.  I  run  through  the  record  of  a 
boy  that  has  been  quite  bad  during  the  week,  just  after  dinner. 
He  sits  in  my  office  until  his  turn  comes.  The  understanding  all 
through  the  school  is,  ''If  I  have  done  wrong,  if  I  have  made  a 
serious  mistake,  the  superintendent  is  ready  to  see  me  at  any 
time  in  his  office  during  the  weelv."  Any  time  a  boy  gets  into 
trouble  and  has  a  difficulty  he  is  welcome  to  come  to  my  office 
and  see  me.  'Now,  if  a  boy  or  girl  has  found  that  on  Monday 
afternoon  he  or  she  has  had  a  quarrel  —  got  into  trouble  and  got 
marked,  he  knows  when  Saturday  morning  comes  the  superin- 
tendent will  call  him  uj)  for  it.  But  he  knows  this,  also,  that  if 
he  will  voluntarily  go  to  the  office  privately  and  talk  it  over 
with  the  superintendent,  he  v/ill  adjust  the  difficulty  very  easily.  • 
But  if  the  boy  says,  "No!  I  won't  do  it!"  Saturday  afternoon 
he  sits  in  the  office  till  his  case  can  be  properly  attended  to. 
Then,  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  difficulty,  the  other  boy 
involved  in  it  has  the  same  privilege.  Take  each  boy  by  him- 
self alone,  and  then  if  their  stories  do  not  dove-tail  together  — 
"Face  to  face,  young  men,  and  now  give  each  the  oi)portunity 
to  see  both  sides,"  — and  sometimes  they  say,  "We  have  made  a 
mistake;  excuse  us,  and  let  us  try  again."  In  such  cases  it 
often  is  true  the  punishment  has  already  been  accomplished,  — 
in  nine  cases  out  often,  perhaps  this  is  so. 

The  President — More  than  that. 

Peof.  No  yes  —  It  may  be  more  than  that.  Boys  and  girls 
come  to  my  office  privately  and  adjust  their  difficulties  in  ^just 
that  way.  I  have  seen  a  boy  coming  with  a  big  tear  just  start- 
ing and  say,  "I  made  a  mistake,  so  and  so.  I  feel  bad  about  it ; 
can  you  excuse  it  "  Well,  any  teacher  or  any  sui^erintendent 
that  sees  the  tear  in  a  boy's  eye  will  know  that  the  object  of  pun- 
ishment is  already  accomplished ;  exercise  a  little  tenderness  and 
kindness  toward  such,  and  the  Avhole  work  is  done  and  well 
done. 

Now,  suppose  I  have  a  very  severe  ca^e.  Well,  here  is  one 
as  severe  as  anything  I  have  known :  A  boy  gets  hardened  and 
braces  himself  uj)  and  says  to  himself,  "Well,  I  wont  think 
much  about  it,"  Saturday  afternoon  he  comes  in  and  looks  at 
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the  pictures  and  fine  things;  I  let  him  sit  in  the  office  and  I 
will  blindfold  him  a  little  while,  perhaps,  I  will  keep  him  from 
looking  at  those  things  in  the  office,  and  now  he  cannot  hear, 
he  cannot  talk,  he  cannot  see,  and  he  has  to  meditate.  But 
suppose  that  does  not  accomplish  anything  5  then  one  other  thing. 
As  I  told  you,  on  Wednesday  evening,  I  believe  it  was,  this  in- 
stitution was  built  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  Minnesota — it  is  their 
home  —  where  they  come  to  get  an  education,  and  of  these  little 
arrangements  and  these  little  inviting  things  inside,  the  children 
have  their  share  first.  The  first  money  that  was  ever  expended 
for  anything  with  which  to  beautify  this  building  was  to  benefit 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Fifteen  dollars  was  put  in  the  dining  room 
for  pictures  for  them  to  enjoy,  and  just  so  with  the  pictures  in 
this  room.  Now,  we  add  to  these  things,  once  a  month,  during 
our  regular  term,  beginning  in  October,  what  we  call  a  pupils' 
sociable  when  the  whole  household  comes  together  and  we  have 
a  family  gathering  or  a  family  "break-down;"  boys  and  girls 
put  on  their  best  clothing  and  come  together  and  have  a  good 
time.  We  regard  the  institution  as  a  family,  we  want  to  keep 
up  the  idea  of  a  family,  we  want  to  make  it  in  its  details  and  its 
management  a  Christian  household.  E^ow,  what  about  the 
sociable'?  Well,  sometimes,  if  a  girl  or  a  boy  has  been  pretty 
rude  during  the  week,  has  neglected  his  lessons  and  has  got 
marked,  and  seems  to  be  very  bad,  when  the  bell  rings  in  the 
evening  for  the  sociable,  Saturday  evening,  the  superintendent 
goes  to  the  naughty  boy  and  says,  ' '  Young  man,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  happy  time  this  evenin:g,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  go  to  bed;"  and  the  superintendent  usually  tucks 
him  up  in  bed  himself.  As  a  rule  that  boy  would  prefer  to  be 
flogged  and  allowed  to  join  the  sociable.  And  this  is  about  the 
severest  punishment  we  have  to  inflict ;  and  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  under  this  system — this  family  arrangement,  and  this 
adjusting  of  one  thing  to  the  other  has  prevented  almost  entirely 
the  use  of  the  rod.  I  do  not  say  that  I  never  will  use  the  rod, 
but  I  mean  to  say  this,  I » never  use  it  except  in  the  very  ex- 
tremest  cases,  when  I  think  it  is  just  as  much  my  duty  to  do  it 
for  a  boy,  for  his  salvation,  (I  mean  for  his  salvation  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned),  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  urge  him  to 
take  food  when  he  is  hungry. 

In  one  instance  I  had  a  fourteen  year  oldlboy  that  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  flog.  I  said  to  him,  ' '  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  and 
now,  to  show  you  my  sorrow,  I  will  take  half  of  the  strokes  and 
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you  will  take  half."  And  when  I  made  him  understand  that  I 
was  about  to  punish  him,  he  swelled  up  and  became  as  stubborn 
as  a  mule,  and  at  first  I  made  no  more  impression  on  him  appai'- 
ently  than  I  would  if  I  had  struck  the  floor.  I  saw  it.  I  rolled 
up  my  sleeve — took  my  coat  off.  "]^[ow,"  said  I,  ''take  the 
strap  and  strike  me;  I'll  take  that  because  I  am  sorry  for  you." 
He  raised  the  strap  to  strike  my  hand  and  broke  do"wn;  he 
broke  down  completely.  The  object  was  accomplished.  That 
boy  went  through  his  entire  course  of  eight  years,  and  he  never 
troubled  me  after  that.  I  give  you  this  illustration  to  show  the 
discipline  we  try  to  carry  out ;  and  it  is  one  thing  I  glory  in  that 
I  have  never  expelled  a  boy  from  the  institution  ;  I  have  never 
asked  our  board  of  trustees  to  expel  one ;  I  have  had  teachers 
and  officers  say  I  ought  to  do  it,  but  I  have  never  yet  regretted 
that  I  did  not  do  it,  not  in  a  single  instance.  I  have  suspended 
two  for  a  short  time  —  that  is  the  nearest  I  have  ever  come  to  it 
— and  I  do  think  that  the  proper  government  and  the  prbpei* 
discipline  of  children  in  institutions  of  this  kind  are  matters  of 
very  great  importance.  It  has  a  great  influence  in  determining 
the  kind  of  character  we  are  going  to  develop  in  those  children, 
and  the  kind  of  citizens  we  are  going  to  send  out  into  the  State, 
to  be  a  return  for  the  investment  —  I  was  about  to  say  the  magni- 
ficent generosity  of  the  people  in  helping  to  build  these  noble 
institutions  and  to  sustain  and  keep  them  in  running  order.  We 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  question,  whether  we  practice  the 
oral,  aural,  sign,  or  combined  method.  The  citizens  of  the  State 
take  note  of  our  results,  and  we  cannot  ignore  them. 

The  roll  of  honor,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  great  help.  Those  that  are 
perfect  during  the  entire  week  belong  on  this  roll.  The  pupils 
who  are  on  the  roll  of  honor  have  their  names  written  on  a  large 
slate  in  chapel  every  Monday  morning,  so  all  can  see  them.  After 
I  have  conducted  the  services  in  chapel  in  the  morning  I  oj^en 
this  record  book.  The  roll  of  honor  for  the  pupils  is  on  the  large 
slate.  I  say,  ''I  am  very  glad  to  find  so  many  names  here  to-day. 
I  miss  some  that  I  hope  will  be  there  next  week."  I  simply  add 
any  boy  whose  name  is  not  there,  if  he  would  like  to  know  why, 
may  raise  his  hand.  Perhaps  a  few  show  their  hands,  and  an 
explanation  is  then  and  there  given.  And  the  result  is  that  at 
the  close  of  the  term  on  the  tenth  day  of  last  June,  we  had,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  thirty- eight  who  had  been  per 
fee*  thirty  weeks  out  of  thirty-eight,  and  six  had  been  perfect 
every  week  in  the  entire  school  year.    This  talk  has  been  quite 
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at  random,  but  I  trust  it  has  given  you  an  idea  of  the  government 
and  discipline  and  the  monitorial  system  as  it  is  employed  in  this 
institution. 

Mr.  Hammond  —  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Xoyes  just  one  question 
before  he  sits  down,  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  taking  care 
of  pupils  who  have  done  ill  when  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  him  for  confession:  What  do  you  do  with 
those  ''scientific"  pupils  that  you  sometimes  have?  You  know 
sometimes  you  have  some  sharp  pupils  that  pride  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  confess;  they  are  splendid  confessors, — when  they 
have  been  caught;  they  never  confess  unless  they  think  they  have 
been  caught,  but  just  as  sure  as  they  think  they  have  been  dis- 
covered, they  do,  as  they  say,  "Allow  to  tell  it  first."  What 
plan  have  you  found  most  successful  with  them'? 

Prof.  Notes — Well,  I  find  that  after  about  thirty-two  years 
of  experience  I  can  read  a  boy  pretty  well  in  a  little  while  by  a 
few  leading  questions.  A  straw  will  show  how  the  current  runs. 
I  know  there  are  some  such  cases  as  you  refer  to,  but  if  there  is  a 
sincere  confession,  if  that  little  pearl  runs  down  the  cheek  there 
isn't  much  doubt  about  its  genuineness,  and  you  will  find  out  by 
careful  examination.  There  is  where  the  skill  of  the  superin- 
tendent or  disciplinarian  comes  in.  The  disciplinarian  should 
feel  of  a  boy  until  he  finds  a  soft  spot,  and  then  cultivate  that  spot. 
Mr.  Wing  one  day  made  a  very  significant  remark.  Parties 
had  written  to  me  for  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  —  surprised 
that  we  hadn't  any— he  came  around  and  said  ''Why,  Mr. 
¥oyes,  send  your  photograph,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

The  President — The  next  order  is  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain interrogatories,  which  will  be  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  Secretary  — The  first  question  is,  "what  plan  should  be 
recommended  to  boards  of  trustees  and  legislatures  in  providing 
increased  accommodations  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes?" 

Mr.  Amasa  Pratt,  (of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Superintendent  Insti- 
tution for  Education  of  Mutes)  — Mr.  President,  our  institution 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  numbers  something  like  four  hundred  pupils 
in  regular  attendance.  There  are  something  over  four  hundred 
more  children  in  the  State  of  Ohio  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  who  ought  to  be  in  such  a  school.  I  am  anxious  to  see 
some  provision  made  for  them.  The  board  of  trustees,  and  I 
think  many  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  de- 
sire to  know  what  is  the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted  for  in- 
creasing our  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils.    I  will 
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make  some  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  views  of  the 
Conference  upon  them.  And,  first,  shall  cottages,  if  feasible,  be 
erected  upon  ground  in  connection  with  the  main  building,  or  if 
our  area  be  limited,  shall  we  seek  at  some  point  near  our  main 
building  ground,  and  there  erect  cottages,  and  have  all  under  one 
management"?  'Second,  shall  we  divide  the  State  into  two  parts 
and  require  the  Dupils  from  one  part  to  go  to  our  institution,  and 
from  the  other  part  to  go  to  the  other  institution  ^  Third,  shall 
we  establish  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  primary  schools, 
and  gather  from  these  various  localities  the  younger  children,  and 
make  that  a  primary  department,  and  then  after  three  or  four  years 
of  instruction,  transfer  them  to  the  mother  institution?  Fourth, 
shall  we  establish  an  aural  and  an  articulation  department  and 
and  so  relieve  our  main  building  of  a  portion,  making  room  for 
these  children  who  are  to-day  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cation ?  To  me  it  is  an  important  question,  and  while  perhaps 
others  do  not  feel  its  importance,  I  wish,  if  anyone  has  any  light 
to  throw  upon  the  subject,  that  he  would  help  us. 

Dr.  MacIntire  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  rise  to  say  that  those 
are  propositions  that  no  one  can  answer  in  three  minutes,  or  in 
ten  minutes,  or  give  any  intelligent  view  upon,  and  I  think  this 
is  not  the  place  for  us  to  furnish  plans  and  systems  in  detail;  we 
have  not  the  time  now,  and  while  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Pratt  to  have  suggestions  —  and  there  are  a  great  many  here 
that  could  give  him  valuable  information  —  I  think  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  plans  or  courses  of  proce- 
dure in  that  respect. 

Prof.  Bell— Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  of  grave  inter- 
est to  the  country  as  well  as  to  each  particular  State.  We  have 
17,000  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  to-day  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one,  and  there  are  little  more  than  7,000  in 
our  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  are  not 
accounted  for  have  already  passed  through  our  institutions,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  in  this  country  nearly  as  many 
deaf  children  of  school  age,  growing  up  without  education,  as 
there  are  in  all  our  institutions  and  schools  put  together.  It  is  a 
very  serious  question  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  we  can- 
not settle  it  in  three  minutes. 

One  point  that  has  struck  my  attention  is  this,  why  do  not 
those  children  go  to  school?  Their  parents  want  them  to  live 
at  home ;  the  love  of  father  and  mother  will  retain  a  child  at 
home  even  in  ignorance.    ]^ow,  I  think  that  a  State  and  a  people 
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have  a  right  to  demand  the  compulsory  education  of  deaf  chil- 
dren, but  no  man  and  no  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  a 
child  shall  be  taken  away  from  its  own  parents  without  their 
consent.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  establish  day- 
schools  where  children  may  live  at  home  and  attend  school,  in 
as  many  places  as  it  is  possible.  If  this  country  were  dotted 
over  with  small  day-schools  the  present  institutions  would  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  children  who  could  not  attend  the 
day-school.  I  am  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
large  institutions.  They  are  doing  a  good  work,  I  know,  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  as  to  how  far  institution  life 
promotes  the  association  of  deaf-mutes  with  one  another  in  adult 
life  and  how  far  their  intermarriage  tends  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  have  already  stated  in  my  paper  that 
215  deaf-mutes,  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  deaf-mutes, 
have  already  made  their  appearance  in  thirty -five  of  the  fifty - 
eight  institutions  of  the  country,  and  twenty-three  institutions 
have  made  no  returns.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  educating 
these  children  in  the  United  States  is  $223.28  per  annum.  These 
children  will  remain  in  school  for  at  least  five  years,  so  that  this 
country  has  already  expended  or  is  expending  about  $300,000  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the 
numbers  of  such  children  are  increasing  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  total  deaf-mute  population.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  Conference  and  to  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  new  departure  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  would  bring  together  deaf  children  in 
as  small  numbers  as  practicable,  in  close  association  and  affilia- 
tion with  hearing  children  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible.  I 
would  separate  all  the  deaf  from  the  hearing  as  little  as  possible ; 
I  would  separate  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  the  teachers  of  the 
hearing  as  little  as  possible.  I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of 
deaf  classes  in  our  public  schools,  and  set  apart  in  a  public  school 
building  a  small  room  and  gather  in  it  the  children  that  can  at- 
tend that  class  or  the  day-class  with  a  special  teacher  to  the 
class.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  economy.  The  State  can  afford  to 
provide  a  teacher  to  a  town  or  village  that  could  give  only  so 
small  a  number  as  four  deaf  children.  It  would  cost  no  more  to 
give  a  teacher  to  those  children  than  to  send  them  to  an  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  Wasn't  that  system  tried  in  Prussia^ 
Prof.  Bell  —  I  am  not  aware  of  what  has  been  done  in  Prus- 
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sia.  I  have  established,  myself,  a  school  of  that  kind  in  the  city 
of  Greenock,  Scotland.  It  was  established  as  a  private  school 
by  fonr  parents.  They  had  a  class  of  four  children  ;  and  I  sent 
them  a  teacher  from  America,  and  those  children  made  friends 
among  the  hearing  children.  It  promoted  the  study  of  articula- 
tion. I  went  up  there  two  years  ago,  and  they  were  not  deaf- 
mutes  at  all.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Greenock 
has  adopted  that  school  as  a  feature  of  school  education ;  the 
school  started  with  nine  deaf  children  and  they  now  have  twelve 
pupils,  and  the  school  board  are  now  establishing  a  similar  one 
in  Glasgow.  There  is  a  great  fight  over  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I  have  received,  within  the  last  few  days,  the  petition  of  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  in  Glasgow  that  the  school  board  open  a 
day-school  like  that  established  in  Greenock  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  children. 

If  you  can  bring  together  ten  deaf  children  (  which  is  about  as 
many  as  one  teacher  can  conveniently  handle)  a  great  economy  to 
the  State  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  know  what  you  pay  teachers, 
but  suppose  you  pay  a  salary  of  $800  5  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
pense to  the  State  is  less  than  if  they  were  sent  to  an  institution. 
In  the  second  place,  the  advantage  to  the  pupil  is  greater  the 
smaller  the  school,  for  each  pupil  can  get  more  individual  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher.  There  are  very  many  small  villages 
where  a  deaf  class  of  four  children  could  be  established,  and  you 
could  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  a  salary  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars.  There  are  places  in  which  deaf  children  could  be 
brought  together  and  the  State  could  afford  to  give  them  a 
teacher  if  the  parents  would  meet  half  the  expense.  In  large 
cities  where  you  have  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty  deaf 
children  w^ho  could  attend  day-school,  you  can  grade  them. 

The  President — There  are  eight  of  these  questions  to  be 
considered  within  three  or  four  minutes. 

Prof.  Bell — I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  time,  but 
I  desire  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  subject,  that  many  members  of  this  Conference, 
I  know,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  so-called  new  departure  of 
our  friend  Prof.  Bell  with  reference  to  the  association  of  deaf 
classes  in  ordinary  schools  of  hearing  and  speaking  peo^jle,  is 
not  a  new  departure  in  the  world,  although  it  may  be  an  at- 
tempted new  departure  in  this  country,  and  even  in  Scotland. 
35 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  our  profession  nee€ 
not  be  reminded  by  me  that  in  France,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  under  the  advocacy  of  very  eminent  men,  such  attempts 
have  been  made,  and  found  to  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results  and 
to  be  practically  given  up.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany 
and  of  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  take  no  more  time  than 
merely  to  direct  attention  to  this  fact :  that  this  proposed  solu- 
tion of  the  question  presented  by  our  brother  Pratt  is  not  a  new 
proposition  in  the  world,  although  it  may  be  new  in  this  country ; 
that  it  is  a  proposition  which  has  been  urged,  it  is  a  plan  which 
has  been  tried  in  other  countries  and  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Pratt — Well,  in  some  places,  for  instance,  say  in  a  large 
State  like  Ohio,  whether  or  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  two  separate  institutions  or  to  endeavor  in  some 
way  to  keep  the  education  of  our  children  under  one  board  of 
trustees  and  under  one  management? 

Dr.  B.  M.  Gallaudet — I  should  like  to  express  the  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  two  separate  insti- 
tutions. I  think  a  very  good  solution  in  the  State  of  Ohio  would 
be  the  establishment  of  another  institution,  although  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  our  brother  Pratt  is  capable  of  handling  an 
institution  of  400. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  have  the  system  of  Prof. 
Bell  adopted  by  the  great  State  of  Ohio  in  the  primary  work  in 
some  department  of  the  public  school,  and  then  send  them  up  to 
Columbus. 

Dr.  MacIntire  — Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  large  schools,  and  I  think  if  there  are  pupils 
enough  in  the  State  to  make  a  school  of  over  250  there  should  be 
a  second  school  established,  and  if  there  are  300  there  should  be 
a  third,  and  so  on.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  will  justify  a  proper 
classification,  proper  organization  and  course  of  study  and  train- 
ing teachers;  but  I  do  not  think  the  best  results  are  attained  in 
very  large  schools.  That  thing  has  been  tried  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York  ;  they  went  on  the  principle  of  having  the  largest 
school  in  the  world.  Dr.  Gillett  has  exceeded  that,  and  his 
school  is  now  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  in  a  State  like  Illi- 
nois or  Ohio  I  think  they  might  very  well  have  three  if  not  four 
schools.  If  you  want  to  reach  all  of  them,  in  a  compact  State 
like  Ohio,  where  it  is  central  and  easy  of  access  in  all  parts  to 
pupils  and  friends,  I  think  in  the  western  or  southwestern  part 
they  had  better  have  a  separate  school. 
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The  President  —  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
business  committee  whether  it  is  settled  that  you  are  to  have  an 
afternoon  session  or  not,  because  the  moment  of  adjournment  is 
just  at  hand,  and  there  are  eight  more  questions  here,  and  this 
one  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  half  through. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — Mr.  Chairman,  the  business  commit- 
tee will  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Conference  as  to  what  it 
should  do  in  regard  to  its  sessions.  If  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence, as  it  goes  forward,  develops  into  such  proportions  that  it 
cannot  be  restricted  into  the  limits  which  have  been  expected  by 
a  good  many  members  of  the  Conference,  it  is  for  the  Conference 
itself  to  determine  whether  they  will  go  forward  and  take  more 
time  for  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  and  if  they  do,  what 
time.  The  business  committee  feel  that  they  are  hardly  author- 
ized to  become  responsible  for  the  limitation  of  discussions  ;  it  is 
for  the  Conference  to  determine. 

Mr.  Swiler  moved  that  the  Conference  adjourn  to  meet  at  half- 
past  2  p.  M.,  which  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Crouter — I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to 
this  question,  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  question  has  been  solved 
by  the  erection  of  two  institutions,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  under  Dr.  Maclntire. 

A  Member  — Is  there  not  a  day  school  at  Scranton! 

Mr.  Crouter — There  is,  but  that  is  not  an  incorporated 
school.  We  found  that  our  school  in  Philadelphia  was  becoming 
too  large.  There  is  also  an  oral  branch  in  Philadelphia  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  institution.  Our  institution  in  Philadelphia 
was  becoming  too  large,  the  members  exceeding  something  over 
three  hundred,  and  we  did  what  we  could  in  our  institution 
there  in  Philadelphia  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  agree  with  Prof.  Bell  in  his  idea  concerning  small  schools. 
The  very  best  school  for  deaf-mutes  is  a  small  school ;  the  best  of 
all  is  a  school  of  one.  [^'Hear,  hear,  hear!"]  Parents  can  not 
afford  to  have  such  schools.  The  next  best  is  the  very  smallest 
school  that  can  be  established  and  maintained  efficiently. 

Cries  of    Question  !"  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  to  2:30  P.  M.  was  then  put  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  and  carried. 
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AFTEENOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  assembled  at  half-past  2,  and  discussion  of  the 
question  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjournment  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Dobyns  — Mr.  President,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  Mr. 
Pratt,  of  Ohio,  would  explain  to  the  Conference  what  he  has  just 
explained  to  me.  I  think  he  has  a  very  nice  plan  there,  and  a 
very  feasible  one,  and  one  that  I  think  would  strike  all  of  us  as 
being  a  very  good  one,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Pratt  to  accommo- 
date the  Conference  and  give  us  that  little  explanation. 

The  President— Mr.  Pratt,  will  you  comply  with  Mr. 
Dobyn's  request"? 

Mr.  Pratt— Mr.  President,  I  had  simply  suggested  that  my 
idea  was,  if  the  point  of  economy  were  a  primary  consideration, 
as  our  central  building  is  located  in  the  city,  and  as  our  lands 
are  a  great  consideration,  that  instead  of  attempting  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  this  our  present  site,  we  have  a  line  of  cars  that 
runs  right  out  to  the  city  limits,  we  should  secure,  if  possible,  a 
strip  of  land  of  sufficient  size,  say  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  acres, 
and  that  we  should  begin,  in  a  small  way,  at  first,  the  erection  of 
buildings  here  that  would  take  some  fifty  children  out  of  our 
main  building.  That  we  should  have  a  good  housekeeper,  a  com- 
petent teacher  or  teachers,  and  have  a  little  family  out  upon  this 
ground,  and  then  we  should  be  able  to  keep  cows  and  furnish  not 
only  the  milk. for  themselves,  but  for  the  institution  proper,  and 
we  could  raise  all  the  vegetables  on  this  ground  that  we  should 
need  for  both  places.  Then  the  whole  establishment  could  be 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  one  board  of  managers,  and 
could  be  provided  for  by  one  steward ;  and  as  we  should  have 
only  the  younger  children  at  this  institution  in  the  suburbs,  we 
should  not  need  all  the  shops,  but  from  the  shops  we  already 
have  upon  the  premises,  we  could  furnish  the  older  girls  another 
room,  and  the  boys  in  the  shop  could  furnish  the  younger  chil- 
dren with  what  they  should  need.  So  we  could  make  one  help 
the  other,  and  it  would  avoid  the  friction  that  sometimes  occurs 
if  you  attempt  to  have  a  primary  school  and  have  it  under  sepa- 
rate management.  I  know  very  well  how  it  was  with  myself  as 
a  teacher,  and  how  it  often  is  with  other  teachers.  If  I  have  a 
class  of  bright,  intelligent  pupils,  I  like  to  hold  on  to  those  pu- 
pils, and  I  find  that  teachers  are  human  and  that  there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  that  feeling,  ^^^ow,  if  we  have  this  under  one  control, 
the  examining  committee  can  decide  when  these  children  are  fit 
to  come  into  the  main  building  and  so  the  thing  can  be  arranged 
that  these  children  are  transferred  to  the  main  building  as  fast 
as  they  are  competent  to  take  up  the  work  we  propose  to  carry 
on  in  this  building.  Then,  as  I  suggested,  if  we  find  in  our  main 
building  that  there  is  quite  a  large  company  that  ought  to  be  in 
an  articulation  class  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  separate 
them,  we  can  have  a  little  building  that  will  accommodate  say 
forty  or  fifty  of  that  class  and  we  can  have  them  under  proper 
instructors,  and  they  can  have,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  advantages 
that  that  kind  of  instruction  can  give.  In  point  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  to  avoid  all  friction,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
feasible  plan. 

President  Mott  —  You  can't  sell  out  the  property,  I  suppose, 
there,  in  the  city, —  it  is  too  large  a  building?  Can't  you  get  it 
insured  ? 

Me.  Pratt  —  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  our 
board  that  there  will  be  a  time  when  that  building  will  be  sold, 
but  perhaps  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  l>low,  with  an  eye  to 
this,  if  we  could  purchase  a  sufficiently  large  tract  and  could 
have  an  intelligent  pei'son  take  our  idea  of  what  might  be  done, 
and  lay  out  the  whole  premises  with  a  view  to  what  the  future 
could  bring  to  us,  we  might  have  this  as  a  whole,  and  when  com- 
pleted, feel  that  we  had  things  arranged  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  institution;  and  if  the  day  should  come  when  this  property 
could  be  sold  to  advantage,  the  whole  thing  might  be  transferred 
to  the  new  site. 

Mr.  Hammond  —  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  State  (of  Iowa)  there 
is  a  Reform  School  for  boys  at  Eldora,  which  now  numbers  in  all 
about  as  many  as  we  have  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  duml>. 
It  is  carried  on  upon  the  cottage  plan.  There  is  a  large  main 
building  at  one  end  of  a  quadrangle ;  there  is  a  shop  at  the  other 
end;  then  you  can  picture  in  your  mind  half  a  dozen  cottages  on 
each  side  of  this  quadrangle  in  order  to  fill  it  up;  and  the  sup- 
position is  that  as  they  have  taken  care  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  and  sixty  already,  they  can  go  on  building  more 
cottages  and  can  accommodate  there  about  five  or  six  hundred. 
Of  course  the  pupils  in  a  reform  school  have  to  be  watched  con- 
tinually^ every  day  in  the  year  they  have  to  be  kept  there,  and 
escapes  have  to  be  guarded  against,  they  have  to  be  watched  as 
as  closely,  probably  more  so,  than  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 
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not  there  all  the  year.  But  I  apprehend  if  it  is  feasible  to  carry 
on  an  institution  of  that  kind  with  five  or  six  hundred  inmates, 
(as  seems  to  be  considered)  on  a  good-sized  farm  (they  have  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres),  there  would  be  very  little  trouble 
in  carrying  on  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  similar 
numbers;  and  it  is  my  impression  that  under  the  ]jroper  sort  of 
superintendence,  institutions  running  up  to  five  or  six  hundred 
can  be  successfully  managed.  At  present,  however,  there  are 
perhaps  only  one  or  two  j^arties  that  think  the  same  way,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given  this  mat- 
ter attention  are  in  favor  of  smaller  institutions;  but  of  course  the 
circumstances  of  each  institution  would  vary  the  decision  some- 
what, and  if  there  is  plenty  of  land  attainable,  and  if  there  is  a 
good  head  to  the  institution,  and  a  good  board  of  trustees,  it 
strikes  me  that  five  or  six  hundred  can  be  successfully  taken  care 
of  in  one  institution,  on  the  cottage  plan.  But  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  putting  up  any  more  caravansaries  that  are  four  or 
five  stories  in  height,  especially  where  the  highest  story  is  to  be 
used  for  dormitory  purposes.  I  am  opposed  to  building  any 
school  houses  exceeding  two  stories  in  height.  In  our  State  we 
shall  separate  our  chapel  from  the  school  building  something 
after  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  Wisconsin  institution,  that  is, 
having  the  chapel  in  one  story  and  the  school  room  below;  by 
that  means  we  shall  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  up  into  a  third 
story;  and  as  we  happen  to  have  plenty  of  land  I  think  it  is  the 
most  advisable  thing  under  the  circumstances.  We  shall  then 
have  the  school  house  off  by  itself,  as  the  Illinois  institution  has, 
two  stories  high,  capable  of  accommodating  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  a  chapel  capable  of  accommodating  four  hundred  and 
fifby,  with  a  gallery,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  more  conducive 
to  our  own  comfort  than  some  other  plan  that  might  have  been 
adopted.  But  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  cottage  system  for  tak- 
ing care  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  I  see  no  great  draw- 
back to  caring  for  four  hundred  or  possibly  six  hundred,  and  by 
means  of  the  cottage  plan  we  can  segregate  and  gather  together 
those  of  suitable  age,  and  keep  them  apart  from  the  bad  influ- 
ences of  others  of  any  other  class  and  i3reserve  the  smaller  chil- 
dren from  being  tyrannized  over  and  abused  by  the  older  ones, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  proper  influences  with  each 
other  when  it  is  desirable  and  advisable  to  bring  them  together. 

The  President — If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  this 
topic,  or  no  questions  to  be  asked,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
second  question. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  next  question  upon  the  list,  as 
follows :  ^  ^  HoAv  far  should  deaf  teachers  be  employed  in  our 
schools'?" 

The  President  (after  a  moment  of  silence)  —  There  don't  any- 
body know.  Can't  you  answer  that,  in  a  word  or  two.  Dr. 
Gillett? 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  a  good  many 
subjects,  and  I  presume  that  the  person  who  i)resented  this  ques- 
tion has  some  thoughts  on  it  that  he  would  like  to  express.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  no  advantage  to  any  one  to  be  lame,  it  is  no  advan- 
tage to  be  blind,  and  it  is  no  advantage  to  be  deaf.  The  same 
individual  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties  is  more  of  a  man 
than  without  any  one  of  them ;  yet  I  am  i^repared  to  say  that 
deafness  is  not  an  insuperable  object  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
teaching  of  deaf-mutes  for  those  who  understand  the  language  of 
deaf-mutes,  and  I  am  ready  to  say,  from  my  own  observation  and 
experience  and  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  very  best  teachers 
of  deaf-mutes  are  themselves  deaf.  I  don't  say  that  that  is  true 
as  a  classs,  but  the  same  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  them  as  shall 
be  applied  to  others ;  when  they  have  shown  that  they  have  the 
capability  and  adaptability  for  teaching  and  that  they  succeed 
well,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  others 
in  their  opportunities  for  teaching. 

I  suppose  the  question  is  meant  to  be,  rather,  how  far  is  deaf- 
ness an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  teacher.  There  are  certain 
pupils  who  are  brought  to  all  deaf-mute  institutions  Cas  has  been 
shown  very  fully  by  the  discussions  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days)  who  have  a  degree  of  hearing — some,  pretty  good  hearing. 
1  was  speaking  with  Miss  Fuller  to-day  of  one  of  her  pupils  I 
saw  in  her  school  last  February,  and  she  made  reference  to  the 
same  person  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  a  Mr.  Stainer,  from 
England.  Well  now,  that  young  man,  probably,  has  defective 
hearing,  but  if  he  could  not  hear  as  well  as  I  can,  I  could  not 
discover  it.  Miss  Fuller  says  his  hearing  is  somewhat  defective; 
I  expect  it  is.  He  will  go  into  the  common  school  and  yet  he  has 
not  been  a  success  in  attending  the  common  school,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  his  hearing  is  fully  as  good,  and  better  than  that  of 
Mr.  Wing  who  has  entertained  us  and  instructed  us  so  much  with 
his  invention  during  the  last  few  days.  Then,  as  with  such  cases 
as  grade  along  down  with  still  less  hearing  and  still  less  hearing 
and  still  less  hearing,  until  we  come  to  those  who  have  absolutely 
no  hearing  at  all.    Now,  the  impression  seems  to  have  existed 
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that  this  hearing  that  is  ill  the  possession  of  many  pupils  who 
come  to  oiir  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  entirely  ignored,  and  that  our 
brother  Gillespie  is  the  first  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  utilizt^ 
that..  Now,  my  observation  is  a  little  different  from  that. 
My  practice  and  object  has  been,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  place 
pupils  who  hear  in  classes  of  teachers  who  hear,  and  to  urge  the 
teachers  to  assign  the  desks  of  those  pupils  as  near  to  the  teacher 
as  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  simultaneously 
to  have  pupils  speak  orally ;  and  to  have  the  teacher  at  the 
blackboard,  while  explaining  talk  to  them  orally.  And  we  have 
some  who  are  so  far  defective  that  this  oral  instruction  can  only 
be  utilized  to  a  partial  degree,  but  so  far  as  we  can  we  endeavoi* 
to  utilize  that  vestige  of  hearing. 

Now,  it  has  not  been  our  practice,  for  years,  at  the  Illinois 
Institution,  to  send  out  as  deaf-mutes,  and  to  graduate  as  deaf- 
mutes,  those  who  could  hear.  I  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen 
last  month,  and  three  of  those  persons  were  brought  forward  onto 
the  platform  and  required,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  hundred 
people  (our  chapel  Avill  seat  twelve  hundred  comfortably)  and 
although  they  had  not  been  trained  in  articulation  to  speak  to  a 
public  audience,  yet  they  were  required  to  deliver  orally  to  that 
twelve  hundred  people  their  graduating  essays,  and  they  were 
understood  by  some  while  by  others  they  were  not.  Among  those 
I  think  of  now  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  former  State  sena- 
tors, who  has  some  hearing,  and  when  she  read  her  essay  (or, 
rather,  when  she  recited  her  essay),  I  said  distinctly  to  the  audi- 
ence present,  ^'This  is  not  a  deaf-mute,  this  is  a  person  who  has 
defective  hearing.  She  is  not  a  deaf-mute  and  never  was,  but  at 
a  certain  date  disease  came  upon  her  and  her  hearing  was  much 
impaired."  I  would  not  send  such  a  i3erson  out  as  a  deaf-mute. 
We  have  utilized  her  hearing,  and  I  have  always  talked  to  her  — 
I  have  talked  to  her  orally  ten  times  where  I  have  ever  talked  to 
her  once  by  sign.  There  was  another  young  girl  that  lost  her 
hearing,  I  think  at  about  six  or  eight  years  of  age.  She  was 
devoid  of  speech.  She  was  required  to  recite  orally  to  that  great 
audience  her  graduating  essay,  and  I  stated  what  the  peculiar 
facts  it  relation  to  that  case  were,  and  so  of  all  of  them;  and  I 
think  this  matter  of  hearing  we  have  been  utilizing  in  some  of 
our  institutions  in  effect  and  in  fact,  though  a  little  different  in 
form,  and  with  reference  to  the  same  results,  probably,  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  this  morning  by  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  deprecate  the  day,  and  I  do  deprecate 
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now,  that  some  boards  of  trustees  seem  bent  upon  it  that  no  deaf- 
mute  shall  be  a  teacher  in  their  institution,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  a  declaration  upon  the  part  of  this  Conference  that  if  a 
deaf-mute  can  show  himself  capable  of  producing  good  results  he 
ought  to  have  the  same  chance  and  the  same  opportunity  in  our 
institutions  that  others  have:  and  I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  cannot  take  any  other  position  with  a  proper  respect  for 
our  own  work. 

Mr.  Dobyns — You  don't  agree  with  Ben.  Butler  that  a  deaf- 
mute  is  only  half  a  man? 

Dr.  Gillett  —  There  are  very  few  things  on  which  I  side  with 
Ben.  Butler.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  a  deaf-mute  is  only  half  a 
man;  I  think  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  manhood  I  ever  saw 
were  those  persons  that  we  style  deaf-mutes. 

l^ow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apprehend  that  we  shall  take  away  from 
our  pupils  one  of  the  most  encouraging  incentives  to  excel  when 
we  remove  from  them  the  influence  of  deaf  teachers,  and  I  think 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  in  our  institutions  deaf  gentle- 
men teachers  and  deaf  lady  teachers,  and  we  ought  not  to  let  them 
stand  upon  any  other  basis  as  teachers  than  those  who  hear  and 
speak. 

A  gentleman  came  to  visit  me  a  few  weeks  ago  — a  trustee  of 
another  institution  —  who  had  got  the  thought  in  his  mind  that 
seemed  to  be  almost  ineradicable,  that  a  deaf  teacher  could  not 
successfully  teach,  and  I  took  him  to  a  room;  said  I,  ''Here  is  a 
class  that  never  had  any  other  than  a  deaf  teacher,  and  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  produce  any  class  that  ever  was  taught  by  a  person 
who  can  hear  or  speak,  that  you  ever  saw,  where  better  results 
have  been  produced  and  brought  about  than  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  case  of  this  teacher."  That  teacher  is  near  my 
heart  and  all  the  children  in  the  class  are  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  some  of  the  classes  where  there  is  such 
an  attachment  they  do  excel  most  remarkably. 

The  President — There  on  the  wall  is  the  iDicture  of  a  man 
who  could  not  hear  a  word,  whose  memory  is  almost  worshipped 
in  this  institution  and  by  the  graduates  of  this  institution  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweetness  of  his  moral  character,  the  faithfulness  of 
his  work.  (Referring  to  Mr.  Carroll,  former  teacher  in  the  Min- 
nesota Institution.) 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — Mr.  President,  I  should  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject,  for  it  is 
one  that  I  have  been  called  to  meet  and  consider  and  have  had 
36 
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my  attention  directed  to  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  I  am  vei-y 
well  aware  of  the  objection  that  is  raised  to  the  employment  of 
deaf  teachers  for  the  deaf,  that  they  cannot  assist  deaf-mutes  in 
the  acquisition  of  what  my  good  brother,  Prof.  Bell,  (who,  I  am 
sorry  to  see,  is  not  here  this  afternoon,)  calls  ''the  inestimable 
boon  of  speech."  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  deaf  teacher 
cannot  help  a  deaf  child  directly  in  the  acquisition  of  speech  5  in- 
^  directly,  he  may  put  that  child  on  the  high  road  to  the  highest 
success  in  speech,  if  this  deaf  teacher,  by  reason  of  his  own  deaf- 
ness and  his  own  experience  of  some  of  the  difficulties  deaf  chil- 
dren have  to  overcome  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  is  capable 
of  taking  the  deaf  children  under  his  charge  and  leading  them 
along  through  the  work  of  the  acquisition  of  verbal  language, 
(which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  precede  in  considerable  part 
any  attemjpt  to  give  speech  to  the  deaf,)  then  the  deaf  teacher 
may  —  if  he  leads  his  children  along  judiciously  and  carefully  in 
this  pathway  where  he  must  go  to  acquire  verbal  language,  — 
then  he  may  help  him  and  put  him  in  the  Avay  where  he  may  be 
educated,  his  mind  put  in  a  condition  to  attain  the  best  and  most 
rapid  results  in  speech.  That,  I  hold,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  sound 
position.  I  believe  in  the  employment  of  deaf  persons  as  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  in  a  reasonable  proportion.  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  to  employ,  perhaps, 
too  large  a  proportion  of  deaf  teachers  in  some  of  our  institu- 
tions. That  no  one  would  deprecate  more  earnestly  than  I. 
Sometimes  a  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  economy  has  led  to 
the  increase  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers  in  some  one  institution  out 
of  all  due  proportion,  simply  because  those  teachers  could  be 
had — the  subject  was  so  considered, — that  they  could  be  had  at 
rates  of  compensation  lower  than  those  of  equal  cajDability  who 
were  hearing  and  speaking  j)ersons.  That  I  should  regret  very 
much  to  see  allowed  in  any  institution.  But,  where  the  propor- 
tion is  properly  preserved,  in  my  judgment  deaf  teachers  may  be 
employed  with  a  very  great  benefit  in  the  whole  aggregate  of  re- 
sults and  instruction.  I  have  known  deaf  teachers,  many  of 
them,  who  by  their  works  have  been  proved  to  be  as  efficient 
and  successful  teachers  as  any  that  have  ever  taught. 

I  think,  furthermore,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  however  much  we  desire  to  give  speech  to  the 
deaf,  we  must  not,  and  we  cannot,  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  deaf  constitute  a  class  in  the  community,  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  that  day,  which  my  brother  Gillett  spoke  of  yester- 
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day  or  day  before,  ''when  fishes  swim  the  air,"  etc.;  they  will 
continue  to  have  sympathy  for  each  other,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
a  system  of  instruction  which  shuts  out  the  deaf  from  the  deaf — 
that  system,  a  system  which  embraces  many  methods, — of  course 
if  the  older  method  were  promoted  until  it  became  a  system  and 
no  other  method  were  allowed,  why  that,  I  say,  would  be  a  result 
that  I  should  deprecate  very  much,  for  that  would  involve  the 
entire  removal  of  deaf-mutes  themselves  from  the  position  of 
teachers  of  their  class.  And,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  eminently  fitting  in  such  a  class  in  the  community, — which  is 
to  remain  a  class,  and  Avhich  is  and  Avill  be,  in  spite  of  all  our  en- 
deavors to  segregate  and  separate  them  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, they  will  remain  a  class,  bound  together  by  ties  of  sympa- 
thy which  cannot  be  severed.  I  think  it  is  right  that  those  who 
grow  up  in  that  class,  reach  and  obtain  an  education  and  are 
capable  of  teaching  others  of  their  class,  should  be  not  only  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

That  leads  me  to  remark,  Mr.  President,  just  in  this  connection, 
in  passing,  that  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  deaf  will 
continue  to  be  a  class  in  the  community  and  will  be  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  sympathy  in  spite  of  endeavors  to  segregate 
them;  from  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Germany, 
where  no  other  method  but  the  oral  method  has  ever  xDrevailed, 
we  know  very  well  that  the  deaf-mutes,  having  left  school,  form 
associations,  hold  conventions,  communicate  with  each  other, 
form  various  societies  or  aids  for  mutual  help  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  mutual  interests,  very  much  as  they  do  in  this 
country,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  method  or  system  of  instruction 
that  has  been  used  in  that  country,  it  assumes  that  deaf-mutes, 
having  passed  through  oral  schools,  are  in  large  part  hearing  and 
speaking  people  and  need  not  have  so  much  to  do  thereafter.  It 
is  proved,  in  Germany,  that  they  do  associate,  and  are  bound 
together,  by  this  bond  of  sympathy ;  and  I  feel,  Mr.  President, 
in  that  point  of  view,  that  it  is  desirable  —  it  helps  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  way  which  I  would  like  to  j)oint  out 
and  emphasize, — to  have  deaf-mute  teachers.  Deaf-mute  teach- 
ers are  very  sharp  critics — very  good  critics ;  they  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  they  are  as  quick  as  any 
other  to  detect  humbug  and  to  point  out  erroneous  methods 
and  to  say  when  results  fall  short  of  what  they  should  be,  and, 
naturally,  they  have  this  special  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
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class.  And  I  feel,  for  these  reasons,  (and  others  which  might  be 
named  if  there  were  time,)  it  is  a  desirable  feature  of  deaf-mute 
education  as  a  whole,  that  deaf-mute  teachers  should  be  employed 
to  teach  deaf-mutes.  I  hold  that  there  is  to  be  in  the  future  a 
large  work  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  which  will  not  be 
oral  work  in  any  sense, — which  will  be  quite  distinct  from  that, 
—  and  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  who  will  not  be, 
ahd  cannot  be,  educated  orally,  and  for  those,  certainly,  deaf 
teachers  may  be  employed  successfully  and  satisfactorily. 

The  question  asks  in  what  proportion,  I  believe, — may  I  hear 
the  question  again,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary  (reading)  —  ' '  How  far  should  deaf  teachers 
be  employed  in  our  schools  "r' 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  (continuing)^ — To  give  an  answer  to 
that  question  directly  I  should  say  that  the  proportion  in  insti- 
tutions organized  as  ours  are,  upon  the  combined  system, — many 
of  them, — that  the  x^roportion  of  deaf  teachers  should  be  kept 
below,  certainly,  one-half  of  the  teachers  5  it  never  should  rise 
above  one-half  of  the  teachers.  Of  course,  circumstances  might 
vary  that  one  or  two  or  two  or  three,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  institution,  but  it  never  should  rise  to  become  a  proportion 
like  three-fourths  or  five-sixths  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
should  be  kept  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  President — If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  this 
subject  the  secretary  will  read  the  next  question. 

Mr.  Pratt — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  on 
the  question  now  pending.  I  think  we  all  agree  pretty  well  with 
reference  to  the  matter.  I  think  the  great  danger  is  that  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  deaf  may  become  too  great  for  the  best 
results.  There  are  certain  things  in  every  department  of  work, — 
the  primary, the  grammar  and  academic,  I  find,  personally, — and 
it  is  only  a  natural  thing,  everybody  must  find  it, —  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  the  deaf  do  not  notice,  certain  things  that 
never  can  be  noticed  except  as  we  have  hearing ;  for  instance,  we 
know  that  when  the  little  children  come  into  school  there  are 
certain  habits  that  every  one  of  them  has  —  I  wouldn't  say  every 
one,  but  that  a  large  part  of  them  have  as  they  come,  that  need 
to  be  at  once  corrected.  There  is  a  gait,  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  school  remember  well,  and  which  we  recognize  at 
once  [here  the  speaker  indicated  by  shuffling  his  feet  along  on  the 
floor].  The  deaf  teacher  does  not  detect  that,  but  the  hearing 
teacher  does,  and  at  once  sets  at  work  to  correct  it.    And  so  there 
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are  hundreds  of  things  that  have  come  to  us  by  our  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  we  have  never  observed  as  having  come  to  us  except 
as  we  contrast  the  things  that  seem  natural  to  us  with  the  percep- 
tions of  those  who  are  deprived  of  this  sense  of  hearing ;  and  so,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  the  hearing- 
teacher  at  once  becomes  able  to  impart  to  the  young  child  which 
the  person  who  has  not  hearing  would  not  think  of  imparting. 

]S^ow,  the  difficulty  that  I  find  in  my  higher  grade,  as  it  is 
arranged  now,  is  that  I  can  not  arrange  the  pupils  as  Dr.  Gillett 
suggests.  I  am  not  able  to  put  those  who  can  hear,  or  those  who 
can  talk,  in  the  classes  of  those  who  hear,  and  I  find  on  the  part 
of  parents  a  feeling  that  their  children  ought  to  have  the  advan- 
tages that  would  come  to  the  child  through  a  person  possessed  of 
all  of  his  or  her  senses ;  and  while  I  would  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible facility  to  the  deaf  in  occupying  all  these  positions  so  far  as 
may  be,  I  think  there  are  hindrances,  as  all  have  admitted,  that 
can  never  be  overcome,  otherwise  we  might  as  well  all  of  us  be 
deaf.  And  I  should  say  that  a  half  in  our  schools,  unless  very 
judiciously  selected,  so  that  they  could  range  all  the  way  from 
the  primary  classes  up  through,  so  that  they  could  alternate 
pretty  regularly,  would  stop  the  wheels  of  progress  in  the  very 
directions  that  have  been  indicated. 

All  of  these  children  who  have  any  hearing,  or  who  have  the 
power  of  speech,  should  be  placed  where  every  power  they  possess 
can  be  cultivated,  as  the  tendency  is  with  every  child  who  can 
talk,  if  he  is  with  a  teacher  who  can  not  talk,  to  cease  using  the 
power  that  he  has.  ' '  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath,"  is 
true,  and  very  true,  with  reference  to  these  children. 

The  President  —  The  secretary  will  read  the  third  question. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  question,  as  follows :  ''Is  it  desir 
able  to  separate  the  sexes  in  the  school -room 

Dr.  Gillett — I  should  say  ''^^o."    (Cries,  "No,  no.") 

The  President  —  Go  on  around,  and  then  we  are  done. 

Dr.  MacIntire — I  don't  wish  to  make  a  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  only  desire  to  express  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  my 
observation,  that  the  influence  upon  each  class,  I  think,  is  good, 
under  proper  supervision.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  their  sep- 
aration in  separate  dining-rooms,  and  not  meeting  even  in  the 
chapel — having  them  separated,  as  I  have  seen  them,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  though  they  belonged  to  another  race,  almost.  I 
think  that  is  wrong  in  every  way,  and  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
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their  association  together  under  proper  supervision  and  regula- 
tions. I  think  that  the  influence  of  each  class  upon  the  other  is 
decidedly  happy  and  for  good. 

Mr.  Swiler — Upon  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Mac- 
Intire  a  question,  in  regard  to  what  he  may  consider  proper 
supervision  of  the  dining-room  when  the  different  sexes  are 
brought  in  contact. 

Dr.  MacIntire — Well,  as  the  basis  in  a  small  school — and  in 
some  of  the  large  schools  that  I  have  visited — the  girls  come  into 
the  dining-room  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  through 
two  doors.  They  come  in  and  they  sit  —  say  about  eight  or 
ten  at  a  table ;  and  we  have,  in  our  institution,  one  of  the  older 
boys  at  the  head  of  the  table,  to  carve ;  we  arrange  it  as  much 
like  a  family  as  can  be  5  and  one  of  the  girls  pours  the  coffee  and 
tea  and  serves  them,  while  the  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
carves  and  helps  those  that  are  about  him. 

Prof.  Noyes  —  Boys  and  girls  at  the  same  table'? 

Dr.  MacIntire — Boys  and  girls  at  the  same  table;  yes,  sir. 
They  meet  together  in  the  same  chapel ;  the  boys  sit  on  one  side 
and  the  girls  on  the  othei\  Then  they  have  their  social  meet- 
ings, where  the  girls  receive  the  boys,  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
the  boys  go  to  the  girls'  social  meetings  on  another  evening,  and 
there  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  the  institution,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  behave  in 
company;  and  I  think  it  is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
classes. 

Mr.  Swiler — Dr.  MacIntire,  my  question  had  reference  to 
what  official  supervision  is  had  in  the  dining-room  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  meal.    What  officers  are  there  ? 

Dr.  MacIntire — Well,  the  way  we  are  situated  now,  the 
principal  and  those  that  board  in  the  institution,  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  (in  one  end)  eat  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  other 
institutions  the  housekeeper  or  the  matron  or  assistant  matron  or 
someone  in  turn  has  to  be  in  the  room  that  will  see  that  they  are 
properly  served ;  and  sometimes  it  is  customary  for  a  -part  of  the 
pupils  to  be  selected  out  to  wait  u^^on  them — that  is,  in  large  in- 
stitutions—  and  then  they  will  be  served  after  the  others  are 
through. 

The  President — The  chair  rules  that  this  question  is  decided 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Orouter  —  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  Dr.  MacIntire  (and 
of  others  who  have  had  experience  in  the  uniting  of  the  sexes  in 
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the  school- room)  as  to  whether  he  has  found  that  there  was  not 
considerable  interruption  to  the  course  of  school-room  exercises 
by  the  presence  of  both  sexes.  Is  there  not  considerable  com- 
munication going  on  between  them  ? 

Dr.  MacIntire     ^ot  as  much  as  there  is  with  the  boys  alone. 
I  have  found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  that  respect.    In  oui- 
method  of  instruction,  they  are  placed  all  around,  under  the  su- 
*13ervision  of  the  teacher,  and  we  have  never  found  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

A  Member — In  the  same  school-room  do  not  the  boys  have  a 
]3ortion  by  themselves  and  the  girls  another  portion,  or  do  they 
sit  around  promiscuously  ? 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  Oh  no ;  generally  there  is  a  row  of  seats 
around,  the  girls  occupy  one  side  and  the  boys  the  other.  Some- 
times the  boys  sit  on  that  side  (if  there  are  more  boys  than  girls) 
with  the  girls.    We  separate  them  in  the  rows  of  seats. 

A  Member — You  don't  put  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  one  seat? 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  ^^"o,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  such  a  unanimity  of  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion, and  since  I  have  been  there,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  it 
has  been  our  custom  to  separate  the  sexes. 

The  President — In  the  school -rooms'? 

Mr.  Crouter — Everywhere. 

The  President  —  Oh,  you're  old  Quaker  folks. 

Mr.  Crouter  —  In  the  school-room  and  in  the  dining-room, 
and,  at  one  time  in  the  chapel,  the  sexes  were  kept  separate. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  communication  between  the  two 
sexes. 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  Oh,  no. 

A  Member —  It  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  Crouter  (continuing) — And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  keeping  them  separate  adds  to  the  number  of  the  minoi* 
offenses  which  we  have  to  correct.  Boys  and  girls  will  communi- 
cate if  brought  together.  There  is  one  way  only  to  prevent  it, 
and  that  is  to  have  a  separate  institution  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
However,  I  think  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  bring  the  sexes 
together  in  our  institution  in  Philadelphia.  I  very  strongly 
favor  it  myself — and  — 

Mr.  Dobyns  (interrupting)  —  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question, — you  are  not  married  yet,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Crouter — ^o,  sir. 
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The  President — I  call  the  gentleman  to  order — that  is  get- 
ting personal. 

Mr.  Pratt  —  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  400  children  in  our  in- 
stitution and  they  sit  together  in  the  dining-room,  and  in  the 
chaj)el  the  girls  are  on  one  side  and  the  hoys  on  the  other.  In 
the  school-room  they  are  in  classes.  I  hear  no  complaint ;  I  think 
there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  the  boys  and  girls 
being  together  in  our  school  than  in  any  of  our  public  schools.  • 
I  would  say,  however,  that  I  think  there  is  this  to  be  said,  we 
must  remember  that  these  boys  and  girls  grow  up  largely  with- 
out the  home  training  and  the  home  influence.  Our  institution 
is  their  home  as  well  as  their  school,  and  T  tell  our  teachers  that 
we  are  not  only  teachers  but  we  are  parents  and  ministers  as 
well,  for  they  must  get  their  education,  they  must  get  their  idea 
of  home  training,  they  must  get  very  largely  their  moral  and 
religious  training  in  our  institution. 

Xow,  it  has  seemed  to  me  it  was  possible,  in  our  grammar  or 
perhaps  in  our  academic  classes,  at  least  for  one  or  two  years,  to 
put  the  boys  into  a  class  by  themselves  and  the  girls  into  a  class 
by  themselves,  a  gentleman  to  take  the  boys  and  a  lady  the  girls, 
and  there  are  many  things  that  boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  into 
manhood  ought  to  know  which  a  faithful  father  and  mother  would 
teach  them,  but  the  father  and  mother  cannot  do  it,  and  now  we 
as  teachers  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  if  a  faithful 
lady  had  a  class  of  these  girls,  that  there  are  very  many  things 
which  in  the  school-room  she  could  teach  them  and  could  tell 
them  of  the  right  thing  to  do  and  of  the  wrong  thing  to  avoid, 
and  that  we  might  in  very  many  instances  give  boys  and  girls, 
before  going  out  from  our  institutions,  very  many  things  which 
X^erhaps  many  of  us  wish,  as  boys  and  girls,  we  had  been  taught 
to  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  a  point  there  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  observe. 

Dr.  MacIntire — I  forgot  to  mention  one  thing.  ISow,  in  all 
these  institutions  that  I  have  referred  to,  the  school-room  is  a 
place  for  recitation.  During  their  study  hours,  during  their 
work  hours  and  during  their  social  relations,  there  are  always 
ladies  with  them  and  they  are  teachers  in  these  respects  in  the 
school-room.  When  they  go  to  the  chapel,  of  course  they  sit 
separate  and  there  is  no  temi)tation  particularly  to  inter-com- 
munication there,  but  when  they  get  in,  they  recite  their  lessons, 
and  then  in  their  study  hours  in  the  evening  they  are  under  a 
lady  and  under  the  care  of  the  matron  or  assistant  matron  (or 
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supervisor  who  is  a  lady) — tliey  have  that  liome  influence  in 
there  the  same  as  other  children,  who  go  to  the  common  school. 
They  go  from  their  home  to  school,  they  recite  their  lessons  there, 
they  go  home  and  study  their  lessons  and  they  learn  these  things 
I  have  referred  to,  under  the  teaching  of  ladies.  And  then  in  all 
the  institutions,  (it  was  not  so  formerly,)  there  is  now  a  full  pro- 
portion of  lady  teachers  and  they  have  an  influence  upon  these 
boys  and  are  better  to  govern  them,  probably,  than  the  gentlemen 
teachers,  that  is,  the  young  boys  in  their  classes.  And  the  two 
sexes  together, — becoming  acquainted  with  each  other  —  I  think 
that  a  school  would  be  a  very  deficient  one  which  had  not  some 
lady  teachers  as  well  as  lady  ofiicers  in  the  institution,  that  is,  a 
school  not  composed  of  males  and  females. 

The  President — We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  topic,  ''How 
best  can  friction  be  avoided  in  arranging  classes  in  articulation 
and  sign  classes'?"  If  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  friction,  will  some- 
body tell  us  how?  (A  pause.)  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  next  question. 

Dr.  MacIntire — Mr.  President.  If  there  is  no  one  else  to 
speak  upon  this  question,  I  will  say  just  a  word.  It  depends 
ui3on  whether  you  teach  by  articulation  or  teach  articulation. 
The  custom  at  first  was,  some  years  ago,  to  withdraw  from  the 
classes  the  semi -mutes  and  for  an  hour  put  them  under  a  teacher 
of  articulation,  but  latterly  they  select  these  i)upils  and  form 
them  into  a  class,  and  not  only  teach  articulation,  but  they  teach 
hy  articulation;  they  make  the  mental  development  and  the  use 
of  language  the  primary  object  at  the  same  time  they  are  teach- 
ing them  to  articulate. 

Now,  I  have  been  trying  two  classes  this  last  year.  I  took  a 
small  class  of  semi-mutes,  and  the  object  has  been  for  four  hours 
a  day  to  teach  them  by  articulation,  and  I  have  had  another  class 
of  semi -mutes  who  are  somewhat  advanced,  in  diflerent  degrees, 
in  different  grades  (for  our  school  is  not  very  large),  where  their 
lessons,  their  recitations  were  altogether  by  signs — in  fact  part  of 
them  are  under  deaf-mute  teachers — but  they  spent  about  an 
hour  a  day  where  the  object  was  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  the 
-  voice  and  in  lip-reading.  Well,  I  must  say  in  the  class  of  semi- 
mutes,  where  they  were  taught  by  articulation,  and  not  exclud- 
ing to  some  extent  signs,  aiding  articulation  by  the  means  of  the 
alphabet  and  by  the  means  of  signs  (natural  signs) — that  this 
class  made,  I  think,  as  good  improvement,  if  not  better,  than 
those  that  were  taught  altogether  by  signs — this  class  in  articu- 
37 
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lation;  and  I  am  encouraged  so  much  that  hereafter,  when  I  find 
a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  class,  that  I  would  i^ut  in  over  that 
class  a  teacher  of  articulation  and  a  teacher  that  understands  the 
system  of  sign  instruction,  that  is,  I  mean  that  signs  shall  supple- 
ment articulation.  I  have  found  from  a  year's  trial  with  this 
class — 

The  President  (interrupting) — The  question  here  is,  "  How 
best  can  friction  be  avoided  in  arranging  classes  in  articulation 
and  sign  classes'?" 

Dr.  MacIntire — Well,  I  was  just  explaining  how  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  what  has  been  the  practice.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  withdraw  them.  That  creates  confusion  with  the 
other  clavssea;  then  take  up  some  subject  in  the  place  of  that  and 
recite  that  and  study  that  in  the  class  while  these  are  absent  from 
it;  it  is  to  avoid  that  friction,  and  I  think  it  the  better  plan  (I 
want  to  state  that  as  my  conclusion)  to  select  those  and  put  them 
under  a  class  and  teach  them  separately  rather  than  interrupting 
the  exercises  of  the  other  classes  by  withdrawing  them  from  this 
class  one  hour  or  a  part  of  it,  and  so  on  during  the  whole  day. 
It  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  it  is  dividing  their  attention  too  much; 
but  where  you  have  them  in  the  same  class  and  under  the  same 
teachers,  that  understand  both  systems  sufficiently  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  these  two  systems — the  system  of  articula- 
tion and  of  sign  teaching,  and  facility  with  the  manual  alphabet, 
—  and  I  lay  great  stress  on  that,  they  should  be  familiar  with  thftt 
so  that  they  can  spell  rapidly  and  distinctly  and  that  their  pupils 
can  understand  them, — then  I  think  that  is  the  best  plan  in  a 
school  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Pratt — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  friction  perhaps  that 
is  referred  to  is  just  that  which  Dr.  MacIntire  speaks  of;  in  some 
of  our  institutions,  certainly,  the  classes  ai'e  formed  and  taught 
by  the  sign  method;  then  the  pupils  are  taken  from  these  classes 
at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  put  under  articulation  teachers. 
This  necessarily  causes  some  friction  and  confusion.  The  artica- 
lation  teacher,  for  instance,  will  say,  ''The  pupil  is  eight  minutes 
late  this  morning,"  and  instantly  I  am  expected  to  remedy  the 
difficulty.  The  sign  teacher  comes  and  says,  ''I  sent  the  pupil 
out  right  on  the  minute;"  the  teacher  is  ten  minutes  late  in  get- 
ting back,  and  then  I  am  expected  to  correct  that,  and  so  it  goes 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week.  Now,  I  had  hoped  that  thei-e 
was  some  one  here  who  had  succeeded  in  arranging  some  way  to 
have  these  pupils  taken  from  the  classes,  and  if  not  so  as  to 
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entirely  avoid  friction,  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum;  and  if  there 
is  that  person  here,  I  myself  as  well  as,  I  think,  some  others, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mb.  Westervelt — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  succeeded,  I 
think,  in  making  such  an  arrangement.  When  our  school 
opened  I  wanted  to  have  articulation  form  an  important  part  in 
our  work ;  I  accordingly  divided  the  recitation  hours  so  as  to 
give  a  certain  time  for  each  exercise.  Then  the  pupils  were 
classified,  and  those  who  could  work  well  in  articulation  made 
the  clavss,  and  the  number  of  teachers  that  we  had  at  work  at 
that  hour  was  given  each  a  class  that  belonged  to  them  for  that 
session.  At  the  end  of  forty-five  minutes  the  classes  were  changed; 
at  the  end  of  the  recitation  the  classes  all  changed.  It  took  two 
or  three  minutes  for  the  change,  but  the  loss  of  time  in  this 
changing  of  classes  I  think  is  fully  compensated  by  the  life  it 
gives  the  children  to  move  about,  who  are  quiet  during  the  time 
they  are  at  their  class  room  work,  and  there  is  no  particular 
class  that  belongs  to  one  teacher.  A  teacher  cannot  say  "My 
pupils  have  to  be  taken  out  for  articulation,  and  consequently 
they  are  losing  so  much  arithmetic  or  so  much  geography;" 
each  pupil  gets  his  full  apportionment  of  study  and  goes  to  his 
teacher  at  the  time  that  his  class  is  called.  And  we  also  divide 
the  day  into  three  sessions— the  Ohio  system,  then  again  divide 
each  session  into  forty-five-minute  sessions  ;  and  we  have  found 
this  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  I  think  that  this  system  is  also 
in  use  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  a  very  similar  arrangement 
is  adopted  in  iSTorthampton,  I  believe,  where  the  pupils  are 
drawn  out  for  the  articulation  classes  — the  special  articulation 
elavSses. 

Mr.  Williams  —  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  this  respect, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  very  first  requisite  to  avoid  friction 
is  to  secure  very  amiable  teachers,  who  will  bear  a  great  deal 
and  not  be  too  easily  excited  at  a  little  irregularity  or  dis- 
turbance. And  then,  another  way  we  have  tried  to  avoid  this 
friction  is  by  having,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  articulation  come  out 
of  school  hours.  We  arrange  in  this  way:  we  have  two  teachers 
of  articulation,  and  all  the  pupils  that  have  articulation  are  divided 
into  four  classes  for  lip  reading  purposes.  We  have  the  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading  at  distinct  times.  Of  course  they  run  into 
each  other— that  is  unavoidable  —  but  for  one-half  hour  the 
time  is  given  especially  to  articulation,  and  the  other  half  hour 
is  given  especially  to  lip-reading.    The  lip-reading  classes  are 
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large  and  all  the  pupils  being  divided  into  four  classes,  they 
come  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  each  teacher  has  two 
classes  ;  the  children  come  out  of  the  shops  at  that  time, — the 
loss  there  being  of  less  consequence  than  it  would  be  to  lose 
their  time  from  school, — so  we  avoid  friction  in  that  way.  When 
we  come  to  the  time  that  the  children  have  to  be  taken  out  from 
their  school,  we  try  to  avoid  breaking  into  a  class  more  than 
once.  The  children  are  not  classified  in  their  articulation  as  they 
are  in  their  studies.  Two  pupils,  in  their  general  development, 
maybe  classified  together,  while  they  may  be  widely  different  in 
their  attainments  in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  And  we  try 
to  arrange  it  so  that  all  the  pupils  that  are  in  one  class  may  come 
out  at  the  same  time,  going  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
teachers.  We  try  to  get  all  the  articulators  of  any  one  class  out 
at  the  same  hour.  Having  two  classes,  we  are  generally  able  to 
arrange  that. 

Dr.  MacIntire — How  do  you  do,  then,  if  you  have  those  reci- 
tations afterwards?  Would  it  not  interfere  with  the  shops  and 
manual  labor  department? 

Mr.  Williams — Well,  that  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
matter. 

Dr.  MacIntire  —  I  think  it  is  next  in  importance  to  intel- 
lectual culture. 

Mr.  W^illiams  — They  are  not  working  together,  as  a  class, 
in  the  shop,  and  if  a  boy  comes  out  from  the  shop,  he  goes  back 
and  goes  right  on  with  his  work  and  does  not  disturb  anybody 
else.  If  the  class  is  broken  into  by  the  teachers  teaching  along 
regularly  and  introducing  new  principles,  when  a  pupil  is  taken 
out  he  don't  want  to  go  over  any  new  ground,  because  when  he 
comes  back  he  is  all  ''at  sea,"  and  if  the  class  is  broken  into 
every  two  or  three  half  hours  it  creates  confusion  and  loss  of 
time,  but,  all  being  confined  to  one  half  hour,  we  get  along  very 
well. 

Dr.  MacIntire— If  he  is  a  half  hour  late  in  the  shop,  and 
somebody  else  has  got  his  tools,  it  makes  the  same  disturbance 
there. 

Mr.  Williams— That  is  not  so  serious  a  matter,  however. 

The  President— The  next  question  is,  ''Is  divided  authority 
and  responsibility  in  an  institution  advisable?" 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  —  Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  matter 
of  a  little  surprise  to  me  when  that  question  comes  up  in  conven- 
tions and  in  conference ;  it  has  come  up  a  good  many  times, 
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and  I  have  wondered,  occasionally,  whether  there  is  prevalent  in 
the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of  jjeople  the  idea  that 
the  old  proverb  ''Two  heads  are  better  than  one  if  one  is  a 
sheep's  head,"  can  be  applied  successfully  in  the  management  of 
a  public  iiLstitution.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  at  any  great  length 
on  that  question,  but  I  do  want  to  express,  as  I  have  before,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  my  very  decided  opinion  that  it  is  against  the 
nature  of  things  to  expect  the  best  success  in  the  management  of 
such  an  institution  as  one  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
with  a  double-headed  arrangement.  The  thing  of  first  impor- 
tance in  the  management  of  an  institution  is  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors (which  I  look  upon  as  a  body  mainly  legislative  and  not 
administrative)  should  secure  the  services  of  some  person,  be  he 
man  or  be  she  woman,  who  can  take  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  in  all  respects,  and  then  that 
under  that  administrative  head  the  various  departments  should 
be  organized  and  carried  forward.  Where  such  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  carefully  and  a  man  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  institution,  or  a  woman, — for  1  liave  in  mind  one  where,  I 
understand,  a  good  woman  w^e  all  know,  has  managed  very  suc- 
cessfully for  a  good  many  years, —  without  divided  authority,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  arrangement  secures  by  far  the  best  re- 
sults. 

I  remember  very  a\  ell  that  I  was  very  much  frightened,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  take  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Washington  (I  was  hardly  anything  more  than  a  boy 
then),  when  old  Mr.  Amos  Kendall — who  believed  in  the  one- 
man  power —  said  to  me,  a  man  of  twenty,  ''Mr.  Gallaudet,  we 
are  going  to  place  that  institution  in  your  charge  and  give  you 
entire  authority  there,  to  manage  it,  to  develo})  it  in  all  of  its  de- 
partments, and  we  shall  hold  you  responsible,  and  if  you  don't 
prove  yourself  the  right  man,  you'll  have  to  step  out."  I  was  a 
good  deal  scared,  Mr.  President,  but  I  "braced  uj),"  (to  use  an 
expression  that  was  not  common  then,  twenty-seven  years  ago, ) 
and  pushed  ahead  as  well  as  I  knew^  how,  and,  although  I  do 
not  w^ish  to  stand  here  and  make  any  boasts  at  all,  I  only  think 
it  is  right,  with,  I  hope,  a  becoming  degree  of  modesty  and 
some  humility,  to  say  that,  with  a  strong  dependence  upon 
divine  Providence,  I  have  Avorked  forward  now  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  that  plan. 

The  President — You  are  there  yet,  ain't  you! 

Dr.  Gallaudet — I  am  here  just  now.    I  expect  to  go  back 
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again.  In  my  j  udgment,  the  placing  of  large  powers  and  author- 
ity on  the  shoulders  of  one,  though  he  may  not  have  all  the  wis- 
dom and  all  the  experience  that  is  to  be  had  in  this  world,  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  that  man  or  woman.  He  or  she  feels  that 
she  or  he  has  a  responsibility,  and  if  he  does  not  know  just  what 
to  do  in  a  given  case  he  will  see  to  it  that  he  finds  out  and  gets 
good  advice. 

On  this  subject  I  will  mention  just  another  fact  in  my  own  ex- 
perience which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  I  will  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  A  very  discreet  friend  of  mine,  when  I  went  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution  at  Washington  (this  was  after  the  inter- 
view I  had  had  with  Mr.  Kendall  when  he  gave  me  his  ideas), 
after  I  had  confided  to  my  friend  somewhat  of  my  trepidation  at 
having  to  bear  so  much  authority,  said :  ' '  Well,  keep  this  in 
mind,  when  you  are  in  any  doubt  what  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  your  institution — what  is  going  to  be  the  best 
course  —  never  ask  the  advice  of  one  of  your  board  of  directors. 
Let  one  of  your  board  of  directors  be  the  last  man  of  whom  you 
ask  advice,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
in  the  management  of  your  institution  that  has  been  confided  to 
you." 

Dr.  GiLLETT — Who  was  that 

Dr.  Gallaudet — I  didn't  say  who  it  was.  And  it  startled 
me  at  first.  I  was  very  young  then,  and  very  green,  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  reason  of  it.  Not  that  I  have  not  asked,  on  a 
great  many  occasions,  the  advice  of  members  of  my  board  of  di- 
rectors—  I  have  done  it  persistently  and  constantly — but  it  was 
in  regard  to  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  institution — very 
great,  indeed  —  in  regard  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  know 
something ;  but  in  reference  to  the  internal  management  of  the 
institution  I  was  supposed  to  know  everything.  My  judgment 
was  supposed  to  be  infallible,  and  it  was  not  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors that  I  should  go  for  counsel  and  advice,  but  I  would 
rather  travel  off'  to  Illinois  and  ask  my  good  brother  Dr.  Gillett 
what  he  thought  of  a  knotty  question  in  the  management  of  the 
institution. 

I  think,  Mr.  President  (not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject), 
that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  double-headed  organism, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  is  to  be  deplored  and  regretted.  It  may 
be  sometimes  necessary,  there  may  be  circumstances  which  make 
it  necessary,  there  may  be — I  won't  go  into  details. 

The  President — What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  ''double- 
headed?''    I  don't  understand  it. 
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Dk.  Gallaudet — I  mean  by  that,  sir,  two  officers  charged 
with  duties  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
e^ich  of  whom  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors. 

The  President — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing*? 

Dr.  Gallaudet — You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  for  using  the 
common  expression,  ' '  I  should  smile  ! " 

The  President — I  never  did. 

A  Member — Ask  Mr.  Walker  if  he  ever  did. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  (continuing)  —  But  such  an  arrangement  is 
desirable  at  times  for  certain  circumstances,  and  certain  times  it 
is  possible,  but  greatly  to  be  regretted  generally.  When  you 
have  given  a  person  the  head — that  word,  if  you  think  about  it 
a  few  moments,  expresses  a  great  deal — the  power  to  direct^  the 
power  to  restrain,  the  power  to  control,  the  power  to  advise,  the 
power  to  employ,  the  power  to  dismiss,  (and  I  use  those  two 
words,  of  course,  with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  a 
qualification  under  many  circumstances ;)  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution should  certainly  have  the  deciding  voice  as  to  who  should 
be  employed,  he  should  not  have  subordinates  thrust  on  him 
against  his  will  by  a  board  of  directors.  Then,  when  one  is  given 
the  head,  he  wants,  in  the  various  departments,  in  the  domestic 
department,  some  one  who  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
management,  not  a  mere  dummy  (I  don't  use  that  in  any  sense 
as  applied  to  our  deaf  brethren),  not  a  man  that  has  no  inde- 
pendence, but  one  who  can  take  charge  and  who  can  administer, 
one  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  administrative  head  of  the 
institution.  Then  there  may  be  a  head  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment—  one  who  can  manage  two  or  three  shops,  perhaps  —  or 
one  at  the  head  of  each  shop.  And  so  with  the  other  officers  and 
with  the  instructors,  but  with  a  single  responsibility  to  one  head. 
I  have  rarely  heard,  sir,  of  a  physical  organization  existing  in 
this  world,  not  even  that  of  the  Siamese  Twins,  where  two  heads 
undertook  to  control  one  body. 

The  President — I  never  did,  either,  until  now.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, will  you  take  the  chair  a  moment?  Will  you  excuse  me 
now,  because  it  is  not  very  often  that  you  have  a  director,  you 
know,  that  is  willing  to  talk.  [With  this  remark  the  president 
left  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  address.] 

A  Member — Mr.  Simpson  wishes  to  make  a  few  remaks. 

Mr.  Simpson — If  you  will  examine  the  Dakota  laws  concern- 
ing the  government  and  management  of  the  Dakota  Institution, 
you  will  find  one  clause  relative  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
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Dakota  IiLStitutioii.  The  law  reads :  ''It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  be  a 
man  who  understands  the  science  of  management."  I  think  such 
a  law  as  that  would  prevent  a  double-headed  management  in  any 
institution.  Almost  anybody  can  be  a  superintendent,  but  not  a 
principal.  Such  a  law  as  that  would  prevent  politiciaiLS  and 
others  who  want  to  get  into  the  superintendency  selecting,  for 
instance,  some  old  teacher  as  princii)al,  in  order  to  run  the  insti- 
tution to  suit  themselves.  I  had  the  law  framed  with  the  idea  of 
preventing  such  a  state  of  affairs  taking  place. 

President  Mott — i^ow,  of  course,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  arising  out  of  this  question  of  the  appointment  of 
men,  by  boards  of  direction,  who  did  not  understand  their  busi- 
ness. As  a  rule,  men  are  appointed  on  these  boards,  and  these 
commissions,  and  these  boards  of  directors,  who  know  very  little 
about  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  who  make  the  laws 
knoAv  very  little  about  it.  But,  after  all,  the  people  create  these 
institutions,  and  they  have  a  right  to  make  fools  of  themseves  if 
they  see  tit  —  the  legal  right,  I  mean,  no  moral  right;  but  what 
ever  it  is,  we  are  acting  under  certain  fundamental  laws  that  are 
the  exi:)ression  of  the  peoi^le' s  will  —  supi^osed  to  be.  Now,  then,  we 
go  to  work  and  organize  an  institution  under  the  existing  statutes  of 
the  State,  or  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  I  hold,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  board  of  directors  who  are  named,  apj^ointed  and 
organized  under  that  law  should  abide  by  law.  That  is  the  first 
duty  —  that  they  should  abide  by  law.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  let 
them  use  their  influence  to  get  it  amended.  But  it  won't  do  to 
ride  rough  shod  over  the  law;  we  have  got  to  abide  by  the  stat- 
utes under  which  we  live  and  exist.  The  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  anything  of  that  sort ;  sooner  or  later  it  comes  back  on 
them. 

^ow  then,  under  our  laAv,  for  instance  (because  that  is  the  one 
I  know  most  about),  we  are  responsible.  The  legislature  has  said, 
' '  You  make  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  which  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  your  institution."  Under  that  we  make  the^e  rules. 
Supposing  the  first  rule  we  make  is  that  we  will  have  a  superin- 
tendent. Whether  we  have  one  or  not  the  law  does  not  direct — 
leaves  it  to  the  directors ;  but,  of  course,  we  know  the  necessity 
of  having  a  head.  Now,  Avhat  shall  he  be?  Shall  he  be  simply 
the  head  of  the  school  (if  we  appoint  a  man  simply  as  educational 
superintendent,  then  all  he  has  got  on  hand  is  to  take  care  of  the 
school),  or  shall  he  go  one  step  further  and  be  the  head  of  the 
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house,  be  the  siiperinteudeut  of  the  ediieatioiiiil  and  the  domestix*, 
departments?    If  so,  then  that  is  his  duty. 

Now,  I  hold  that  so  far  as  he  is  appointed  superintendent  lie 
should  be  supreme  and  take  the  responsibility ;  but  becaiLse  he  is 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  educational  department,  does 
that  mean  that  he  shall  be  the  steward,  or  that  he  shall 
control  the  steward,  or  that  he  shall  be  the  farmer  and  control 
the  farmery?  Does  it?  You  have  got  to  go  back  to  the  law. 
l^ow  then,  we  say  that  he  shall  be  the  superintendent  of  the  edu- 
cational and  the  domestic  departments.  So  far  so  good.  Then 
we  go  one  step  further  and  say,  "and  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment." That  is  putting  another  duty  in  his  hands,  and  just  so 
far  as  he  is  made  superintendent  he  should  be  supreme  there. 
That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind  Avhen  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he 
ever  heard  of  an  institution  where  tliere  w  ere  two  heads  to  whom 
were  assigned  the  same  duties.  I  ne^^er  heard  of  one.  But  there 
can  be  the  head  of  one  department  and  the  head  of  another 
department,  it  seems  to  me. 

Xow,  just  suppose  a  case  like  this  :  We  have  three  schools  in 
one  institute  as  oui-  law  has  organized  it.  We  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  each  ;  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the  educational,  of 
the  domestic  and  of  the  industrial  departments,  and  he  orders 
whatever  he  wants,  but  he  gives  his  order  to  the  steward,  and  it 
is  none  of  his  business,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
that  steward  goes  down  town  here  to  get  it  filled  or  goes  to 
Alaska.  The  moment  he  gives  that  order  the  steward  is  l30und 
to  obey  that  order,  and  he  is  responsible.  So  the  steward  is  in- 
dej)endent  in  his  department.  Supposing,  for  instance.  Super- 
intendent Noyes  wanted  A,  and  the  board  wanted  B,  and  some- 
body else  wanted  C  to  do  something  as  steward;  under  our 
organization,  you  see,  we  never  could  do  anything  at  all.  W^e 
appoint  a  man,  and  if  he  doe^s  not  do  as  the  superintendent  tells 
him,  off  goes  his  head. 

Now,  the  board  of  directors  —  who  do  not  understand  their 
business  half  as  well  as  you  do  yourselves  (I  know  that,  I  will 
admit  it,  and  I  have  been  taught  what  little  I  have  learned  ])y 
our  superintendent) — have  certain  responsibiUties,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  placed  that  responsibility  upon  us,  and  they  have  given 
us  our  money,  and  we  propose  to  discharge  that  trust ;  and  let 
me  say,  gentlemen,  without  your  meaning  it,  (I  have  watched  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,)  you  have  said  a  great  many  things  in 
the  past  that  have  been  i3ublished  reflecting  on  your  boards  of 
38 
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trustees,  when,  if  we  could  just  have  changed  places  with  you, 
you  would  have  felt  as  though  there  were  two  sides  to  some  of 
these  questions.  I  know  it,  I  don't  specify  anything,  but  of 
course  you  did  not  realize  where  we  stood, — hound  to  obey  the  law, 
mvoni  to  obey  the  law,  determined  to  obey  the  law — whether  these  in- 
stitutions stood  up  or  fell  down.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  have 
(/ot  to  do,  as  American  citizens,  sworn  to  do  our  duties, —  abide 
by  our  laivs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  suppose  your  laws  are  defective;  then  use  the 
proper  means  to  get  those  laws  amended,  and  do  the  best  you 
can  with  what  you  have.  With  your  defective  laws  and  your 
poor  ignorant  directors,  for  mercy's  sake  do  the  best  you  can, 
and  don't  undertake  to  lord  it  over  them  and  the  people  and  the 
laws,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  come  to  grief,  as  I  am  sorry  to  see 
they  have  in  many  of  these  institutions,  where  there  are  political 
complications  and  you  don't  know  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter. It  may  be  something  that  you  are  responsible  for.  I  say 
it  with  the  greatest  love  for  you  and  with  unbounded  love  for  the 
work  ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Excuse  me  for 
saying  as  little  and  talking  as  much  as  I  have. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  feel,  Mr.  President,  as  though  I 
had  done  something  that  I  ought  to  feel  as  though  I  was  doing- 
wrong  in  doing.  I  supposed  the  question  which  we  were  consid- 
ering was  one  not  as  to  how  things  were,  because  we  all  know 
very  well  how  things  are  in  different  localities,  how  certain  or- 
ganizations are ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  law  is,  (and  I  beg  to 
assure  the  president  that  there  does  not  walk  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  more  earnest  and  sincere  servant  of  the  law  than  his 
humble  servant, )  I  believe  in  obeying  the  law  and  in  carrying  it 
out  to  the  letter ;  but  when  the  question  is  what  is  the  proper 
organization  of  an  institution  of  the  sort  in  which  we  now  are 
assembled  here,  it  is  a  matter  that  is  open  to  consideration,  and 
if,  in  certain  instances,  the  laws  under  which  boards  of  directors 
and  administrative  officers  are  acting  are  defective,  I  don't  know 
who  should  (with  all  respect)  better  consider  those  defects  and 
point  out  the  best  remedies  for  them  than  a  body  like  this.  We 
certainly  have  a  right  to  say  that  we  think  a  law  under  which 
Ave  are  acting  and  which  we  are  obeying  is  not  in  the  best  possi- 
ble shape  for  securing  the  very  results  that  the  law  is  designed 
to  secure,  and  so  if  the  president  will  allow  me  to  disclaim  any 
revolutionary  projects  or  desires  I  will  be  very  glad,  for  I  should 
hate  to  rest  under  that  imputation. 
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The  President — Dr.  Gallaiidet,  I  didn't  say  anything  that 
was  intended  to  be  personal,  but  I  talked  a  little  as  I  try  a  case 
in  court,  I  suppose,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  anything  that  may 
have  been  like  j)ersonal  reflection  or  personal  heat;  I  didn't  in- 
tend anything  of  that  sort,  it  was  my  way.  of  trying  a  law:suit : 
that's  all  there  was  of  it. 

Prof.  J^Toyes — Mr.  President,  I  think  a  simple  statement  or 
two  will  relieve  us  of  a  little  of  this  misunderstanding.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  instead  of  a  double-headed  arrangement,  or  two 
heads  on  one  body,  we  ought  to  have  one  head  and  one  general 
management.  If  you  go  to  work  and  divide  a  house  and  put  two 
heads  onto  one  body  in  that  house,  with  an  adjustment  of  all  the 
domestic  and  all  the  disciplinary  and  all  the  school  arrangements 
into  one,  and  give  equal  power  to  those  two,  I  think  you  are  very 
liable  to  have  difficulty ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  plan  that  my 
friend  Dr.  Gallaudet  had  more  especially  in  view,  whereas,  our 
honored  president  had  a  little  different  idea.  Now,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  great  object  of  these  institutions  is  disci- 
pline and  the  cultivation  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  this  unfortunate  class.  The  question  is  not  just  who  shall  buy 
the  supplies,  or  who  shall  drive  the  cows  to  pasture  and  supply 
the  butter  and  milk,  but  who  shall  have  authority  over  these 
children.  When  you  come  to  divide  up  the  responsibility  and 
the  labor  of  the  house  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  moral  training  of  the  children,  then  you  begin  to  affect  a 
vital  part.  I  do  not  think  our  president  had  any  particular  ref- 
erence to  that,  but  if  the  directors  think  it  is  wise  for  the  super- 
intendent or  the  steward  to  attend  to  three  departments^  (as  we 
have  here),  and  they  take  their  direction  from  the  executive 
head  of  each  institution,  and  these  have  the  supx^ort  of  the  trus- 
tees, that  is  a  very  different  thing ;  but  if  you  begin  to  draw  a 
line  in  the  management  of  the  children  which  virtually  says  to  a 
boy  you  may  go  so  far,  but  don't  you  dare  to  step  any  further, 
and  somebody  else  says  you  may  go  where  you  please,  with  such 
an  arrangement  you  will  very  soon  get  into  trouble. 

Now,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  get  two  heads  on  one  body.  But, 
if  the  main  executive  head  and  the  directors,  agree  that  one  man 
shall  run  the  farm,  and  another  man  shall  buy  the  supplies,  and 
all  contribute  to  the  main  point,  the  development  and  the  culture 
and  the  training  of  the  household,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
point  that  the  doctor  had  in  view  and  the  point  that  our  presi- 
dent had  in  view,  when  you  come  to  look  at  them  aright,  are 
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quite  dittereut ;  but  if  you  divide  the  house  instead  of  uniting 
it  you  are  very  liable,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  get  into  serious 
difficulty,  and  the  development  and  care  of  the  children  will 
suffer  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Shapard  — Mr.  President,  the  way  I  understood  your 
explanation  was  about  like  this,  that  it  is  the  business  of  your 
board  of  trustees,  under  the  advice  of  the  superintendent,  to 
get  all  the  necessaries  to  run  this  institution. 

The  President — We  ask  what  he  needs. 

Mr.  Shepard  —  Well,  you  suggest,  I  supj)ose,  what  is  neces- 
sary? 

The  President — Yes,  sir  5  recommend. 

Mr.  Shapard  —  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  super- 
intendent here  made  his  requisition  on  the  steward,  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  steward  to  supply  or  fill  that  requisition.  Is 
that  correct 

The  President  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shapard — Well,  I  don't  see,  then,  how  the  superintend- 
ent is  tampered  with  in  any  Avay. 

The  President — We  hope  he  is  not. 

Prof.  I^oyes — We  have  always  had  enough,  sir,  to  eat  and  to 
drink. 

Mr.  Mathison  —  Mr.  President,  I  say  it  with  all  humility, 
but  in  my  opinion,  the  board  of  directors  ought  to  be  al^olished. 
The  President— Ought  to  be  what"? 
Mr.  Mathison — Abolished. 

The  President — Well,  I  think  so,  too.    I  will  vote  for  that. 

Mr.  Mathison — I  come  from  a  country  where  we  have  no 
board  of  directors,  and  I  think  we  get  along  just  about  as  well 
as  you  do;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  we  have  so  much  trouble  as  you 
do  sometimes.  We  are  a  law  unto  ourselves.  The  government 
appoints  an  inspector,  who  has  the  inspection  of  all  the  charges 
in  the  province ;  he  makes  periodical  visits  to  the  various  insti- 
tutions, and  it  comes  our  turn  about  twice  a  year.  And  we  are 
always  glad  to  see  him,  I  wish  he  could  come  oftener.  Tn  our 
province  the  sui^erintendent  is  supreme. 

The  President — Who  appoints  him  ? 

Mr.  Mathison — The  government  appoints  the  superintend- 
ent. He  is  responsible  to  the  government,  through  the  inspector. 
The  inspector  comes  and  inquires  into  the  condition  of  things, 
looks  over  matters  and  things  in  general,  and  he  is  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  government  and  the  institution  and 
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the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  has  charge  of  every- 
thing in  and  about  the  institution ;  he  has  charge  of  all  the  em- 
ployes, all  the  teachers  and  every  one  connected  with  it. 

The  President  —  Does  he  appoint  the  employes  and  officers'^ 

Mr.  Mathison — ^The  teachers  are  appointed  usually — there 
is  authority  given  to  the  inspector  to  employ. 

The  President — Well,  who  appoints  the  financial  ofticers '? 

Mr.  Mathison — Well,  but  the  ^'double-headed  business" 
don't  come  in  with  the  financial  officer  at  all,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  superintendent  is  the  x)rincipal  (that  was  really  the  question 
at  issue), the  superintendent  is  principal  as  w^ell.  In  my  institu- 
tion I  was  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  institution  ;  the 
principal  appointed  by  the  government  would  not  be  responsible 
to  me  at  all.  After  school  was  out  he  might  order  that  a  certain 
boy  should  do  certain  things,  or  that  he  should  be  under  certain 
control,  and  all  that,  and  if  he  Avere  ai^pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment we  would  suppose  that  his  orders  were  to  be  carried  out. 
I,  the  superintendent,  after  school  hours,  having  charge  of  the 
domCvStic  department  and  all  its  affairs,  might  give  an  order  to 
that  boy  that  w  ould  conflict  with  the  order  given  him  by  the 
principal.  This  is  where  it  is, — that  no  two  men  can  have  con- 
trol over  the  same  people  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
rule.  That  is  the  question  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  not 
been  troubled  in  that  way. 

I  might  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  the  double-headed  " 
business  that  obtained  in  our  institution  for  some  little  time, — it 
didn't  obtain  very  long,  however.  We  had  a  matron  and  a 
housekeeper 5  the  matron  was  responsible  to  me  and  the  house- 
keeper was  responsible  to  me,  but  they  were  both  independent 
of  each  other,  and  you  can  just  imagine  the  good  time  that  I  had. 
I  like  the  ladies  j)articularly,  but  I  don't  like  too  many  of  them 
at  one  time.  A  little  matter  would  come  up,  and  the  matron  — 
well,  I  would  think,  perhaps  the  matron  is  responsible  for  this 
thing,  and  I  w^ould  feel  pretty  sure  she  was.  She  would  say, 
peihaps,  ''Well,  I  don't  know — no,  no,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
that,  the  housekeeper  has  charge  of  that."  Well,  then  I  would 
send  for  the  housekeeper,  and  she  would  say:  "Well,  I  thought 
the  matron  had  charge  of  that."  Then  the  servants  were  divided 
up,  one  part  of  the  help  was  under  the  matron  and  the  other 
part  under  the  housekeeper ;  and  between  them  all  I  had  my 
time  pretty  well  filled  up  by  trying  to  keep  them  straight.  I 
confess  it  was  more  than  I  could  accomplish.    And  in  a  little 
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while  I  considered  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  we  had  one 
head  over  the  girls,  to  whom  all  the  female  help  in  and  about 
the  institution  would  be  responsible.  I  can  tell  you  that  my  life 
is  much  easier  since  we  have  had  one  head.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
single-headed  arrangement,  especially  in  that  matter. 

As  far  as  the  finance  is  concerned  (w^hich  is  really  outside  of 
the  question)  I  make  a  requisition  on  the  bursar,  and  he  fills  it 
just  the  same  as  your  steward.  I  don't  care  whether  he  buys 
the  supplies  down  town  or  in  Toronto,  or  where,  as  long  as  he 
gets  them.  I  make  a  requisition  on  him  and  he  fills  it  just  as 
soon  as  he  can,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  that  way.  The  finan- 
cial part  of  the  institution  is  altogether  separate  from  the  admin- 
istrative departments.  I  have  charge  of  all  the  horses,  all  the 
vehicles,  and  all  the  people  about  the  place.  The  financial  offi- 
cer goes  to  his  office  and  he  attends  to  and  receives  my  requisi- 
tions, he  purchasers  the  supplies  and  sends  them  to  the  store. 
There  is  a  storekeeper  there,  and  when  they  come  to  the  store 
they  are  checked  to  see  that  we  get  everything  that  is  asked  for, 
and  I  make  my  requisition  on  the  store  for  those  things  just  as  I 
require  them ;  the  storekeeper  wants  my  requisition  as  we  get 
them,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  no  trouble  about  this 
board  of  directors  coming  around  and  sitting  down  and  making 
a  row  because  we  have  not  got  a  box  of  cigars  on  hand,  or  some- 
thing to  keep  them  dry,  as  you  do  on  this  side. 

The  President — The  board  of  directors  does  not  meet  here. 

Mr.  Mathison— I  didn't  say  you  did,  Mr.  President,  I  didn't 
say  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  have  an  institution  in  my  eye 
where  I  believe  the  superintendent  or  principal,  or  some  of  them, 
had  to  set  out  the  whisky  and  the  cigars  at  various  times.  We 
have  no  trouble  where  there  is  one  head,  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing good  order;  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  officers  down  there 
carrying  revolvers,  we  don't  keep  order  down  there  at  the  point 
of  the  revolver  as  I  believe  you  do  on  this  side.  I  believe  I  hav(- 
heard  of  one  or  two  such  cases.  And  if  you  have  one  head,— if 
that  institution  had  had  one  head,  if  they  had  had  a  superin- 
tendent there,  he  would  not  have  been  bothered  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  trouble,  I  should  think,  was  all  on  account  of 
that  board  of  directors,— they  want  to  be  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
tution themselves,  they  are  continually  mixing  in  things  that  do 
not  concern  them.  As  I  said  in  the  first  place,  if  you  have  con- 
fidence in  your  superintendent  to  run  your  institution,  why,  let 
him  run  it.    If  the  man  that  is  appointed  superintendent  is  not 
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fit  for  the  plac(?,  is  not  competent  to  attend  to  the  educational, 
and  all  the  departments  of  the  institution,  why,  just  cut  his  head 
off  and  get  some  one  who  can  attend  to  it,  that's  all.  There  is 
no  trouble  where  there  is  one  head.  It  is  just  the  same  as,  and 
you  all  know  it,  that  no  house  is  large  enough  for  two  heads,  no 
matter  how  angelic  they  may  be,  and  there  is  no  institution  large 
enough  to  hold  a  superintendent  and  a  principal  at  the  same  time, 
with  one  or  two  or  three  directors  all  wanting  to  have  their  say 
along  with  them. 

Dr.  Gillett  —  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  some  things  Mr.  Mathison  has  said.  I  agree  with  him 
in  a  good  deal  he  has  said,  but  with  reference  to  some  things  he 
has  said  I  differ  with  him.  There  are  not  many  here  who  have 
had  a  wider  or  longer  experience  than  I  have  in  this  very  mattcn* 
(Mr.  Maclntire  certainly  has),  and  I  want  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  some  of  the  most  noble  and  self-sacrificing  men  I  have  ever 
seen  have  been  directors  of  institutions;  they  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation stones,  they  have  stood  by  the  institution  in  days  of  its 
trial,  they  have  carried  it  in  their  arms  and  they  have  nurtured 
it,  and  as  it  has  come  on  to  its  days  of  importance  and  its  dignity 
and  power  and  influence  and  usefulness,  they  have  been  as  proud 
of  it  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  offspring,  and  iiever  r^eceived  a 
dime  of  compensation.  I  have  had  such  men  associated  with  me. 
Sometime^s  we  have  differed  in  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
the  less  of  them  for  differing  with  me  in  opinion;  and  some  of 
the  most  delightful  consultations  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life 
have  been  with  the  directors  and  trustees  of  the  institution  with 
which  I  am  connected.  And  I  differ  with  my  friend  Mr.  Gallau- 
det  with  reference  to  going  to  the  trustees  sometimes  to  consult 
in  regard  to  matters  of  internal  management.  There  are  certain 
matters  that  come  up  in  the  administration  of  the  institution, 
when  we. may  often  get  the  wisest  counsel  from  these  very  men: 
and  when  appealed  to  I  often  find  they  are  brought  into  a  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  the  difaculties  of  my  situation  that  they  never 
would  have  attained  to  in  any  other  way,  and  I  have  found  it  best 
always  never  to  conceal  anything  from  my  directors,  but  to  make 
the  institution  as  open  and  Jis  plain  to  them  as  it  is  possible,  and 
let  them  know  all  about  it. 

The  position  of  the  superintendent  of  an  institution  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  when  you  have  made  it  as  easy  as  you  can,  is  by  no 
means  trifling.  There  are  innumerable  perplexities,  and  these 
peri3lexitie.s  are  coming  up  from  fresh  quarters  anew  almast  every 
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day;  they  are  as  various  as  are  the  different  element*;  of  human 
nature.  But  not  only  do  they  come  up  in  as  many  various  forms 
as  the  different  elements  of  human  nature,  but  the  superintend- 
ent has  got  to  be  always  ready  for  anything  at  any  time;  and 
usually,  where  the  trustees  of  institutions  are  selected  by  virtue 
of  their  fitness  for  the  position  and  not  by  reason  of  a  return  for 
a  political  service,  (which  I  want  to  say,  sir,  is  an  abomination, 
and  public  educational  institutions  of  this  character,  I  say,  ought 
to  stand  above  politics;  and  I  would  as  soon  stand  up  and  inquire 
as  to  the  politics  of  the  man  that  stands  in  the  pulpit  in  order  to 
prejudice  me,  as  to  inquire  the  politics  of  the  person  I  am  going 
to  select  for  a  teacher  in  my  institution  or  a  superintendent  of  an 
institution,)  but  these  men  are  selected  generally  for  their  fitness 
for  the  position,  and  because  of  their  integrity  and  honesty,  and 
because  of  the  almost  universal  respect  which  they  command 
throughout  the  community;  from  the  men  that  will  be  brought 
into  the  closest  sympathy  with  us,  and  will  stand  by  us  as  our 
best  helpers  and  as  our  strongest  aids,  and  in  the  time  of  need 
they  will  come  in  and  stand  between  us  and  the  public,  sometimes, 
when  we  very  much  need  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admit  that  the  principle  of  administra- 
tion that  has  been  urged  here  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Mathison,  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution, 
is  correct.  As  I  understand  it,  our  excellent  president  holds  to 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  President  —  Certainly. 

Dr.  Gillett  — Precisely  the  same  thing,  and  without  ever 
having  conversed  with  our  president  upon  that  subject  for  a  sin- 
gle instant,  I  venture  to  say  here  that  if  it  were  proposed  in  this 
institution  or  in  the  institution  for  the  blind  or  the  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  to  divide  the  authority  between  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  principal  and  give  them  concurrent  authority,  he 
would  be  the  first  man  to  say  '^No;  it  sha'n't  be  done!"  and  put 
his  foot  on  it.    Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? 

The  President— You  are  right,  sir,  about  that. 

Dr.  Gillett — The  difference  between  you  and  Mr.  Gallaudet 
is  as  to  the  form  of  application  of  a  particular  principle. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet— There  is  no  difference  between  him 

and  me.  * 

The  President— I  supposed  Brother  Gallaudet  was  advocat- 
ing the  idea  that  a  superintendent  of  an  institution  should  run 
the  whole  thing,— financial  department  and  everything  else. 
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Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet — I  didn't  suggest  such  an  idea;  I  was 
particular  to  say  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution; I  didn't  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  financial  matters. 

Dr.  Gillett — Well,  I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  superintendent  having  the  financial  administration  of  the 
institution. 

The  President— Nor  I,  either,  if  the  law  gives  it  to  him. 

Dr.  Gillett — Yes,  certainly — undei'  the  law.  In  the  State 
of  Illinois  the  law  of  the  State  makes  the  superintendent  the  re- 
sponsible authority  for  the  whole  management  of  the  institution. 

Prof.  Notes — Does  it  make  him  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees? 

Dr.  Gillett — Not  at  this  time;  it  did  years  ago.  He  is  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trustees. 

A  Member — Are  you  responsible  for  the  money  the  steward 
spends? 

Dr.  Gillett — We  don't  have  any  steward.    I  have  a  clerk, 
and  as  many  as  I  want,  and  bookkeepers. 
,   Mr.  Dobyns — Do  you  furnish  cigars? 

Dr.  Gillett — No,  sir;  we  furnish  no  cigars.  A  few  years 
ago  I  burned  up  as  many  bales  of  tobacco  as  any  one  man  ought 
to,  and  we  don't  have  it  any  more. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  it  is  more  difficult  to  man- 
age a  small  institution  without  a  wise  organization  than  it  is  to 
manage  an  institution  of  four  times  the  size  of  the  largest  insti- 
tution in  America  with  a  good  organization.  I  had  a  letter  not 
long  ago  from  the  president  of  a  board  of  trustees  asking  for  a 
suitable  man  to  become  principal  of  his  institution,  and  he  said 
the  responsibilities  were  very  great;  that  the  institution  had 
got  to  be  very  large,— they  had  forty  pupils,  and  it  was  too  much 
for  one  man  to  carry,  and  they  had  to  have  a  principal  andasup- 
erintendant  besides.  And  I  understand  that  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, after  changing  their  principal  and  their  superintendent  a  good 
many  times  (sometimes  at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  as  has  been 
alluded  to  here  this  afternoon),  vow  that  a  man  shall  never  again 
enter  that  institution  as  superintendent.  They  think  they  can 
get  some  woman  that  will  be  the  pliant  tool  for  them,  I  suppose, 
to  follow  out  their  dictation — to  do  what  ever  they  see  proper.  But 
there  is  no  institution  so  large,  if  it  has  a  proper  organization 
and  a  good,  honest  board  of  trustees,  and  an  industrious,  consci- 
encious  superintendent,  working  together,  that  will  not  produce 
a  good  result. 
39 
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Dr.  MacIntire— This  is  a  very  large  question  and  we  might 
discuss  it  for  a  week  5  I  did  think  I  should  'not  say  a  word  upon 
it,  but  as  our  honored  president  has  said  it  was  our  fault  that 
there  are  these  troubles  in  the  institution,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words. 

I  was  principal  of  an  institution  for  twenty-six  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  trustees  (among  whom  I  found  very  faithful,  good 
men,)  had  been  legislated  out  of  office,  and  their  successors  elected 
or  appointed  by  a  caucus  and  they  went  in  there  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  party,  to  carry  out  their  party's  ideas ;  and  the  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution  have  been  changed  frequently, 
although  I  staid  through  three,  or  up  until  the  third  change,  and 
at  that  time  I  left.    By  the  approval  and  order  of  the  board  and 
the  certification  of  the  superintendent  they  drew  their  warrants 
on  the  treasury  and  he  was  their  agent.    They  never  complained 
of  me  up  to  the  time  of  these  changes.    These  persons  were  not 
appointed  by  the  governor,  they  were  not  elected  with  reference 
tT  their  qualifications  for  the  place,  because  there  wa^  not  one 
^Sian.that  had  ever  been  inside  of  the  institution  or  seen  it  or 
knew  anything  about  it.    They  came  there,  and  the  first  demand 
they  made  of  me  was  to  displace  three  or  four  parties,  among 
others  the  watchman  and  steward,  but  they  could  not  fill  the 
place  without  I  would  nominate.    They  went  into  the  legislature 
and  they  got  the  nominating  power,  that  is,  the  recommending 
Jower  to  the  board  ;  they  had  the  appointment  always,  but  the 
superintendent  selected  his  subordinates  and  nominated  them  to 
tHe  board,  and  the  board  approved  or  rejected,  as  they  might  see 
fit,  and  very  properly.    Well,  they  found  that  they  could  not  do 
as'they  desired,  and  they  went  to  the  legislature,  and  into  the 
caucus  and  they  decided  that  that  power  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  they  did  take  it  out  of  his 
hands.    And  they  made,  in  one  night,  five  or  six  changes,  and  I 
tendered  my  resignation,  and  the  institution  has  been  carried  on 
in  that  way  since. 

Now,  the  fault  was  not  so  much  in  the  appointment  of  these 
men  as  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  partisan  character  of  it. 
This  was  done  once  by  one  party  and  twice  by  the  other  during 
my  connection  with  that  institution.  And  that  is  the  trouble  in 
most  of  these  institutions ;  they  must  control  the  patronage  and 
appointments  in  their  party.  They  dismissed  a  watchman  that 
had  watched  there  for  fifteen  years,  and  put  in  a  man  that  had 
never  been  inside  of  the  institution,  and  placed  the  whole  care 
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of  that  building  under  his  charge,  and  that  without  any  training, 
just  one  night  he  came  there,  and  the  other  man  retired.  That 
is  a  sample  of  it. 

But  the  people  are  getting  to  understand  how  these  things  are 
working,  as  the  president  has  suggested,  and  they  are  complain- 
ing. The  result  has  been,  in  that  institution,  that  the  education- 
al part  of  the  institution  has  been  nearly  destroyed.  I  do  not  say 
so  because  I  was  there  first,  but  because  I  know,  and  every  one 
of  my  brethren  here  know,  that  that  institution  was  well  organ- 
ized. The  teachers  they  have  there  say  the  institution  is  running 
down  in  its  educational  departments.  They  get  the  money  and 
use  it  for  political  purposes,  they  use  the  whole  patronage,  and  a 
few  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State  have  said  that  they  never 
could  control  the  election  in  that  county  until  they  got  control  of 
the  benevolent  institutions ! 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  escaped  from  that  kind 
of  government.  I  am  in  a  state  now  where  we  have  trustees  that 
are  not  dependent,  and  an  institution  that  is  not  dependent  on 
party  politics — an  organization  that  is  supported  by  men  who 
give  their  money.  The  State  is  a  patron  if  they  have  pupils  that 
they  want  to  educate,  and  they  vote  so  much  pro  rata  for  the  in- 
stitution per  year,  and  we  do  not  fear  party  politics  in  a  board 
of  trustees  that  comes  in  in  that  way.  But  with  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, I  don't  care  what  party  they  belong  to,  that  are  appointed 
in  caucus  and  elected  by  a  partisan  legislature,  we  will  have  just 
that  thing  going  on,  until  there  is  some  remedy  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  because  a  mere  statute  law  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  them.  As  I  say,  during  my  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion, three  times  they  repealed  the  law  to  get  hold  of  the  patron- 
age and  the  apj)ointments. 

Mr.  Crouter— Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Mathison,  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  bursar  of 
his  institution  to  deny  money  for  necessary  purposes  when  he  asks 
for  it. 

Mr.  Mathison — Oh,  no,  the  bursar  has  no  power  to  do  that. 
If  the  bursar  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  purchase  of  any  article  he  may 
send  to  the  inspector  and  have  him  bring  it  before  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  any  article  I  ask  for  under  requisition  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  he  knows  nothing  about  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
the  institution  or  not. 

Mr.  Crouter — Then  he  cannot  limit  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Mathison — ISo^  he  cannot  limit  me.    If  I  draw  on  an 
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appropriation  and  the  appropriation  is  exhausted,  he  may  say, 
"  I  have  no  farther  money  on  this  appropriation."  Then  I  would 
say,  ' '  Well,  I  want  these  articles ;  you  had  better  arrange  with 
the  inspector  and  have  some  appropriation  that  is  not  overdrawn 
or  apart  of  it  set  aside  for  this  particular  purpose."  I  arrange 
it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hammond — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  this  question  was 
proposed  for  discussion  because  in  the  history  of  the  institutions 
in  the  United  States  there  have  been  times  when  there  was  con- 
flict between  the  superintendent  and  the  steward;  that  both  were 
responsible  to  the  board  of  directors,  both  responsible  in  an  equal 
degree ;  that  the  steward  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  superintendent  over  him,  and  so  on,  therefore  their  opinions 
clashed ;  that  there  may  have  been  conflicts  of  authority  between 
two  other  officers  of  an  institution  in  the  same  sort  of  a  way ;  that 
at  one  time  a  large  institution,  which  had  been  carried  on  under 
a  superintendent  or  under  a  principal  entirely,  had  its  depart- 
ments divided  and  the  i)rincipal  sent  out  of  the  institution  and  a 
superintendent  appointed,  and  that  that  was  called  the  dual- 
headed  system,  or  dual-headed  institution,  and  that  there  is  a 
small  institution  in  the  country  that  is  carried  on  something  in 
the  same  way,  where  there  is  as  much  need  of  two  heads  to  the 
institution  as  there  is  of  two  caudal  appendages  to  some  sort  of 
feline  animals  ;  but  of  course  if  these  persons  are  perfect  people 
they  would  get  along  very  well  together,  but  the  liability  is  that 
they  may  not  be. 

I  understand  Dr.  Gillett  to  say  that  the  superintendent  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  management  of  the  institution  in  his  State, 
and  I  understand  Mr.  Mathison  to  explain  that  if  the  bursar  is 
ordered  to  do  something  he  can  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to 
how  or  when  he  will  do  it  or  whether  he  will  do  it  at  all,  except 
that  he  says  that  it  is  customary  for  him  to  give  the  order;  but 
if  he  should  advise  him  to  make  some  certain  arrangements  with 
regard  to  carrying  out  his  plan  he  might  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  that  and  carry  it  out  or  not  as  he  saw  proper. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Mathison — In  regard  to  supplies,  you  mean? 
Mr.  Hammond — In  relation  to  the  grounds  or  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  Mathison — With  that  he  has  nothing  to  do,  because  I 
have  my  own  plans  and  have  money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  out.    The  bursar  cannot  say,  you  shall  not 
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have  this  or  that  because  I  have  already  arranged  that  matter.  He 
buys  the  things  I  order  and  gets  them  at  the  best  possible  rates. 

Mr.  Hammond  —  Suppose  you  should  happen  to  be  over  in 
Toronto  or  down  in  Quebec  and  saw  a  pretty  good  bargain  there 
and  wished  to  make  an  outlay  for  your  institution,  would  you 
have  authority  to  go  and  get  it,  or  would  you  have  to  give  an 
order  on  the  bursar  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Mathison— i^o,  sir;  I  don't  do  that,  I  have  got  as  much 
as  I  can  attend  to  without. 

Mr.  Hammond — I  say,  would  you  be  allowed  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Mathison— 5^0,  sir ;  I  have  never  done  it. 

Mr.  Hammond— Then  you  could  not  buy  the  supplies  at  all! 

Mr.  Mathison— I  can  buy  all  educational  supplies,  such  as 
books  and  stationery  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hammond  — Then,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bursar  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  superintendent,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  as  Dr.  Gillett  has  indicated  in  Illinois,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent would  have  the  privilege  of  doing  any  one  of  those 
things  that  belonged  to  any  one  else,  if  he  wanted  to,  and  that 
any  other  person  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  do,  unless  he  were 
ordered  by  that  head. 

Mr.  Swiler— Mr.  President,  I  had  not  expected  to  say  a 
word  upon  this  question,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say,  in  relation 
to  my  experience  on  the  matter  that  has  been  just  introduced  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Hammond,  and  of  all  the  superintendents  in  the 
public  institutions  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  has  such  a  close,  practical  and  intimate  relation  to 
this  question  of  a  dual  management  of  a  State  institution,  that  I 
think  it  is  demanded  that  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  on  the 
subject  in  relation  to  the  experience  of  that  State  in  regarded  to 
the  management  of  its  educational  institutions. 

Prior  to  the  winter  of  1880-81,  the  institutions  in  Wisconsin, 
including  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  reform  school,  were  under  the 
control  of  local  boards  of  trustees  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  single  individual,  who  had  vested  in  him  both  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  steward  and  superintendent.  By  a  revolution  in 
the  management  of  all  the  State  institutions,  in  the  winter  of 
1880-81,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  their  control  and  a  new 
law  formed,  which  provided  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent 
and  steward  for  each  of  these  institutions.  During  the  last  three 
years  that  law  has  been  in  operation,  and  the  practical  workings 
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of  it  have  been  sueli  that  at  this  present  time,  or  within  a  very 
few  weeks  or  months  prior  to  this  time,  the  board  of  provision  in 
control  of  those  institutions  have  been  induced,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  reading  of  the  law,  that  there  shall  be  a  superintend- 
ent and  steward  for  each  of  these  institutions,  to  vest  the  author- 
ity of  the  steward  in  the  person  of  the  superintendent,  in  at  least 
four  of  the  six  institutions  in  that  State.  This  has  been  induced, 
not  by  a  disposition,  as  I  take  it,  on  the  part  of  that  board  or  on 
the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  law,  that  this  should  of  necessi- 
ty be  the  case,  but  that  the  conditions  of  the  situation  and  the 
relations  of  one  part  of  the  establishment  to  the  other  have  been 
such  as  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  control,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Eeform,  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
least  of  all  to  those  most  intimately  and  closely  related  to  the  in- 
terests of  these  institutions— the  resident  officers  in  each  of 
them.  There  has  been,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  a  conflict  of 
interests  where  the  domestic  department,  and  the  administrative 
department,  and  the  educational  department,  each  and  all  being 
interwoven  together  so  closely  in  contact  that  there  is  no  line  of 
demarkation  between,  must  conflict  if  such  different  departments 
exist  under  different  superintendents. 

As  I  said,  I  had  not  thought  to  speak  on  this  subject,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  occupy  time,  but  simply  to  say  that  the  condition  has 
been  such  as  to  induce  this  change,  notwithstanding  this  reading 
of  the  law,  which,  as  we  now  look  at  it,  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  there  shall  be  a  superintendent  and  a  steward,  but 
that  both  may  be  the  same  individual. 

The  President  —  They  have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  friction  of  authority. 

Mr.  Swiler  —  They  have  done  it  to  remove  the  conflict  of 
authority  which  existed  in  some  places,  as  for  instance  the  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  in  Waukesha,  where  Mr.  ,  the 

superintendent,  has  resigned,  and  where  the  succeeding  event 
will  probably  be  the  resignation  of  the  steward. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  — Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  what  is  before  the  ladies  and  the 
rest  of  us  this  evening,  that  we  have  continued  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  about  as  far  as  we  ought.  I  was  about  to  propose  that 
we  adjourn  our  session. 

Mr.  Shapard— Mr.  President,  I  got  a  little  satisfaction  out 
of  Dr.  Maclntire's  speech  in  this,  that  there  are  some  countries 
worse  than  Texas,  where  political  influences  are  felt  to  a  greater 
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extent.  In  our  State  we  have  had  no  such  influences  at  work  in 
our  public  institutions.  I  know  that  there  was  some  reference 
made  to  that  thing  at  the  recent  change  made  in  the  superin- 
tendency  there,  but  one  party  has  been  in  control,  you  know,  of 
the  State  government  almost  ever  since  the  war. 

A  Member — Ever  since  the  people  had  a  right  to  elect  their 
own  rulers. 

The  President — Yes,  and  before  that. 

Mr.  Shapard — So  we  are  all  on  one  side,  all  of  us  loho  are  in 
office.    There  has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  Swiler — You  quarrel  among  yourselves,  only? 

Mr.  Shapard  —  I  don't  know  but  I  might  tell  you  how  we  run 
our  institution  there.  We  believe  very  strongly  in  Titus  down 
in  Texas ;  we  have  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  steward,  nominally, 
all  in  our  institution,  but  the  superintendent  is  the  only  one  who 
has  any  real  authority  about  the  institution.  Whatever  author- 
ity other  persons  have  there  (that  is,  under  the  board)  are  de- 
rived from  the  superintendent,  who  has  the  appointment  of  all 
the  teachers  and  offi.cers  and  employes,  and  who  also  has  author- 
ity, whenever  in  his  judgment  their  services  are  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  to  retire  them  and  make  a  change. 
He  also  has  a  steward,  but  the  steward  is  the  appointee  of  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  can  make  his  own  pur- 
chases or  he  can  direct  his  steward  to  do  it,  so  that  we  have  one- 
ness of  authority  so  far  as  the  internal  part  of  the  institution  is 
concerned.  Everything  is  under  one  will,  and  that  one  will  is, 
of  course,  under  the  authority  of  our  board  of  trustees  ;  that  is, 
they  have  the  power  to  change  him  whenever  they  think  it  be^t 
for  the  institution. 

Dr.  MacIntire — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Gillespie — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution before  that  motion  is  put.  Considering  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  records  of  the  deaf  a;nd  dumb  as  to  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, the  degree  of  deafness,  and  the  intermarriage  of  deaf-mutes, 
as  suggested  by  Prof.  Bell's  paper  and  many  statistics,  I  would 
offer  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Prof. 
A.  G.  Bell,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  and  Job  Williams,  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  blank  form  for  the  collection  of  statistics  concerning  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  to  cause  of  deafness,  degree  of  deafnef-s,  marriages,  and  all  informa- 
tion which  is  lacking  to  make  full  and  complete  records,  in  order  that  all 
statistics  so  gained  shall  be  uniform,  and  that  said  form  be  published  in  the 
American  Annals. 
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I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Shapard — Could  we  not  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry 
and  get  some  light  as  to  what  the  graduates  of  these  institutions 
are  now  doing? 

Dr.  Gillett — That  is  another  field. 

Mr.  Crouter — Before  putting  that  resolution  I  would  like  to 
state  that  during  the  last  spring  we  have  been  engaged,  in  our 
institution  in  Philadelphia,  in  ascertaining  facts  of  this  nature. 
The  board  have  prepared  a  series  of  questions  which  were  sent 
to  all  of  the  graduates  in  the  institution  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Thase  questions  were  sent  to  the  pupils,  and  a  copy  of  a 
similar  nature  sent  to  endorsers  of  their  applications  upon  enter- 
ing the  institution.  Any  pupil  entering  our  institution  has  to 
have  his  application  endorsed  by  one  or  two  or  three  citizens 
living  near  and  knowing  of  his  circumstances ;  so  that  we  re- 
ceive not  only  the  testimony  of  the  pupils  or  the  graduates 
themselves,  but  that  of  their  endorsers.  This  information  has 
been  arranged  and  tabulated  in  a  very  convenient  form.  I  have 
here  the  form  of  the  book — two  large  pages — in  which  the  whole 
life  of  the  pupil,  from  birth  up  to  the  time  these  questions  were 
sent,  is  described ;  and  I  will  just  simply  refer  these  papers  to  the 
committee  that  is  about  to  be  formed,  for  its  use. 

Dr.  MacIntire — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Crouter  be  added 
to  that  committee. 

Prof.  Noyes — Have  you  had  some  experience  in  distributing 
and  getting  returns  from  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Crouter — Yes,  sir. 

Prof.  No  yes — Are  you  able  to  get  full  reports? 

Mr.  Crouter — Very  satisfactory.  Of  450  pupils  addressed 
in  this  way  we  received  very  satisfactory  replies  from  370  and 
some  odd,  and  also  from  their  endorsers,  whose  testimony  is,  we 
think,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  graduates  them- 
selves, because  of  its  coming  from  another  source. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Crouter — I  have  a  letter  in  my  hands  addressed  to  me 
by  some  good  friend  in  Faribault.  I  will  just  read  it,  as  I  think 
the  Conference  would  like  to  hear  it. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

A.  L.  E.  Crouter^  Sec.  C.  of  I.  for  D.  and  D., 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  you  some  printed  verse,  on  which  I  have 
worked  for  some  years,  but  it  is  not  yet  as  I  would  have  it.  I 
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inscribe  it  to  your  body  at  this  time,  for  the  more  especial  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  a  term  more  euphonious,  less  harsh,  and  le^s 
suggestive  of  class  distinction,  or  special  infirmities,  than  the 
terms  deaf-mute  or  deaf  and  dumb,  as  applied  to  those  under 
your  charge.  The  more  objectionable  word  dummy  had  its  origin 
in  the  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  the  term  deaf-mute. 

To  me  there  was  always  a  pathetic  though^fulness  in  the  word 
simple^  as  applied  to  an  imbecile;  and  how  does  the  word 
invalid  round  off  the  sharp  and  cutting  corners  of  special  or  em- 
barassi^g  disease  ?  Still-folk  not  only  sounds  better  than  deaf- 
mute  —  in  general  use  —  but  is  suggestive  of  kindly  feeling. 

While  the  word  was  original  with  myself,  it  may  have  been 
used  by  others,  original  with  themselves  as  well.  These  wings 
of  prayer  I  have  added  to  it  in  hopes  that  they  might  enable  the 
word  to  find  lodgment  in  some  heart — when  otherwise  it  might 
be  lost. 

Tearful  eyes  have  overlooked  much  imperfection  in  the  verse 
—  but  when  it  is  perfected  I  will  inclose  to  you  the  first  manu- 
script copy,  signed  in  full  by  the  Author. 

Faeibault,  Minn.,  July  11,  1884. 

THE  STILL-FOLK. 

Inscribed  to  tlie  Members  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

God's  benison  rest  on  the  still-folk  all ! 
May  He  guard  them  from  every  ill 
Who  silently  bear  the  burden  of  life, 
And  the  mission  of  man  fulfill : 
Who  have  no  ear  for  the  words  of  cheer 
Which  lighten  the  heavy  load 
Of  life,  nor  voice  to  ask  the  way 
In  its  labyrinth  of  road. 

May  He  mark  a  path  for  their  life-long  walk 

In  the  valleys  secure  and  fair, 

While  away  to  the  right  and  left  arise 

The  mountain-peaks  of  care. 

Give  us,  their  brothers,  these  heights  to  scale, 

Who  for  danger  have  voi.  e  and  ear  ; 

And  the  flower-flecked  meadows  of  life  give  them. 

With  nothing  of  harm  to  fear. 

And  give  to  Thy  dear  still-folk  to  hear 
The  song  of  the  wild-wood  flower, 
And  the  wonderful  chants  of  the  starry  choir ; 
And  tell  them  for  every  hour 
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There  are  songs  for  the  patient  heart  to  sing, 
Though  its  melody  none  may  hear, 
Yet  the  heart  which  voiced  the  silent  song 
Shall  furnish  as  well  the  ear. 

And  give  them  to  feel  what  we,  forsooth, 

With  our  hearing,  do  know  so  well, 

That  the  truths  of  the  depths  are  not  the  tales 

Which  the  babbling  brooks  do  tell ; 

And  the  hymns  which  Gcd  most  loves  to  hear 

May  never  in  words  have  birth. 

But  are  sung  by  the  souls  of  His  own  dear  ones, 

The  suffering-folk  of  earth, 

«  And  teach  us,  too,  with  the  still-folk  all, 

That  the  words  of  the  helping  hand 
And  the  voiceless  speech  of  the  loving  eye, 
All  heart-s  can  understand. 
And  so  may  they  read  His  eye  and  hand 
Aright,  and  walk  to  the  side  anear 
The  Father,  while  crossing  the  bridge  of  life. 
And  naught  shall  they  have  to  fear. 

— M<xrguese. 

On  motion  the  Conference  then  adjourned  till  three  o'clock 
p.  M.,  Sunday,  July  13. 


SUNDAY  AFTEENOON,  JULY  13th. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Dobyns. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Crouter  said : 

I  have  noticed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  signing  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  different  teachers.  I  would  like  to  see  it  given 
by  several  members  of  the  Conference,  to  learn  how  much  of 
uniformity  there  is  among  us. 

Mr.  Crouter,  being  requested  to  render  the  prayer,  complied. 

Me.  Turton — The  method  in  the  Kansas  Institution  is  the 
same,  except  that  instead  of  ''bread"  we  use  the  general  sign 
for  food. 

Mr.  Job  Turner,  Dr.  Gillett,  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Noyes,  Mr.  Dobyns  and  Mr.  Hammond  each  signed  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  developing  slight  differences. 
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Mr.  Williams — I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  we  ought  to 
use  signs  as  well  and  as  uniformly  as  possible.  There  is,  of 
course,  room  for  a  certain  individuality  of  style,  the  same  as  in 
speech  or  in  penmanship,  but  in  the  rendering  of  anything  so 
sacred  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  especially  in  the  sign  ibr  God, 
there  should  be  no  needless  variation.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  all  the  signs  is  "the  one  whom  we  reverence,"  but 
it  is  shaded  off  in  various  ways  till  it  loses  much  of  its  original 
force.  (Mr.  Williams  here  indicated  what  he  thought  the  best 
means  of  conveying  the  idea. ) 

Mr.  Williams— The  Committee  on  the  Order  of  Business  de- 
sire me  to  read  the  following  questions,  the  discussion  of  which 
they  offer  as  the  program  of  the  afternoon :  1.  What  is  the 
value  of  Sunday-school  work  in  our  schools,  and  how  can  it  best 
be  conducted!    2.  Helps  in  Sunday-school  work. 

Mr.  Dobyns— I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams  in  re- 
gard to  his  school  at  Hartford. 

Mr.  Williams — We  have  on  Sunday  two  services,  entirely 
free  from  sectarianism.  There  are  also  two  hours,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  with  appropriate  helps.  On  Monday  morning  the 
pupils  recite  these  lessons  learned  on  Sunday. 

Dr.  Gallaudet — I  will  give  some  account  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work  as  continued  for  many  years,  and,  as  we  believe, 
with  great  success,  in  the  National  College  in  Washington.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  voluntarily  decided  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  college  to  forego  all  connection  with  the  other 
Sunday-schools  of  the  city,  and  to  organize  in  the  college  a  Sun- 
day-school, fully  ofacered,  and  differing  in  no  way  from  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  different  churches.  This  idea  was  carried 
out,  the  nucleus  of  a  library  was  established,  and  the  school  was 
conducted  according  to  the  usual  plan.  The  superintendent 
opened  the  exercises  with  a  short  talk,  after  which  the  school 
broke  up  into  classes  of  five  or  six,  two  or  three  classes  of  the 
younger  ones  being  taught  by  the  more  advanced  students.  The 
"National  Sunday-School  Leaf"  and  "Lesson  Helps"  are  used. 
During  the  year  five  Sunday-school  concerts  take  the  place  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  lecture.  The  exercises  consist  of  the  recitation 
of  lessons,  hymns  and  selections,  and  are  found  to  be  very  help- 
ful and  stimulating  to  the  regular  work  of  the  year.  We  have, 
also,  one  Sunday-school  picnic  yearly,  and  all  these  innovations 
are  strictly  preserved  as  features  of  the  Sunday-school  and  not  of 
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the  college  itself.  The  funds  of  the  school  are  devoted  to  various 
charitable  objects.  We  are,  for  instance,  pledged  to  the  support 
and  education  of  a  girl  in  Syria,  who  has  received  the  name  of 
^'Sophia  Gallaudet,"  and  in  whom  the  students  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est. They  also  contribute  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Cork,  Ireland.  Their  benevolences  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  deaf,  as  the  case  of  the  Syrian  girl  will  show.  It 
is  one  of  our  chief  aims  that  they  shall  consider  themselves,  not 
as  an  isolated  race,  but  as  a  part  of  humanity  at  large.  The  poor 
families  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  frequent  objects  of  their 
benevolence.  The  college  janitor,  who  at  one  time  became  dis- 
abled for  his  duties,  received  from  the  Sunday-school  valuable 
assistance.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  making  these  features  dis- 
tinctively a  part  of  the  Sunday-school  and  not  of  the  institution, 
an  added  zest  and  enjoyment  has  been  imparted,  which  is  very 
useful  in  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
class  room.  The  school  meets  in  convention  with  other  Sunday- 
schools,  and  this  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of 
communication  with  hearing  persons,  by  which  an  identity  of 
interests  and  of  sympathies  may  be  cultivated.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  students  in  the  National  College.  The  teachers  feel 
well  paid  for  giving  up  their  relations  with  outside  Sunday- 
schools  and  devoting  themselves  to  these  youths,  who  would 
otherwise  lose  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  possible  to  them. 

Mr.  Gillespie — Is  the  attendance  compulsory? 

Dr.  Gallaudet  —  It  is,  in  effect,  though  the  word  "compul- 
sory" is  not  used.  A  student  is  not  marked  for  absence;  yet, 
should  he  absent  himself  from  two  or  three  successive  services,  it 
would  be  sure  to  receive  some  notice.  Students  are  made  to  feel 
that  attendance  at  Sunday-school  and  chapel  is  a  matter  of  re- 
spect to  God,  and  such  is  the  sentiment  among  students  and  teach- 
ers that  no  pupil  is  likely  to  absent  himself  without  good  reason. 

Mr.  Crouter —  We  for  a  long  time  experienced  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  our  Sunday-school  work  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, because  of  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  do  service  on  Sun- 
day. There  is,  however,  in  our  city  a  ladies'  committee  which 
acts  as  advisory  to  the  board  of  trustees.  One  of  these  ladies 
formed  a  Sunday-school  among  the  girls,  and  appointed  as  super- 
intendent a  semi-mute  lady  teacher,  who  chose  assistants  from 
among  the  pupils.  The  ladies  then  established  a  similar  school 
among  the  boys.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  questions  found  in  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  form 
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the  basis  of  their  study  and  exercises.  These  schools  have  proven 
very  successful,  and  now  the  question  conies  up,  whether  the  in- 
stitution teachers  shall  be  brought  into  service  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Mr.  Turton — The  Kansas  Institution  requires  teachers  to  take 
the  same  classes  they  have  on  week  days  into  their  class  rooms 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  teach  them  from  the  International 
Sunday-school  Leaf  or  the  Primary  Lessons.  The  children  are 
first  brought  together  in  chapel,  where  they  are  addressed  by  the 
superintendent.  After  the  lesson,  they  re-assemble  again  for  a 
brief  concert  exercise.  I  prefer  Dr.  Gallaudet's  plan,  however, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  inaugurated  inthe  Kansas  Institution. 

Mr.  Wester velt — Teachers  have  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  may  thus  obey  the  command,  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and 
do  all  thy  work."  I  think  no  teacher  should  find  a  place  as 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  is  not  willing  to  take  his 
or  her  regular  class  for  religious  instruction  on  Sunday.  I  have 
been  in  one  or  two  schools  where  there  as  no  Sunday-school ; 
but  the  lack  always  manifested  itself  in  the  condition  of  the 
pupils.  At  Eochester  we  have  a  Sunday-school  which  has  been 
productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  pupils.  They  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  religious  instruction  offered,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  of  sufficient  age  and  understanding  have  become  members 
of  churches. 

Mr.  Dow  (Principal  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind)  — 
In  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  child  and  the  parent  as  to  a 
choice  of  churches,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Wester  velt — There  is  seldom  any  disagreement.  A 
child  usually  chooses  the  church  to  which  his  parents  belong. 
If  he  did  not,  few  parents  would  insist.  I  never  permit  a  child 
to  go  contrary  to  his  parents'  wishes,  however. 

Mr.  Notes — We  have  recently  made  a  change  in  our  Sunday 
exercises,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  us.  Formerly 
we  had  two  lectures,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. I  used  to  feel  that  under  that  plan  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  wasted  time  and  wasted  effort,  and  no  great  amount  of  moral 
or  religious  benefit.  Let  a  lecture  be  ever  so  carefully  prepared 
with  reference  to  some  supposed  need  of  the  children,  I  found  it 
not  infrequently  the  case  that,  on  questioning  one  of  them  after- 
wards as  to  the  points  in  the  talk,  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it,  it  was  all  a  blank  to  him.  I  became  thoroughly  dissat- 
isfied with  this  plan,  and  upon  visiting  Dr.  Gillett's  institution 
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at  Jacksonville,  where  they  have  a  Sunday-school,  I  decided 
upon  a  change.  We  now  have,  in  the  morning,  a  lecture  most 
faithfully  prepared,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  Sunday-school,  in 
which  w^e  use  the  National  Lesson  Leaves  and  ^' Helps,"  and 
have  the  school  divided  into  classes  under  the  teachers  of  the 
institution.  There  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  progress  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change.  The  child's  mind  seems  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  point  in  a  way  to  make  the  most  effectual 
and  lasting  impression.  We  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old 
plan  of  the  two  lectures.  Each  teacher  takes  the  class  he  teacher 
during  the  week,  which  seems  advisable  because  he  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  needs  of  his  own  pupils. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  —  We  will  all  admit  that  it  is  desirable  to 
treat  our  pupils  as  much  like  hearing  children  as  possible.  It 
would  seem  that  with  the  latter,  a  change  of  teachers  is  desira- 
ble as  bringing  variety  and  freshness  into  the  Sunday  exercises. 
I  favor  a  change  of  teachers  on  Sunday,  and  also  like  the  plan 
of  selecting  from  the  more  advanced  pupils,  teachers  for  the 
younger  ones.  The  classes  may  thus  be  made  much  smaller,  which 
is  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Dobyns— I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Noyes  if  his  teachers 
explain  difficult  points  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  Sunday  les- 
son, on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  before. 

Mr.  Notes — Yes. 

Mr.  Gillett — This  is  not  a  question  which  calls  for  any  po- 
lemic or  pyrotechnic  display,  yet  it  is  not  less  important  than 
any  the  Conference  has  considered.  It  involves  a  principle  which 
underlies  the  foundation  of  all  our  schools  and  all  our  benevo- 
lences. For  this  is  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  a  Christian  people, 
and  without  the  spirit  of  Christianity  pervading  the  hearts  of 
our  law-makers,  we  would  never  have  had  these  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  unfortunate.  We  educate  the  body  and  the 
hands  to  ways  of  self-helpfulness.  We  train  the  mind  to  knowl- 
edge and  quickness  of  perception  and  correctness  of  inference. 
But  man  is  a  trinity — a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  and  a  mind — and 
any  institution  which  neglects  to  give  to  the  souls  in  its  keeping, 
that  training  which  may  turn  out  Christian  men  and  women,  has 
failed  to  do  its  duty,  and  God's  curse  is  pronounced  upon  it. 
There  is  no  other  so  powerful  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity as  these  same  institutions.  The  founding  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this  never  entered  the  conceptions  of  Plato  or  Socrates, 
with  all  their  intellectual  greatness.    It  was  left  for  the  Creator 
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of  the  world,  when  he  came  into  it,  to  evolve  the  principle  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  love.  We  are  recreant  to  our  trust  if 
we  fail  to  use  our  utmost  effort  to  develop  the  spiritual  nature  of 
every  child  placed  under  our  care.  Even  that  venerable  mis- 
sionary there  (pointing  to  Mr.  Turner),  told  me,  not  seven  hours 
ago,  that  not  his  own  mother  was  able  to  develop  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  divine  being.  It  lies  with  us,  by  the  exercise  of  our 
utmost  skill  and  patience,  to  give  to  these  children  that  which  is 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  any  i)0ssible  manual  or  mental 
training. 

I  know  Sunday  is  a  hard  day  to  fill  in  properly.  We  are  to 
teach  not  morality  merely,  but  religion.  Our  best  duty  to  the 
State  is  to  inculcate  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  a  knov/ledge  which  will  grow  into  an  experience, 
having  the  power  to  get  down  into  the  child's  heart  and  make  a 
new  boy  of  him.  The  deaf  boy  or  girl  is  shut  out  from  a  thou- 
sand and  one  opx^ortunitie^  that  others  have.  He  is  shut  out 
from  sermons,  lectures,  conversations,  and  he  will  never  get  such 
a  knowledge  of  religion  as  he  is  entitled  to  if  he  does  not  get  it 
here.  When  we  remember  that  nearly  all  the  enticements  to 
evil  are  presented  to  the  eye,  while  nearly  all  the  warnings 
against  evil  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  we  may  understand  how 
peculiarly  subject  to  temptation  is  the  deaf  youth.  He  goes  out 
into  the  world.  He  sees  all  that  any  one  sees,  and  more,  perhaps. 
But  he  is  shut  out  from  all  the  warnings  against  pursuing  the 
course  of  temptation. 

As  to  the  church  a  child  should  join,  I  tell  them,  ^'The  church 
that  is  good  enough  for  your  parents  is  good  enough  for  you." 
I  am  a  Methodist  because  my  father  was.  If  he  had  been  a  Pres- 
byterian I  would  have  been  one,  too.  Any  church,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 
If  we  lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  any  one  of  them  we  would  be 
a  good  deal  better  than  we  are. 

President  Mott — Do  you  have  in  Illinois  a  ''Liberty  of 
Conscience  Law,"  which  forbids  religious  instruction  in  your 
State  institutions? 

Dr.  Gillett — No. 

President  Mott — We  have  in  Minnesota.  When  it  was 
passed  I  went  down  to  the  legislature  to  see  about  it,  but  they 
said  it  did  not  apply  to  us,  as  the  deaf  are  exceptional.  We  are 
included  by  the  letter,  but  not  by  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Gillett — We  have  at  the  Jacksonville  Institution  a  lect- 
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lire  in  the  morning  and  a  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Sunday  lecture,  I  find,  has  a  very  good  influence.  We  try  to 
give  it  a  direct  bearing  on  the  every  day  institution  life,  and  the 
eifect  may  oft,en  be  seen  in  the  improved  conduct  of  some  quarrel- 
some or  refractory  boy  or  girl.  Sunday  afternoon  the  library, 
containing  six  thousand  volumes,  is  thrown  open  to  the  children, 
who  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian.  Every  Sunday 
morning  a  Sunday  paper,  suitable  to  his  age  and  understanding, 
is  given  to  each  child. 

Mr.  Pratt — I  may  not  be  speaking  quite  to  the  question,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  that,  because  I  have  been  for  eight  years  out 
of  the  work  and  have  but  recently  re-entered  it,  it  is  possible 
that  I  notice  a  greater  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  signs  than 
those  who  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  work.  I  think 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  teachers  frequently  pick  up  their  signs 
from  the  children,  instead  of  learning  them  from  experienced  # 
teachers.  They  thus  get  a  corruption  of  the  sign  language,  which 
they,  in  turn,  impart  to  their  classes ;  and  hence  the  degeneracy 
of  the  uniform  language  into  a  number  of  dialects,  as  it  were. 

On  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  I  feel  that 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  It  is  truly  the  most  difficult  and  puz- 
zling problem  we  are  asked  to  solve.  Any  instruction  which  is 
addressed  merely  to  the  hand  or  the  mind,  unless  coupled  with 
religious  teaching  which  goes  down  to  the  heart  and  transforms 
it,  leaves  'Hhe  last  state  of  that  man  worse  than  the  first."  It 
is  a  question  whether  compulsory  religious  instruction  strikes 
very  deep.  When  the  pupils  feel  that  their  teachers  don't  want 
to  give  up  an  hour  of  their  Sunday  ease  to  them, — that  they  do 
it  grudgingly  and  because  they  must,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  them 
much  good.  But,  if  the  pupils  may  feel  that  ^'my  teacher  loves 
my  soul  better  than  her  own  ease  or  her  salary,"  then  he  must 
be  benefited  by  her  instruction. 

By  far  the  most  effective  Sunday-school  work  in  our  institution 
has  been  done  by  one  lady  teacher  who  felt  it  laid  upon  her  heart 
to  do  something  for  the  girls.  She  begun  by  inviting  five  or  six 
of  those  who  seemed  to  feel  most  interest  in  the  matter,  to  gather 
in  her  room  Sunday  afternoon.  The  class  rapidly  grew  to  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  there  were  such  genuine  conversions  as  could 
never  have  come  about  if  the  instruction  had  not  been  voluntary 
instead  of  compulsory,  or  if  the  teacher  had  not  risen  to  some- 
thing higher  than  even  the  purest  moral  precepts. 

Mr.  Hammond — We  have  in  the  Iowa  Institution  regular 
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morning  services,  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  a  teacher, 
visitor  or  clergyman.  It  is  the  custom  to  invite  ministers  of  all 
denominations  to  speak  to  the  children,  some  one  interpreting 
for  them.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  a  lecture,  and  sometimes 
teachers  or  pupils  tell  interesting  stories  to  the  children.  Then 
each  teacher  takes  her  own  class  to  her  recitation  room.  Some- 
times, by  doubling  classes,  the  teachers  relieve  themselves  upon 
alternate  weeks.  They  are  all  willing  to  do  the  Sunday  work, 
realizing  how  their  pupils  are  dependent  upon  them  for  their  re- 
ligious instruction.  We  have  also  a  boys'  and  girls'  prayer- 
meeting  separately,  over  Avhich  the  teachers  exercise  some  su- 
pervision. 

President  Mott— Why  do  you  not  bring  the  boys  and  girls 
together  in  prayer-meeting  ? 

Me.  Hammond— We  find  that  there  is  not  the  same  freedom 
of  expression  in  each  other's  presence.  Each  do  better  without 
the  other,  and  prefer  the  present  arrangement. 

I  confess  I  have  not  seen  as  much  practical  benefit  from  the 
religious  instruction  as  I  could  desire.  I  have  not  infrequently 
found  that  the  boy  who  on  one  day  would  make  a  fluent  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  would,  on  the  day  following,  steal,  —  and  if 
he  were  caught,  he  would  lie  to  get  out  of  it.  I  say  I  have  seen 
enough  of  this  to  make  me  anxious  as  to  the  actual  benefit  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  them.  Yet  I  suppose  such  things 
happen  in  other  Sunday-schools  and  churches,  and  perhaps  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in  general. 

Mr.  Dobyns— It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  the  superin- 
tendent in  Mississippi  has  charge  of  two  institutions,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  for  which  the  people  of  the  South  feel  more  grateful  to 
the  people  of  the  North  than  for  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  and 
enlighten  the  condition  of  superstitious  ignorance  of  the  colored 
population  among  us.  The  philanthropic  ^^'orthern  people  who 
are  founding  colored  churches  and  schools  in  the  South  have 
our  warmest  gratitude ;  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  in  her  official  capacity,  is  not  behind  them  in  this 
work,  and  that  as  a  State  we  deeply  appreciate  their  services, 
and  desire  to  co  operate  with  them  in  their  efforts. 
The  discussion  was  voted  closed. 

Dr.  Mattocks,  of  Faribault,  asked  permission  to  thank  the 
Conference,  in  behalf  gf  the  citizens  of  Faribault,  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  so  worthily  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mott  by  his  elec- 
41 
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tion  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  this  body.  He  said:  ''I  will 
not  say  half  as  much  as  I  would  if  Mr.  Mott  were  not  in  the 
room;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  you  could  not  have  honored  another 
of  Faribault's  citizens  whom  we  more  delight  to  honor  than  Mr. 
Mott  himself." 

Mr.  ^^'oyes  read  a  telegram  from  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell,  sent  on  his 
way  to  Madison,  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics with  regard  to  deaf-mutes,  to  the  end  that  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  number,  cause  and  degree  of  deafness,  inter- 
marriage and  other  important  particulars  might  be  obtained.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  ^^^oyes,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
apprise  Prof.  Bell  that  the  Conference  had  anticipated  his  sug- 
gestion by  the  appointment  of  such  a  bureau  of  statistics  the  day 
previous;  and,  also,  that  his  name  was  among  the  five  of  those 
appointed  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Westervelt,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  offered 
the  follOAving  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  our  esteemed  friend  and  host,  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes  ;  to  the  matron,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Hale,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  ihe  institution,  for  their  untiring  exertions  to 
make  our  stay  in  Faribault  agreeable  ;  and  we  desire  to  assure  them  that  in  the 
sense  of  being  at  home,  which  has  filled  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference,  our  hosts  have  the  proof  of  the  complete  success  of  their  labors  of  love. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mathison,  and  adopted  by 
a  hearty  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  IS^oyes  — I  don't  know  as  a  man  is  to  be  thanked  very 
much  for  doing  his  duty.  During  the  past  years  in  which  we 
have  so  often  enjoyed  the  favors  and  the  hospitality  of  different 
members  of  this  Conference,  we  have  always  felt  a  desire  to  make 
you  some  return.  It  was  with  joy  that  we  learned  your  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  to  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  our  Fifth  Quadrennial  Conference;  and 
now,  while  you  have  been  here  with  us,  we  have  only  tried  to 
return  some  of  the  favors  and  compliments  of  which  we  have 
been  the  frequent  recipients  in  the  past.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
been  favored  with  cool  days  and  refreshing  nights,  and,  more 
than  all,  that  this  meeting  has  been  so  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
and  that  it  has  proven  a  genuine  love-feast  to  us  all. 
Dr.  E.  a.  Fay — I  wish  to  submit  the  following: 


Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  tendered  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  for  the  bountiful  hospitality 
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with  which  its  members  have  been  entertained;  also,  to  the  citizens  of  Fari- 
bault, for  their  courteous  endeavors  to  make  our  visit  pleasant;  and  that  we 
congratulate  both  trustees  and  citizens  upon  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
noble  institution  with  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  become  acquainted. 

Dr.  Fay  made  some  remarks  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Simpson — I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  deaf  members  of  this  Conference  are  tendered 
to  all  who  have  so  kindly  interpreted  its  proceedings. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hammond  read  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Omaha,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Dobyns  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  tendered  the  correspondents' 
who  have  so  faithfully  and  fully  reported  the  proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Miss  Barton  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  tender  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter , 
for  his  faithful  and  efficient  services  as  secretary. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Crouter— I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  resolu- 
tion the  Conference  is  kind  enough  to  adopt,  and,  also,  to  offer 
the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  tendered  to  Miss  Nellie 
Pease,  of  Faribault,  for  her  beautiful  floral  tributes. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Pratt  offered  the  following  resolution,  prefacing  it  with 
a  few  remarks  testifying  his  personal  appreciation  of  President 
Mott: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  due  and  are  hereby  most  heart- 
ily tendered  to  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott,  for  the  most  acceptable  manner  in  which  he 
has  presided  over  the  meetings  of  this  body ;  and  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference beg  leave  to  wish  their  honored  president  many  years  of  happiness 
among  those  he  has  loved  and  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

The  resolution  was  most  heartily  adopted. 
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President  Mott,  stepping  down  from  the  platform,  said :  I 
feel  now  that  I  want  to  get  right  down  among  you  and  talk  a«  a 
brother  to  brothers  and  sisters.  As  far  as  your  resolutions  refer 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, I  can  understand  them.  But  when  I  come  to  consider  that 
some  of  this  great  honor  is  intended  for  me  personally  (and  I  can 
not  but  take  it  so),  I  can't  understand  that.  I  don't  know  why 
you  made  me  your  president.  I  don't  know  why  you  have 
thought  it  proper  to  use  the  expressions  of  personal  esteem  and 
regard  which  this  resolution  contains.  But  I  suppose  you  think 
I  love  this  institution  and  this  work.  Well,  I  do.  But  I  have  a 
very  large  family  which  I  love  better.  There  is  enough  there  to 
absorb  the  affection  of  one  able-bodied  man.  And  next,  I  love 
that  imbecile  school  over  yonder.  You  may  say  what  you  please, 
they  are  the  smartest  folks  in  the  State.  I  tell  you  they  are  more 
like  little  babes,  and  they  get  right  up  to  my  heart  as  nobody  else 
can.  And  then,  next,  I  love  the  blind  that  are  neighbors  to  you, 
for  they  are  more  unfortunate,  more  helpless,  need  more  tender- 
ness and  care.  And  then  we  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  grad- 
ing and  improving  for  them  lately,  and  that  makes  them  seem 
nearer.  Well,  then,  here  you  are,  seventh  or  eighth  in  my  heart ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  if  I  love  you  less  it  is  only  because  you  need  it 
less.  When  this  institution  sent  out  its  last  class  I  said,  ''Now 
the  good  Lord  may  call  me  just  as  soon  as  He  has  a  mind  to." 
But  if  I  am  to  receive  such  honors  and  such  appreciation  as  this, 
I  think  I  shall  want  to  live  a  long,  long  time. 

By  vote  of  the  Conference,  all  records  were  ordered  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Noyes  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  committee  on  arrangements, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Eogers,  was 
continued  to  arrange  for  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Gallaudet— I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  adjourn. 

Dr.  Gillett— Let  us  sing  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 
The  Conference  joined  in  the  hymn,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
president  declared  the  Conference  adjourned  without  date. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

On  the  cars  and  on  the  steamer,  in  Madison,  Wis. : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  extend  their  most  heaity 

thanks  to  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  care  in  providing  for 

our  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  our  journey  to  and  from  Faribault,  July  16. 

Also,  to  Superintendent  J.  W.  Swiler,  for  his  kind  and  thoughtful  attention  in 

providing  a  delightful  excursion  on  Lake  Mendota. 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  includes  the  two  years  begin- 
ing  August  1,  1882,  and  ending  July  31,  1884. 

For  the  first  school  year  there  were  in  attendance  thirty-six 
pupils,  of  whom  nineteen  were  males,  and  seventeen  females. 

For  the  second  school  year  there  were  in  attendance  thirty-four 
pupils  of  whom  nineteen  were  males,  and  fifteen  females. 

Iso  changes  in  officers  and  teachers  occurred  during  this  time, 
except  in  shop  foreman. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  two  teachers  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, Miss  Mary  Kirk,  and  Miss  Alice  Mott,  and  the  assis- 
tant teacher  in  the  Music  Department,  Mr.  Albert  Fleckenstein, 
closed  their  connection  with  the  school ;  the  first  named  to  enter 
upon  the  matrimonial  state,  and  the  last  two  to  continue  their 
education  further.  Their  services  have  been  faithful,  earnest  and 
devoted,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they  were  parted 
with. 
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Their  places  have  been  filled  by  the  employment,  for  the  com- 
ing year,  in  the  Literary  Department,  of  Mr.  W.  E.  L.  Jenks, 
late  of  Carleton  College,  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Rohow,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  and  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Mr.  David  Davis,  who  last  year  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

These  teachers  have  all  entered  heartily  upon  their  work  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  maintain  the  standard 
of  the  past  and  show  abundant  and  satisfactory  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

Mr.  Edward  Marum,  a  pupil,  takes  charge  of  the  broom  shop 
for  the  coming  year.  He  has  had  sufficient  experience  in  the 
charge  of  the  shop  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  successful  work 
there. 

The  school  work  has  gone  on  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  study  given  in  connection  with  this  report,  with 
such  variations  as  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
seemed  to  demand. 

Classes  have  been  conducted  in  the  following  branches :  Read- 
ing in  the  ordinary  embossed  letter  and  in  the  New  York  point 
system,  writing,  spelling,  object  lessons,  mental  and  practical 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  grammar, 
etymological  spelling  and  defining,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  Latin  and  German. 

In  the  music  department  instruction  has  been  given  upon  the 
piano,  cabinet  organ,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello.  Instrumental 
music  forms  the  most  important  part  of  our  music  work,  and 
every  pupil  is  instructed  in  it  who  shows  any  capability  in  that 
direction.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  so  instructed  will  become  sufficiently  proficient  in  music 
to  make  their  knoAvledge  and  skill  a  source  of  self-support.  Yet 
some  will  do  so,  and  even  if  none  did,  the  great  addition  to  the 
fature  happiness  which  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  music 
gives,  would  fully  justify  the  effort  and  expense  which  is  involved 
in  such  instruction. 

With  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  class  singing,  for  which  purpose  the  school  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  each  of  which  meets  twice  a  week  for 
instruction  and  practice.  Two  classes  in  harmony,  also,  each 
meet  twice  a  week,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  New  York 
point  system  of  musical  notation. 

A  much-needed  addition  to  our  musical  outfit  has  been  made 
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in  the  purchase  of  an  excellent  Estey  cabinet  organ,  of  sufacient 
size  and  compass  for  our  present  needs. 

The  art  of  piano -tuning  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
desirable  and  lucrative  occui^ation  for  such  blind  persons  as  have 
sufficient  natural  ability  for  it.  One  of  our  graduates  who  left 
this  institution  some  years  ago,  with  such  musical  training  as 
we  had  been  able  to  give  him,  has  since  taken  a  course  in  piano- 
tuning  in  the  Boston  School  for  the  Blind,  and  now  fills  an  im- 
portant and  remunerative  position  as  piano  tuner  in  a  leading 
St.  Paul  music  house.  Heretofore,  the  number  of  pupils  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  instruction  in  this  art  has  been  so 
small  as  hardly  to  justify  its  introduction ;  but  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  something  can  be  profitably  done  in  this  direction. 

Musical  exhibitions  have  been  given  at  the  close  of  each  year's 
work,  which  show  a  creditable  progress  in  the  pupils  of  the  music 
department. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  interest  was  aroused  among 
the  pupils  in  dramatic  representation,  and  two  public  entertain- 
ments were  given,  one  of  which,  a  version  of  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  appropriate 
music,  attracted  much  attention  both  from  the  novelty  of  th^ 
entertainment  and  the  readiness  of  the  pupils  in  their  parts. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  the  girls  spend  two  hours  each 
afternoon  in  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  beadwork  and 
other  fancy  work,  and  assist  to  some  extent  at  other  times  in  the 
household  work.  The  older  boys  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  the 
broom  shop.  The  Industrial  Department,  while  not  financially 
self-sustaining,  is  of  great  value  in  inculcating  habits  of  industry 
and  in  securing  for  the  blind  a  degree  of  manual  training  other- 
wise imposvsible,  aside  from  the  definite  practical  result  of  fitting 
them  for  competition  with  the  seeing  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  division  of  school  work  in  force,  places  the  school  room 
work  proper  in  the  forenoon,  the  industrial  work  mainly  in  the 
afternoon,  while  the  evening  is  devoted  to  study,  recreation,  and 
to  listening  to  reading.  The  musical  practice  is  distributed 
throughout  the  day. 

The  great  event  during  the  period  of  this  report  is  the  erection 
and  occupation  of  a  new  main  building  during  the  years  1883  and 
1884.  The  building  was  begun  before  the  close  of  the  school  term, 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
The  opening  of  the  term  1883-4  was  deferred  nine  weeks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  new  building,  and  of  the 
42 
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unfinislied  repairs  in  the  old  buildings,  wMcli  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  remodeled,  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  structure.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  new  building  was  occupied  at  the  opening 
of  the  term,  and  the  conduct  of  the  school  during  its  completion 
was  attended  with  many  annoyances  and  embarassments  from  the 
presence  of  workmen  and  material  in  the  building,  but  these 
inconveniences  are  now  happily  over,  and  the  substantial  results 
of  a  building  ample  in  size  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses fully  compensate  for  those  temporary  annoyances. 

The  grading  and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  laying  out  of 
drives,  putting  in  of  a  cistern,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  fire  protection  both  inside  and  outside  the 
buildings,  were  all  much  needed,  and  have  been  completed,  much 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  institution. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  good.  Two  deaths  of  pupils  have  occurred  during 
that  time,  but  neither  of  them  at  the  institution.  Frank  Miles, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  institution  in  September,  1882,  had 
hereditary  tendencies  to  consumption,  which  developed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  to  his 
home  in  January,  1883,  where  he  died  the  next  March. 

Arthur  Harrington  was  admitted  to  the  institution  in  1879, 
and  had  regularly  attended  since  that  time.  A  slight  rheumatic 
attack  detained  him  at  the  institutionfor  a  week  after  the  close  of 
the  term,  in  June,  1884,  after  which  time  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Chester,  Minn.,  where  he  died  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  September,  1884. 

A  list  of  the  uneducated  blind  in  the  State  is  given  with  this 
report.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  forty-five  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty -five  who  have  never 
attended  this  school.  Some  of  these  are  known  to  be  physically 
incapable  of  attendance,  and  it  is  probable  that  owing  to  defective 
sources  of  information,  a  few  of  the  others  may  have  been  incor- 
rectly entered  in  this  list,  but  past  experience  would  indicate  that 
there  are  enough  yet  unknown  to  balance  these  cases,  so  that  the 
number  given  is  presumably  about  what  should  be  added  to  the 
school.  Circulars  and  all  necessary  information  have  been  sent 
to  all  of  these  persons,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  successive 
years,  but  for  various  reasons,  well  understood  by  all  educators 
of  the  blind,  they  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  improve  the  opportun- 
ity the  State  proffers  them.  The  tenderness  of  parents  for  their 
timid  and  helpless  blind  children,  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
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blind  child  to  leave  home  and  its  known  and  loved  surroundings 
for  an  unknown  and  remote  institution,  easily  account  for  a  part 
of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  these  persons  to  utilize  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  indifference  and 
ignorance  in  many  cases  deprive  the  helpless  child  of  these 
advantages. 

I  estimate  that  there  will  be  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
this  school  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  August  1,  1885,  the 
sum  of  $i3,500,and  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1886,  the 
sum  of  $^4,500,  provided  that  the  increase  of  attendance  should 
be  only  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  during  that  period. 

The  beautiful  and  appropriate  donation  of  a  plaster  copy  of 
Miss  Peabody's  (Mrs.  Hawthorne)  well  knoAvn  bust  of  Laura 
Bridgman  by  Mrs.  Peter  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  calls  for 
special  mention,  and  the  thanks  of  the  pupils  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  her  for  this  token  of  her  interest  in  them. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  pupils  in  particular, 
are  also  due  and  are  most  heartly  tendered  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Faribault  Bepublican,  the  Bice  Cowity  Journal,  and  the  North- 
western Clironicle  for  the  donation  of  these  papers,  and  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  LqyjnncotVs  Magazme^  the  New 
TorJc  Tribune,  the  Minneapols  Daily  Tribune,  and  the  Saint  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  for  reduced  rates  upon  their  publications. 

To  the  managers  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  the  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  the  Chicago  &  ]S"orthwestern  railroads,  are  hereby  tendered 
our  thanks,  not  only  for  reduced  rates  for  our  pupils  upon  their 
respective  roads,  but  also  for  the  kindness,  care  and  courtesy 
which  they  have  uniformily  extended  to  our  pupils  in  their  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  Institution. 

In  closing  I  will  anticipate  what  more  properly  belongs  to  a 
future  report  by  stating  that  there  are  now  (Nov.  10th),  in  atten- 
dance thirty-eight  pupils,  a  larger  number  than  have  ever  before 
been  present  at  any  time,  and  that  the  school  is  meeting  with 
all  reasonable  expectations  in  its  progress  during  this  school 
term. 

J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent. 
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4 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND.  ' 


COUESE  OF  STUDY  FOE  EIGHT  YEAES. 


I. 

Reading — 1.  Line  Print:  Butler's  or  Boston  Eeaders. 

2.  Point  Print :  Appleton's  Eeaders. 
felling — Eeading  Lessons;  Wisconsin  Speller. 
Arithmetic — Oral;  with  Counting  Frame,  etc. 
Object  Lessons — In  common  things;  learn  to  tell  by  touch,  and 
their  use. 

Becitations — Simple  pieces;  with  special  attention  to  articulation 
and  correct  pronunciation. 

II. 

Eeading — 1.  Line:  Star  Eeaders  and  Books  of  Nature. 

2.  Point:  Children's  Tales  and  Gospel  of  John. 

Spelling — Wisconsin  Speller,  and  reading  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Colburn's  Mental,  and  exercises  in  notation  and  nu- 
meration on  type  slate. 

Geography — Oral  lessons  in  direction,  etc.    Map  of  U.  S. — Our 
World,  No.  1. 

Wr^iting — N.  Y.  Point. 

Object  Lessons — In  common  things;  on  Geometrical  forms;  on 
Weights  and  Measures. 
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Recitations — Pieces  of  Prose  and  Poetry;  Dialogues,  and  telling 
short  stories. 

III. 

Reading — 1.  Line:  Selected  works.  2.  Point:  Selected  works. 
Spelling — Written  in  point. 

Arithmetic — Colburn's  and  exercises  in  written  arithmetic  on 
type  slate  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

Geography — Our  World,  ^o.  1,  with  map  study. 

TJ,  S.  History — Elementary:    Selected  periods  in  oral  lessons 

with  illustrative  stories. 
Writing — With  pencil  on  grooved  board. 

Object  Lesso7is — On  plants  and  trees;  learn  to  recognize,  and 
uses. 

Recitations — As  before  and  practice  in  letter  writing  in  point 
and  pencil. 

lY. 

Reading — 1.  Line:  In  assigned  books  with  stated  reports,  but 
no  recitation.  2.  Point :  Same  a8  in  line,  alternat- 
ing with  it, 

Spelling — Written  in  point  with  definitions. 

Arithmetic — Eobinson's  Practical;  using  slate  to  illustrate  meth- 
ods, but  working  examples  orally. 

U,  8.  History — Higginson's,  with  Anderson's  chronological  tables 
and  map  study  of  United  States. 

Geography — Our  World,  No.  2. 

Writing — With  pencil. 

Object  Lessons — On  animals,  especially  domestic,  and  on  parts  of 
human  body  and  comparative  illustrations. 

Recitations — Short  compositions  and  oral  lessons  on  parts  of 
speech. 

Y. 

Reading — In  Point  and  Line,  as  last  year,  with  special  reference 

to  studies  pursued. 
Spelling — In  Etymological  Speller. 

Arithmetic — Eobinson's  Practical;  with  use  of  point  slate  in  re- 
taining partial  results  in  long  examples. 
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Geografphy  — Onr  World,  No.  2,  with  oral  lessons  in  Physical 

Geography. 
U.  S.  jff^stor?/— Higginson's  Completed. 

General  History —  Swuitoii^ s  Outlines,  to  succeed  Higginson's. 
Natural  History— Tennefs,  and  oral  lessons. 
Gom2)osition— With  oral  lessons  in  Syntax. 

VI. 

Beading— With  reference  to  studies  pursued. 
General  History— ^winton'f^  Outlines,  with  Schmitz's  Histories 
read. 

P%sio%?/— Cutter's,  with  oral  lessons  on  Hygiene. 

Analysis  and  Parsing— And  review  of  oral  lessons  in  Grammar. 

Civil  Government  and  Political  Econoyny—:^ ovdhoff'^  Politics  for 
Young  Americans,  with  chapters  from  Perry's  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  study  of  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Composition — With  oral  lessons  on  Rhetoric. 
This  completes  the  regular  course. 

VII. 

Beading—With  reference  to  studies  pursued. 

Mathematics— Blective:    Arithmetic  reviewed,  or  Algebra  or 

Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy —UoUe  &  Gillet's. 

Physical  Geography— GnjoVs,  with  lessons  in  descriptive  astron- 
omy. 

English  History —  Thslheimer^  s,  etc. 

VIII. 

Beadi7ig—With  reference  to  studies  pursued. 
Mathematics — Elective :    Algebra  or  Geometry. 
Geology— T>Sin?i^^  short  story,  with  lessons  in  descriptive  Chemis- 
try. 

Mental  Philosophy.  ) 
Moral  Philosophy.  | 

English  and  American  Literature— Brooke  &  Lawrence's  primers 
and  Shaw's  History  of  English  Literature. 
This  completes  the  regular  and  special  courses. 
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MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


CmCULAR. 

This  school  is  located  iu  the  city  of  Faribault,  and  is  free  to  all 
the  blind  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  between  the  ages  often  and 
twenty-five  years,  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

Six  years  is  the  regular  period  of  instruction,  but  at  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  two  additional  years  may  be  granted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
and  such  higher  branches  as  the  pupils  are  capable  of  mastering 
in  the  period  allotted.  Special  attention  is  given  to  musical 
training,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Instruction  is  given 
upon  the  piano,  cabinet  organ  and  the  violin  to  all  who  desire  it 
and  who  are  capable  of  making  satisfactory  progress  upon  these 
instruments. 

All  the  boys  of  sufficient  age  and  strength  are  taught  the  trade 
of  broom-making,  in  which  work  a  portion  of  each  day  is  spent. 

The  girls  are  daily  instructed  in  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
knitting  and  fancy  bead  work,  and  in  some  kinds  of  household 
work. 

There  is  no  charge  to  the  parent  for  the  board,  tuition  and 
care  of  the  pupil,  but  the  parent  must  provide  sufficient  com- 
fortable clothing  and  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  [pupil  to 
and  from  the  school. 

There  is  but  one  vacation,  which  begins  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June  and  continues  until  its  opening  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September.    'No  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of 
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pupils  during  the  vacation,  hence  parents  must  take  their  chil- 
dren home  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  superintendent,  matron  and  teachers  reside  in  the  same 
building  with  the  pupils,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  combine,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  comforts  of  a  home  with  the  advantages  of  a 
school. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  by  the  pupils,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Parents  are 
urged  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
these  habits  by  their  children  before  they  come  to  school  and 
their  practice  during  the  vacation. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission,  containing  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  answered  for  the  pupils,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  upon  application.    No  pupil  will  be  admitted 
until  this  application,  with  the  questions  satisfactorily  answered, 
*  is  received  by  the  superintendent. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  for  instruction  in  reading  raised 
print  will  be  furnished  u^on  application,  and  the  superintend- 
ent will  gladly  give  information  or  advice  as  to  the  preliminary 
training  and  instruction  of  children. 

All  applications  for  admission  and  letters  of  inquiry  should  be 
addressed  to 

J.  J.  Dow, 
Sup't  School  for  the  Blind. 

Faribault,  Minn. 
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APPLICATION  PAPER 


This  school  forms  one  branch  of  the  Minnesota  Institute  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  School 
for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles,  but  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  institute,  both  in  its  buildings,  superinten- 
dency  and  internal  organization.  It  is  free  to  all  blind  children 
in  Minnesota  between  ten  and  twenty -five  years  of  age  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  instruction.  Parents  and  guardians  of  blind 
children  who  are  desirous  of  placing  them  in  this  school  are  re- 
quested to  write  out  clear  and  definite  answers  to  all  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  forward  the  ajiplication  paper  thus  filled  out 
to  the  superintendent.  With  this  application  paper  is  sent  a 
circular  containing  all  necessary  information  concerning  the 
school,  which  is  to  be  retained  by  the  friends  of  the  applicant. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  ajDplicant  1 

2.  What  was  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  applicant? 

3.  What  are  the  full  names  of  the  father  and  mother? 
I.  What  is  the  nationality  of  the  parents  ? 

5.  Is  either  parent  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second  marriage  taken 
place  ? 

6.  If  the  parents  are  dead  or  have  ceased  to  provide  for  the 
applicant,  who  is  the  guardian? 

7.  Will  the  parents  or  guardian  take  charge  of  the  applicant 
during  the  summer  vacation  and  provide  suitable  clothing  during 
the  school  term  ? 

8.  What  is  the  post  office  address  of  the  i^arents  or  guardian? 

9.  What  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  on  what  road  is  it  ? 

43 
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10.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  the  applicant's  brothers 
and  sisters? 

11.  At  what  age  did  the  applicant's  blindness  occur  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  it? 

*12.  State  whether  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  applicant  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic  or  insane. 

*13.  Was  there  any  relation  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 

14.  Can  the  applicant  see  any?    If  so,  how  much? 

15.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  examined  or  specially  treated 
by  an  oculist?    If  so,  when  and  by  whom? 

16.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  to  school?    If  so,  when, 
where,  and  for  how  long  a  time? 

17.  Is  the  applicant — 

1.  Of  sound  mind? 

2.  In  good  health? 

3.  Free  from  physical  deformity? 

4.  Free  from  immoral  habits? 

5.  Free  from  contagious  diseases? 

6.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors? 

7.  Subject  to  epileptic  fits? 

18.  Has  the  applicant  been  vaccinated?  If  so,  how  long  since? 

19.  Has  the  applicant  had  — 

1.  The  measles? 

2.  The  scarlet  fever  ? 

3.  The  small  pox? 

4.  The  mumps  ? 

5.  The  whooping  cough  ? 

6.  Cerebro  spinal  meningitis? 

20.  What  church  is  it  desired  that  the  applicant  should  at- 
tend on  Sunday?  .    ^  n 

21.  Is  it  purposed  to  give  the  applicant  the  benefit  ot  a  lull 
course  of  study  (eight  years)  in  this  school? 

22.  Is  the  applicant  a  resident  of  Minnesota? 

23.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  person 
who  filled  out  this  blank? 

*  Questions  12  and  13  need  not  be  answered  where  blindness  was  cansed  by 
accident. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


Name. 


Anderson,  Anna  

Arnett,  Lizzie  

Battin.  Albert  

Bosshart,  George.... 
Cameron,  Sandy  .... 

Carroll,  Maggie  

Case,  Maud  

Caw,  Nona  

Constans,  Edward.., 
Desreuleau,  Remi... 

Erickson,  Jennie  

Eves,  Mary  

Farmer,  Frederick . . . 

Fenske,  Albert  

Ferber,  Henry  

Harrington,  Arthur. 

Harper,  George  

Houdek,  John  

Hurl  but,  Irene  

Jackman,  Frank  

Jones,  Lena  

Leveen,  Mattie  

Lewis,  May  

Linehan,  John  

Marum,  Edward  

McGinnis,  Charles... 

Miles,  Frank  

Murphy,  Joseph  

Murphy,  Thomas  ... 

Peterson,  Eva  

Richardson,  Seth  

Roher,  Frank  

Roher,  John  

Ross,  Elmer  

Ross,  Sarah  

Schroeder,  Fred  

Truax,  Mary  

Vanduzee,  Lurilla... 

Webb,  Clara  

Westcott,  Myrtle.... 

Whipple,  Viola  

Wilkins,  Minnie  


Age. 


18 
17 
21 
10 
11 
10 
10 

8 
11 
16 
10 
18 

9 
16 
14 
10 
13 
13 
16 

9 
16 
10 
15 
10 
32 
13 
18 
13 
17 
16 
23 
11 
10 
14 
15 
10 
15 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 


Date  of 
Admission. 


Sept.,  1881 
Sept.,  1881 
Sept.,  1881 
Sept.,  1880 
Nov.,  1883 
Sept.,  1882 
Jan.,  1881 
Sept.,  1880 
Sept.,  1880 
Oct.,  1882 
Nov.,  1883 
Oct.,  1874 
Sept.,  1877 
Sept.,  1882 
Sept.,  1878 
Jan.,  1879 
Nov.,  1883 
Jan.,  1883 
Sept.,  1879 
Nov.,  1880 
Sept.,  1880 
Sept.,  1879 
Dec,  1881 
Sept.,  1880 
Oct.,  1881 
Sept.,  1879 
Sept.,  1882 
Sept.,  1882 
Sept.,  1876 
Sept.,  1876 
Feb.,  1882 
Mar.,  1881 
Mar.,  1884 
Oct.,  1881 
Jan.,  1883 
Sept.,  1882 
Sept.,  1878 
Nov.,  1883 
Sept.,  1882 
Sept.,  1878 
Sept.,  1881 
Oct.,  1879 


Post  Office. 


County. 


Red  Wing  

Beaver  Falls... 

Lakeville  

Morristown  ... 

Duluth  

Duluth  

Dodge  Centre. 

Chatfield   

Mankato  

Bt-lle  Prairie .. 

Lake  City  

Owatonna  

Spring  Valley. 

New  Ulm  

Pine  Island  ... 

Chester  

Minneapolis... 

Bird  Island  

Byron  

Shakopee   

Eden  Lake  

Marine  Mills.. 

Lewiston  

Minneapolis... 

Kasson  

Lauriston   

Kasota   

Janesville  

Morris  

Montevideo  ... 
Beaver  Falls... 

Rush  City  

Faribault  

St.  Johns  

Verndale   

Minneapolis  .. 

Hastings  , 

Jacks'  n  

Forest  Mills... 
Minneapolis... 

Northome  

Faribault  


Goodhue. 

Renville. 

Dakota. 

Rice. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Dodge. 

Fillmore. 

B  ue  Earth. 

Morrison. 

Wabasha. 

Steele. 

Fillmore. 

Brown. 

Goodhue. 

Olmsted. 

Hennepin. 

Renville. 

Olmsted. 

Scott. 

Stearns. 

Washington. 

Winona. 

Hennepin. 

D.  dge. 

Chippewa. 

Le  Sueur. 

Wasecca. 

Stevens. 

Chippewa. 

Renville. 

Chisago. 

Rice. 

Kandiyohi. 

Wadena. 

Hennepin. 

Dakota. 

Jackson. 

Goodhue. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 

Rice. 


Total,  42. 
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mmes  of  Blind  Children  in  Minnesota  who  Jmve  not  attended  this 

School. 


Allen,  Wesley  

Abbott,    

Bradley,  Mary  

Brambille,  Anna  

Bayles,  Charles  L  

Bakkin,    

Baeder  Josephine  

Backman,  Hammon  

Clewett,  Emily  

Clewett,  Celine  

Carroll,  John  

Calverly,  Eddie  

Cumings,  Ella  

Carl,  Wetman  

Chowan,  Alva  

Coudriske,    

Dikern,  Clara  

Flooding,  Bertha  

Ferguson,  Willie  

Fenske,  Anna  

Guest  Robert  

Grosquest,  Fred  

Grosquest,  Charles  

Goudy,  Lizzie....  

Habzriehter,  Cornelius 
Hanson,  Salmon  

Hyssel,    

Hyssel,   

Johnson,  Isabella  

Kripner,  Eva  

Kuske,  Robert  

Lambert,  Mary  C  

Lambert,  William  A... 

Mead,  Bertha  

Mathiason,  Mathias  . .. 

Masher,  Edgar  

Mayer,  Andrew  

Myers,  Mary  

Miles,  Abram  

Miles,  Alva  

Mann,     

Miller,   


Age. 


24 
15 
19 
7 
21 
19 


16 
14 

7 
14 
13 
24 
17 

8 
10 

8 
15 
13 
12 
20 
17 

8 
16 

9 


19 

21 
11 

9 

12 
7 
20 
23 
16 
5 
15 


Post  Office. 


Utica  

Forest  City... 
Arlington .... 

Benson   

Rosendale — 

Vernon   

Minneapolis. 
Castle  Rock  . 
White  Bear.. 
White^  Bear.. 

Duluth  

Duluth  

Fountain. 
La  Crescent 
Northome , 
Hastings. 
Whalan 
Alexandria 
Fountain. 

New^  Ulm  

Nora   

Cottage  Grove... 
Cottage  Grove.. 

Stanton   

Mountain  Lake. 

Wacouta  

Pickwick  

Pickwick  

Hazel  wood. 
Meriden 
Lake  Prairie. 
Pine  City. 
Pine  City. 
Luverne 
Camp  Lake. 
Waseca . 
Winona. 
Minneapolis. 
Kasota. 

Kasota  

St.  Paul  

Minneapolis. 


County. 


Winona. 

Meeker. 

Sibley. 

Swift. 

Watonwan. 

Dodge. 

Hennepin. 

Dakota. 

Ramsey. 

Ramsey. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

Fillmore. 

Houston. 

Hennepin. 

Dakota. 

Fillmore. 

Douglas. 

Fillmore. 

Brown. 

Pope. 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Goodhue. 

Cottonwood. 

Goodhue. 

Winona. 

Winona. 

Rice. 

Steele. 

Nicollet. 

Pine. 

Pine. 

Rock. 

Swift. 

Waseca. 

Winona. 

Hennepin. 

Le  Sueur. 

Le  Sueur. 

Ramsey. 

Hennepin. 
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Name. 


Nelson,  Nels  

Nordstrom,  Carl  

Oleson,  Edwin  

Peterson,  Even  

Penderson,  Pauline. 

Palm,  Henry  

Phillips,   

Perry,  Minnie  

Quigley,  William  ... 

Schill,  Eemige.  

Sykora,  John  

Sykora,  Stephen  

Sykora,  Charles  

Swanson,  Huldah... 
Spreckels,  Herman. 

Sund,  Eddie  

Thorne,  Frank  , 

Whitney,  Jennie  

Wen  eel,  Mary  

Woodearth,  George., 
Waltman,  Drusilla.. 

Ward,  MaryS  

Wilson,  Anna  C  

Wood,  Jessie  


Age. 


24 
8 
23 
10 
17 
10 
23 


18 
12 
10 
14 
10 
14 
14 
10 

6 
20 

7 
15 
20 
12 
12 


Post  Office. 


Rolling  Fork. 
Stockholm .... 
Shell  Eock.... 

St.  James  

Colfax  

Litchfield  

Sibley  

Verndale  

Glencoe   

St.  Augusta . . 
Maple  Lake . . 
Maple  Lake . . 
Maple  Lake . . 

Red  Wing  

Red  Rock  

Stanchfield  ... 

St.  Francis  

Clinton  Mills., 

Waseca  

Utica  

Shaskatan  

Elk  Township 

Big  Lake  

New  Richland 


County. 


Pope. 

Wright. 

Freeborn. 

Kandiyohi. 

Meeker. 

Sibley. 

Wadena. 

McLeod. 

Stearns. 

Wright. 

Wright 

Wright. 

Goodhue. 

Mower. 

Isanti. 

Anoka. 

Steele. 

Waseca. 

Winona. 

Lincoln. 

Nobles. 

Sherburne. 

Waseca. 


Total,  66  :  School  age,  45. 
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Statement  of  Expenditukes  of  the  Schooj.  for  the  Blind,  foi:  hie 
Period  of  Three  Years  and  Eight  Months  Ending  July 
31,  1884.    From  the  Tabulation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 


Id 

<v 

CO 

Additions 

T3 
53 

to 

Total 

incl 

O 

Total 

Average 

property  on 

of 

Date  of 
Closing  of  Period. 

Number  of  days 
in  school  term. 

Average  number 

current 
expenses. 

expense 
per 
pupil. 

hand,  from 
"Current 
Expense 
Fund." 

"Current 
Expense 
Fund." 

1881,  Nov.  30  

266 

26.80 

$6,514.67 

$242.15 

$1,220.57 

$7,735.24 

1882,  Nov.  30  

273 

32.00 

7,530.76 

235.33 

510.64 

8,041.40 

1883,  July  31  

194 

30.66 

6,105.41 

199.13 

1,421.74 

7,527.15 

1884,  July  31  

210 

32.86 

9,817.42 

298.77 

5,884.52 

15,701.94 

Average  annual  expense  per  pupil,  for  three  years  and  eight  months,  $266.01. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Soperintendd  of  School  for  Hiots  and  Irakcik 


To  the  Directors : 

I  herewith  submit  the  third  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Training  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles.  Seventy-five  chil- 
dren have  been  connected  with  the  institution  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  present  number  is  sixty.  The  health  of  our 
children  has  been  very  good,  but  we  have  had  more  than  our 
usual  amount  of  sickness  among  the  boys,  due  largely,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  their  dormitories  and 
sitting  rooms,  which  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
boys  outnumber  the  girls  nearly  three  to  one.  In  the  two  years 
there  have  been  five  deaths. 

One  (1)  from  chronic  bronchitis. 
One  (1)  from  galloping  consumption. 
One  (1)  from  pneumonia. 
One  (1)  from  epilectic  convulsions. 
One  (1)  from  specific  disease. 
44 
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The  subject  of  the  last  mentioned  cause  was  a  little  boy  ten 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  us  thoroughly  diseased,  and  lived  but 
a  month  after  being  received  into  the  institution. 

The  progress  of  our  children  in  school  work  has  been  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  and  has  realized  our  highest  expectations.  The 
record  of  the  school-room  work  is  as  follows: 

Nineteen  (19)  read  cards. 
Sixteen  (16)  read  in  the  Primer. 
One  (1)  reads  in  the  Second  Eeader. 
Six  (6)  read  in  the  Third  Eeader. 
Seven  (7)  learn  spelling  lessons. 
Ten  (10)  write  fairly  well. 
Fifteen  (15)  learn  writing. 
Thirteen  (13)  count  ten. 
Eight  (8)  count  one  hundred. 

Eleven  (11)  learn  simple  rules  on  the  numeral  frame. 

Two  (2)  learn  from  Colburn's  First  Lessons. 

Three  (3)  learn  written  arithmetic. 

Seven  (7)  learn  geography  from  books. 

Thirteen  (13)  learn  geography  orally. 

Five  (5)  do  plain  sewing. 

Five  (5)  outline  Kensington. 

Five  (5)  embroider  on  canvas. 

Two  (2)  knit. 

Two  (2)  crochet. 

Eleven  (11)  weave  mats. 

Fifteen  (15)  weave  kindergarten  slats. 

One  (1)  hammers  brass. 

Nineteen  (19)  learn  drawing. 

Eighteen  (18)  sing. 

Twenty  (20)  dance. 

Seven  (7)  do  housework. 

Fourteen  (14)  are  mutes. 

Five  (5)  are  semi-mutes. 

We  have  done  our  best  for  a  feeble-minded  person  when  we 
have  made  him  self-respecting  and  self-supporting.  Toward  that 
end  all  our  training,  in  school  and  out,  tends.  We  do  not  expect 
our  children  to  become  students.  Our  '^higher  education"  for 
this  class  is  reached  when  they  can  put  the  lessons  of  application, 
attention,  obedience  and  industry  which  they  have  learned  in  the 
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schoolroom  into  practical  use  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  must 
follow  if  we  secure  all  the  benefits  possible  to  this  class.  When 
we  can  show  fairly  good  carpenters,  shoe  makers,  broom,  brush 
and  mattress  makers,  farm  laborers,  seamstresses,  laundresses  and 
chamber-maids,  from  among  these  children,  we  show  one  of  the 
strongej^t  arguments  in  favor  of  caring  for  imbeciles,  even  at  what, 
to  those  who  think  of  this  class  as  simply  '^cumberers  of  the 
earth,"  looks  like  a  large  outlay  of  public  moneys.  That  we  can 
show  such  workmen  and  women,  is  abundantly  proved  in  the 
older  institutions,  and,  even  in  our  own  small  family,  after  but 
five  years  of  training,  for  those  who  have  been  here  the  longest, 
and  beginning  as  we  did,  with  so  low  a  grade  of  imbecility  as 
found  its  most  fitting  home  in  an  insane  asylum,  we  can  show  a 
good  year's  work. 

Our  five  girls  who  can  sew,  have  pieced  and  quilted  four  bed 
quilts  as  plain  sewing,  and  have  also  done  a  variety  of  plain  and 
fancy  needle-work,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
five  normal  children  of  the  same  age,  with  a  similar  amount  of 
instruction.  Our  boys  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  mattress 
making,  and  the  twenty-seven  mattresses  which  they  made,  as 
lessons,  are  very  creditable  work.  Besides  this  they  have  dug  a 
sewer  ditch  from  the  bluff  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  forty  rods, 
and  they  have  moved  on  wheelbarrows  between  three  and  four 
hundred  wagon  loads  of  earth  to  fill  up  a  ravine  which  was  widen- 
ing too  near  our  buildings.  They  have  also  done  good  service  in 
the  work  of  grading  and  sodding  about  the  house.  Two  years  ago 
in  my  report  of  this  school,  I  urged  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  action  in  the  matter  of  providing  suitable  shops  for 
our  older  boys.  What  was  a  growing  need  then,  is  an  imperative 
necessity  now.  Our  boys  have  reached  the  age  when  they  can 
best  be  taught  manual  labor,  and  lacking  such  teaching  they  will 
contract  habits  of  idleness  which  it  will  be  hard  to  counteract. 
Our  winters  are  long,  and  outdoor  work  is  impossible  for  the 
majority  of  them,  so  that  after  school  hours  they  have,  practi- 
cally, nothing  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention. 

When  our  new  building,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy, 
is  completed,  we  shall  have  at  least  thirty  new  boys,  some  of 
whom  will  be  capable  of  doing  some  kind  of  useful  labor,  and  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  taking  im- 
mediate steps  toward  furnishing  us  with  the  proper  materials  for 
beginning  our  industrial  training  at  once.  As  I  have  said  before, 
nothing  so  promotes  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  real  happiness 
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among  imbeciles  as  the  fact  that  they  are  useful.  Work  is  our 
most  powerful  agent  in  their  improvement,  and  setting  aside  all 
humane  considerations,  that  they  can  be  taught  to  do  something 
is  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  that  can  be  used  in 
behalf  of  their  care  and  education  by  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  legislature  most  generously 
responded  to  our  appeal  for  more  room,  made  two  years  ago,  we 
must  still  cry  ^^more,"  for  our  want  of  additional  buildings  has 
at  no  time  been  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  There  is  no  need 
of  argument  in  favor  of  supplying  this  lack.  Our  State  has  fully 
recognized  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  feeble  minded,  as  shown 
by  the  immediate  response  to  our  former  appeals.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  our  new  building  will  accommodate  fifty  children. 
Our  admitted  applications  over  and  above  this  number  are  thirty- 
five.  But  there  is  one  grade  of  imbeciles  for  whom  I  wish  to 
make  an  especial  appeal.  It  is  the  class  who  have  become  of 
feeble  mind  because  of  epilepsia.  They  cannot  with  justice  to 
other  grades,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  be  put  with  other  children. 
The  effects  upon  a  nervous  child,  even  of  feeble-mind,  of  daily 
contact  with  convulsions,  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here;  it  is  a 
proper  subject  for  a  medical  paper,  but  the  injurious  effects,  to 
my  mind,  cannot  be  calculated,  nor  is  a  building  fitted  for  the 
needs  of  ordinary  imbecility  suitable  in  any  way  for  the  epileptic. 
They  must  be  cared  for  by  themselves,  as  I  have  stated  to  you 
once  before. 

It  has  been  an  open  question  for  years  whether  the  epileptic 
should  be  admitted  into  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
in  some  States  there  is  a  law  shutting  out  all  such;  and  yet 
the  fact  that,  by  judicious  medical  treatment,  and  the  strict  at- 
tention to  hygiene  which  can  be  compelled  in  an  institution,  a 
physician's  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortu- 
nates is  sometimes  crowned  with  such  success  that  a  patient  is 
cured,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  leaving  no  means  untried 
to  help  those  whose  lives  are  of  all  others  surely  the  saddest 
among  God's  creatures.  As  was  well  said  in  a  recent  discussion 
upon  this  subject:  ^^When  we  make  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded simply  custodial  and  educational,  and  refuse  all  cases 
which  demand  skillful  scientific  treatment,  their  management 
can  be  handed  over  to  care-takers  and  teachers,  and  need  no 
longer  be  under  the  charge  of  medical  and  scientific  men."  In 
our  own  institution,  though  all  of  this  class  have  been  helped  by 
constant  medical  care,  there  has  been  but  one  cure ;  and  yet,  that 
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there  should  have  been  one  human  being  rei^cued  from  a  state  of 
loathsome,  helpless  and  apparently  hopeless  imbecility,  and  sent 
to  his  home  a  bright,  handsome,  strong  young  man,  with  his 
intellect  restored,  and  his  health  so  firm  that  he  is  earning  his 
own  living,  is  surely  worth  all  that  Minnesota  has  done  for  the 
care  of  imbeciles  during  the  past  five  years.  Therefore,  I  wish 
most  especially  to  urge  the  needs  of  this  class.  The  imbecile 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Public  opinion,  which  realizes  that  like 
produces  like,  and  that  imbeciles,  if  left  to  themselves,  give  rein 
to  all  the  baser  passions  and  reproduce  their  kind ;  specialists  in 
this  work,  who  from  pathological  study  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  brains  of  criminals  and  imbeciles, 
and  who  know  that  the  criminal  class  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  feeble-minded;  —  all  show  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  are  best  met  when  this  class  is  cared  for  so  completely 
that  the  number  of  imbeciles  and  criminals  shall  not  be  auo-- 
mented  from  among  themselves.  But  the  helpless  idiot  and 
epileptic  needs  the  especial  effort  of  the  humanitarian,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Our  department  for  the  care  of  these  is  already  over- 
crowded. ISTo  matter  how  urgent  the  case,  admission  must  be  refused 
until  further  accommodations  are  famished  by  the  State.  In 
making  this  especial  appeal  I  do  not  mean  to  put  the  claims  of 
epileptic  above  those  of  the  imbecile.  Of  the  two,  the  bright 
imbecile  at  large  is  by  far  more  dangerous  to  the  community  than 
the  epileptic  who,  in  many  instances,  is  simply  a  hospital  case ; 
and  if  but  one  class  could  be  helped  it  should  be,  in  every 
iuvStance,  the  imbecile. 

I  simply  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  urgent  need  of  more 
room  for  both  classes,  and  that  immediately.  The  claims  of  the 
imbecile  who  is  capable  of  improvement — and  under  favorable 
influences,  perhaps,  self-support,  or  lacking  these,  further  degra- 
dation,—  come  first.  But  second  comes  the  epileptic,  who,  in 
the  interests  of  ordinary  humanity,  is  entitled  to  his  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  of  being  restored  to  such  a  condition  of  health  as 
shall  make  of  him  a  rational,  responsible  human  being. 

I  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1886,  the  sum  of 
$27,000  will  be  needed,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1887,  the  same  sum,  provided  our  present  accommodations  are 
not  increased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  H.  Knight,  Superintendent. 
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ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


Feeble-minded  children,  actual  residents  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota for  one  year,  who  are  not  capable  of  being  taught  at  public 
schools,  and  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  proper 
subjects  for  this  institution,  may  be  received  under  the  following 
conditions : 

First — That  their  admission  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Second  —  That  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  ($40)  per  annum  for 
clothing  and  necessary  expenses  be  provided  by  the  parents,  or 
guardians,  or  in  case  of  indigence,  by  the  county  in  which  the 
child  resides. 

Third  — That  the  bond  for  parents  or  guardians  and  certificate 
for  counties  shall  be  properly  filled  out  in  advance. 

Application  for  admission  of  pupils,  and  all  general  correspond- 
ence should  be  directed  to 

G.  H.  Knight,  M.  D., 

Faribault,  Minn. 
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TABULATED  STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  EXPENSE  PEE  PUPIL  SINCE  ITS  OUaANIZATION. 


YEAB. 

Average  number 
of  inmates. 

Total  number 
days  each. 

Total  days  board 
furnished. 

Total  current  ex- 
penses. 

Average  expense 
per  pupil. 

Additions  to  prop- 
erty on  hand  from 
Current  Fund. 

1879  

15.87 

160 

2,539 

$3,546.72 

$223.46 

$1,155.00 

1880  

20.85 

366 

7,631 

4,965.94 

238.17 

333.66 

1881  

22.01 

334 

7,396 

6,816.61 

308.44 

1,990.03 

1881-1882  

29.81 

365 

10,880 

8,254.57 

276.90 

2,218.37 

1882-1883  

36.81 

243 

8,946 

6,544.80 

177.79 

640.00 

1883-1884  

46.85 

366 

17,147 

10,836.81 

231.31 

1,933.46 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN.: 
■J'HE  Pioneer  Press  Company. 

1884. 


State  of  Minnesota,  ^ 
Attorney  General's  Office,  [ 
AuCxUST  1,  1884.  J 

His  Excellencij,  L.  F.  Hubbard.  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  statutes  I  have  the  honor  to 
herewitli  submit  my  official  report  for  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 1,  1882,  and  July  31,  1884. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  the  cases  commenced  and  dis- 
posed of  since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 

CRIMINAL  ACTIONS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  State  vs.  L.  Brin,  Jr.  Indicted  for  larceny  of  railroad 
tickets.  Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  conviction  by  the  district 
court  of  Otter  Tail  county.    The  judgment  was  affirmed. 

The  State  vs.  John  P.  Pickles.  Indictment  for  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquors  without  a  license  in  the  district  court  of  Lyon 
county.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  judgment  convicting 
him  of  the  oifense,  and  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

The  State  vs.  Geo.  A.  Clark.  The  defendant  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  using  obscene  language.  From  the  judgment  en- 
tered thereon  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  deeming  the  conviction 
clearly  erroneous  I  declined  to  argue  the  case.  The  judgment 
was  reversed. 

The  State  vs.  Bur  Longdon.  Indicted  for  selling  liquor  with- 
out a  license.  Appeal  from  the  order  of  the  district  court  of 
Nobles  county  denying  defendant's  motion  for  a  new  trial.  This 
order  was  affirmed. 
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The  state  vs.  Ole  Sorenson.  The  defendant  was  indicted  in 
Ramsey  county  for  murder ;  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree  and  the  case  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
writ  of  error.    The  judgment  of  conviction  was  affirmed. 

The  State  vs.  Brown  and  Horan.  Indicted  for  robbery,  con- 
victed and  judgment  thereon  entered  in  district  court  of  Ramsey 
county.    The  judgment  was  affirmed. 

CIVIL  ACTIONS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  State  vs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  action  was 
referred  to  in  my  last  report  (page  7).  Since  then  it  was  tried 
in  the  district  court,  judgment  ordered  for  the  State,  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial  made  and  denied,  and  the  case  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review.  It  was  there  argued  and  on  July  18,  1884,  an 
opinion  was  filed  affirming  the  decision  of  the  court  below. 

On  May  15,  1883,  Charles  D.  Wright,  claiming  to  have  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  the  school  land  covered  by  the  certificate 
issued  to  B.  Johnson,  which  was  canceled  and  annulled  by  the 
district  court  of  Ramsey  county,  (referred  to  on  page  7  of  my 
previous  report, )  obtained  from  the  district  court  of  Otter  Tail 
county  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  on  the  county  auditor 
of  that  county  to  compel  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  auditor's 
books  of  the  fact  of  such  sale  —  no  such  entry  having  been  made. 
Prior  to  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  State  Auditor 
for  a  certificate,  but  on  my  advice  it  had  been  refused.  At  the 
request  of  the  State  Auditor  I  appeared  in  the  case  and  the  alter- 
native writ  was  quashed.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  order  was,  by  that  court,  affirmed.  The  land  in- 
\  olved  is  valuable  — adjoining  the  flourishing  town  of  Fergus 
Falls. 

James  K.  O'Brien,  claiming  the  balance  of  the  land  covered  by 
tlie  Johnson  certificate,  obtained  a  similar  writ  and  his  case  was 
disposed  of  at  the  same  time  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  State,  ex  rel.  David  L.  Powell  vs.  The  State  Medical  Ex- 
amining Board.  This  proceeding  was  commenced  in  the  district 
court  of  Ramsey  county  to  compel  the  issuance  to  the  relator  of 
the  certificate  provided  for  in  sec.  2  of  chap.  125,  General  Laws 
1883,  the  board  having  refused  to  grant  the  same,  because,  as  it 
claimed,  the  relator  had  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  and  dis- 
honorable conduct.  The  constitutionality  of  the  medical  practice" 
act  was  involved  in  the  case.    The  preliminary  writ  of  mandamus 
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was  quashed,  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  relator  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  order  was  affirmed. 

The  various  constitutional  amendments,  proposed  by  the  last 
legislature,  and  adopted  by  the  people,  providing  biennial  elec- 
tions and  changing  the  terms  of  various  offices,  gave  rise  to  many 
serious  questions,  and  at  one  time  promised  considerable  litiga- 
tion and  no  small  amount  of  trouble.  Fortunately,  however,  an 
opportunity  arose,  soon  after  the  issuance  of  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation announcing  the  adoption  of  the  aanendnients,  whereby 
an  authoritative  settlement  of  some  of  these  questions  could  be 
made.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  treas- 
urer of  Olmsted  county,  as  to  when  the  term  of  the  former  end- 
ed, and  that  of  the  latter  began.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  Avas  is- 
sued by  the  Supreme  Court  on  my  relation  to  test  the  question, 
and  while  the  ground  covered  by  that  case  was  meagre,  and  did 
not,  necessarily,  call  for  the  exposition  of  the  various  amend- 
ments, nevertheless,  the  court,  on  account  of  the  grave  public  im- 
portance of  the  matter  and  on  my  urgent  solicitation  on  account 
thereof,  proceeded  to,  and  did  in  that  case,  authoritatively  settle 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  doubts  surrounding  the  interpretation  of 
these  various  changes  in  the  organic  law. 

CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT. 

At  the  request  of  the  county  attorney  of  Eice  county,  I  assisted 
in  the  trial  of  the  case  of  State  vs.  Sage,  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Faribault.  The  defense  was 
self-defense,  the  officer  attempting  to  arrest  the  defendant  with- 
out a  warrant  and  in  an  illegal  manner.  He  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree. 

At  the  request  of  the  attorney  appointed  by  the  court  to  pros- 
ecute the  case  of  State  vs.  Eoy,  indicted  in  Marshall  county,  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  I  sent  E.  M.  Card,  Esq.,  to  assist  in 
trying  the  case.    The  defendant  was  found  guilty  as  charged. 

The  county  attorney  of  Douglas  county  having  called  on  me 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case  of  State  vs.  Thompson, 
indicted  for  murder,  I  consented  to  do  so,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  burning  of  the  State  prison  from 
complying,  and  sent  E.  M.  Card,  Esq.,  in  my  place.  The  defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree. 

I  was  personally  prevented  by  engagements  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  complying  with  a  request  from  the  county  attorney 
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of  Chisago  county,  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  State  vs.  Nord, 
and  again  sent  E.  M.  Card,  Esq.  The  defendant  was  indicted 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  convicted  of  that  offense. 

I  also,  by  reason  of  official  engagements  demanding  my  pres- 
sence  here,  sent  E.  M.  Card,  Esq.,  to  assist  the  county  attorney 
of  Todd  county,  in  prosecuting  the  case  of  State  vs.  Sully,  in- 
dicted in  that  county  for  murder.  The  defendant  was  convicted 
of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree. 
• 

CIVIL  ACTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

State  vs.  Merriman,  Barrows  &  Co. 
Trespass  on  State  lands.  Settled. 

State  vs.  J.  B.  Bassett. 

Trespass  on  State  lands.  Judgment  entered  in  favor  of  the 
State. 

State  vs.  James  Mathews. 
Trespass  on  State  lands.  Settled. 

State  vs.  Josiah  Jones  et  als. 
Trespass  on  State  lands.  Settled. 

State  vs.  W.  N.  Allen  et  al. 
Trespass  on  State  lands.  Settled. 

State  vs.  C.  H.  Douglass. 

Trespass  on  State  lands.    Still  pending. 

State  vs.  Beede  &  Bray. 

Trespass  on  State  lands.    Still  pending. 

State  vs.  Jackson  et  al. 

Trespass  on  State  lands.    Still  pending. 

State  vs.  John  J.  Ring  et  als. 

Action  on  bond  of  county  treasurer  provided  for  by  sec.  36  of 
chap.  38.  Judgment  was  entered  and  the  amount  due  the  State 
collected. 

An  action  was  commenced  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
against  the  assignee  of  the  Pine  City  Lumber  Company  and  one 
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W.  A  .  Merriam,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  amount  due  the 
State  from  the  said  bankrupt,  out  of  certain  moneys  paid  into 
that  court,  by  order  of  the  court,  and  which  moneys  said  Mer- 
riam  claimed  to  be  entitled  to.  The  action  has  been  tried  and  is 
still  pending. 

I  also  appeared  in  opposition  to  an  application  made  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  St.  Louis  county  to  condemn  certain  school  lands 
for  boom  purposes.  Before  reaching  a  trial  the  matter  was  aban- 
doned by  the  petitioners. 

At  the  request  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  an  application  was  made  to  the  district  court  of  Hen- 
nepin county  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  appraise 
the  damage  for  the  taking  of  certain  lands,  proposed  to  be  taken 
for  university  purposes.  The  commissioners  were  appointed,  an 
appraisal  made  and  appeals  taken  from  the  award  to  the  court. 
Before  the  trials  were  finally  concluded,  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  board  and  the  land  owners. 

The  case  of  the  State  vs.  The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
Eailroad  Company,  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  date  of 
my  last  report,  has  been  decided  adversely  to  the  State. 

Auditors'  warrants  for  stumpage  on  State  lands,  to  the  amount 
of  $56,323.05,  were  placed  in  my  hands  for  collection.  The  entire 
amount  has  been  j)aid  into  the  treasury  except  the  sum  of  $3,- 
808.37,  for  which  suits  are  now  pending. 

REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ATTORNEYS. 

I  am  obliged  to  close  my  report  with  twenty-nine  (29)  counties 
from  which  no  reports  have  been  received  for  1883,  viz. :  Aitkin, 
Becker,  Blue  Earth,  Carver,  Clay,  Cook,  Cottonwood,  Crow  Wing, 
Dakota,  Faribault,  Goodhue,  Grant,  Jackson,  Kittson,  Lake, 
Marshall,  Meeker,  Mcollet,  Pipe  Stone,  Eamsey,  Eenville,  Eice, 
Eock,  Sherburne,  Sibley,  Swift,  Traverse,  Watonwan  and  Wil- 
kin. In  1881  nineteen  (19)  counties  failed  to  report;  and  in  1882 
thirty-two  (32)  counties.  'No  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  crimi- 
nal business  of  the  State  can  be  made,  when  such  counties  as 
Eamsey,  Eice,  Goodhue,  Dakota,  Nicollet,  and  others  almost  as 
fmportant,  are  wholly  omitted.  The  system  of  reports  should 
either  be  abandoned  altogether,  or  a  compliance  with  the  law 
enforced  by  an  adequate  penalty.  There  is  no  method  provided 
by  which  any  estimate  even  approximately  correct  can  be  given 
of  the  costs  of  prosecutions,  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  are 
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wholly  omitted  from  some  of  the  reports,  and  the  statement  of 
this  item  given  in  others  is  so  utterly  unreliable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory that  no  trustworthy  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  I 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Judge  Start,  on  this  subject,  to  be  found  on  pages  11  and 
12  of  my  former  report. 

Schedule  A,  attached  to  this  report,  contains  abstracts  of 
reports  of  the  county  attorneys,  made  to  this  office,  for  the  year 
ending  isTovember  25,  1883.  These  reports  show  that  the  total 
number  of  prosecutions  reported  to  this  of&ce  is  652;  convictions, 
435;  acquittals,  89;  nolle  prosequi,  73.  The  number  and  result 
of  the  more  important  cases  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  county  attorneys: 
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Offenses  against  life  and  person  — 

Murder  in  first  degree  

Murder  in  second  degree  

Manslaughter  in  second  degree  

Manslaughter  in  third  degree  

Manslaughter  in  fourth  degree  

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm  

Assault  and  battery  

Eobbery  

Assault  with  intent  to  maim  

Mayhem  

Abusive  language  

Offenses  against  property  — 

Arson  

Burglary  

Larceny  

Embezzlement  

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses  

Selling  mortgaged  property  

Willful  trespass  

Malicious  mischief  

Forgery  

Offenses  against  public  justice — 

Compounding  felony  

Breaking  jail  

Offenses  against  public  policy  — 

Gambling  ' 

Cruelty  to  animals  

Offenses  against  chastity,  morality  and  decency — 

Adultery..  

Seduction  

Keeping  house  of  ill  fame  

Eape  

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  

Bastardy...   

Incest  

Sabbath-breaking  

Disturbing  public  worship  

Bigamy  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


5 
1 
3 
3 
3 
8 

23 
160 
7 
1 
1 

11 

8 
23 
169 
5 
7 
1 
5 
13 
10 

2 
4 

5 
2 


2 
7 

14 
1 
4 
1 

14 
2 
2 

85 


10 

143 


10 

4 
15 
125 
2 
3 


53 


1 
13 


p 
'o 


Three  not  given. 


By  chapter  129  of  the  General  Laws  of  1883  the  Secretary  of 
State,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  was  author- 
ized to  contract  for  the  printing  and  furnishing  to  the  State  of  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General  at  a  price 
46 
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not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  copy.  A  contract  was  made  with  the 
West  Publishing  Company ,  of  St.  Paul,  for  doing  this  work,  and 
in  May,  1884,  the  contract  was  completed.  The  work  includes 
all  the  opinions  of  the  several  Attorneys  General  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  to  January  1,  1884,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  publication.  This 
book  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  all  public  officers.  State, 
county  and  district.  The  work  was  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of,  and  the  index  to  the  same  was  prepared  by,  E.  F. 
Lane,  Esq.,  the  clerk  in  this  office. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  incongruous  con- 
dition of  our  laws  on  the  subject  of  larceny,  by  which  simple 
larceny  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  seven  years  while 
the  maximum  punishment  for  a  larceny  accompanied  by  the 
aggravation  of  entering  a  dwelling  house  is  only  three  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  re- 
enacted  this  absurd  statute.  The  maximum  punishment  for  lar- 
ceny from  the  person  is  but  four  years.  And  in  burglary,  the 
offender  not  being  armed  nor  arming  himself  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  the  matter  of  punishment  is  limited  to  five  years.  It 
Avould  seem,  then,  that  in  Minnesota,  so  far  at  least  as  larceny  is 
concerned,  the  punishment  decreases  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

Our  entire  criminal  code,  if  code  it  can  be  called,  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  revision.  To  call  attention  to  all  the 
defects  in  the  statutes  relating  to  criminal  jurisi^rudence  would 
extend  this  report  beyand  all  reasonable  limits.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  subject  may  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  legislat- 
ure at  the  ensuing  session. 

The  law  relating  to  the  entry  of  judgment  for  delinquent  per- 
sonal property  taxes  is  so  defective  as  to  almost  amount  to 
nothing.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  citation  issued  must  be 
made  returnable  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  general  term  and  no 
authority  is  given  for  issuing  a  second  citation  in  case  the  first 
is  not,  for  any  reason  served.  Authority  should  be  given  to 
issue  a  citation  at  any  other  time,  returnable  to  any  term  of  the 
court  in  case  service  on  the  defendant  is  not  secured.  Again,  in. 
case  the  delinquent  tax  j^ayer  has  removed  to  another  county, 
and  refuses  to  i)ay,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  authority  either  to 
levy  a  distress  on  his  goods  or  to  cite  him  before  the  court  to 
show  cause  why  a  judgment  should  not  be  entered  against  him. 
A  bill  providing  for  such  a  contingency,  and  for  other  defects  in 
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the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  delinquent  personal  property 
taxes,  was  prepared  by  the  Public  Examiner  with  my  assistance 
and  presented  to  the  last  legislature,  but  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  two  houses.  I  would  refer  to  that  bill  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  remedy.  , 

By  section  44,  chapter  11,  it  is  provided  that  the  county  auditor 
shall  keep  an  accurate  journal  or  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
orders  of  the  county  board  of  equalization,  '^showing  the  facts  and 
evidence  upon  which  their  action  is  hased.^^  Now,  I  confidently  sub- 
mit that  the  requirement  that  the  evidence  shall  be  kept  and 
spread  upon  the  record  is  a  requirement  almost  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment, unless  these  officers  are  to  be  supplied  with  short-hand 
reporters.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in 
the  State  where  this  has  been  done;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  com- 
ing under  my  own  observation,  the  entire  tax  of  several  persons 
was  declared  illegal,  because  of  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  board  based  their  increase  of  the  assess- 
ment. If  this  decision  is  correct,  every  increase  or  decrease  made 
by  the  county  board  is  illegal  and  inoperative,  unless  the  record 
discloses  the  evidence  upon  which  the  board  base  their  action — 
and  this  whether  it  be  the  raising  or  lowering  of  a  town  or  an  in- 
dividual. The  collection  of  the  revenue  should  be  made  as  simple 
and  require  as  little  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen  may  require.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  clause  ''showing  the  facts  and  evidence  upon  which  their 
action  is  based ' '  be  expunged  from  the  law. 

Section  26  of  chapter  11  attempts  to  secure  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  bank  stock,  but  is  too  indefinite  and  vague  to  be  success- 
fully executed.  The  county  treasurer  is  authorized  to  sell  the 
shares  or  interest  of  the  delinquent  taxpayer  to  pay  the  tax  "like 
other  personal  property;"  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  he  or 
the  purchaser  at  the  sale  is  to  ascertain  what  is  being  sold  and 
bought,  or  as  to  how  the  treasurer  is  to  attach  and  hold  such 
interest  until  after  the  sale.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much  simpler 
and  more  effective  way  to  make  the  bank  itself  primarily  liable 
for  such  tax  and  leave  it  to  settle  with  its  stockholders,  or  to  make 
such  a  tax  a  lien  upon  the  share  or  shares  of  the  owner  from  and 
after  May  1,  or  if  it  is  thought  best  to  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem a  simple  method  should  be  prescribed  by  Avhich  the  treasurer 
may  authoritatively  ascertain  the  interest  he  proposes  to  levy 
upon  and  by  which  he  may  attach  and  hold  such  interest  pending 
the  sale.  Eespectfully  submitted, 

William  J.  Hahn,  Attorney  Greneral. 
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SCHEDULE  J^. 


OF 

REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ATTORNEYS, 

For  the  Year  Ending  Nov.  15,  1883. 


ANOKA  COUNTY. 
D.  L.  BuGBEE,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  8. 


•ji 

a 

ai 

u 

CD 

_o 

O 

Charged  with. 

Xi 

3 

:i 

P 

® 

Punishment. 

"A 

o 

o 

< 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

1 
1 

6 

1 

Under  7  years. 
Fined  $165;  paid. 

1 

6 

BENTON  COUNTY. 
J.  A,  Senn,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  8. 


o 

CO 

02 

o 

Charged  with. 

a 

)nvicti 

jquittJ 

3lle  Pi 

Punishment. 

1 

< 

"A 

2 

1 

1 

Imprisonment  in  county  jail. 
Result  or  punishment  not  given. 
1  county  jail ;  other  not  given.    1  un- 
der influence  of  liquor. 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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BIG  STONE  COUNTY. 
T.  M.  Grant,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  1. 


ctions 

ttals. 

Pros. 

Charged  with. 

Punishment. 

3 

'o 

ll 

o 

o 
< 

1 

1 

Imprisonment  for  life. 

BROWN  COUNTY. 
Fraxcis  Baasen,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  person  prosecuted,  23. 


<Xl 

S 

CO 

03 

_c 
.S 

£ 

Charged  with. 

a 

a" 

"o 

Punishment. 

o 

w 

1 

1 

3 
1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

Imprisonment  county  jail. 
Under  7  years. 

2  imprisonment  county  jail;  1  lined 

$15;  paid. 
2  imprisonment  county  jail;  1  fined 
Fined  %1 ;  paid.                 [$19 ;  paid. 

Attempted  forgery  

Assault  and  battery  

1 

3 
14 

14 

CARLTON  COUNTY. 
H,  H.  Hawkins,  County  Attorney. 

Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  9. 


Cliarged  with. 


Arson  

Robbery 
Rape....... 


I  1 


Punishment. 
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CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 
Owen  J.  Wood,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  5. 


Charged  with. 


Punishment. 


Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws.. 
Violation  of  gaming  laws 


Imprisonment  county  jail. 
Fined  paid. 
Fined  $25 ;  paid. 
Fined  $5 ;  paid. 


CHISAGO  COUNTY. 
E.  C.  NOEGOOD,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  3. 


C 

m 

Charged  with. 

Limber. 

invicti( 

jquitta 

)lle  Pre 

Punishment. 

< 

1 

1 

State  prison  for  life. 
State  reform  school. 

1 

1 

Larceny  in  office  

1 

1 

State  prison  under  seven  years. 

DODGE  COUNTY. 
R.  A.  Moses,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  13. 


Charged  with. 


Punishment. 


Assault  and  battery   4      2      2    Fined  $10;  paid. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws   7      5      11     Fined— total  S250;  paid. 

Rafle   2    1    Result  as  to  one  not  given. 
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DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 
H.  Jenkins,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  11. 


Charged  with. 

imber. 

nvictions 

jquittals. 

)lle  Pros. 

Punishment. 

"A 

o 

< 

2 

1 

Two  under  influence  of  liquor. 
One  under  influence  of  liquor. 
Two  under  influence  of  liquor. 
[Punishment  of  none  of  these  given.] 

2 

2 

Assault  and  battery  

5 

n 

1 

1 

FILLMORE  COUNTY. 
N.  KiNGSLEY,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  18. 


Charged  with. 


Punishment. 


Burglary  

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  — 
Violation  of  liquor  law 
Eape  


State  prison  under  seven  years. 

Fined  $15;  paid. 
Total  fines  1200 ;  paid. 
State  prison. 


FREEBORN  COUNTY. 
John  Whytock,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  5. 


in 
0 

_o 

m 
O 

u 

Is 

Sh 

Ph 

Charged  with. 

a' 

Oi 

Punishment, 

'A 

O 

< 

"o 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

Imprisonment  county  jail. 
Fined  $75;  paid. 
Fined  $50 ;  paid. 
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HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 
John  G.  Woolley,  County  Aitorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  89. 


Charged  with. 


Punishment. 


Burglary  

Larceny  

Forgery  

Robbery  

Assault  with  dangerous  weapon  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 

Bigamy  

Adultery  .'  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

Embezzlement  


4  state  prison  under  7  years  each. 

29  state  prison  under  7  years  each. 
2  imprisonment  county  jail.  1  sen- 
tence suspended  at  date  of  report. 

State  prison  under  7  years. 


6  fined. 

Sentence  suspended  at  date  of  report. 

2  state  prison  under  7  years. 
1  state  prison  under  7  years. 
1  state  prison  under  7  years. 


HOUSTON  COUNTY. 
C.  S.  Trask,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  20. 


Charged  with. 


Assault  with  intent  to  kill   1 

Burglary  I  1 

Larceny  in  dwelling  house   2 

Larceny   1 

Assault  and  battery   10 

Violation  of  liquor  laws     1 

Malicious  mischief.   1 

Bastardy   3 


Punishment. 


State  prison  under  7  years. 
State  prison  under  7  years. 
Imprisonment  county  jail. 
Fined  ;  total,  $120  ;  paid. 
Fined  $25 ;  paid. 

Settled  by  parties. 


ISANTI  COUNTY. 
G.  W.  Np:sbttt,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  3. 


Punisliment. 


State  prison  under  7  years. 
1  fined  $o  ;  paid. 


Charged  with. 


Larceny  

Assault  and  battery. 
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KANABEC  COUNTY. 
Myeox  R.  Kent,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  1. 


p 

C' barged  witli. 

o 

_i) 

l^unishmeut. 

3 
o 

Acqi 

No]l( 

Resisting  officer  

1 

1 

Imprisonment  county  iail  and  fined 
$10;  paid. 

KANDIYOPII  COUNTY. 
P.  M.  QuiST,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  lo. 


Charged  with. 

mber. 

VI 

a 
o 

initials. 

le  Pros. 

Punishment. 

o 
o 

< 

Assault  with  dangerous  weapon  

1 

6 

1 

Committed  to  insane  hospital. 

1  St.  pris.  under  7  years;  2  county  jail; 

2  fined;  total  fines  $127;  .$42  paid. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 
Not  given. 

5 

1 

Assault  and  battery  

4 

1 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

1 

i 

Cruelty  to  animals  

1 

1 

LAC  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 
J.  C.  Pope,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  3. 


i 

•  t 

Charged  witli. 

p 

Punishment. 

o 

o 

"A 

Assault  and  batterv  

2 

Fined  $10;  paid. 

Violation  of  liquor  laws                       1  i 

1 

47 
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LE  SUEUR  COUNTY. 
Thomas  Hessiax,  County  Attomei/. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted.  2G. 


Charged  with. 


Assault  with  intent  to  kill 
Burglary  (3  in  R.  R.  ear 

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  .... 

Bigamy  

Abusive  language  

Obstructing  highways  


2  i 
2  I 


Punishment. 


Pending  at  date  of  report. 

1  State  prison  under  7  years ;  2  sen- 
tence suspended. 

2  imprisonment  county  jail  and  fined. 
5  lined;  total  fines  1^30 ;  paid. 

I  2  pending;  others  fined;  total  paid, 
:if200. 
Fined  $10;  paid. 
Fined  $5;  paid. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
John  Lewis  Cass,  County  Attorney. 

Numbei:  of  persons  prosecuted,  14. 


Charged  with. 


Assault  with  intent  to  rape  

Assault  and  battery  

Rape  

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 

Violation  of  gaming  laws  

Bastardy  

Breach  of  the  peace  

Compounding  felony  


Punishment. 


Fined  $5;  paid. 
1  out  of  State. 


LYON  COUNTY. 
A.  C.  Forbes,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  9. 


m 

a 

o 

«i 

13 

M 

o 
u 

Charged  with. 

a 

s 

'd 

<^ 

Punishment. 

o 
o 

< 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

1 

1 

Convicted  of  assault  and  fined  flOO. 

2 

2 

2  state  prison  under  7  years. 

Fined  ^ ;  paid. 

Fined ;  total  fines  paid  $300. 

1 

1 

5 

5 
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MAETIN  COUNTY. 
J.  L.  HlGGlNS,  Connfij  Atfornci/. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  "i. 


Charged  with. 


Larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  laws... 
Violation  of  gaming  laws, 
Abusive  language  


Punishment. 


Fined  .fflO ;  paid. 

Fined  $20;  paid. 
Fined  $10 ;  paid. 


MILLE  LACS  COUNTY. 
J.  L.  Beady,  County  AUonieij. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  (5. 


Charged  with 


Murder  in  first  degree 
Assault  and  battery.... 
Malicious  mischief.  


ction 

ittals 

Pros 

nvi 

a" 

o 

1 
4 
1 

Punishment. 


State  prison  for  life. 
Not  given. 

Appealed  to  district  court. 


MORRISON  COUNTY. 
D.  T.  Calhoun,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  4. 


p 

a; 

Is 

m 
O 

Charged  Avith. 

nvict 

jquitt 

Ph 

r2 

'o 

Punishment. 

o 

< 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily 

1 

1 

Fined  $200;  paid. 

1  state  prison  under  7  yrs ;  $100 ;  paid. 
State  prison  under  seven  years. 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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MOWER  COUNTY. 
.1.  M.  Gkeenman,  Count}/  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  10. 


Charged  with. 


Larceny  from  dwelling 

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Incest  


Punishment. 


  Imprisonment  county  jail  3  months. 

'  (  One  under  influence  of  liquor;  fined 
•-n     §35;  paid. 
....j  Total  lines  paid,  $35. 
1  i  No  indictment  found. 


McLEOD  COUNTY. 
A.  P.  Fitch,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  7. 


Charged  witli.  ^ 

Larceny  j  \ 

Assault  and  battery  j  * 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  j  J 

Rape  I  1 


Punishment. 


3  '    1  One  imprisoned  county  jail;  two  lined 

1   1     ilOO;  paid. 


1  1  1  1  State  prison  over  seven  years. 


MURRAY  COUNTY. 
H.  C.  Grass,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  4. 


. 

'f. 

1 

o 

Charged  with. 

nilier 

ivicti 

.lie  Pi 

Punishment. 

i  !^ 

P 

< 

1  9 

1 

1 

Under  influence  of  liquor ;  lined 
paid. 

1 

1 
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NOBLES  COUNTY. 
George  W.  Wilson,  County  Attorneij. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  10. 


Charged  with. 


Manslaughter  in  second  degree 

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  


Punishment. 


....  State  prison  under  7  year; 
'4"   Fined  $25. 


NORMAN  COUNTY. 
G.  A.  Laxe,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  14. 


ions,  j 

03 

a: 

2 

Charged  with. 

v 

Ph 

Punishment. 

a* 
0 

0 

< 

'A 

4 

Fined  $oO  ;  paid  f40. 

1 

1 

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fined  .$75 ;  paid. 
Fined  $60 ;  paid  $45. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

i 

OLMSTED  COUNTY. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  23. 


Charged  with. 


Murder  in  first  degree 

Arson  

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  . . . 

Indecent  language  

Cruelty  to  animals  

Disturbing  meeting  


Punishment. 


3  state  prison  under  7  years ;  3  state 
refoiTu  school;  1  fined  $5;  paid. 

Imprisonment  county  I'ail  or  fined; 
total  fines  $97  ;  paid". 

Fined  $15 ;  paid. 

Fined  $10 ;  paid. 

Fined  $20 ;  paid. 
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OTTEE  TAIL  COUNTY. 
E.  E.  Corliss,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  14. 


Charged  with. 


Arson  

Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  . 
Breaking  open  railroad  c 


Punishment. 


State  prison  under  7  years. 
Not  given. 

Fined ;  total  fines  paid,  9580. 
Fined  $25 ;  paid. 


PINE  COUNTY. 
John  D.  Wilcox,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  1. 
For  larceny  —  Acquitted. 


POLK  COUNTY. 
William  Watts,  County  Atiorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  9. 


Charged  with. 


Assault  with  dangerous  weapon  with 
intent  to  do  harm  

Larceny  

Forgery  

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  


Punishment. 


Fined  §200;  paid;  committed  under 

influence  of  liquor. 
3  state  prison  under  7  years. 
State  prison  under  7  years. 
Fined  $200;  paid. 


POPE  COUNTY. 
F.  T.  Ofsthum,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  7. 


IB 

0 

o 

CO 

■12 

o 

Charged  with. 

1 

invicti 

jquitti 

3lle  Pi 

Punishment. 

o 

< 

"A 

2 

Fined  §10 ;  paid. 

Fined;  total  tines  $175;  paid. 
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REDWOOD  COUNTY. 
M.  E.  Powell,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  3. 


P 

• 

Charged  with. 

_o 
o 

litta: 

Puni.shment. 

1 

o 

'o 

^_ 

< 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

1 

1 
1 

Indictment  pending. 
Fined  ^?5;  paid. 



1 

Assault  and  battery  

1 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 
James  M.  Hale,  County  Attorney. 


Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  14. 


Charged  with. 

Number. 

Convictions. 

a 
o 

Nolle  Pros. 

Punishment. 

Larceny  

5 

5 

2  under  7  years  in  prison;  3  fined; 

fines  paid,  $15. 
Fined  $15  ;  paid. 
Fined  $20 ;  paid  $5. 

Assault  and  battery  

2 

Malicious  mischief  

3 

2 

1 

Abusive  language  

1 

1 

STEARNS  COUNTY. 
D.  B.  Searle,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  43. 


(  "harged  with. 

S 

a 

victions. 

[uittals. 

le  Pros. 

Punishment. 

Con 

o 

1 

2 

Under  7  years'  imprisonment ;  done 

under  influence  of  liquor. 
Imprisoned  in  county  jail. 
Imprisoned  in  state  prison  under  7  yrs. 
5  imp.  in  county  jail;  bal.  not  given. 
State  prison  under  7  years. 
3  imprisoned  county  jail ;  fined  .$130  ; 

total  fines  paid,  $130 ;  11  under  in- 
Fined  $25;  paid.        [fluence  of  liquor. 
Pending. 
Pending. 
Fined  $5;  paid. 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

13 

13 

Horse  stealing  

1 

15 

1 

15 

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame  

1 

Not  given. 
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STEVENS  COUNTY. 
C.  L.  Brown,  County  Aitoniey. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  8. 


Charged  with. 

xniber. 

o5 

s 
'E 

5 

jquittals. 

a5 
O 

• 

Punishment. 

"A 

'•J 

< 

I 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1  Sentence  suspended. 
Fined  $12.50;  paid  $10. 

1 

1 

■Rnnfi       -  

1 

1 

Obtaining  goods  under  fals 

"FlmbflzzlMiiPiit   

e  pretenses. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Penitentiai-y  under  7  years. 

1 

1 

STEELE  COUNTY. 
W.  F.  Sawyer,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  12. 


Charged  with. 


Larceny  from  persons  

Assault  and  battery  

Embezzlement  

Using  obscene  language  

Disposing  of  glandered  horses 


I  i 


Punislunen 


Disagreement  of  jury ;  pending. 
Fines  $40;  paid. 

Fined  $20;  paid. 


ST.  LOUIS,  LAKE  AND  COOK  COUNTIES 
D.  G.  Cash,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  17. 


Charged  with 


Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  j 
harm   ! 

Larceny  ] 

Robbery  j 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape  

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 

Breaking  jail  j 

Mayhem  } 

Assault  with  intent  to  maim  j 


Punishment. 


2  under  7  years'  imprisonment ;  2  im- 
prisoned in  county  jail  and  fined  $50. 
Under  7  years'  imprisonment. 


Under  7  years'  imprisonment. 
Imprisonment  county  jail. 


* 
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TODD  COUNTY. 
H.  H.  Ceowell,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  5. 


Charged  with. 


Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  liquor  laws 


Punishment. 


Fined  $10;  paid. 

Fined  !|50 ;  licenses  revoked ;  paid. 


WABASHA  COUNTY. 
J.  F.  McGovERN,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  11. 


Charged  with. 


Manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree, 

Attempt  to  commit  arson  

Larceny  

Criminal  libel  

Obstructing  highway  

Larceny  in  railroad  car  


2 
1 

2 

3  1. 
1  i. 


Punishment. 


Fined  $250 ;  paid. 

Under  seven  year's  imprisonment. 

Fined  $50 ;  paid. 


Fined  $50 ;  paid  $25. 


WADENA  COUNTY. 
C.  A.  CONILLARD,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  5. 


Charged  with. 

Number. 

Convictions. 

Acquittals.  j 

Nolle  Pros. 

Punishment. 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

Impris'nm't,  state  prison,  under?  yrs. 
One  pending. 

1 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily 

1 
1 

Fraudulent  disposition  of  mortgaged 

48 
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WASECA  COUNTY. 
William  R.  Kindee,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  28. 


Charged  with. 


Manslaughter  in  third  degree... 
Larceny  

Assault  and  battery  

Violation  of  game  laws  

Abusive  and  obscene  language  .. 
Assault  with  dangerous  weapon 


Punishment. 


2  Pending. 

1  Under  7  years  state  prison;  4  im- 
prisonment in  county  jail. 

2  Imprisoned  county  jail;  6  fined:  paid. 

5  Fined;  paid. 
Pending. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
Ira  W.  Castle,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  24. 


Charged  with. 

S 

a 
1 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  Pros. 

Punishment. 

Murder  in  first  degree  

1 

1 

State  Prison  for  life. 

Burglary  

2 

2 

Under  7  years  state  prison, 

4  Under  7  years  state  prison ;  4  county 

jail;  1  fined  $50;  paid. 
2  Under  7  years  state  prison. 
1  Imprisoned  county  jail;  6  fined  $80; 

paid. 
Fined  S25;  paid. 
Fined  $80 ;  paid. 
Fined  $5 ;  paid. 

9 

9 

Forgery  

2 

2 

Violation  of  liquor  laws  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Trespass  

1 
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WINONA  COUNTY.  . 
P.  FiTZPATRiCK,  CounUj  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  6G. 


Charged  with. 


Manslaughter  in  fourth  degree 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

Larceny  

Forgery  

Assault  and  battery..  

Rape  

Malicious  mischief.  

Adultery  

Contempt  of  court  

Seduction  


Piuiishment. 


ruder  7  years  state  prison ;  under  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

2  Under  7  years  state  prison ;  1  under 
influence  of  liquor. 

3  Under  7  years  state  prison;  7  county 
jail;  3  fined  ^170;  fines  paid  $50;  4 
under  influence  of  liquor. 

Under  7  years  state  prison. 
26  Fined;  total  fines,  $305;  paid  $295; 
12  under  influence  of  liquor. 

1  guilty  of  assault  and  fined  $30,  paid ; 
1  under  influence  of  liquor. 

2  fined  $20;  paid  $10. 

Fined  $5. 
1  Pending. 


AVKIGHT  COUNTY. 
A.  Y.  Eaton,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  8. 


Charged  with. 


Burglary  

Larceny  

Violation  of  liquor  law  

House  breaking  

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 
Embezzlement  


Punishment. 


Under  7  years  state  prison. 

Not  given. 

Fined  $50,  paid. 

Under  7  years  state  prison. 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 


YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 
C.  E.  Shannon,  County  Attorney. 
Number  of  persons  prosecuted,  1. 
For  arson  — Acquitted. 
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Report  of  the  District  Attonieii_  of  the  Twelfth  Judieial  District, 
Minnesota^  of  Cases  prosecuted  by  him  in  District  Court,  for  said 
District,  between  Nov.  15,  1882,  and  July  1,  1884. 


Counties. 

Offense. 

!^ 

Convictions. 

Acquittals. 

Nolle  Pros. 

Remarks. 

Larcenv  

1 
1 

1 

State  prison  for  life. 

Murder...-  

1 

Chippewa  

Assault  and  battery 

1 

1 

Appeal — Fine. 

2 

o 

1 
1 

2 

2  County  jail;  1  State  prison,  1  year. 

Examined  and  committe<l  to  St.  Peter 

for  present  insanity. 
Countyjail. 
County  jail. 

Larceny  

Felonious  assault... 
Malicious  trespass.. 

1 



1  1 

i 

Lac  Qui  Parle  

Felonious  assault... 

1 

State  prison,  3  years. 

Stevens  

Larceny  

2 

1 
1 

2 

1  State  prison,  1  year ;  1  sentence  sus- 
pended. 
Escaped;  bail  forfeited. 

Forgery  ,  

1 

Swift   

Felonious  assault... 

; 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1  Countyjail;  1  sentence  suspended. 

State  prison,  1  year. 
State  prison,  3  years. 

Robberv   

Wilkin  

:5 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

State  prison,  3  years. 
Fines. 

Fine. 

•  . 

Malicious  trespass.. 
Bastardy  

1 

Violating  liquor 

laws. 

Yellow  Medicine... 

1 

1 

Respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Ahctander,  District  Attorney. 


TENTH  REPORT 


OF  THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


OF 


FOR  THE  PEKIOD  BETWEEN  JANUARY   1,  1883,  AND 
AUGUST  1,  1884. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN.: 
Thk  Pioneer  Prkss  Company. 

1884. 


State  Board  of  Health  of  MimESOTA,  ^ 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Eei)  Wing,  Minn.,  IsTovember  20,  1<S,S4.  ) 

To  His  Excellency^  L.  F.  Hubbard,  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  hereAvitli  to  transmit  tlie  Tenth  Kei)ort 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  for  the  ]KM'iod  em- 
braced within  January  1,  1883,  and  August  1,  1884. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Charees  N.  Hewitt, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Ofiicer. 


MEMBERS 

OF' TH  E 

STATE    BOARD    OF  HEALTH. 


]S^AME8  Aisri>  KESIDBXCES. 
D.  W.  HAND,  M.  D.,  President  St.  Paul. 


CHARLES       HEWITT,  M.  D.,  Secretary  Eed  Wing. 

V.  SMITH,  M.  D  Duluth. 

FRANKLIN  STAPLES,  M.  D  Winona. 

E.  J.  DAYIS,  M.  D  Mankato. 

CH.  GRONVOLD,  M.  D  Norway. 

W.  H.  LEONARD,  M.  D  Minneapolis. 


All  official  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

Note  —  Correspondents  are  requested  to  use  letter  paper  and  to  write  upon 
but  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Much  unnecessary  labor  is  imposed  upon  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  neglect  of  this  simple  rule  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of 
his  office. 


REPORT. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  respectfully  submits  its  Second  Bi- 
ennial Rei)ort,  (the  tenth  since  its  organization, )  and  accompany- 
ing documents.  We  refer  to  the  detailed  statement  of  the  secre- 
tary for  the  particulars  of  oui-  official  work. 

That  work  has  increased  since  the  last  report  in  amount,  vari- 
ety and  importance.  The  duties  of  the  board  as  defined  by  law 
are  : 

First— To  put  themselves  in  communication  with  local 
boards  of  health,  hospitals,  asylums  and  i^ublic  institutions 
throughout  the  State  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of 
health  and  life  among  the  citizens  generally." 

Second — To  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  re- 
specting the  causes  of  disease,  especially  of  epidemics ;  the  source 
of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employments,  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  on  the  i^ublic  health. '  ■ 

Third  —  ' '  They  shall  devise  some  scheme  whereby  medical 
and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value  may  be  obtained." 

Fourth — "  They  shall  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  State 
in  all  hygienic  and  medical  matters,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
the  location,  construction,  sewerage  and  administration  of  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  asylums  and  other  public  institutions." 

Fifth  —  ''They  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
quarantine,  and  authority  to  enact  and  enforce  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  public  health." 

Sia:th —  "They  are  to  make  such  suggestions  to  the  legislature 
for  legislative  action  as  they  may  deem  proper." 

Seventh — "To  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  at  each  session 
of  their  doings,  investigations  and  discoveries." 

Eighth — "To  have  a  permanent  secretary,  elected  from  their 
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own  number,  who  shall  perform  and  sui)erlntend  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  and  such  other  work  as  the  board  may  require. 
He  shall  furnish  to  the  legislature,  when  in  session,  such  in- 
formation cognate  to  this  act  as  Irom  time  to  time  they  may  deem 
necessary.'' 

This  act  was  approved  March  4,  1872,  and  the  board  was 
organized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  The  only  change  in 
the  act,  since  then,  has  been  in  the  amount  of  the  apx^ropriation 
which  the  Legislature  has  tAvice  increased  as  the  necessity  there- 
for became  apparent.  Experience  in  using  this  law  demonstrated 
that  the  power  of  quarantine  must  be  more  clearly  defined,  and 
induced  the  legislature  to  consolidate  most  of  the  scattered 
sanitary  laws  into  one  consecutive  and  clearly  defined  act. 

In  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1883,  it  is  therefore  further  provided : 

''Section  1.  Whenever  any  i>art  of  this  State  appears  to  be 
threatened  with,  or  is  alfected  by,  any  epidemic  or  infectious 
disease,  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  make,  and  from  time  to 
time  alter  and  revoke,  regulations  for  all  or  any  of  the  following, 
among  other  purposes : 

1.  For  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead. 

2.  For  house  to  house  visitation. 

3.  For  the  provision  of  medical  aid  and  accommodation  for 
patients,  physicians  and  nurses. 

4.  For  the  promotion  of  cleansing,  ventilation  and  disinfection  ; 
and 

5.  Guarding  againjst  the  spread  of  disease  by  quarantines  or 
exclusion  of  any  infected  persons,  and  may  by  order  declares  all 
or  any  of  the  regulations  so  made  to  be  in  force  within  the  whole 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  district  of  any  local  board  of  health 
in  this  State,  and  to  apply  to  any  vessels  on  any  waters  of  this 
State,  or  to  any  railway  cars  or  trains,  or  public  vehicles  of  any 
kind,  for  the  period  named  in  such  order,  and  may  by  any  sub- 
sequent order  abridge  or  extend  such  period. 

Sec.  3.  The  local  board  of  health  of  any  district  or  district's 
within  which,  or  part  of  which  regulations,  so  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  declared  to  be  in  force,  shall  superintend 
and  see  to  the  execution  thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  pay  such 
medical  or  other  officers  or  persons,  and  do  and  provide  all  such 
acts,  matter  and  things  as  may  be  nece^^sary  for  mitigating  or 
preventing  the  spread  of  any  such  disease,  or  for  superintending 
or  aiding  in  the  execution  of  or  executing  such  regulations  as  the 
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case  may  require ;  said  local  board  may  also  from  time  to  time 
direct  any  prosecution  or  legal  proceedings  for  or  in  respect  of 
the  willful  disregard  or  neglect  of  any  such  regulation,  or  any 
regulation  duly  made  and  established  by  said  local  board.  Said 
local  boards  shall  have  power  of  entry  on  any  premisas,  vessel  or 
vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of  executing,  or  superintending  the  ex- 
ecution, of  any  regulations  so  issued  by  said  State  Board  of 
Health  or  said  local  board. 

It  is  further  provided  in  sec.  4,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  that 
local  health  officers  are  "to  make  once  in  each  year,  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  a  thorough  sanitaiy  inspection 
of  said  tOAvn,  village,  borongh  or  city,  and  present  a  written  re- 
port of  such  inspection  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  j3oard  x)f  health, 
and  he  shall  forward  a  copy  of  said  report  as  soon  as  rendered  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health." 

"Sec.  10.  All  local  boards  of  health  and  health  officers  shall 
make  such  investigations  and  reports,  and  obey  such  directions 
as  to  infectious  diseases,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  And  any  member  of  any  board  of  health,  or  health 
officer,  who  shall  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  boards  of  health  or  health  officers  of  this  State,  or 
who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  any  reasonable  directions  as 
to  infectious  diseases  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction  in  any  court  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  to  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty -five 
($25)  dollars,  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  and  shall 
become  disqualified  from  holding  the  office  of  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health." 

"Sec.  14.  The  State  Board  of  Health  may,  by  order,  require 
any  two  (2)  or  more  local  boards  to  act  together  for  the  purposes 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases." 

"Sec.  15.  When  any  i^erson  coming  from  abroad,  or  residing 
in  a,ny  town,  village,  borough  or  city  within  this  State,  is  infected, 
or  lately  has  been  infected,  with  the  small  pox  or  other  contagious 
disease,  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  the  board  of  health  of  the 
town,  village,  borough  or  city  where  such  sick  or  infected  person 
is,  may  immediately  cause  such  person  to  be  removed  to  a  sepa- 
rate house,  if  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to  his  health,  and  shall 
provide  for  such  person  or  persons,  nurses,  medical  attendance 
and  other  "necessaries,  which  shall  be  a  charge  in  favor  of  such 
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town,  village,  borough  or  city  upon  the  person  so  provided  for, 
his  parents,  guardian  or  master,  if  able ;  otherwise  upon  the 
county  in  which  he  has  a  legal  settlement,  or  upon  the  State4  if 
said  person  be  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  and  has  no  property 
within  the  State  5  in  which  latter  case  the  bills  for  such  expenses 
shall  be  paid  only  after  being  audited  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  by  the  governor,  and  said  bill  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  on  condition  that  the  local  board  of  health  shall  have 
promptly,  on  the  appearance  of  such  disease,  notified  the  State 
Board  of  Health  thereof,  and  shall  have  followed  the  instructions 
and  regulations  of  said  State  Board  given  with  respect  to  the  care 
and  expense  in  the  case  or  cases  in  reference  to  which  said  bills 
were  incurred,  and  farther  shall  file  satisfactory  evidence  to  said 
State  Board  that  such  person  or  persons  were  non-residents  of 
the  State  and  have  no  i^roperty  within  the  same.  The  town,  vil- 
lage, borough  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  recover  in  a  civil 
action  against  the  person  or  persons  or  the  county  chargeable  un- 
der this  section. ' ' 

'^Sec.  18.  [It]  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  local  boards  of  health, 
whenever  they  are  informed  that  there  is  a  case  of  small  pox,  scar- 
let fevei',  diphtheria  or  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
within  the  territory  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  immedi- 
ately examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  the  disease  appears 
to  be  of  the  character  above  specified,  they  shall  adopt  such  quar- 
antine and  sanitary  measures  as  may  in  their  judgment  tend  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  said  disease  in  its  locality,  subject  to  be 
modified  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  shall  immediately 
notify  the  secretary  of  said  State  Board,  of  the  appearance  of  such 
disease  and  the  measures  adox^ted  by  said  local  board  in  relation 
thereto." 

''Sec.  24.  That  no  person  shall,  within  the  limits  of  any  town, 
city  or  village  \^  ithin  this  State,  without  a  permit  from  the  local 
or  State  Board  of  Health,  carry  or  remove  from  one  (1)  building 
to  another,  or  from  a  vessel  to  the  shore,  or  any  railway  cars,  any 
person  sick  of  any  contagious  disease,  or  the  body  of  any  person 
having  died  of  contagious  disease." 

In  the  constituting  act  the  following  are  the  provisions  as  to  the 
compensation  of  members  and  of  the  secretary: 

Ninth — "No  member  except  the  secretary  shall  receive  any 
compensation,  but  the  actual  expenses  of  any  and  all  the  mem- 
bers while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  to  the  extent  authorized  by  this  act." 
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Tenth — ''The  secretary  receives  from  the  treasury,  in  quar- 
terly payments,  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
his  necesary  and  actual  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  after  they  have  been  audited  by  the 
board  and  aj^proved  by  the  overnor.  All  other  necessary 
expenses  arising  in  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  different  departments  of  State 
government. ' ' 

'^Provided,  that  the  expenses  of  said  board  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  per  annum." 

CO-OPERAl^ION  AVITH  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

We  are  al)le  to  report  more  active  local  boards  of  health 
in  the  State  than  at  any  other  time,  and  their  increase  in 
number  is  due  largely  to  the  i)opi^lar  appreciation  of  their 
necessity.  We  are  stinndating  local  authorities  in  many  ways, 
but  in  none  so  efficiently  as  by  the  hearty  and  active  co-operation 
and  aid  which  our  secretary  constantly  gives  to  them  in  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  work.  The  corres])ondence  of  our  office 
is  chiefly  in  this  direction,  and  our  publications  have  this  end  in 
view.  For  years  A\'e  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  practicable 
means  for  popular  education,  and  have  permitted  no  opportunity 
to  pass  for  work  to  that  end.  The  effect  is  very  apparent  in  the 
direction  of  k)cal  sanitary  work  as  conrpared  with  previous  years. 
The  movement  has  really  l^ut  just  begun,  and  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  our  work,  i)articularly  as  rcvspeets  the  control  of  epi- 
demics,, if  local  health  boards  constanth/  active  could  be  made  the 
rule,  instead  of  (as  now)  the  excepticni,  in  all  but  the  larger  tow^ns 
of  the  State. 

We  need  active  local  health  officers,  who  are  medical  men, 
and  who  are  paid  enough  for  the  work  to  encourage  them  to  learn 
how  to  do  it  and  to  do  it  well. 

Such  officers  are  more  necessary  than  the  boards  to  which 
they  are  attached.  But  for  them,  local  sanitary  work  in  the 
direct  control  of  disease  would  come  to  a  stand  Btill.  Their  work 
is  difficult,  delicate  and  important  if  thoroughly  done,  and  is  not 
to  be  well  done  till  experience  and  study  have  educated  them  up 
to  it. 

There  is  now  no  inducement  for  medical  men  to  prepare 
themselves  for  this  duty.    There  are  several  in  the  State  whom 
accident  has '  compelled  to  know  something  of  the  control  of 
50 
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infectious  disease.  Few  who  are  competent  to  undertake  the 
regular  duty  of  guardianship  of  the  health  of  a  community,  in 
the  oversight  of  water  supply ;  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage ; 
regulation  of  harmful  trades  5  supervision  of  food  supply,  and  con; 
trol  of  preventable  disease,  in  the  various  Avays  which  modern 
science  have  afforded  for  the  public  administration  of  hygiene, 
can  now  be  persuaded  to  do  it,  outside  the  great  cities.  We  are 
frequently  appealed  to  for  the  selection  of  health  officers,  because 
of  this  difficulty. 

The  functions  of  the  health  officer  are  already  recognized  and 
defined  in  the  Health  Law. 

This  board  have  secured  a  special  examination,  for  such  as 
choose  to  take  it,  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University, 
which,  if  successfully  passed,  entitles  the  candidate  to  the  de- 
gree of  '^Licentiate  in  Sanitary  Science." 

We  have  a  valuable  and  increasing  library,  gotten  together 
with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  health  officers,  and  a 
working  laboratory,  where  practical  instruction  will  be  given  to 
any  who  wish  it,  in  the  analysis  of  water  and  adulterations  of 
food.    We  can  do  no  more  at  present.. 

So  the  inducement  to  prei^aration  for  the  successful  work  of  a 
local  health  officer  rests  upon  the  legal  xJrovision  for.  the  proper 
comi)ensation  for  the  work,  and  a  sufficient  tenure  of  office  to 
make  it  desirable  to  competent  medical  men.  This  is  tiie  duty  of 
the  legislature. 

After  careful  study  of  the  matter  in  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ence, we  suggest  such  legislation  as  shall  make  the  appointment 
obligatory  in  all  our  towns  of  over  1,000  inhabitants;  that  the 
tenure  of  office  be  at  least  two  years  5  that  the  compensation  be 
sufficient  to  induce  competent  men  to  accept :  that  the  qualifica- 
tions be  recognized  professional  ability;  previous  service  as  health 
officer ;  and  that  the  preference  be  given  to  such  as  obtain  the 
'' license"  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University.  No 
more  important  advance  in  preparation  for  ])ractical  local  sani- 
tation can  be  done  than  this,  none  is  more  necessary,  and  in  no 
other  State  have  equal  facilities  for  the  education  of  health 
officere  been  provided. 

S ANITA  RY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

For  details  we  refer  to  the  secretary's  report,  in  whose  office 
and  by  whose  direction  this  work  has  been  done. 
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Tiie  laboratory  work  has  l)een  chiefly  water  analysis,  the  ex- 
amination of  suspected  foods,  and  a  new  investigation  of  some 
points  in  the  cliemistry  and  use  of  kerosene. 

The  laboratory  is  so  ordered  as  a  part  of  our  office  work  that 
its  expense  is  small. 

The  water  analysis  lias  been  chiefly  of  samples  furnished  by 
health  officers  or  physicians,  and  suspected  of  organic  imj)ur- 

ity. 

THE  QUARANTINE  AND  OONTROE  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

A  reference  to  the  secretary's  repoit  and  the  papers  of  the 
appendix  will  show  how  valuable  this  work  has  been.  Twice 
in  the  period  embraced  in  this  rej^ort  we  have  been  enabled  to 
control  outbreaks  of  small  jyox,  beyond  the  power  of  the  local 
authorities ;  and  in  every  other  outbreak  we  have  been  able  to 
afford  to  the  local  boards  of  health  such  aid  as  to  materially 
lighten  and  facilitate  their  work. 

As  to  Biphtheria,  we  have,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  earnest  health 
officers  and  physicians,  succeeded,  after  years  of  effort,  in  mak- 
ing quarantine  and  disinfection  trusted  methods  for  its  c<)ntrol. 

The  reports  for  these,  as  for  the  previous  two  years,  indicate  a 
decided  progress  toward  the  better  control  of  this  dreaded  pest. 

Temporary  hospitals  and  competent  nurses  are  more  and  more 
necessary  in  dealing  with  infectious  diseases.  In  our  last  report 
we  urged  that  the  city  hospitals  might  do  much  to  educate  this 
class  of  nurses.  The  wages  are  large,  the  demand  constant,  and 
the  work  opens  a  field  for  a  few  thoroughly  competent  men  and 
women,  which  ought  to  be  filled. 

Our  secretary's  suggestion  of  wall  hospital  tents  for  tempo- 
rary hospitals,  arranged  as  he  jiroposes,  offers  one  practical  plan, 
than  which  none  better  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  easy  and 
certain  disinfection  of  tents  is  a  strong  ai-gument  in  their  favor. 

cholj:ka. 

We  call  attention  to  the  secretary's  discussion  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  and  of  the  best  methods 
of  control. 

He  states  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  board. 

We  are  fully  forewarned,  let  us  be  fore-armed.  The  strongest 
inducement  our  people  can  hold  out  to  cholera,  as  to  all  other  prevent- 
able diseases,  is  the  average  insariitary  conditions  of  our  houses  and 
towns,  as  respects  the  disposal  of  excreta  and  garbage. 
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The  privy,  the  usual  cesspool,  and  the  neglected  garbage  heap, 
must  be  promptly  replaced  by  better  methods  of  disposal,  even 
where  there  is  no  public  sewer  system  or  water  supply,  as  is  the 
rule  in  this  State.  This  may  be  done  easily  and  at  moderate 
expense  in  various  ways.  Among  them  the  following  is  prac- 
ticable both  by  householders  and,  as  is  far  better,  by  local  au- 
thorities: 

First — Some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  earth  closet,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  with  manure,  should  be  j-egularly  removed  to  farm- 
ing lands. 

Second — The  house  slops  may  be  easily  gotten  rid  of  by  shal- 
low drains  under  garden  and  lawn,  from  a  tight  reservoir,  which 
collecting  the  heavy  matters  must  be  emptied,  and  contents  re- 
moved with  the  manure.  Or,  as  some  prefei^,  all  slops  may  be 
removed  in  close  barrels  on  to  farming  lands. 

Third— G'dvhage,  street  and  alley  sweepings  must  as  regularly 
be  removed  on  to  farming  lands,  and  buried  in  trenches.  This 
work,  if  left  to  householders,  will  never  be  done  efficiently  in 
any  place. 

rt  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  local  board  of  health, 
and  paid  for  by  the  village  or  town.  There  is  no  other  practica- 
ble way,  and  the  expense  under  the  vigilant  direction  of  a  com- 
petent health  officer,  would  for  a  year  cost  less  than  one  consider- 
able epidemic  of  small  pox,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or  cholera. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  filth 
disposal  presses  more  heavily  in  anticipation  of  the  povssible 
events  of  next  year,  and  that  it  must  be  met. 

Further  legislation,  State  and  municipal,  is  necessary,  but  it 
should  begin  with  making  the  health  office  a  desirable  one  for 
competent  medical  men,  and  by  i)rotecting  it  by  all  tlie  safe- 
guards which  have  been  suggested  above. 

That  done,  and  a  competent  physician  elected,  this  further 
should  be  ordered,  a  regular  montlily  impectkm  cmd  report. 

At  present  the  law  requires  but  one  sanitary  inspection  a  year 
in  May.  That  inspection  should  be  monthly  from  April  to 
November,  and  during  winter  need  be  made  only  when  increased 
sickness,  death  or  infectious  diseases  particularly  require,  as  is 
now  specified  in  the  law  (sections  4,  6,  8, 10  and  18,  chap.  132, 
Laws  1883). 

After  each  inspection  should  follow  a  meeting  of  the  local 
board  and  such  action  as  the  inspection  shows  to  be  necessary, 
exactly  as  now  required  (sec.  4)  in  the  Health  Law  of  1883,  and 
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that  a  copy  of  the  report,  and  notice  of  the  action  thereon,  be  for- 
warded immediately  to  this  board. 

In  the  event  of  cholera,  those  sections  requiring  notice  of 
sickne^^is  or  of  death  are  of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  requirement  next  in  importance  to  public 
cleanliness. 

If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  wording,  or  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing, of  these  sections,  they  should  be  changed  and  all  doubt  of 
the  duty,  or,  of  the  penalty  for  disobedience,  removed. 

We  repeat,  with  deliberate  emphasis,  that  the  beginning  of 
preparation  for  any  epidemic  is  to  be  found  efficient  and  con- 
stunt  local  health  organization  of  which  the  essential  element  is  a 
competent  pliysician  as  health  officer.  His  comjjensation  should 
be  sufficient,  but  must  vary  with  the  amount  of  duty  required. 

2.  Such  legislation.  State  and  local,  as  will  make  systematic 
inspection  regular  and  thorough,  ajid  the  removal  of  nuisances 
and  causes  of  disease  just  as  promj^t  and  thorough,  on  the  order 
of  the  local  board  of  health. 

To  this  end  the  scavenger  service  should  be  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  health  officer. 

3.  Notification  of  sickness  and  disease  to  the  health  officer, 
compulsory  on  householders  and  physicians,  is  now  provided  for. 

4.  The  collection  of  Adtal  statistics  to  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
health  officer.  As  now  collected,  they  are  practically  worthless, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  health  officer  they  become  tkcts  of  value 
in  his  work  and  ours. 

In  other  respects  the  existing  law  is  fairly  sufficient. 
As  respects  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  event 
of  cholera,  we  siibmit : 

1.  That  a  sufficient  contingent  fund  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  governoi",  for  use  in  the  event  of  epidemics  in  the 
State,  beyond  the  power  of  localities  to  control,  or  in  the  control 
of  which  this  board  should  act  as  provided  by  law. 

In  the  work  of  preparation,  which  must  be  done  whether  the 
disease  comes  or  not,  some  but  not  much  expense  will  be  involved. 
It  is  a  very  essential  i^reparation,  however,  because  upon  its 
completeness  will  rest  our  ability  to  act  promj)tly. 

This  prej^aration  will  consist  chiefly  : 

1.  In  enforcing  the  laws  as  to  local  sanitary  activity,  through 
local  boards  of  health  and  health  officers. 
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2.  To  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  whole  State,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  local  authorities. 

a.  To  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  remedy  sanitary 
defects  so  discovered. 

b.  To  keep  thoroughly  informed  through  local  reports  or  our 
own  invcvstigations  as  to  the  work  so  done. 

3.  To  use  every  means  for  professional  and  popular  enlighten- 
ment. 

To  this  end  the  Secretary  has  been  instructed  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  local  boards  of  health  with  this  board,  at  the  Capitol, 
in  January,  1885,  for  the  mutual  discussion  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  plans. 

In  addition  the  evenings  of  the  days  of  the  session  will  be 
dem  oted  to  a  popular  sanitary  council  such  as  was  so  successful 
in  1881. 

1'his  much  for  preparation  for  epidemics  of  any  kind,  includ- 
ino-  cholera.  The  pecuniary  cost  Avill  not  be  large,  and  should 
come  from  the  ^'epidemic  fund"  above  asked  for. 

Should  cholera  come,  the  demand  upon  the  special  fund  will 
of  course  be  i^roportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  outbreak  and  the 
stej)S  found  necessary  for  its  control.  The  legislature  must  deter- 
mine, and  specify  in  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  con- 
tingency, its  Avill  as  to  the  duty  of  this  board  in  the  matter  of 
advising  payment  of  local  expenses,  and  lay  down  the  general 
principles  upon  which  we  should  act  where  specific  directions 
are  impossible. 

It  also  follows  that  the  earlier  in  the  session  legislation  is  taken 
ill  these  matters  the  more  complete  will  be  the  preparation  of 
the  State  and  local  boards  for  the  possibilities  of  next  year,  and 
the  more  time  they  can  have  the  better  can  they  avoid  all  undue 
haste  and  organize  their  preparations  deliberately  and  care- 
fully. 

To  this  end  money  and  legislation  are  not  alone  sufficient. 
There  must  be  popular  appreciation,  not  only  of  danger,  but  of 
the  real  character  of  the  danger  and  of  the  character  and  neces- 
sity of  the  measures  of  precaution  and  safety. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  presence 
of  any  great  epidemic  is  panic,  and  hasty  or  senseless  and  useless 
local  action. 

This  danger  was  a  very  real  one,  in  the  yellow  fever  outbreak 
of  the  South  last  year  and  three  years  ago. 

As  one  means  of  avoiding  these  dangers  the  conference  and 
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council  already  referred  to  ^yill  serve  a  good  purpose,  aud  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  can  aid  very  much  if  they  will  avoid  the 
publication  of  anything  talse  or  sensational. 

In  the  event  of  the  advent  of  cholera  into  the  country  or  the 
State  this  board  will  furnisli  the  State  Press  with  the  exact 
facts,  as  we  will  to  every  local  board  of  health  in  the  State,  of 
whom  they  can,  therefore,  usually  be  obtained. 

PoUuUon  of  lakes  and  streams  used  for  public  water  supply.  The 
number  of  towns  constructing  water  works  and  drawing  their 
supply  from  adjacent  streams  lias  been  greater  in  the  last  two 
years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

AYith  the  increase  of  population  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  diversity  of  manufactories  using  chemicals  and  dis- 
posing of  their  fluid  and  solid  refuse  into  water  courses,  as  also 
the  amount  of  garbage,  sewage  and  night  soil  dumped  into  the 
same  streams  by  local  authorities. 

This  ])oari  submitted  a  bill  to  the  last  legislature  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  toward  the  close  of  the  session  but  was  not 
reached  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  based  upon  the  Massachusetts  experience,  and  upon  the 
law  the  result  of  that  experience  which  is  now  in  successful  use 
in  that  State. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  bill  again  for  adoption,  as  a  fair  and 
practical  method  of  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  water  courses 
;ind  as  particularly  necessary  at  this  time. 

Xow,  ther(^  is  no  such  pollution  which  may  not  be  easily  dealt 
with  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  without  injury  to' vested 
interests ;  but  it  cannot  be  long  before  large  amounts  of  capital 
will  be  invested  in  the  class  of  manufactories  alluded  to  and  their 
methods  of  work  be  so  firmly  established  that  necessary  change 
wall  involve  great  temporary  pecuniary  loss,  and  so  create  an 
opposition  to  change,  which,  as  in  Massachusetts,  may  involve 
long  litigation  and  public  expense. 

The  question  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  public  water  sup- 
ply is  too  important  to  .admit  of  any  further  delay  in  dealing 
with  it,  and  we  earnestly  ask  the  legislature  to  give  it  such  con- 
sideration and  action  as  its  importance  demands. 

We  respectfully  refer  for  further  details  of  our  work  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  this  board  and  the  attached  papers. 

The  financial  exhibit  attached  details  our  expenditures. 

In  reference  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  coming  two  years,  we 
respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
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meeting  of  the  board  at  the  Capitol,  after  consultation  with  the 
governor : 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  governor  to  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  per  year  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  ;  twenty-fiA  e  hundred 
dollars  of  that  amount  being  for  salary  of  the  secretary,  and  six  hundred  dol- 
lars salary  of  a  competent  clerk  for  the  secretary's  office. 

Passed  Nov.  17,  1884. 

w.  H.  t:p:onard,  m.  d., 

Secretary  joro  tern. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  RANT), 
V.  SMITH, 

FRANKLIN  STAPLES, 

E.  J.  DAVIS, 
CH.  GRONVOLD, 

•  W.  H.  LEONARD, 
C.  N.  HEWITT. 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1883,  TO 
AUGUST  1,  1884. 


KECEIPTS. 


Receipts  from  Treasurer  

Credit  to  overcharge  account,  April  10,  1883. 


Period. 


Jan.  1,  1883 
to 

Aug.  1,  1883. 


$976  04 
10  00 


$986  04 


Aug.  1,  1883 
to 

Aug.  1,  1884. 

$2, 128  35 


$2, 128  35 


Total. 


Jan. 1, 1883 
to 

Aug.  1,  1884. 


$3, 114  39 


EXPENDITURES. 


Books  for  Library  

Vaccine  

Postage  

Stationery  

Telegraphing  

Printing  

Freight  and  Express  

Expenses  of  Smallpox  Inspection  

Laboratory  and  Office  Assistance  

Book-binding  

Traveling  Expenses  of  Members  of  Board. 

Chemicals,  Gas,  etc.,  for  Laboratory  

Journals  and  Periodicals  for  Library  

Stenographic  Eeport  of  Sanitary  Meeting. 

danders'  Inspection  

Secretary's  Salary  

Total  Expenditure  


$88  12 

4  GO 
22  10 

1  85 
42  47 
45  25 

8  75 
42  00 
185  00 
16  50 
26  75 

3  25 


500  00 


$986  04 


$48  33 

136  45 

4  00 

55  00 

77  10 

7  35 

9  29 

17  13 

59  60 

166  15 

211  40 

22  00 

30  75 

15  00 

57  00 

365  02 

550  02 

41  50 

58  00 

201  36 

228  11 

45  95 

49  20 

77  06 

77  06 

18  75 

18  75 

47  75 

47  75 

1, 000  00 

1, 500  00 

$2, 128  35 

$3, 114  39 

51 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota : 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  official  action,  and 
of  the  work  done  in  the  office  and  laboratory  of  the  board,  for 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1883,  and  ending  July  31,  1884. 

EPIDEMICS. 

During  this  time  there  have  been  reported  to  the  office  of  this 
board,  of  — 

SMALL  POX. 

Distiuct  and  separate  outbreaks  

Towns  and  townships  infected....  

Camps  known  to  have  been  infected  

Total  number  of  cases  

Deaths  

Of  the  sick  — Whites  

—  Indians  

Of  the  dead— Whites  

—  Indians  

Of  the  sick  reported  as  belonging  to  families  were 

Number  of  families  infected  

Total  deaths  in  families  

Per  cent  of  dead  to  total  sick  

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  December  31,  1882,  several  out- 
breaks of  small  pox  had  occurred  in  Minneapolis.  The  patients 
were  sent  to  a  small-pox  hospital,  and  on  January  14,  1883,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Brown,  appointed  quarantine  physician,  found  eight  per- 
sons convalescent  there.  A  few  cases  under  quarantine  remained 
in  Isanti  County,  where  was  no  further  outbreak  and  the  disease 
had  just  been  reported  in  camps  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  De- 
cember 22,  1882. 

In  Minneapolis,  up  to  May  20,  1883,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
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health  officer,  forty  new  cases  Avere  treated  at  home  or  in  hospital, 
or  were  discovered  in  infected  families  (after  their  recovery) 
upon  the  outbreak  of  well  marked  cases  exposed  to  them. 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Brown's  reports,  shows  that  there  were  fif- 
teen distinct  outbreaks,  i.  e.,  so  many  series  of  one  or  more  cases 
for  which  no  common  origin  could  be  found.  The  first  group  of 
four  cases  originated  by  exposure  of  first  ca.se  while  at  work  upon 
quarantine  hospital. 
Of  the  other  groups,  eight  could  not  be  traced  to  their  origin. 
Two  outbreaks,  including  three  cases,  came  from  Cook's  camps 
on  Split  Hand  Eiver. 

One  outbreak,  a  single  case,  came  from  Trout  Lake  ranch ;  an- 
other outbreak,  a  single  case,  had  been  ^'toting"  above  Aitkin. 
Hence  it  appears  that  but  five  cases  came  from  the  infected  lum- 
ber camps  to  Minneapolis,  none  of  whom  communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  others.  It  is  possible  that  another  outbreak  of  three  cases 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  exposure  to  a  man  from  a  non-in- 
fected camp  (McAllister's),  but  it  is  not  proven. 

The  original  case  of  the  lumber  camps  outbreak  came  directly 
from  Minneapolis. 

A  lady  exposed  to  the  family  classed  under  outbreak  two  of  our 
summary  (Eice),  went  to  Iowa  and  there  occasioned  an  outbreak 
of  thirteen  cases  and  three  deaths.    (See  Appendix.) 

Outbreak  number  twelve,  ^'Kramer's  American  House,"  in- 
fected one  case,  F.  W.,  who  died  at  Chanhassen,  Carver  County 
after  infecting  a  brother. 

Another  person,  exposed  at  '^Kramers,"  took  sick  and  died  at 
Maple  Plain,  infecting  two  others.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
origin,  or  the  almost  endemic  prevalence  of  small  pox  in  Minne- 
apolis for  so  many  months,  except  to  mild  cases  of  varioloid  not 
reported  to  the  health  officer,  but  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Brown's  re- 
port, which  exhibits  an  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  diagnosis  and 
care  of  the  disease  upon  the  part  of  men  calling  themselves  phy- 
sicians, which  is  little  less  than  criminal. 

The  health  officer's  report  for  last  year  gives  many  similar  facts. 
These  reports  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  health  officers  meet 
in  the  control  of  infectious  disease. 

Small  pox  disappeared  about  the  first  of  July,  1883,  and  has 
not  recurred  since,  either  in  Minneapolis  or  the  State. 

The  outbreak  in  the  lumber  camps  began  in  the  person  of  a 
man  named  John  Carney,  who  was  taken  sick  at  a  stopping  place 
called  Trout  Lake  ranch  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Grand 
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Eapids,  in  the  nnorganized  cOunty  of  Itasca.  He  was  en  route  to 
Caldwell's  camp  on  the  Big  Forks,  sixty  miles  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Feeling  unwell  he  started  on  his  return,  December  9  or  10, 
1882,  stopping  at  Bagley's  camp,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  above 
Grand  Rapids.  Soon  after  his  arrival  an  eruption  wa^  noticed 
on  his  face  supposed  by  the  men  to  be  measles ;  he  was  sent  to 
Grand  Rapids,  where  Dr.  E.  H.  Belyea  recognized  the  disease  to 
be  confluent  small  pox,  and  quarantined  him  (with  a  nurse  who 
had  had  the  disease)  in  an  isolated  building,  notifying  the  lead- 
ing lumbermen  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
be  taken. 

Dr.  Belyea  reported  to  secretary  by  mail,  under  date  Decem- 
ber 18,  1882,  and  asked  for  instructions.  I  received  his  letter  on 
the  22d;  sent  him  a  quantity  of  circulars  upon  small  pox  with 
further  instructions  and  30  points  of  animal  virus.  These  were 
forwarded  by  mail  in  care  of  postmaster  at  Aitkin.  He  was 
requested  to  inform  the  local  board  of  health  of  Aitkin  of  the 
facts  and  to  ask  them  to  forward  Dr.  Belyea' s  mail  by  special 
messenger,  as  of  as  much  importance  to  them  as  to  Grand  Rapids. 
Dr.  Belyea  received  his  mail  six  days  after  it  was  sent,  Decem- 
ber 28.  ^       .  . 

In  the  same  letter,  he  was  instructed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 

case  by  going  to  the  camp  whence  it  was  brought,  and  to  take 

such  further  steps  as  what  he  there  found  might  require. 

Under  date  December  22,  I  asked  the  local  board  of  health  of 

Minneapolis  to  meet  me  at  their  office  on  the  23d,  when  we  took 

such  precautions  as  seemed  necessary. 

December  30,  Dr.  Belyea  went  to  Bagley's  camp  to  vaccinate, 

and  from  there  was  called  to  Doyle's  ranch,  ten  miles  above 

Grand  Rapids,  to  see  a  man  named  Porter,  who  proved  to  be  the 

second  case. 

The  lumbermen  insisted  upon  calling  this  as  the  former  case, 
measles,  and  were  very  loath  to  admit  that  it  might  be  small  pox 
for  fear  of  a  panic  among  the  men. 

Dr  Belyea  was  then  as  before  "threatened,  and  urged  to  treat 
it  as  small  pox  if  necessary,  but  call  it  by  some  other  name." 

For  some  days  he  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  quarantine. 
He  isolated  the  case  in  a  separate  building  of  the  ranch.  The  pa- 
tient died  and  was  buried  there  Jan.  13,  1883.  The  bedding  and 
clothing  was  burned  and  the  room  disinfected  by  the  Doctor  him- 
self, the  other  inhabitants  having  been  vaccinated. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cases  occurred  at  this  ranch,  in- 
fected by  the  second  case. 
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Jan,  3d  a  message  from  Caldwell's  Camp  came  to  Grand 
Eapids  with  information  that  small  pox  had  apj)eared  there  in 
men  exjjosed  to  the  first  case  at  Trout  Lake  Ranch,  and  asking 
for  a  physician.  Dr.  Belyea  could  not  be  spared  and  he  sent  an 
Indian  with  a  desi^atch  to  the  secretary  of  this  board.  The 
message  was  not  forwarded  from  Aitkin  but  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Van  Cleve,  of  Duluth,  who  i^assed  Gand  Rapids  Jan.  9th  on  his 
way  to  Caldwell's. 

Jan.  23d  Dr.  Belyea  reports :  ''Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  returned 
and  reports  fifteen  sick  and  two  deaths  from  small  pox  among 
whites  and  Indians  at  Caldwell's,  the  sick  quarantined  and  cared 
for  as  well  as  j)ossible. 

'  ^  Infected  men  are  escaping  from  the  camp  and  going  down 
river.    They  must  be  stopped  at  Aitkin." 

Jan.  26th.  ISTotice  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  board  at  Aitkin  on  the  24th. 

Secretary  telegraphed  to  Aitkin  to  appoint  a  health  officer. 
Wrote  full  instructions  to  the  local  board  and  requested  Dr.  V. 
Smith,  of  Duluth,  a  member  of  this  board,*  to  visit  Aitkin  and 
assist  the  health  officer  and  local  board. 

Same  date,  with  a  view  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  great  lumber 
firms  in  the  control  of  the  panic  which  had  now  begun,  the  sec- 
retary wrote  to  J.  B.  Bassett,  of  MinneajDolis,  stating  what  steps 
had  been  taken,  and  that  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be  the 
quarantine  of  suspected  cases. 

Jan.  27th  the  secretary  went  to  Aitkin  via  Brainerd,  and  met 
the  local  board  and  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  the  health  officer.  While 
conferring  at  the  depot  with  the  board  the  first  case  of  small  pox 
to  arrive  at  Aitkin  came  in  to  buy  a  ticket  for  Dakota.  The  dis- 
ease was  recognized,  and  he  was  immediately  sent  to  the  pest 
house,  a  well-situated  building  that  the  board  had  just  secured 
for  the  purpose.  ' 

The  secretary  could  obtain  no  definite  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  infection  among  the  camps.  He  had  first  proposed  to  go 
himself,  but  found  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  tvij)  was  more 
than  he  could  spare  from  the  more  necessary  work  of  arranging 
plans  for  protecting  the  State  at  large. 

Fortunately  he  was  able  to  persuade  Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser,  of  Brain- 
erd, well  known  to  lumbermen  and  Indians,  trusted  alike  by 
both,  and  familiar  w'ith  the  country  and  the  ways  of  camp  life, 
to  act  as  the  chief  of  the  sanitary  service  to  be  organized  at  and 
above  Grand  Raioids. 
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Witli  him  were  associated  Dr.  C.  Q.  Scoboria,  of  Elk  River, 
who  had  served  with  the  secretary  in  the  outbreak  of  small  pox 
in  Stearns  County  two  years  before. 

Dr.  Belyea  was  instructed  to  co-operate  under  Dr.  Eosser's 
direction. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  county  or  town  organizations  in  the 
infected  district,  the  Governor  had  instructed  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  to  organize  such  police  force  as  should  be  found 
necessary.  Dr.  Rosser  was  entrusted  with  this  power,  and  was 
efficiently  aided  l)y  the  sheriffs  of  Crow  Wing  and  Aitkin  coun- 
ties. 

The  reports  of  Drs.  Rosser,  Belyea  and  Scoboria  give  very  full 
details  of  the  outbreak  and  of  the  Avork  which  they  performed, 
and  I  respectfully  refer  to  them.  They  deserve  great  praise  for 
work  done  under  such  difficulties  as  made  the  success,  which  they 
finally  won,  at  times  very  doubtful.  And  now,  after  a  thorough 
review  of  the  work,  that  success  was  greater  than  at  the  time 
appeared.  Despite  the  panic  in  the  camps,  but  forty-six  men 
were  quarantined  at*Aitkin  during  the  entire  outbreak,  of  whom 
but  five  had  the  disease.  These  were  cared  for  in  the  hospital 
there,  and  all  recovered. 

The  quarantine  station  and  hospital  at  Aitkin  were  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Yan  Cleve,  sustained  by  an  energetic  local  board  of  health. 
The  health  officer  was  tireless  and  active.  He  gave  unswerving 
support  to  the  plans  devised  for  the  control  both  of  the  disease 
and  of  men  suspected  of  infection.  Not  a  case  occurred  in  the 
population  of  Aitkin,  thanks  to  thorough  vaccination. 

Eight  infected  men  from  the  camps  evaded  our  ciuarantine  ; 
of  these,  five  reached  Minneapolis;  they  were  quarantined  and . 
cared  for  by  the  health  officer,  Dr.  J.  C.  Cockburn,  or  his  assist- 
ant, Dr.  Brown,  and  did  not  give  the  dise^ise  to  others. 

One  man  escaped  to  Brainerd,  and  was  cared  for  there,  infect- 
ing no  one. 

Another  reached  Duluth  and  was  quarantined;  no  other  case. 

Another  went  to  Morris,  Stevens  County.  The  health  officer- 
caught  him  and  no  one  else  was  infected  there. 

Dr.  Brackett,  of  Minneapolis,  was  employed  by  Chase,  Miller 
and  DeLaittre  to  vaccjnate  their  men  and  care  for  their  camps. 
Under  date  February  17,  1884,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  some 
account  of  small  pox  in  Cook's  camp,  and  asked  advice  as  to  thi^ 
disposal  of  men  there  when  they  came  away,  and  subsequently 
gave  notice  of  the  escape  of  sick  and  well  from  the  camps  above, 
toward  Aitkin. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  on  his  that  return  from  Aitkin,  January 
30,  the  secretary  called  a  meeting  of  lumber  firms  in  Minneapo- 
lis' and  advised  them,  as  a  matter  of  safety  for  themselves  and 
their  men,  to  furnish  vaccine  to  our  officers,  or  to  send  physi- 
cians to  their  camps,  and  that  they  woujd  save  money  by  so  do- 
ing. He  also  asked  for  contributions  of  hospital  supplies,  old 
linen,  cotton,  etc.,  for  the  hospitals  at  Aitkin  and  Grand  Eapids. 
The  same  day  called  upon  Mr.  Haupt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  who  promptly  took  the  steps  sug- 
gested for  the  protection  of  employes,  and  their  co-operation  in 
the  common  work. 

He  gave  us  many  aids  by  telegraph  and  railroad  facilities, 
which  greatly  furthered  our  efforts. 

Taking  into  account  the  character,  number  and  distribution  of 
the  camps  and  men  exposed  in  this  out])reak,  the  delay  in  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  in  co-operating  with 
the  medical  men  in  charge,  the  extent  of  the  district  and  the 
lack  of  local  organizations,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  result. 

There  were  sick  in  tlie  lumber  camps,  or  in  hospital  at  Aitkin,  Grand 

Rapids,  Duluth  and  Brainerd  

Of  whom  17  died  — 30  per  cent  of  sick. 

There  were  quarantined  at  Aitkin,  including  hospital   46 

There  were  quarantined  at  Grand  Rapids,  so  far  as  reported,  including 
hospital  

The  details  of  subsequent  outbreaks  will  be  found  in  the  small 
pox  report.  I  give  here  the  totals,  from  January  1,  1883,  to 
August  1,  1884 : 

In  Minneapolis— 15  distinct  outbreaks. 

Total  number  cases  (known  to  health  officer)  *.   40 

Number  of  families  infected   l''^ 

Number  of  hotels  infected   •  •  •   2 

Number  of  offices  infected  

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

Outside  of  Minneapolis  —  lumber  camp  outbreak. 

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths  

St.  Michael's  outbreak  —  (Wright  and  Hennepin  counties,  five  centres  in  five 

townships. 

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  families  infected   23 

Q 

Number  of  deaths  •   - 
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These  include  all  the  outbreaks  in  which  occurred  more  than 
fifteen  cases  of  the  disease. 

Summarizing  the  whole  matter,  there  were  : 

Distinct  outbreaks,  including  Indians   43 

Number  of  counties  infected   16 

Number  of  towns  and  townships  infected  (including  eight  camps)  31 

Total  number  of  cases  (Whites,  225;  Indians,  35)   260' 

Total  number  of  families  infected  (excluding  the  camps  and 

Indians)  

Total  number  of  deaths  (Whites,  43  ;  Indians,  35)  

Of  the  outbreaks  of  known  origin  

Of  the  outbreaks  of  unknown  origin  

Of  the  known  origin  from  without  the  State  


58 
78 
25 
14 
6 


As  follows:  From  ship-board   2 

From  Manitoba   1 

From  Pennsylvania   1 

From  Wisconsin   1 

From  Dakota   1 


Within  the  State  —  From  Minneapolis,  the  lumber  camp  out- 
break (58  cases  and  17  deaths)   1 

Minneapolis  city  outbreaks  (infected  from  hospital,  11  cases)  3 

The  Carver  County  outbreak  (2  cases,  1  death)   1 

The  Maple  Plain  outbreak  (3  cases,  1  death)   1 

And  not  included  in  our  summary,  an  outbreak  in  Iowa  (13 

cases,  3  deaths)   1 

Total   7 


From  Frankfort,  Wright  County — 

The  Otsego  outbreak  (8  cases  and  0  death)  ,   1 

The  Hassan  outbreak  (1  case  and  1  death)   I 

The  Elk  River  outbreak... (1  case  and  1  death)   1 

The  Greenwood  outbreak . . .  ( 1  case  and  0  death )   1 

The  Corcoran  outbreak  (1  case  and  0  death)   1 

17  cases  and  2  deaths.  5 
Calling  the  outbreaks  in  lumber  camps  (originating  from  the  first  case 
at  ranch  on  Trout  Lake)  one  outbreak,  from  that  source  came  — 

In  Minneapolis,  outbreaks  (5  cases  and  2  deaths)   5 

In  Brainerd,  outbreaks  (1  case  and  1  death  )   1 

In  Duluth,  outbreaks  (1  case  and  0  deaths)   1 

In  Morris,  outbreaks  (1  case  and  0  deaths)   1 

Total  (8  cases  and  3  deaths)   8 


The  last  outbreak  of  small  pox  was  in  I^ovember,  1883. 
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Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  (Aug.  1,  1884)  the  disease  has  not 
recurred  anywhere  in  the  State.  It  will  probably  appear  again 
before  winter,  as  it  already  exists  in  adjoining  States.  A  con- 
stant watch  is  maintained,  and  we  are  better  prepared  than  ever 
before  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 

As  to  the  Indian  outbreaks  there  were  two.  The  first  in  tlieir 
camp,  near  CaldAvelFs  camp,  with  infection  from  Caldwell's  men. 
Ten  deaths  occurred  here.  They  moved  camp  towards  Lake 
Winnibegoshish,  and  then  began  the  second  outbreak  among 
them.  Dr.  Rosser,  of  Brainerd,  went,  by  instruction  of  this 
board,  to  the  lake,  Feb.  27,  1883,  to  investigate,  and  his  report 
is  attached.  There  were  here  twenty-five  cases  and  as  many 
deaths.  The  Government  physician.  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker,  was  in 
charge. 

By  direction  of  the  Governor  the  secretary  of  this  board  wrote 
to  the  Indian  Department,  Washington,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 
The  reports  and  correspondence  are  herewith  submitted. 

While  in  all  cases  there  has  been  constant  co-operation,  outside 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  management  of  the  outbreak  of 
small  pox  has  been  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  In  many  cases  the  health  officers  Avere  selected  by  the 
secretary,  o-nd  at  every  stage  there  has  been  hearty  and  mutual 
co-operation  between  those  officers  and  this  board. 

The  advantage  has  been  marked  in  the  limiting  the  outbreaks 
and  caring  for  the  sick.  The  experience  so  gained  has  resulted 
in  many  little  changes  in  detail  and  greater  efficiency.  The  vac- 
cination reports  detail  the  experience  of  liealth  officers  and  dem- 
onstrate once  more  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  its  careful  and 
thorough  use,  and  almost  more,  that  of  revaccination. 

There  is  proof  of  more  than  one  kind  of  animal  virus,  and  of 
the  care  necessary  in  its  selection  and  use.  Its  operation  has 
been  at  times  so  violent  as  to  create  a  strong  opposition.  At 
other  times  it  has  been  all  that  could  be  asked  (see  reports). 
Country  local  boards  of  health  are  slowly  but  wisely  learning 
that  small  pox,  even  in  a  single  family,  is  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  taxpayers  are  learning  in  their  turn  that  the  dis- 
ease can  be  prevented  by  care  and  vaccination  at  comparatively 
trifling  expense.  The  sanitary  question  has  become  a  financial 
one,  which  is  the  surest  way,  perhaps,  to  the  average  intelligence, 
and  the  outcome  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  public  health. 

The  question  of  State  pecuniary  aid  in  the  control  of  infectious 
diseases  is  constantly  arising  in  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
52 
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Healtli.  Tlie  following  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the 
principk^ : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  assumption  of  such  expense 
would  involve  the  direct  State  control  of  the  outbreak,  and  would 
remove  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  local  sanitary  work, 
the  cost  of  infectious  disease. 

Beside  this,  the  State,  through  its  board  of  health,  does  now 
constantly  assist  local  authorities  in  many  important  ways,  and 
the  appendix  to  this  report  is  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  not  only 
local  sanitary  work,  but  the  methods  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  prompt  and  constant  aid,  and  their  value  as  proven  by  results, 
not  merely  in  small  pox  but  in  every  deijartment  of  sanitary  effort. 
And  further  the  law  already  provides  for  the  care  of  alien  suffer- 
ers from  infectious  diseases.    Laws  1883,  chapter  132,  section  15. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

This  disease,  despite  its  great  fatality,  has  but  recently  been 
recognized  as  not  only  infectious  but  as  liaving  a  kind  of  infec- 
tion which  adheres  to  places  and  things  with  peculiar  tenacity. 
This  board  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  impress  the  fact  upon  phy- 
sicians and  people  alike.  A  great  change  has  been  gradually 
wrought,  and  at  this  time  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  sick  of  this 
disease  is  the  rule,  popular,  as  well  as  professional. 

Reports  have  been  received  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  thirty-two  distinct  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  with  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  deaths. 

Twenty  of  these  outbreaks  of  undoubted  character  have  been 
confined  to  the  lamily  in  which  the  first  case  occurred. 

When  the  disease  has  spread  beyond  the  first  family  infected, 
the  reports  show  that  quarantine  was  not  established  till  after 
the  disease  had  existed  for  some  time,  or,  as  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  it  had  a  variety  in  origin. 

When  the  outbreak  was  confined  to  one  family  we  had  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

Average  of  cases  to  each  family  =   V^^  cent. 

Average  of  death  to  total  sick   -il-S 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  the  report  of  cases  is  compulsory. 
From  the  reports  of  their  liealth  ofiicers  it  appears  that  in 
Minneapolis  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884,  there  were  : 

Cases  reported  •  

Deaths  
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Percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  

Percentage  of  deaths  to  deaths  from  all  causes. 
Of  the  dead  — 

Males  

Females  

Aj;es  — 

Under  1  year  

1  to  5  years  

5  to  10  "   

10  to  20  "   

20  to  40  "   

40  to  60  *  "   


9.55 


70 
62 


60 
47 
20 

1 


ST. 


MAY  31. 
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PAUL  RECOUD  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 

Cases  reported  

Total  deaths   1^'^ 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  total  number  of  cases   33.8 

Percentage  of  deaths  from  all  causes   11-3 

AGES  OF  NINETY-EIGHT  FATAL  CASES. 


0  to  1  year   1 

1  to  2  years   4 

2  to  3  years   13 

  16 

  11 

  14 

  6 


3  to  4  years 

4  to  5  years 

5  to  6  years 

6  to  7  years 


7  to  8  years  

8  to  9  years   6 

9  to  10  years....   2 

10  to  15  years   13 

Above  15  years   5 

1  to  5  years   34 

5  to  10  years  


44 


DIPHTHERIA  BY  MONTHS — CASES  AND  DEATHS. 


St.  Paul. 


1883. 


January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July.....  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1884. 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May:  

June  

Jaly  


Cases.  Deaths 


10 
10 

8  ! 

^  I 
17  I 

16  i 

13  ! 

5  i 
11  I 

25  I 

15 
6 

10 

7 
12 
5 
5 


Minneapolis. 

Other  Towns 
and  Townships. 

Cases. 

Deaths 

Cases. 

Deaths 

14 

6 

27 

12 

5 

4 

8 

10 

6 

1 

4 

6 

10 

6 

13 

m 

•K- 

11 

22 

13 

6 

'I 

10 

26 

13 

7 

i  5 
25 

1 0 
18 

4 

2 

5 

0 

11 

1 

0 

12 

4 

2 

12 

Deaths  of  third  series  not  reported. 
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Months  of  Greatest  Mortality.— St.  Paul,  December;  Minneapolis,. 
March  1883;  others,  September. 

Months  of  Least  Mortality.— St.  Paul,  June  and  July,  1884;  Minne- 
aplis,  August,  .1883,  March  and  April,  1884  ;  others,  May,  1884. 

Average  Deaths  per  Month.  — St.  Paul,  10  79;  Minneapolis,  10.16; 
others,  5.5. 

Despite  the  constant  effort  of  the  secretary,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  secure  accurate  detail  of  many  important  points  with 
respect  to  this  disease.  But  a  reference  to  the  subjoined  reports 
will  show  that  a  greater  number  of  outbreaks  have  been  more 
regularly  reported  and  in  fuller  detail  than  ever  before.  And 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  quarantine  has  been  oftener  and 
more  successfully  used  against  this  disease  than  ever  before. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  professional  and  j)oi)ular  conviction 
that,  whatever  one's  opinion  as  to  the  degree  or  character  of  the 
infection,  the  only  practicable  method  of  prevention  and  control 
is  the  seclusion  of  patient,  nurse  and  sick  room  from  association 
with  the  well ;  and  that  in  i^roportion  to  the  completeness  of  this 
seclusion  are  the  prospects  of  success  in  prevention  or  control  of 
diphtheria. 

A  very  sad  feature  of  the  country  outl)reaks  is  their  terrible 
mortality,  due  to  small,  crowded  and  unhealthy  houses,  often  of 
one  and  rarely  of  more  than  two  or  three  small  rooms,  into  which 
a  large  family  is  crowded,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  any  one 
escapes.  In  many  cases  the  parents  have  not  sought  for  or  have 
declined  medical  assistance ;  or  if  obtained  it  has  been  so  late  or 
of  so  irregular  a  character  as  to  be  little  use.  In  such  families, 
too,  isolation  of  sick  from  well  is  impossible,  and  so  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  contagion  through  the  family,  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  mortality.  The  quarantine  of  the  family 
interrupting  association  with  other  families,  while  operating 
powerfully  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  prevents  too 
often,  also,  the  rendering  of  neighborly  service  in  nursing  and 
other  assistance.  It  works  oftentimes  great  hardship,  none  the 
less  severe  because  unavoidable,  even  more  than  in  small  pox. 
The  competent  and  educated  nurse  is  here  a  necessity,  and  how 
to  supply  the  need  is  a  problem  as  yet  not  satisfactorily  solved. 

Early  in  1884,  "cards  for  the  report  of  individual  cases  of 
diphtheria,"  a  copy  of  which  is  appended,  based  upon  the  plan 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  were  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  board,  for  use  and  distribution  by  local  health  officers 
throughout  the  State.    It  has  been  more  difficult  than  at  fii'st 
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thonght  to  induce  physicians  to  use  them,  but  since  June,  1884, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  reports  in  this  form,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  during  the  coming  year  the  number  using  them  will 
be  largely  increased. 

Another  feature,  and  an  encouraging  one,  of  the  history  of 
diphtheria  since  1882,  has  been  the  report  and  quarantine  of 
the  disease  by  the  chairmen  of  local  boards  of  health  where  no 
physician  has  been  a  member.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  increasing 
popular  belief  in  its  infectiousness,  and  the  conviction  that  seclu- 
sion of  the  sick  offers  the  only  practicable  means  of  control. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  DIPHTHERIA. 

A  few  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  reports. 
Dr.  Hoyt,  health  officer  of  St.  Paul,  reports  as  to  the  watei- 
supply  and  sewerage  of  premises  occupied  by  291  cases. 
230  used  wells  and  cesspools, 
41  used  waterworks  and  sewers, 
20  used  cistern,  springs  and  surface  drainage. 
In  memorandum  from  Dr.  C.  K.  Witherle,  St.  Paul,  of  Feb. 
21,  1884,  it  appears  that  of  the  homes  of  98  fatal  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  St.  Paul  since  June,  1883,  92  had  no  connection 
with  sewers.    Of  these  32  were  in  West  St.  Paul. 
As  to  water  supply : 
27  used  wells, 
15  used  cisterns, 

14  used  Lake  Phalen  (city  supply),' 

10  not  ascertained. 
Dr.  Collins,  health  officer  of  St.  Peter,  Nicollet  County,  gives 
the  clearest  account  of  the  succession  of  tlie  symptoms  in  a.  series 
of  cases  (see  his  report),  and  Dr.  Beebe,  of  St.  Cloud,  the  suc- 
cession of  symptoms  in  his  own  case  (see  his  report). 

PUBLIC  FUNERALS. 

In  but  two  instances  have  public  funerals  of  the  victims  of 
diphtheria  been  reported,  a  very  encouraging  fact,  as  the  disease 
has  more  than  once,  in  former  years,  been  communicated  in  this 
way.  Outside  St.  Paul  and  Minneax)olis,  the  largest  outbreak 
has  been  in  Frankfort,  Wright  county. 

Illustrations  of  the  methods  ivJiereby  dlphtJieria  is  carried^  and  of 
the  mortality  which  it  occasio7is  among  the  young^  will  be  found  in 
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Dr.  Schmidt's  report,  under  Stearns  County  report;  in  Dr.  (xil- 
man's  report  for  St.  Cloud,  same  county. 

In  St.  Cloud  there  was  difficulty  in  the  successful  use  of  sul- 
phurous acid  as  a  disinfectant.  The  secretary  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  personal  supervision.  (See  the  St.  Cloud  report. ) 

Dr.  BeebCj  of  St.  Cloud,  who  caught  the  infection  in  his  own 
person,  has  kindly  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  secretary  in  a 
letter  attached  to  the  St.  Cloud  report.  See  also  Dr.  Noyes, 
health  officer  of  village  of  Monticello,  Sherburne  County,  and 
the  record  of  the  Goodman  family  in'  Goodhue  County. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Though  causing  the  largest  average  mortality  year  by  year  of 
any  preventable  disease,  is  not  yet  quarantined  in  the  great  cities 
or  in  the  State  at  large. 

As  is  well  known  by  medical  men  it  is  intimately  related  to 
insanitary  conditions  and  ought  to  be  recognized  here  as  in  Eng- 
land as  a  filth  disease.''  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  trans- 
mitted from  sick  to  well  by  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  of  the 
sick,  and  that  if  they  were  thoroughly  disinfected  before  removal 
from  the  sick-room  the  spread  of  the  disease  would  be  materially 
checked. 

The  tract  on  typhoid  fever  of  this  board  has  been  freely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State,  and  if  physicians  will  unite  with 
health  officers  in  enforcing  the  simple  rules  there  laid  down,  the 
sickness  and  mortality  from  this  clearly  preventable  disease  will 
be  materially  diminished. 

TEMPORARY  HOSPITALS. 

The  question  recurring  constantly  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  constructions,  your  secretary  proposed  the  use  of  wall  or 
hospital  tents  with  matched  and  oiled  board  floors  to  be  heated  by 
stoves  in  cool  weather.  Well  made  cotton  duck  tents,  12x9  feet 
with  6  feet  walls,  cost  only  $20  ai^iece.  Put  end  to  end,  with 
well-made  floor,  two  would  give  better  quarters  for  six  or  eight 
children,  sick  with  diphtheria,  than  the  average  of  their  own 
homes,  and  vastly  better  quarters  for  small  pox.  Iron  beds  at 
$4. 50  a  piece,  with  wire  mattress,  bed-side  tables,  $1  each,  aiid 
wooden  chairs  well  oiled,  at  $6  a  dozen,  make  a  capital  hos- 
pital. A  9x9  wall  tent  for  the  cook  completes  the  outfit  at  a  cost 
of  about  one  hundred  dollars.  / 
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2  Cotton  duck  tents,  12  x  9  x  6.. 
6  Iron  beds,  wire  mattress,  |4.50 

3  Tables,  |1  

1  Heating  Stove,  say  

6  Chairs  

Cook  tent,  9  x  9  x  3  

Cook  stove  

Total  

The  bedding  to  come  with  the  patients,  as  also  the  table  and 
kitchen  ware.  After  nse,  tents  and  beds  are  easily  disinfected 
and  stored  for  other  use.  A  tent  is  the  easiest  of  all  living  rooms 
to  disinfect.  Even  in  winter  such  tents  as  are  above  described, 
properly  erected,  floored  and  warmed,  are  as  comfortable  as  well 
made  houses,  and  in  every  way  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
sick  of  infectious  disease.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  hospi- 
tal might  be  erected  near  the  infected  house  or  group  of  houses, 
and  moved  as  required. 

DURATION  OF  QUARANTINE. 

The  question  has  constantly  been  asked,  ''How  long  to  quar- 
antine after  recovery  of  last  case  1 ' '  And  the  experience  of  health 
officers  corresponds  with  that  of  this  board.  Three  weeks  is  the 
minimum  after  the  last  complete  recovery,  the  health  officer  to 
be  the  judge,  and  to  be  influenced  largely  by  the  care  and  disin- 
fection of  persons  and  things  during  the  sickness. 

DISINFECTION  OF  PERSONS  AND  THINGS. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  rules  for  this  purpose,  other 
than  to  advise  the  use  of  steam  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and 
the  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  bi  chloride  of  mercury  (as  sug- 
gested by  Miquel  in  his  reports  from  Montsouris,  Paris)  for  the 
disinfecting  fluid. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  infected  clothing,  etc.,  has,  after 
fumigation,  been  soaked  in  boiling  soap  suds  or  simple  hot  water. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  persuade  many  people  not  to  rely  upon 
feeble  sulphurous  or  other  odors  for  disinfection.  The  habit  is  of 
long  standing. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  SICK   OF   DIPHTHERIA   TO   THE  HEALTH 

OFFICER. 

Throughout  the  State  this  rule  is  better  enforced  than  ever 
before,  and  with  encouraging  results. 


$40  00 
27  00 
.3  00 
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3  00 
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The  outbreak  at  Eochester,  Olmsted  county,  in  a  populous 
hotel,  with  a  public  funeral,  before  the  local  board  of  health  had 
notice  of  the  disease,  is  an  illustration  of  the  neglect  of  the  law, 
which  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  to  be  of  much  less  frequent 
occurrence  this  year  than  ever  before. 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  medical  men  are  co-operating  in 
this  respect  with  the  health  officers  more  generally  than  hereto- 
fore, but  not  so  fully  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect  and  as  pub- 
lic safety  demands. 

Reviewing  the  whole  topic,  I  am  justified  in  expressing  confi- 
dence of  encouraging  results  in  all  directions  for  the  sanitary  con- 
trol of  diphtheria  for  the  coming  year. 

The  tract  on  the  subject  has  recently  been  revised  and  widely 
distributed  through  the  State,  as  have  the  cards  for  detailed 
reports  of  single  cases  of  the  disease." 

An  outbreak  rarely  occurs  that  notice  is  not  immediately 
received  at  the  ofdce  of  the  board  that  the  precautions  advised 
have  been  duly  taken  by  the  local  board  of  health. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  record  of  the  work  of  my  ofBce  as  re- 
spects infectious  disease  without  a  hearty  tribute  of  thanks  to  the 
local  health  officers  who  so  faithfully  performed  their  duty  in 
the  control  of  variola,  very  often  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances. 

This  tribute  is  particularly  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  served 
in  the  lumber  camp  outbreaks,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  to  Dr.  Pinault,  health  officer  of  Frankfort,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  untiring  perseverence,  tact  and  skill  in 
dealing  not  only  with  the  epidemic  but  with  a  strong  popular 
prejudice  against  vaccination. 

C  ommendation  is  due  to  many  of  the  country  local  boards  of 
health,  who,  when  made  aware  of  their  duty,  have  so  cordially 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  State  board  and  of  their  health 
officers.  They,  too,  have  had  to  contend  against  much  popular 
misapprehension  and  prejudice,  sometimes  with  no  other  profes- 
sional sanitary  assistance  or  advice  than  they  received  by  cor- 
respondence from  the  office  of  this  board.  They  are  boards  of 
town  supervisors,  and  a  very  serious  obsta  cle  in  their  way  is  that 
sanitary  work  constitutes  but  a  small  part,  an  almost  accidental 
part  of  their  duty,  and  that  confined  almost  entirely  to  dealing 
with  infectious  diseases.  Until  the  members  of  these  boards  and 
the  people  who  elect  them  can  be  educated  to  understand  the 
real  economy,  pecuniary  economy,  if  you  please,  of  the  prevention 
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not  only  of  infectious  but  of  all  other  j) re ventabh  diseavse  by  a  vigi- 
lant and  competent  health  officer,  more  legislation  as  to  their 
duties  than  we  now  have,  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The 
country  boards  are  not  alone  in  their  neglect  to  enforce  the  law 
as  respects  local  sanitation.  In  very  few,  even  of  the  larger  towns 
of  the  State,  is  the  local  boai'd  of  health  much  more  than  a  form, 
except  under  the  stimulus  of  an  anticipated  or  present  epidemic. 
The  fault  here,  as  there,  is  a  lack  of  hearty  effort  by  educated  and 
influential  people  in  the  diffusion  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary 
knowledge  and  in  making  it  available  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  this  discouraging  fact,  quite  as  much  as  the  absence  of 
adequate  pecuniary  compensation,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  induce  competent  medical  men  to 
serve  as  health  officers  when  we  are  asked,  as  we  frequently  are, 
to  select  one.  We  understand  fully  that  with  a  popular  appre- 
ciation of  their  necessity  and  value  will  be  the  popular  demand 
for  local  sanitary  work.  That  demand  is  increasing  and  not  in- 
frequently it  is  evinced  by  the  appeals  received  for  better 
administration  of  local  sanitary  law,  and  the  demand  foi'  the 
publications  of  this  board,  as  also  for  other  current  publica- 
tions, hooks  and  journals  on  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

The  Health  Code  enacted  in  1883,  was  a  decided  advance  in 
sanitary  legislation,  and  has  done  much  to  secure  a  better  organ- 
ization and  more  efficient  work  of  local  boards.  Some  changes 
in  detail  and  additions  will  probably  be  necessary.  The  most  im- 
portant are  such  as  will  enforce  regular  sanitary  inspection  of 
towns  by  competent  health  officers,  and  the  prompt  and  thorough 
performance  of  the  work  which  such  inspection  proves  to  be  ne- 
cessary, chiefly  the  regular  disposal  of  filth  accumulations,  excreta 
and  garbage  by  less  dangerous  methods  than  the  usual  privies, 
cesspools  and  garbage  heaps. 

This  involves  the  systematic  removal  of  all  such  material,  by 
scavangers  working  under  the  local  health  boards. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  that  this  work  will  be  properly  done  by 
owners  on  the  order  of  the  local  hoards,  and,  besides,  the  method 
is  very  expensive,  requiring  more  constant  inspection  and  giving 
very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Every  town  of  over  1,000  inhabitants  should  employ  one  scav- 
enger constantly,  under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer.  The 
53 
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town  should  fiirnivsli  the  apparatus  ;  hire  the  team  and  the  men, 
and  provide  the  dumping  ground  both  for  garbage  and  night 
soil. 

Further,  so  fiist  as  privies  and  cesspools  are  cleansed  they 
should  be  made  water  tight  and  correspond  to  the  requirements  of 
the  health  officer  before  again  used.  No  other  privy  should  be 
permitted  than  such  an  one,  or  the  earth  closet,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  use,  but  which  can  be  easily  and  cheax^ly 
made  by  any  one,  and  with  dry  garden  earth,  all  nuisance  can 
be  removed,  and  the  work  of  cleansing  be  no  more  offensive  than 
that  of  the  stable. 

I  submit  a  sketch  of  a  very  simple  contrivance  of  this  sort, 
which  I  have  in  use  on  my  own  property. 

The  use  of  a  similar  plan  would  reduce  the  work  of  the  scav- 
enger, both  in  expense  and  offense,  whatever  the  privy  system  is 
in  use. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  some  legislation  as  to  this  matter, 
but  it  must  be  specific  both  as  to  method  and  penalty.  To  deal 
successfully  with  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  the  one  always  with 
us  and  the  other  uoay  threatening,  the  first  step  is  legislation  of 
the  kind  here  referred  to. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  the  details  of  such  an  act  based 
upon  the  records  of  a  very  large  experience  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  your  library  affords. 

CHOLERA. 

Ever  since  this  pest  appeared  in  Egypt,  last  June,  I  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  its  progress  and  the  work  of  foreign  boards  of 
health  and  health  ofiicers  for  its  control. 

It  now  exists  in  south  and  southwestern  Europe,  and  before 
winter,  is  very  likely  to  effect  a  lodgement  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere, probably  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  oi- 
in  South  America.  That  it  will  reach  the  United  States  this 
year  or  next,  is  the  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  history  of 
its  behavior  in  the  past. 

How  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
and  their  spread  in  the  country,  is  a  question  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

From  the  fear  of  yellow  fever  came  the  organization  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health  at  the  request  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  mistake  in  that  movement  was  two- 
fold. 
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1.  The  organization  and  membership  of  the  National  Board 
were  not  such  as  to  put  it  in  happy  accord  with  the  methods  of 
American  sanitary  work  or  with  the  existing  organizations.  It 
started  out  with  the  assumption  that  elaborate  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  the  first  requisite,  to  be  made  by  central  authority  and 
adopted  by  State  and  local  boards.  It  ignored  State  boards  by 
dealing  directly  with  local  boards. 

Its  working  relation  to  both  State  or  local  l)oards  of  liealtli  wa.s 
largely  a  pecuniary  one.  Having  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  it 
made  the  distribution  of  those  funds  contingent  upon  the  i-eports 
of  its  own  inspectors  and  the  adoption  by  State  or  local  boards  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  infectious  disease  in 
their  respective  localities  as  the  I^ational  Board  of  Health  raw  fit 
to  provide.  It  soon  encountered  the  constitutional  difficulty 
that  by  no  congressional  legislation  could  it  obtain  the  right  to 
dictate,  in  the  slightest  particular,  the  sanitary  work  within  the 
individual  States.  Without  discussing  its  policy  or  methods 
further,  it  is  sufftcient  to  state  the  fact  that  the  last  Congress 
omitted  to  appropriate  funds  for  its  further  work,  and  that  the 
epidemic  fund  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  by  him  intrusted  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Avhich  last  year  used  this  fund  for  the  control  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  Southern  States  and  this  year  in  the  sanitary  observation  of 
cholera. 

Of  the  value  of  the  scientific  investigations  made  by  competent 
gentlemen  employed  and  paid  by  the  ^sTational  Board  of  Health 
there  is  no  question. 

The  necessity  for  the  proper  organization  and  work  of  a  real 
National  Board  of  Health  is  greater  now  than  ever  before,  but, 
to  avoid  the  manifest  mistakes  of  the  past,  that  organization 
must  be  in  better  accord  with  the  relation  of  the  national  gov 
ernment  to  States  and  with  the  sanitary  organizations  which 
States  have  constituted  for  the  administration  of  sanitary  law 
within  their  borders. 

The  national  health  organization  should  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  the  State  health  organizations,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with- 
out such  foundation  its  ability  for  practical  sanitary  work  is  lim- 
ited to  the  quarantine  of  the  maritime  border  of  the  country 
outside  the  control  of  the  States,  except  in  the  District  of  Col 
umbia  and  possibly  in  the  forts,  military  reservations,  navy  yards, 
and  navy  of  the  nation,  except  as  State  or  local  boards  of  health 
can  be  induced  to  execute  its  regulations  by  the  payment  with 
national  funds  of  the  whole  or  part  of  its  expenses. 
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The  membership  of  the  national  health  organization  should  be 
made  up,  in  great  i^art  at  least,  of  representatives  of  State  boards 
with  whom  is  the  power  to  do  sanitary  work  in  tlieir  respective 
States  and  maritime  quarantine. 

Such  an  organization  is  practicable  and  necessary,  and  if  at- 
temi^ted  with  honest  purpose  and  a  full  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  State  boards  and  of  their  duty  of  mutual  co-operation 
in  sanitary  work,  can  be  accomplished  by  gradual  growth.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
patience,  tact  and  experience.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  will 
be  the  distribution  and  use  of  national  money.  This  obstacle 
might  in  part  be  removed  if  the  executive  committee  in  the 
attached  plan  for  a  national  council  of  State  boards  was  made 
the  national  board  of  health,  consisting  of  the  executive  officers  of 
State  boards  having  power  as  representatives  of  their  respective 
boards  to  determine  and  execute  plans  for  national  and  interstate 
sanitary  work. 

But  another  difficulty  here  is  the  fact  that  not  all  of  State 
boards  of  health  have  any  executive  power  and  even  i)rofess  that 
they  do  not  want  it.  However  that  may  be  and  whatever  the 
form  of  organization  found  to  be  best,  it  is  true  that  a  national 
board  must  deiDend  lor  practical  power  within  tlie  country  upon 
the  oi'ganization  and  executive  power  of  the  respective  State 
boards  who  sustain  it.  ]^o  amount  of  national  money  or  national 
legislation  can  supi^ly  this  want. 

The  above  statement  with  respect  to  a  national  health  organi- 
zation is  the  expression  of  the  view  which  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Minnesota  has  always  held,  and  which  since  1879  her 
representatives  in  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
elsewhere  have  constantly  and  earnestly  advocated  till  it  has  got- 
ten to  be  known  as  the  "Minnesota  plan."  Its  general  features 
will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

But  dismissing  the  national  view  of  the  question  of  cholera  and 
other  infectious  diseases,  we  have  to  arrange  for  the  constant  pro- 
tection of  our  State  from  the  invasion  of  one  or  more  of  these  dis- 
eases, small  pox  the  coming  fall  and  winter  and  cholera  next 
year. 

I  respectfully  propose  as  the  first  step  in  that  preparation,  a 
thorough  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  by  State  and  local  boards 
of  health  co-operating  to  that  end. 

Second,  compulsory  local  sanitation  particulai'Iy  as  respects  the 
protection  of  the  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  filth. 
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Third,  to  do  this,  an  efficient  and  permanent  organization  of 
the  local  boards  of  health,  the  appointment  of  a  competent  phy- 
sician as  health  officer,  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  perform- 
ance of  necessary  sanitary  work. 

Fourth,  regular  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the 
work  so  done  and,  as  respects  disease,  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
marked  outbreak  in  any  locality,  this  in  accordance  with  existing 
law.  To  this  end  we  are  safe  in  assuming  the  hearty  and  con- 
stant co-operation  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  State.  The  com- 
pulsory notification  by  physicians  and  householders  of  infectious 
disease  to  the  health  officer  is  already  provided  for  by  laAV. 

Fifth,  to  promote  the  organization  of  voluntary  sanitary  asso- 
ciations wherever  possible,  to  support  and  aid  local  authorities  in 
this  work.  This  plan  was  proposed  in  a  sanitary  council  at  St. 
Paul,  1881  (See  eighth  report  of  the  board). 

Sixth,  as  respects  cholera,  the  careful  survey  of  hospital  and 
other  facilities  for  the  care  of  cholera  cases  should  they  occur. 
This  board  should  know  where  a  supply  of  tents  suitable  for  hos- 
pital purposes  could  be  obtained  should  they  be  needed. 

Seventh,  arrangements  for  the  employment  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors lor  service  on  trains,  boats  or  in  infected  localities. 

Eighth,  a  system  of  co-operation  and  mutual  information  with 
sanitary  authorities  east  of  us  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
quickest  information  of  the  approach  of  infected  emigrants.  (  This 
last  has  already  been  arranged. )  The  greatest  danger  within  the 
State  will  be  local,  perhaps  country  outbreaks,  existing  for  some 
time  before  discovery  by  the  health  authorities. 

The  English  system  of  house-to-house  inspection  by  health 
officers  would  be  the  best  safeguard  in  this  direction  and  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  pliysi clans  which  we 
hope  to  secure. 

The  next  danger  will  be  local  panic  and  the  adoption  of  absurd 
and  impracticable  measures  by  local  authorities.  The  laAv  gives 
the  State  Board  of  Health  the  regulation  of  these  methods  so  far 
as  local  boards  are  concerned,  but  the  efforts  of  these  autlioritie^s 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  history,  causes,  prevention  and  control  of  cholera, 
before  its  advent.    For  this  provision  is  now  being  made. 

The  State  board  must  determine  immediately  its  policy  as  to 
the  use,  character,  and  duration  of  quarantine;  disinfection ; 
home  or  hospital,  care  of  sick  ;  pecuniary  or  other  aid  to  in- 
fected localities,  and  local  boards  of  health  must  be  equally  pre- 
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pared  to  perform  their  duty  under  wliatevei'  circumstances  a 
necessity  therefor  may  arise. 

Foi*  all  this  there  is  need,  first,  of  mutual  conference  and  under- 
standing between  the  State  and  local  boards;  second,  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  a  sufficient 
contingent  fund  for  use  in  the  event  of  epidemics,  said  fund  to  be 
used  upon  requisition  of  this  board.  It  must  determine  in  the 
bill  approi)riating  the  fund,  so  far  as  possible,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  State  is  willing  to  contribute  funds  for  local 
assistance.  Third,  to  secure  intelligent  professional  and  popular 
co-operation  in  this  work.  I  respectfully  submit  a  plan  for  a 
conference  of  local  boards  of  health  with  this  board,  said  boards 
to  be  represented  by  their  health  officers  and  such  other  members 
as  they  choose  to  send;  that  said  conference  hold  four  meetings 
upon  two  days,  and  that  the  evenings  of  tliose  days  be  devoted 
to  a  i^opular  sanitary  council  whei^e  health  officers  and  represen- 
tative men  and  women  may  be  brought  together  for  discussion  of 
sanitary  questions.  Such  a  conference  and  council  should  be 
called  to  meet  in  St.  Paul  in  Januaiy. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Glanders  is  prevailing  in  many  localities  of  the  State. 

With  the  approval  of  the  board  the  secretary  has  employed  a 
veterinary  surgeon  two  or  three  times  to  visit  suspected  localities. 

The  duty  of  dealing  with  animals  suffering  from  infectious 
dise^ises  communicable  to  man  belongs  to  the  local  boards  of 
health. 

This  board  has  published  a  circular  summarizing  the  facts  as 
to  the  disease,  its  recognition  and  prevention.  We  have  also 
printed  the  i:>roper  blanks  for  use  by  local  boards  in  ordering 
quarantine  and  destruction  of  animals,  and  a  form  of  certificate 
for  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Upon  the  back  of  these  blanks  are 
printed  exi^licit  directions  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  first  difficulty  which  local  boards  have  met  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  glanders,  is  the  unorganized  condition  of  veterinary 
surgery  in  the  State.  The  majority  of  those  calling  themselves 
veterinary  surgeons  have  had  no  systematic  professional  educa- 
tion.   A  few  are  graduates  of  eastern  veterinary  colleges. 

In  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  local  boards  to 
deal  with  specific  cases,  there  has  been  conflict  of  veterinary  tes- 
timony, making  legal  measures  difficult  and  uncertain. 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  having  by  law  the  general  super  ^ 
vision  and  management  of  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals as  of  man,  is  arranging  plans  for  co-operation  with  stock 
breeders  and  others  interested  with  a  view  of  asking  such  legis- 
lation as  shall  enable  the  local  boards  to  act  promptly  and  effici- 
ently in  the  management  of  such  diseases. 

LEPROSY. 

Last  year  a  sensational  newspaper  article  occasioned  much  un- 
easiness in  the  x)opular  mind  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  this  dis- 
ease, of  which  a  few  cases  were  known  to  be  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  and  the  impression  was  made  that  a  great  and 
hidden  danger  had  been  permitted  to  exist  among  our  Norwegian 
poi)ulation  unchecked  and  disregarded. 

The  facts  are,  that  in  1872,  this  board  began  a  carefuJ  investi- 
gation of  the  subject;  that  Dr.  Gronvold,  our  committee  on  lep- 
rosy, exhibited  a  case  to  the  State  Medical  Society  in  St.  Paul,  in 
1871;  that  in  our  first  report  the  disease  was  described  and  dis- 
cussed. Since  1873,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  this  board, 
Dr.  Gronvold  has  maintained  a  constant  watch  of  old,  and  out- 
look for  new  cases.  He  again  discussed  it  in  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report.  His  last  report  was  nearly  ready  when  this  excitement 
occurred,  and  at  my  request  he  permitted  its  publication  in  the 
leading  medical  journals  of  the  country,  early  in  1884.  Revised 
by  him  to  date,  it  is  herewith  presented,  and  is  a  model  of  plain, 
concise  and  consecutive  presentation  of  facts,  proving  that  averj 
case,  known  (after  long  and  careful  search)  is  an  impoited  one 
(six  in  all) ;  that  descendants  of  these  cases  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion living  here,  have  not  shown  a  symj^ton  of  the  disease,  and 
that  very  few  affected  are  now  coming  to  this  country,  llie 
study  will  be  continued  systematically  as  heretofore  in  all  its  re- 
lations to  health  of  the  victim,  his  family  and  others,  but  at 
present  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  leprosy. 

KEROSENE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Increasing  comi^laints  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  character  of 
kerosene  oils  furnished  for  consumx^tioii  in  the  State  induced  him 
to  order  me  to  make  special  investigation.  The  Governor,  State 
oil  inspector,  agent  and  chemist  of  the  Cleveland  works  of  the 
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Standard  Oil  C'cmpany,  met  in  my  office  early  in  the  season.  As 
a  result  of  the  conference  I  visited  the  Cleveland  works  and  was 
courteously  shown  the  methods  in  use  for  testing  oils.  While  in 
IvTew  York  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Profs.  Chandler  and 
Love,  both  proficient  in  kerosene  analysis. 

Eeturning  home,  engaged  M.  Baker,  B.S.,  a  careful  and 
competent  assistant.  Together  we  planned  a  limited  investiga- 
tion of  the  complaints  against  kerosene  supply,  which  may  be 
classified: 

1st.  It  becomes  solid,  or  nearly  so,  in  barrels,  tanks  and  even 
lamps,  in  cold  weather. 

2d.  It  will  not  give  a  satisfactory  light  with  ordinary  wicks 
or  lamps. 

3d.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  quality  furnished  by 
dealers  under  the  same  brand  and  a  great  variation  in  price. 

I  had  tested  but  one  sample  (the  only  one  sent  to  me  by  the 
Governor)  and  had  extracted  trom  it  by  cold  and  ether  solid 
paraffine,  and  what  seemed  a  tarry  product. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  our  work,  which,  prose- 
cuted in  July  and  August,  was  only  carried  far  enough  to  answer 
certain  questions  which  the  Governor  had  proposed  to  me.  I 
am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken: 

1st.  To  regulate  the  amount  of  white  paraffine  in  kerosene, 
and  the  limit  should  be  20°  F.  The  test  by  freezing  mixture  is 
easy. 

2d.  That  the  chief  obstacle  to  free  and  odorless  combustion 
.of  our  average  kerosene  in  common  lamps  and  ordinary  wick  is 
the  presence  of  heavy  paraffine  oils.  Am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
is  all  the  difficulty,  but  so  far  as  oui-  experience  went  it  is  the 
chief. 

These  oils  are  not  removable  by  freezing  from  an  artificial  solu- 
tion in  eocene,  and  I  know  of  no  other  method  except  to  distill 
off  the  lighter  oils,  which  can  only  be  done  at  the  manufactory. 
There  seems  as  yet  no  way  of  their  detection  except  specific 
gravity, — too  delicate,  perhaps,  for  the  average  inspector. 

From  the  consumers'  standpoint  these  rules  will  secure  good 
kerosene.  Insist  upon  oil  bright,  and  clear,  which  will  give  no 
deposit  at  freezing  and  will  not  flash  under  120°  F.  Such  an  oil 
is  the  brand  "Eocene"  at  present. 

Then  use  shallow  lamps,  not  over  two  and  one-half  inches  deep; 
use  the  best  wicks.  Always  burn  at  full  flame,  never  with  a  low 
flame;  any  oil  will  give  offensive  odors  tlien.    Keep  the  burners 
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clean  and  free  from  sediment  or  gummy  deposits.  Our  experi- 
ments show  (as  lias  been  done  repeatedly  before),  that  a  low  mid 
imperfect  flame  heats  the  lamp  and  its  contents  to  a  dangerous  degree, 
even  with  a  good  oil.  One  poor  oil  burning  in  this  way  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  brass  ferrule  of  the  lamp  to  190°  F.  Some- 
times a  lower  temperature  generated  gas,  which  exploded  in  little 
puffs  alongside  the  wick. 

Even  with  a  good  kerosene  an  imperfect  flame  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  the  top  of  the  lamp  to  130°  F.,  and  even  higher,  in 
our  experiments,  sufacient,  if  the  oil  should  reach  the  same  tem- 
perature, to  explode  the  lamp. 

[For  further  details  see  report.] 

LABORATORY  WORK. 

The  usefulness  of  the  laboratory  increases  daily,  many  inci- 
dental questions  finding  answer  there.  Water  analyses  liave  been 
made  as  usual  and  a  few  examinations  of  foods. 

The  Avork  of  the  laboratory  would  be  much  facilitated  if  I 
could  have  a  laboratory  assistant  constantly  at  work  there.  At 
present  he  does  all  my  clerical  work  beside.  The  care  of  corre- 
spondence, of  the  library  and  of  distribution  of  reports,  circu- 
lars, tracts,  etc.,  with  the  record  of  daily  work,  is  now  enough  to 
employ  the  time  of  a  competent  clerk. 

The  library  of  reference  is  increasing.  We  are  now  preparing 
a  new  reference  catalogue  which  will  increase  its  value. 

It  is  proper  that  I  conclude  this  report  with  an  expression  of 
my  hearty  thanks  for  the  unswerving  support  which  the  board 
has  given  to  me  as  their  executive  ofdcer  and  secretary  during 
the  thirteen  years  which  have  seen  it  grow  from  feeble  begin- 
nings into  a  recognized  power  for  good  in  the  State,  and  to  an 
honorable  position  among  similar  organizations. 

That  work  is  rapidly  increasing  in  extent  and  variety,  making 
larger  demands  upon  its  members  and  officers,  and  involving  also 
more  expense. 

I  trust  that  the  board  will  impress  this  lact  upon  the  legislature, 
and  that  no  lack  of  means  may  be  permitted  to  embarrass  our 
efforts. 

The  financial  statement  gives  in  detail  our  expenditures  from 
January  1,  1883,  to  August  1,  1884. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  ^T.  HEWITT, 
^  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 
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APPENDIX. 


SMALL  POX. 


Talbl^  giving  summary  of  Small  Pox  outbreaks  during-  period 
between  January  1,  1883,  and  August 
1,  1884,  in  Minnesota, 
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TOTAL. 

No.  towns  and  townships  infected  (including  8  camps)   31 

•  No.  distinct  outbreaks   17 

("Whites   225 

No.  cases...  < 

I  Indians   35  260 

r  Whites   43 

No.  deaths  < 

[  Indians   35  78 

No.  of  families  infected  as  far  as  reported   54 

No.  of  cases  in  these  families   146 

No.  deaths  in  these  families   28 

No.  cases  in  lumber  camp  outbreak  (including  direct  escapes)   58 

No.  deaths  in  same   17 
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December  22,  1882,  secretary  received  a  letter  from  E.  H. 
Belyea,  M.  D.,  Grand  EajDids,  Itasca  county,  dated  December 
18tb,  as  follows :  ' '  Called  to  see  a  man  brought  down  the  river 
from  one  of  the  camps,  found  the  case  variola  —  about  six  days 
standing,  vesicles  abundant  on  all  parts  of  body,  almost  con- 
fluent on  face  —  pulse,  120;  temperature,  high  —  removed  patient 
to  small  house  some  distance  from  this  village;  hired  nurse  who 
had  variola  some  years  ago;  have  given  up  my  other  business 
and  attend  him.  This  being  an  unorganized  county  there  is 
no  health  or  other  organization.  I  await  your  advice  in  the 
matter,  and  if  there  is  any  appropriation,  in  such  case  would 
request  the  benefit  of  it.  Patient,  a  man  about  45,  was  in  Min- 
neapolis three  weeks  before  he  came  here,  stopping  at  the  Home 
Hotel.  I  shall  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  spread  of  con- 
tagion." 

Under  date  December  22,  1882,  on  receipt  of  above,  secretary 
wrote  to  Dr.  Belyea,  ^ '  I  send  you  copies  of  tracts  on  small  pox 
and  infectious  diseases  for  distribution;  please  act  for  me  in 
your  town  and  adjacent  district ;  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
case  in  your  hands;  if  necessary,  go  to  the  camp  whence  he  came; 
take  such  other  steps  as  are  necessary,  following  guidance  of  the 
circulars,  to  control  any  cases  you  find;  have  ordered  thirty  points 
of  vaccine  sent  to  you;  use  it  on  children,  if  there  are  any,  first; 
use  the  "eighth  day  lymph"  from  them  for  adults,  as  the  best 
and  quickest  in  operation. 

Report  immediately  by  mail  whence  your  patient  came.  I  rely 
on  your  judgment  not  to  spend  more  than  absolutely  necessary 
to  control  the  disease.  Your  pay  will  be  |10  per  diem.  Tele- 
graph from  Aitkin,  if  necessary  ;  anyway  see  that  your  letters 
come  through  and  do  not  wait  a  weekly  mail.  Have  requested 
postmaster  of  Aitkin  to  forward  the  letter."  Secretary  ordered, 
under  same  date,  Lambie  and  Bethune,  St.  Paul,  to  forward  30 
points  of  vaccine  to  Dr.  Belyea,  under  cover  i)ostmaster  of  Aitkin, 
with  request  to  forward  immediately.    Under  same  date,  secre- 
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tary  wrote  to  postmaster  of  Aitkin,  ''a  case  of  small  pox  at  Grand 
Eapids,  under  care  of  Dr.  Belyea  5  may  be  more  beyond.  En- 
closed find  instructions  for  Dr.  Belyea,  which  I  beg  you  to  for- 
ward to  him  by  very  first  opportunity,  and  vaccine  for  him 
through  you,  which  please  forward  in  same  way. 

"  It  would  be  real  economy  for  your  local  authorities  to  send 
this  correspondence  and  virus  to  the  Doctor  by  special  messen- 
ger, as  protection  at  Grand  Rapids  means  protection  to  you ; 
please  write  what  you  do  in  the  matter.'' 

Under  same  date,  secretary  wrote  to  secretary  of  local  Board 
of  Health  of  Minneapolis,  ''Will  be  in  Minneapolis  to-night; 
should  like  to  meet  yourself.  Dr.  Cockburn,  Dr.  Ortman  and  Dr. 
Spring,  at  your  office  at  10  A.  m.  to-morrow,  to  learn  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs  as  to  small  pox.  Is  it  likely  that  any  laborers 
from  your  infected  district  could  have  gone  there  from  the  lum- 
ber camps'?" 

From  Grand  Eapids,  under  date  of  January  2d,  Dr.  Belyea 
writes : 

' '  Letter  and  circulars  received  ;  patient  died  December  25th, 
fourteenth  day  of  disease.  Was  brought  down  from  camp  during 
beginning  of  eruption ;  exposure  and  poor  accommodations  in- 
duced congestion  of  the  lungs.  Every  precaution  has  been  used ; 
so  far  no  more  cases.  Nearly  all  up  this  way  have  been  vacci- 
nated except  Indians,  whom  the  government  should  protect, 
Difficult  to  trace  the  infection.  Patient  had  been  working  at 
Glendive,  Montana,  until  three  weeks  before  coming  here  —  that 
three  weeks  he  stopped  at  Minneapolis,  in  the  Home  Hotel, 
whence  he  came,  via  Aitkin,  here.  Case  confluent;  on  four- 
teenth day  very  offensive ;  was  buried  by  myself  and  nurse  to 
prevent  exposure  of  others.  His  name  was  John  Carney,  native 
of  ^ew  Brunswick.  The  camp  whence  he  came  is  seventy  miles 
above  here,  in  the  woods.  Will  not  go  there  until  I  hear  from 
you." 

Jan.  3,  1883,  Dr.  Belyea  sent  messenger  to  Aitkin  with  a  dis- 
patch to  secretary,  notifying  him  of  two  more  cases  variola, 
sixty  miles  apart,  requesting  him  to  send  up  a  physician. 

On  January  19th  he  was  informed  that  ' '  messages  did  not  reach 
secretary,  but  one  of  the  messengers  went  to  Duluth  and  brought 
up  Dr.  Yan  Cleve,  who  is  now  at  Mr.  Caldwell's  camp,  sixty  miles 
from  here,  attending  the  case."  Dr.  Belyea  attended  the  other, 
nine  miles  from  Grand  Rapids,  till  the  patient  died  of  the  con- 
fluent form  of  small  pox. 
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He  reports  under  date  of  January  18th,  that  ^'he  has  two 
more  cases  at  same  place,  Doyle's  Eanch,  a  man's  wife  (squaw)  and 
child.  Send  physician  if  necessary.  When  Van  Cleve  returns, 
will  report  further. ' '  This  information  reached  Secretary  J anuary 
30th. 

Under  date  of  January  23d,  Dr.  Belyea  writes: 

''Dr.  Van  Oleve  returned  from  Caldwell's  camp,  sixty  miles 
north  from  here.  Fifteen  cases  of  small  pox  among  whites  and 
Indians  and  two  deaths  there ;  sick  quarantined  and  cared  for 
as  well  as  possible;  impossible  to  prevent  men  that  have  been 
exposed  from  going  down  river ;  they  must  be  stopped  at  Aitkm. 

I  have  four  cases  at  Grand  Eapids  under  charge.  Dr.  Van 
Cleve  has  gone  to  Duluth.  Notify  government  doctor  at  Leech 
Lake  or  Government  Dam  respecting  the  Indians  coming  from 
the  wigwams  near  Caldwell's  Camp. 

If  you  think  proper  send  team  with  physicians  and  medicines  ; 
confer  with  doctors  at  Aitkin  as  to  men  coming  from  Rapids ;  a 
number  have  gone  down  who  were  exposed  here." 

Under  date  January  24th  secretary  received  (January  26th) 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  Aitkm, 
through  Mr.  J.  B.  Bassett,  Minneapolis ;  A.  N.  Tibbits,  [chair- 
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Answered  January  26th :    ' '  Telegraphed  you  to  appoint  health 
officer  and  put  him  in  communication  with  me  and  Dr.  Belyea,  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Dec.  22,  1882,  wrote  your  postmaster  calling  your 
attention  throu^^h  him  to  this  outbreak,  and  requesting  you  to 
forward  virus  to  Dr.  Belyea.    The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  protect 
yourselves.    Let  health  ofiicer  vaccinate  all  free,  who  accept,  at 
board's  expense.    This  is  a  safe  and  sure  course.    Instruct  him 
to  watch  all  travel  between  you  and  infected  districts,  and  use 
judgment  as  to  permitting  any  one  coming  into  town  from  there. 
Let  him  vaccinate  all  coming  who  will  accept  it,  making  it  a 
condition  of  coming  into  the  village  for  all.    Have  written  Dr. 
Smith,  member  of  our  board  at  Duluth,  to  go  or  send  a  physician 
to  look  the  ground  over  and  see  what  this  board  can  do  further 
to  help.    Do  not  let  the  people  get  scared  about  this  matter. 
All  thoroughly  vaccinated  are  safe,  and  thorough  vaccination 
with  humanized  virus  can  be  obtained  in  five  or  six  days ;  ani- 
mal virus  takes  sometimes  eight  or  nine  days.    Dr.  Belyea  likely 
has  some  humanized  virus.    I  will  try  to  get  a  scab  to  send  you. 
Use  it  on  yourselves  and  families  and  set  the  example.    If  a  case 
of  small  pox  occurs,  seclude  it  in  a  house  by  itself  with  a  nurse. 
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Above  all  things  avoid  panic  and  preach  and  practice  vaccina- 
tion." 

Same  date  ^January  26th)  secretary  wrote  to  J.  B.  Bassett^ 
Minneapolis,  the  above  facts,  and  in  addition,  '^the  great  diffi- 
culty there,  is  seclusion  of  sick  5  the  disease  often  existing  sev- 
eral days  before  its  character  is  known." 

January  26th,  telegrams,  etc.,  through  Dr.  Leonard,  Minneapo- 
lis, were  received  giving  notice  of  the  outbreak.  Secretary  an- 
swered in  addition  to  the  above  [facts,  money  and  its  expendi- 
ture is  what  delays  the  action  of  such  (local)  boards.  Everything 
was  in  train  in  our  office  more  than  a  month  ago. 

January  28th,  secretary,  owing  to  great  excitement  among  lum- 
bermen, and  fear  of  spread  of  disease  further,  went  to  Brainerd 
and  was  there  and  at  Aitkin  on  Monday  the  28th,  and  wrote  Dr. 
Belyea:  '^I  have  organized  a  health  force  under  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
C.  Eosser,  Brainerd,  assisted  by  Dr.  Scoboria  of  Elk  Eiver.  They 
will  have  seen  you  before  this  and  explained  their  orders ;  have 
informed  Dr.  Eosser  that  you  will  co-operate  with  them  in  every 
way.  He  will  explain  details  and  attend  to  Caldwell's  camp- 
have  sent  him  abundant  virus."  ' 
For  further  details  of  secretary's  actions,  see  his  report. 
Drs.  Eosser  and  Scoboria  went  into  the  woods  at  Grand  Eap- 
ids,  Monday,  January  29th. 

During  the  secretary's  absence,  Mr.  Bagley  visited  Eed  Wing 
to  see  him.    Finding  him  absent  he  made  the  following  statement 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Gould,  assistant  in  the  office:    '^That  the  lumber 
dealers  having  camps  in  the  infected  locality  had  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  disease  which  had  appeared  among 
them  was  small  pox,  but  endeavored  to  make  the  men  believe 
that  it  was  measles  or  something  of  that  sort.    He  did  not  state 
that  while  the  facts  were  concealed  that  they  took  any  steps  to 
quarantine  or  confine  it,  or  that  they  made  any  efibrt  to  report 
it  or  refer  it  to  any  authorities  for  action.    Stated  that  if  the 
men  knew  it  was  small  pox  the  camps  would  be  stampeded,  and 
when  it  was  known,  the  camps  were  stampeded,  fifteen  men  leav- 
ing.   Mr.  Bagley  further  stated  that  the  first  case  who  came 
from  Montana  stopped  in  his  camp  over  night  just  before  his  at- 
tack, going  further  north  several  miles  to  other  camps  returned 
after  several  days  and  would  have  stopped  in  Mr.  Bagley' s  camp 
again.    His  face  was  suspicious  then.    The  foreman  called  him 
out  of  the  camp,  told  him  he  couldn't  stay,  put  him  on  a  sled, 
took  him  directly  to  Grand  Eapids,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
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As  to  vaccination,  stated  that  his  camp  cost  him  $125  per  diem, 
and  must  make  |200  per  diem  to  cover  previous  expense  ;  that 
some  who  had  been  vaccinated  had  been  laid  up  ten  or  twelve 
days." 

Mr.  Bagley  telegraphed  Dr.  Hewitt  to  meet  him  in  Minneapo- 
lis, which  secretary  failed  to  receive. 

On  secretary's  return,  he  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Bagley, 
February  1st,  representing  lumber  camps,  calling  for  more 
physicians.  "Camps  are  so  far  apart,  ranging  from  five  or  six 
to  thirty  or  fifty  miles  apart,  and  if  something  more  than  send- 
ing a  preliminary  surveying  i^arty  is  not  done,  we  shall  have 
one  of  the  nicest  little  visitations  Minnesota  has  had  since  the 
Sioux  outbreak." 

Secretary  answered,  February  2d:  "Sorry  not  to  have  met 
you.  Realize  fully  the  danger  of  the  lumber  camps,  and  regret 
as  much  as  anyone  that  the  fact  was  not  telegraphed  to  this 
board  earlier.  I  understand  the  facts  were  concealed  for  fear  of 
panic — a  great  mistake.  Having  no  other  information,  I  relied 
ujDon  Dr.  Belyea;  steps  taken  by  me  were  to  regulate  the  matter 
as  respects  vaccination,  inspection,  quarantine  and  hosi)ital  at 
Aitkin  and  Brainerd,  and  on  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad.  On 
27th  and  28th  of  last  month  I  sent  Drs.  Rosser,  of  Brainerd,  and 
Scoboria,  of  Elk  River,  both  experienced  in  small  pox,  with  vac- 
cine and  supplies,  to  establish  a  quarantine  and  hos]3ital  and 
vaccine  station  near  Grand  Forks. 

(They  went  vl\)  on  the  29th.)  They  are  on  their  way  to  Cald- 
well's with  vaccine  and  supplies,  vaccinating  as  they  go  and 
come  —  all  from  a  common  centre  and  under  a  common  control. 
There  are  two  physicians  at  Aitkin  at  work,  besides  one  phy- 
sician from  Minneax^olis  and  one  from  Brainerd  are  said  to  have 
arrived.    Who  sent  them,  I  don't  know. 

Case  already  removed  from  camp  near  Swan  River  to  hospital 
near  Grand  Rapids.  You  can  assist  by  securing  vaccine  for  all 
the  camps  not  yet  provided  for,  of  the  Minneapolis  lumbermen, 
and  forwarding  to  Dr.  Rosser,  with  directions  for  Avhom  you 
wish  it  used.  I  find  from  an  experience  of  ten  years  in  my  office 
these  methods  are  the  best.  Understand  though  that  time  lost 
early  in  the  outbreak  (before  we  knew  of  more  than  a  single  camp 
infected,  and  that  reported  quarantined,  men  vaccinated  and 
sick  secluded,  by  the  iDhyician,  Dr.  Belyea),  cannot  be  regained. 

Probably  many  will  be  sick,  exposed  there,  which  we  cannot 
now  help  but  we  will  use  every  precaution.    Lumbermen  can 
56 
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help  US  greatly  by  coming  behind  us  and  by  the  early  informa- 
tion of  new  cases  and  by  cordial  co-operation." 

To  go  back  a  little  in  the  record,  January  28th,  secretary  went 
to  Brainerd  and  Aitkin ;  organized  local  boards ;  appointed  Dr. 
J.  0.  Eosser,  of  Brainerd,  health  officer  in  chief  of  infected  dis- 
tricts, with  Dr.  C.  Q.  Scoboria,  of  Elk  Eiver,  as  assistant. 

On  his  return  from  the  infected  district,  January  29th,  secretary 
met  the  lumbermen  of  Minneapolis  at  the  I^icoUet  House,  ex- 
plained the  situation,  asked  for  their  co-operation  and  for  sup- 
plies of  vaccine,  old  cotton  cloth,  linen,  towels,  and  any  other 
supplies  for  the  sick  which  they  could  collect. 

Under  same  date  (January  29th),  secretary  forwarded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  points  of  vaccine  to  Dr.  Eosser. 

January  30th,  secretary  wrote  following  instructions  to  Dr. 
Eosser ; 

' '  Governor  approves  my  action  and  the  use  of  the  deputy  sheriff 
till  you  can  get  things  into  such  shape  that  we  can  judge  just  what 
is  wanted.  I  rely  entirely  on  your  knowledge  of  the  country, 
the  men,  the  Indians  and  the  disease,  to  organize  a  station  with  Dr. 
Scoboria,  and  to  arrange  the  camp  of  detention  (quarantine)  as 
near  the  hospital  buildings  as  practicable.  I  write  by  this  mail 
to  Dr.  Belyea  of  Grand  Eapids  to  report  to  you  with  Dr.  Scoboria. 
When  you  have  arranged  the  station,  etc.,  if  in  your  judgment 
best,  leave  Scoboriain  charge  and  go,  or  send  him,  to  Caldwell's, 
working  thence  down  with  vaccine,  so  far  as  possible.  I  advise 
to  concentrate  the  sick  as  near  together  as  possible  and  to  destroy 
by  fire  camps  which  they  have  used,  unless,  in  your  opinion,  it 
would  be  possible  and  policy  to  disinfect  and  save  them.  Sco- 
boria  and  Belyea  had  better  have  territory  assigned  to  them  for 
vaccination  and  inspection.  Use  every  means  to  quiet  the  fear 
of  the  disease  among  the  men,  telling  them  that  you  represent 
the  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  for  their  protection  from 
infection  and  for  their  care,  if  sic^;  prevent  pa7iic  aud  instruct 
your  assistants  to  do  so,  too.  As  to  deputy  sheriffs,  select  them 
from  the  lumbermen  themselves;  men  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence will  enable  you  to  control  them.  You  should  as  far  as 
possible  detain  suspected  parties  in  their  own  camps,  as  cheaper 
and  better  every  way.  Send  a  runner  after  the  Indians,  as  you 
agreed,  and  let  me  know  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  danger  to 
be  anticipated  from  that  quarter." 

Secretary  notified  Dr.  Belyea  on  same  date  of  the  above  facts. 

January  31,  N.  Tibbits,  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  health 
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of  Aitkin,  reports:   ''Quite  a  number  quarantined  there,  and 
the  excitement  on  the  wane." 

Under  date  January  24th,  the  secretary  had  written  to  Dr. 
Smith  of  Duluth,  to  go  or  send  to  Aitliin ;  notifying  him  also 
that  an  infected  man  was  reported  to  have  gone  from  the  camps 
towards  Duluth,  and  thus  putting  the  local  board  of  health  there 
on  their  guard  against  such  invasion. 

January  31st,  Dr.  Smith  replied:  ''Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  been 
there.  You  are  correct  about  the  case  of  small  pox  5  was  quaran- 
tined immediately ;  every  precaution  has  been  taken." 

February  1st,  secretary  notified  local  boards  outside  the  infected 
district  and  along  the  line  of  5^.  P.  R.  E.  to  be  on  their  guard, 
and  sent  them  instructions  and  circulars. 

Under  date  February  5th,  Dr.  Eosser  reports:  "Proceeded  to 
Aitkin  and  thence  to  Grand  Rapids,  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions, and,  aided  by  Drs.  Brackett  and  Scoboria,  vaccinated  all 
the  camps  west  of  Mississippi  River,  between  those  two  points ; 
reaching  Rapids,  met  Dr.  Belyea ;   in  company  with  him  and 
Scoboria,  visited  the  patient  at  that  place.    Called  the  citizens 
together,  organized  a  board  of  health,  provided  a  pest  house  and 
quarantine  building ;  found  people  anxious  to  assist.   No  further 
danger  of  the  men  leaving  their  camps  without  permission.  The 
line  of  infection  quite  narrow.   All  damage  was  done  twenty -five 
days  ago ;  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Belyea,  that  country  would 
undoubtedly  have  suffered  ;  he  recognized  the  disease  early,  but 
his  opinions  were  disregarded  by  Mr.  Caldwell  and  others ;  large 
sums  of  money  were  wagered  to  give  potency  to  their  motives.  A 
reaction  has  taken  place  in  Dr.  Belyea' s  favor  and  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  pest  house  at  the  Rapids.    No  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  that  region  without  his  permission.     All  the 
trouble  that  is  to  be  apprehended  lies  north  of  the  Rapids.  I 
may  safely  say  that  we  have  the  disease  under  control,  unless  it 
is  carried  by  way  of  Duluth.    There  are  a  great  many  to  be  vac- 
cinated ;  five  doctors  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  of  Wentworth  &  Fawcett,  met  us  at  the  train,  and 
took  Dr.  Scoboria  to  his  camp.  On  the  way  up  he  will  vaccinate 
Gusta  &  Watson's  camp,  and  five  other  camps.  Caldwell  has 
taken  his  own  doctor  to  his  camps,  which  are  ninety  miles  north 
of  the  Rapids.  Dr.  Graves  has  charge  of  Bagley's  camps,  and 
also  of  the  camps  on  Swan  River  up  to  White  Oak  Point,  on  Mis- 
sissippi, twenty-five  camps  in  all. 

The  lumbermen  on  the  Willow  and  Moose,  and  on  Split  Hand 
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Eivers,  thirty  camps  in  all,  have  employed  Dr.  Brackett,  of  Min- 
neapolis. Dr.  Van  Cleve  is  in  charge  at  Aitkin.  With  these 
physicians  in  the  field,  the  suppression  of  the  disease  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Dr.  Belyea  will  report  as  to  quarantine  and 
pest  house  at  Grand  Eapids." 

February  6th,  Tibbitt,  chairman  board  of  health,  Aitkin, 
writes,  complaining  of  the  lax  quarantine  at  Grand  Eapids,  and 
of  the  expense  thrown  upon  Aitkin  thereby. 

Secretary  made  inquiries  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  to 
supply  of  tents  and  cost,  as  compared  with  barracks,  for  quaran- 
tine station,  at  Aitkin. 

February  8th,  secretary  met  delegation  from  Aitkin  as  to  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  quarantine  of  sick,  in  Dr.  Hand's  ofaee,  St. 
Paul.    Agreed  to  ask  legislature  for  money. 

February  8th,  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Eosser,  Brainerd, 
about  complaints  as  to  quarantine  at  Grand  Eapids,  and  Febru- 
ary 10th,  to  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  of  Aitkin:  "Quarantine  all  suspected 
men.  ]^otify  me  and  Brainerd  of  all  who  come  down  the  road.'^ 
February  10,  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Smith,  Duluth:  ''Go 
to  P.  Junction;  quarantine  men  coming  from  infected  campsf 
in  case  of  doubt  always  quarantine;  go  immediately,  and  tele- 
graph me."  ^^ext  day,  February  11th,  Dr.  Smith  established 
quarantine  there. 

Secretary  received  notice  same  date  (February  10th,)  that  men 
had  come  down  from  infected  camps,  and  that  five  cases  were  now 
in  Minneapolis  from  that  source. 

February  14th,  secretary  telegraphed  to  surgeon  of  I^^.  P.  R. 
E.  hospital  at  Brainerd,  and  to  the  mayor  of  Brainerd,  as  to  the 
efaciency  of  their  quarantine. 

February  10th,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  health  officer  of  Aitkin,  wrote 
that  they  had  secured  a  temporary  building  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses, which  would  accommodate  forty  patients,  and  that  they 
had  only  twenty-seven  in  quai^antine  then  and  room  for  thirteen 
more  ;  no  more  cases  have  been  received  since  7th.  m  person 
leaves  town  without  my  permission ;  I  go  to  every  train  and 
examine  every  passenger.  EoU  is  called  morning  and  evening 
at  quarantine.  If  anyone  escapes  we  will  telegraph  you  and 
Brainerd. 

He  had  already  telegraphed  to  the  same  effect:  '^The  men 
are  in  good  spirits,  content  with  treatment.  .  We  have  twenty- 
eight  of  Caldwell's  men  in  quarantine,  and  one  in  hospital  (pest 
house)." 
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Under  date  February  llth,  Dr.  Belyea  explains  to  Dr.  Eosser 
the  reason  for  the  escape  of  the  men:  ''The  marshal  could  not 
detain  part  of  Caldwell's  men,  I  could  not  detain  them  and 
refused  them  pass ;  they  went  in  spite  of  us.  I  have  three  new 
cases  in  pest  house,  one  from  Fawcett's  camp,  Big  Forks  ;  one 
from  Cook's  camp.  Split  Hand,  and  one  from  Caldwell's.  We 
have  a  quarantine  camp  arranged  to-day,  so  that  no  person  from 
the  infected  district  shall  pass  us." 

February  12th  —  Mr.  Bagley  notifies  secretary  of  the  escape  of 
two  men  from  Cook's  camp. 

February  12th  —  Complaint  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
citizens  of  Brainerd  against  the  location  of  their  pest  house  was 
received  by  secretary. 

Same  date  secretary  telegraphed  the  mayor  to  explain,  who 
immediately  answered,  explaining  and  giving  diagram  of  loca- 
tion and  stating  that  but  one  case  was  or  had  been  sick  at  pest 
house,  and  that  no  one  was  in  quarantine.  Secretary  went  up 
to  Brainerd  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  pest  house  burning. 

February  15th,  secretary  wrote  chairman  board  of  supervisors, 
town  of  St.  Anthony:  ''Health  officer  of  Minneapolis  reports 
men  who  went  from  your  town  to  lumber  camps  above  Aitkin 
returning  with  small  pox.  Keep  close  watch  of  such  men  and 
investigate  all  cases  of  sickness  among  them.  Eemember  vario- 
loid, however  light,  is  capable  of  spreading  small  pox;  better 
consult  with  health  officer  of  Minneapolis."  Secretary  wrote  the 
same  information  to  chairman  of  board  of  supervisors  of  town  of 
Crystal  Lake,  Hennepin  County,  and  same  to  supervisors  of  town 
of  Minneapolis. 

Under  date  February  13th,  Dr.  Eosser  wrote  as  to  quarantine  at 
Grand  Eapids,  complained  against  by  Aitkin :  "The  country  is 
too  extensive  to  establish  a  strict  quarantine  at  the  Eapids — it 
would  take  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  do  that.  I  think  we  can 
manage  by  bringing  all  the  men  who  have  been  exposed  to  this 
place  at  once." 

Secretary  answered:  "What  provisions  do  you  advise  at 
Aitkin,  tents  or  barracks,  and  how  many?" 

Dr.  Eosser  answered :  "Barracks  less  expensive;  want  accom- 
modations for  forty  men." 

From  Brainerd,  under  date  February  14th,  surgeon  of  N.  P. 
Hospital  reports:  "Suspected  persons  not  allowed  to  board 
trains  at  Aitkin.  Nearly  all  employes  and  their  families  vaccin- 
ated." 
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Same  date,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  Aitkin,  reported :  ' '  Three  in  pest 
house  and  thirty-three  in  quarantine;  all  doing  well." 

February  14th,  Dr.  Eosser  Avrites :  ' '  Reached  Aitkin  yesterday 
from  up  river.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  men 
from  coming  from  their  camps." 

February  15ih,  secretary  visited  Aitkin,  inspecting  hospital 
and  quarantine. 

Dr.  Eosser  telegraphs,  February  15th,  Irom  Brainerd :  ^^Men 
can  be  taken  care  of  at  Grand  Eapids;  unnecessary  to  take  them 
to  Aitkin.  A  few  Indians  on  Big  Forks  have  the  disease.  It  is 
not  general  among  them,  so  they  report  to  me." 

February  15th,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  health  officer  of  Aitkin,  writes: 
^'As  to  propriety  of  burning  infected  clothes  and  furnishing 
others,  I  have  done  so  heretofore,  but  it  is  ex]3ensive." 

February  15th,  Dr.  Eosser  writes:  ''Do  not  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  barracks  at  Aitkin.  The  men  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Belyea  are  the  same  men  whom  the  newspapers  have  been 
expatiating  on  for  the  past  week.  It  is  so  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  enter  a  camp,  that  I  regard  the  further  spread  of  the  disease 
as  improbable;  however,  if  Fawcett's  camj)  breaks  up,  we  may 
have  to  quarantine  his  men  at  Aitkin.  Barracks  at  Aitkin  are 
unnecessary;  present  accommodations  are  sufficient." 

February  16th,  Dr.  Belyea  writes  to  Dr.  Eosser:  ''Cases  all 
doing  well.  I  hear  there  are  cases  of  variola  in  Cook  Bros.' 
camp  on  Split  Hand  Eiver,  not  quarantined,  under  charge  of 
Dr.  Brackett;  do  you  approve  of  that  plan^  'No  more  cases  re- 
ported as  yet,  and  I  anticipate  no  further  trouble,  though  we 
may  have  a  few  cases  of  varioloid,  but  none  dangerous.  About  all 
the  men  well  vaccinated.  Much  sickness  in  the  camp  and  vicin- 
ity; lumbermen  are  alarmed,  but  some  of  the  cases  may  prove  to 
be  variola." 

Under  date  of  February  20th,  health  of  officer  Aitkin  reports 
operations  of  quarantine  camp  and  pest  house  to  date: 

"January  30th,  first  man  in  quarantine  from  Eichardson's 
camp. 

February  3d,  six  men  from  Gustin  &  Watson's  camp;  having 
no  police,  four  escaped. 

February  4th,  three  remained  in  quarantine. 
February  5th,  one  man  received. 

February  6th,  quarantined  fifteen  of  Caldwell's  men;  one  with 
variola  taken  to  pest  house ;  had  in  quarantine  then,  eighteen ; 
policemen  began  work;  one  of  them  discharged  for  drunkenness; 
one  policemen  on  duty  at  two  dollars  per  diem. 
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February  7tli,  thirteen  more  of  Caldwell's  men  received. 
February  8th,  thirty-three  men,  all  told,  at  the  quarantine. 
February  9th,  five  men  discharged,  twenty-six  remaining. 
February  10th,  one  man  received. 

February  11th,  three  men  from  Fawcett's  camp  received. 
February  12th,  four  men  from  Berry's  camp  received  and  one 

sent  to  pest  house. 

February  13th,  quarantined  a  ^  ^  tote  "  teamster,  making  num- 
ber thirty-three. 

February  16th,  no  change  to  date   sent  teamster  to  pest  house 

with  varioloid. 

February  19th,  discharged  thirty -two  men,  holding  over  two 
for  a  few  days. 
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January  28th,  first  case  received  from  Cook's  camp. 
February  6th,  second  case,  a  man  from  Caldwell's  camp,  with 
pure  variola. 

February  12th,  third  case,  another  man  from  Caldwell  s,  sick 
with  varioloid. 

February  17th,  discharged  the  first  case  three  weeks  alter  his 
receipt.  Had  two  nurses  on  duty  at  pest  house,  one  from  Janu- 
ary 26th  and  the  other  January  29th,  at  two  dollars  per  diem 
each  ' ' 

February  17th,  letter  from  Dr.  A.  P.  Brackett  of  Minneapolis, 
dated  Chase  &  Miller's'  lumber  camp,  Quadima  Lake,  reports, 
(letter  without  date,  but  envelope  dated  February  17th) :  There 
are  several  (five)  light  cases  in  Cook's  camp  of  varioloid  5  one  of 
small  pox,  I  sent  to  Grand  Eapids  to  pest  house.    All  the  camps 
below  the  Forks  well  vaccinated  but  two.  Now  what  should  you 
suggest  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  men  there  when  they  come 
away  ^    The  camp  will  of  course  be  burned  ;  further  I  do  not 
know  whom  Dr.  Eosser  left  in  charge  at  Grand  Eapids,  but  this 
is  certain  :  The  quarantine  there  amounts  to  nothing,  as  men 
pass  there  and  thence  down  by  rail  who  have  been  exposed. 
Indeed,  some  have  been  passed  who  broke  out  with  small  pox ; 
one  at  Aitkin  and  the  other  at  Minneapolis ;  if  something  more 
stringent  is  not  put  in  force  above,  in  the  way  of  quarantine,  I 
cannot  see  what  will  hinder  a  widespread  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  volunteer  this  information  because  Messrs.  Miller,  Chase 
&  De  Laittre  have  retained  me  for  a  short  time." 
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February  20tli,  secretary  wrote :  ^ '  Doctor — Your  letter,  with 
no  date,  at  hand.  Sorry  to  hear  such  charges  against  Grand 
Eapids.  Drs.  Belyea,  Scoboria  and  Eosser,  the  last  in  charge, 
seem  to  have  failed,  if  your  report  is  true.  I  have  forwarded  the 
charges  to  Dr.  Belyea  for  explanation.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  you  doctors  had  co-operated  together  in  this  matter. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  no  new  cases  have  come  through 
for  several  days.  When  I  was  at  Aitkin,  Dr.  Scoboria,  just  from 
Caldwell's  camp,  reported  quarantine  so  strict  that  he  had  to 
sleep  outside  of  camp  on  his  way  down.'' 

Under  date  February,  21st,  Dr.  Eosser,  replying  to  Dr.  Bel- 
yea' s  letter  (of  February  16th,  p.  — , )  wrote :  ' '  Yours  of  sixteenth 
handed  me  to  day.  Cook's  camp  is  a  quarantine  unto  itself,  with 
Dr.  Brackett  in  charge.  Give  my  compliments  to  Dr.  Graves, 
stating  that  State  board  function  is  to  stop  spread  of  small  pox. 
If  lumbermen  want  a  physician  they  must  pay  him.  The  State 
intends  to  do  its  duty,  but  cannot  aiford  to  pay  physicians  to 
visit  camps.  Dr.  Scoboria  will  reach  you  in  a  few  days  by  the 
Snaky  Hollow  road." 

February  23d,  Dr.  Scoboria  reports  from  Grand  Eapids:  ^'Met 
Dr.  Firth,  of  Aitkin,  on  his  way  back  from  Caldwell's.  Eeports 
another  death  there,  making  eight  in  allj  the  rest  of  the  sick 
there  are  doing  well.  Two  new  cases  have  occurred  in  Fawcett's 
camp;  brought  here  to  pest  house.  I  go  there  to-morrow,  and 
shall  watch  that  camp  and  Caldwell's  for  a  few  days.  Dr.  Belyea 
is  doing  well  here.  We  have  to  contend  with  indifference  and 
prejudice.  E^urses  hard  to  get.  Men  at  Cook's  camp,  Split  Hand, 
quarantined." 

Under  date,  February  23d,  L.  F.  Knox,  secretary  of  local 
board  of  health  of  Grand  Eapids,  forwards  a  petition  to  governor 
for  $3,000,  stating  that  they  have  six  cases  in  pest  house. 

March  2d,  secretary  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  governor,  from  Grand  Eapids,  for  $3,000  for  use  in 
smallpox.  In  notifying  the  governor  he  stated  ''the  disease  is 
not  increasing,  and  will  report  any  change  to  you  as  it  may  oc- 
cur." 

Aitkin,  February  24th,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  health  ofBcer,  reports: 
'  'three  cases  in  pest  house.  One  officer  and  one  man  in  quaran- 
tine, the  last  will  be  discharged  to-morrow." 

Under  date  February  27th,  Dr.  Brackett  reports  from  DeLait- 
tre  camp,  Quadima  Lake:  "Yours  of  20th  at  hand.  Since  I 
wrote,  two  new  cases  of  varioloid  in  camp  in  Henderson  &  Gib- 
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son  camp  at  Split  Hand.  All  cases  I  have  seen  were  infected 
from  the  original  case  at  Cook's  camp.  The  cases  were  light  and 
all  nearly  well;  the  only  case  that  died  was  one  of  small  pox  (f) 
that  I  sent  to  the  Eapids.  As  I  have  a  nnrse  with  me  I  tried  to 
keep  him,  but  Cook  Brothers  would  not  have  him  in  their  camp. 
That  camp  has  been  unhealthy  for  over  two  years  —  building  used 
several  winters  and  not  renovated  in  the  least  —  eight  cases  of  va- 
rioloid there,  one  severe  case  of  facial  erysipelas  and  eight  or  ten 
are  now  showing  signs  of  typhoid,  one  case  of  incised  axe  wound 
refused  to  unite,  though  I  have  tried  everything.  The  camp  is 
illy  ventilated,  infernally  nasty,  dark,  damp,  and  the  stench 
horrible.  Shall  insist  upon  burning  both  camp  and  bedding. 
Don't  believe  the  logging  camp  can  be  disinfected  to  render  it  fit 
to  live  in.  Quarantine  in  camps  below  Eaj^ids  my  doing;  allow 
no  one  in  who  don't  belong  to  camp ;  sorry  Scoboria  had  to  camp 
out,  he'll  survive  it.  As  regards  co-operation,  I  am  under  con- 
tract with  these  men  only,  but  would  have  been  glad  to  render 
any  assistance  in  my  power  if  I  had  been  asked.  I^o  cases  below 
Eapids  except  two  convalescents.  Vaccination  recent  and  suc- 
cessful. Quarantine  will  not  be  removed  until  the  drive,  or  un- 
til I  leave  here  two  weeks  hence.  Will  write  if  anything  new 
transpires,  to  you.  Can  I  make  the  destruction  of  such  a  camp 
as  Cook  Bros.,  compulsory*?" 

Grand  Eapids,  February  28th,  Dr.  Belyea  reports :  ' '  As  to 
men  not  being  detained  at  the  Eapids;  when  Caldwell's  men 
passed,  we  had  no  place  to  put  them;  not  boards  enough  to  make 
a  coffin.  Since  the  quarantine  house  (an  old  warehouse)  was 
prepared,  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  escape.  The  country  is 
very  large,  and  it  is  impossible  to  i3revent  men  going  through  the 
woods,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
going  that  way.  Dr.  Brackett  has  not  been  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  Eapids.  Any  men  who  go  down  on  Doctors  Graves'  or 
JFirth's  pass,  I  am  not  accountable  for." 

March  2,  in  reply  to  telegram  to  health  officer  from  secretary, 
both  he  and  President  IN".  Tibbitts,  of  the  local  board  of  Aitkin, 
wrote  that  the  quarantine  house  had  better  be  kept  open  for  a 
time  longer  at  moderate  expense,  to  which  the  secretary  agreed. 

Under  date  March  2d,  from  Grand  Eapids,  Dr.  Belyea  reports 
two  deaths  at  pest  house  since  last  reports.  Ten  men  in  quarantine 
now,  all  from  Fawcett's  camp;  no  further  danger  from  Milliken's 
camp,  as  it  is  eighteen  days  since  the  last  case;  no  word  from 
Fawcett's;  Dr.  Scoboria  is  there  attending  cases.    Have  written 
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passes  for  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  exi^osed,  to  go  below. 
In  two  weeks'  time  the  pest  house  cases  will  be  discharged. 
Before  long  the  men  will  be  leaving  the  woods.  I  suppose  if 
there  is  no  contagion  afloat  it  will  be  safe  to  let  them  go.  Will 
watch  closely  and  report." 

Under  date  March  6th,  health  officer  Aitkin  reports :  ''Two  in 
quarantine,  received  last  night ;  discharged  one  patient  from 
pest  house,  two  will  remain.  Will  send  inventory  of  quarantine 
fixtures  to-morrow." 

Under  March  9th,  health  officer  Aitkin :  "Three  in  pest  house ; 
two  coming  down  with  small  pox." 

March  11th,  from  Aitkin,  Dr.  Scoboria  reports :  "As  you  ad- 
vised, visited  Fawcett's  and  Caldwell's  camps  on  Big  Fork,  and 
staid  nearly  two  weeks ;  found  Fawcett's  men  well  and  vacci- 
nated whenever  necessary.  Three  cases  have  been  taken  to 
Grand  Rapids  as  soon  as  sick.  At  Caldwell's  the  men  are  all 
well  5  the  recovered  from  small  pox  are  at  work.  One  man  died 
since  I  was  there  the  first  time,  making  eight  deaths  in  the  in- 
fected camp.  There  was  a  small  crew  composed  of  convalescents 
and  some  who  had  escaped.  I  fumigated  the  camp  with  sulphur, 
changed  the  men's  clothes,  burnt  up  the  bedding  and  old  clothes; 
Caldwell  absent  and  not  expected  till  last  of  the  month.  Wrote 
to  him  advising  the  burning  of  the  camp  or  the  tearing  of  it 
down  and  destroying  it  in  some  way.  Trout  Lake  ranch  was 
abandoned  and  burned.  Returning  to  Grand  Rapids,  I  found 
three  men  in  the  pest  house,  one  in  bed,  the  others  convalescent. 
IsTo  men  in  quarantine  •,  twelve  there  since  building  was  opened. 
E'o  further  danger  from  Caldwell's,  or  Faivcett's,  or  Milligan  & 
Leavitt's  camps.  Fumigated  Doyle's  ranch  ;  it  is  as  clean  as  it 
can  be  made,  one  visits  it  however.  Visited  Cook's  randi 
on  Split  Hand.  There  has  been  twelve  cases  of  varioloid  in  that 
camp.  The  last  case  occurred  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The 
men  claim  their  clothes  were  changed  imd  fumigated  and  boiled, 
and  their  camp  fumigated  by  Dr.  Brackett.  I  advise  to  watch 
that  camp  till  it  breaks  up  and  then  quarantine  the  men  until 
they  come  to  Aitkin.  Don't  see  what  more  I  can  do.  Camp 
will  break  up  in  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Belyea  can  attend  to  it.  I 
advise  that  you  officially  order  the  owners  of  those  camps  to 
burn  them.  The  people  of  Aitkin  and  Grand  Rapids  are  very 
anxious  that  they  be  destroyed.  Three  cases  in  pest  house  in 
Aitkin ;  two  convalescent,  the  other  a  case  of  varioloid  the  stage 
of  incubation  prolonged ;  was  quarantined  twelve  days  at  Grand 
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Eapids  —  making  fourteen  days  since  he  left  camp.  Then  came 
to  Aitkin  quararitine,  and  was  here  several  days  before  he  broke 
out  with  the  disease.  He  came  from  Fawcett's  camp.  One  man 
in  quarantine,  teaming  from  Cook's  camp,  has  premonitory 
symptoms.  I  think  quarantine  will  have  to  be  maintained  at 
Aitkin  till  April,  as  the  only  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  below.  Shall  remain  for  a  few  days  and  consult  with  Dr. 
Eosser.  The  buildings  to  be  destroyed  are  those  belonging  to 
Cook  Bros.'  Split  Hand,  Caldwell  and  Thomas  Doyle's." 

March  14th,  Dr.  Belyea  Grand  Rapids  reports : 

^•Four  cases  in  pest  house — one  convalescent,  three  varioloid 
— all  the  last  cases  showed  no  signs  of  eruption  when  they  left 
Fawcett  camp.  Came  here  to  be  treated  for  fever  —  apprehend 
no  further  trouble  from  those  camps  but  am  watching — logging 
will  be  at  an  end  in  two  weeks  and  men  will  begin  to  leave  the 
woods  for  good." 

March  20th,  health  officer  Aitkin  reports : 

^'One  patient  discharged  from  pest  house,  two  remaining,  one 
to  be  discharged  in  few  days.  Two  in  quarantine,  both  from 
Cook's  camp." 

Dr.  Brackett,  March  20th,  wrote  from  Minneapolis : 
Just  returned  from  camps  below  Grand  Eapids.  Henderson 
&  Gibson's  camp  was  disinfected  and  cleansed  as  well  as  camp 
could  be. 

Cook  Bros.,  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure,  March  12,  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  help  matters  in  the  least,  it  is  utterly  filthy, 
it  ought,  for  safety  of  lumbermen,  to  be  destroyed  5  it  being  on 
the  main  road  is  of  necessity  a  frequent  stopping  place  for  tra- 
velers. 

I  think  the  Cooks  will  refuse  to  dcvStroy  it  or  its  contents.  As 
regards  the  outlook,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  every  man  in  in- 
fected camps  should  be  looked  after  as  to  clothing,  etc." 

March  21st,  secretary  sent  letters  with  the  comj)laints  of  quar- 
antine to  Dr.  Eosser  : 

''Cook's  camp  is  the  one  most  complained  of,  please  go  up  and 
look  the  matter  over,  seems  to  me  that  danger  from  small  pox 
can  be  escaped  by  thorough  use  of  sulphur;  advise  as  to  dealing 
with  men  as  they  come  out  of  the  woods.  Confined  to  my  bed 
by  sickness,  my  excuse  for  any  delay  in  telegraphing  or  writing, 
advise  by  brief  telegraph  and  write.  If  you  need  me  telegraph 
before  noon  any  day,  as  I  must  take  noon  train  to  reach  you." 

Same  date  (March  21st)  secretary  informed  Dr.  Brackett  and 
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others  that  their  letters  of  complaint  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Eosser. 

March  22d,  secretary,  as  requested,  advis*ed  health  officer 
Aitkin : 

''When  a  suspected  man  is  taken  to  quarantine,  if  he  has  new 
or  recent  vaccine  scars,  give  him  a  thorough  bath,  disinfect  him 
and  his  clothes,  washing  what  of  the  last  can  be  washed,  then 
discharge  him.  There  is  no  use  of  retaining  such  men  more  than 
long  enough  for  this  work,  and  all  men  with  clean  record  and 
recent  vaccination  should  be  passed." 

Under  date  March  22d,  Dr.  Eosser  answers  inquiries  of  secre- 
tary as  to  danger  of  men  coming  from  woods,  says:  ''  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  an  occurrence  has  been  anticipated.  Eailroad 
authorities  under  my  advice  are  active,  using  every  effort  5  the 
bedding  of  lumber  camps  is  never  shipped  or  moved  from  camp 
unless  to  some  other  camp,  so  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  on 
that  point,  as  the  men  who  come  out  of  the  woods  are  given  the 
necessary  care  and  watched,  I  will  go  to  Aitkin  and  then  tele- 
graph you  if  necessary." 

Under  date  March  21st,  Dr.  Belyea,  Grand  Eapids,  reports  : 

"Four  cases  in  pest  house,  two  convalescent,  one  ready  for  dis- 
charge, other  two  improving  slowly,  will  be  out  of  danger  in  a 
short  time.    No  new  cases  reported  and  everything  looks  quiet." 

March  24th,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Eosser  and  Van  Cleve,  Ait- 
kin: "Letter  at  hand;  fumigating  cars  with  passengers  in  them 
is  no  use;  at  my  request,  the  Cook  Bros.,  Minneapolis,  have  pro- 
mised health  officer  of  Minneapolis,  to  destroy  their  camp  and 
disinfect  clothing  afterwards.  Subj  ect  to  your  knowledge  of  local 
surroundings,  I  cannot  see  why  the  buildings  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  of  variola  by  sulphur,  and  the  blankets,  hung 
on  ropes,  etc. ,  disinfected  at  same  time.  Urge  this  upon  them,  or 
better,  send  some  competent  person  to  do  it." 

Letter  to  Dr.  Cockburn,  above  referred  to,  dated  March  24th, 
requested  him  to  ''secure  and  send  the  names,  camps,  and  dates 
of  departure  of  the  men  whom  you  now  have  in  hospital  or  quar- 
antine, who  came  from  camps  up  river,  and  of  any  others  whom 
you  heretofore  had  who  came  from  there.  A  complete  record, 
tracing  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  is  very  necessary  for 
me  in  dealing  with  up-country  matters.  Any  extra  trouble  or 
expense  I  will  pay,  as  this  board  wish  to  get  the  facts.  Please 
see  that  this  account  is  written  up  immediately.  Dr.  Eosser  went 
yesterday  to  Aitkin  to  take  every  possible  precaution  as  to  men 
when  they  come  out  of  the  woods;  have  notified  Dr.  Eosser  of  Mr. 
Cook's  intentions." 
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March  26tli,  in  answer  to  Br.  Belyea's  letter,  dated  21st,  secre- 
tary wrote  : 

'^You  must  be  more  formal  and  particular  in  your  reports. 
When  was  the  last  person  in  quarantine,  and  what  steps  are  you 
taking  in  respect  to  men  coming  out  of  camps  ^  What  is  the 
condition  of  infected  camps  above  Grand  Rapids'?  Take  every 
step  necessary  to  induce  the  men  in  charge  to  use  every  precau- 
tion. Do  not  leave  until  you  can  close  the  hospital,  and  disin- 
fect it  and  its  contents.  Destroy  only  such  things  as  it  will  not 
pay  to  clean  and  disinfect.  I  never  saw  a  building,  close  enough 
to  live  in  in  winter,  which  could  not  be  perfectly  disinfected  by 
sulphur  and  ventilation— same  of  blankets  and  clothing,  but  not 
feathers  in  pillows  or  otherwise.  Burn  all  straw,  old  rags,  ef  c. 
All  other  things  close  up  in  the  building  for  disinfection  with 
sulphur,  and  after  disinfection  repeated,  ventilate  thoroughly. 
Greatest  danger  probably  clothing  brought  out  by  men  from 
infected  camps.  Send  brief  report  by  mail,  and  as  often  as 
possible  otherwise." 

Under  date  twenty-third  March,  Dr.  Rosser  reports  from 
Brainerd : 

Just  returned  from  Aitkin  and  happy  to  say  that  every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small  pox  both  at 
Aitkin  and  Cooks  and  other  lumber  camps.  Cook  has  abandoned 
Split  Hand  camp,  allowing  no  man  to  enter  it;  has  used  sulphur 
freely,  and  will  probably  burn  the  house.  Sheriff  Willys,  of 
Brainerd,  and  Knox,  of  Aitkin,  reached  Aitkin  to-day  from 
Grand  Rapids  and  Split  Hand,  reporting  matters  as  being  favor- 
able.   Rapids  the  only  place  causing  any  anxiety." 

Under  date  March  26th,  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  health  ofBcer  of  Ait- 
kin, reports:  One  case  left  in  pest  house,  none  in  quarantine; 
expect  Cook's  men  last  of  week  to  be  quarantined  long  enough  to 
wash  clothes  and  bathe,"  as  suggested  by  the  secretary. 

Unde.  date  March  26th,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Rosser: 

' '  Yours  twenty -third  at  hand  very  satisfactory ' '  —  and  informed 
him  of  instructions  sent  to  Dr.  Belyea. 

Under  date  April  4th,  health  officer  Aitkin  reports :  ''Pest 
house  closed ;  nurse  discharged ;  quarantine  closed.  There  are  two 
more  cases  at  Grand  Rapids,  but  I  think  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  here." 

Under  same  date  (April  4th),  Dr.  Belyea,  Grand  Rapids, 
reports:  "Yours  of  twenty -sixth  at  hand.  Two  men  in  pest 
house;  convalescent.    Discharged  the  nurse  April  1st.  Have 
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attended  the  patients  myself  since,  going  to  the  pest  house  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  Under  your  orders  shall  now  remain  to  close 
the  hospital.  Caldwell' s  crew  went  down  yesterday  (third  April. ) 
Examined  sleds  and  saw  no  blankets  5  one  or  two  valises.  Men 
had  only  the  clothing  they  wore,  as  a  rule.  All  danger  is  now 
past,  except  there  may  be  some  when  the  new  crews  come  in 
to  drive.  Camps  in  vicinity  of  the  Eapids  burned  the  exposed 
buildings.  I  assume  that  was  the  case  of  the  Big  Forks  camps. 
Can  I  disinfect  quilts  with  batting  stuffing  f 

April  8th,  Secretary  telegraphed  health  officer,  Minneapolis : 
' '  Be  sure  and  notify  all  lumber  firms  not  to  send  unvaccinated 
men  on  the  drive.'' 

The  same  to  health  officer,  Stillwater,  Aitkin,  St.  Paul  and 
Brainerd. 

April  9th,  health  officer,  Minneapolis,  reports:  ^'Published 
notice  to  lumbermen  in  morning  paper.  Eeport  from  pineries 
says  Cook  Bros,  sent  up  a  crew  of  men  and  put  them  in  their  old 
winter  camp,  a  few  men  finding  where  they  were  left,  and  came 
back  to  the  city.  I  think  your  board  should  have  insisted  on 
this  camping  outfit  being  destroyed.  Should  a  local  board  neg- 
lect such  a  danger  they  would  hear  from  it,  no  doubt.  No  small 
pox  here  now." 

To  which  Secretary  replied,  April  12th:  Letter  of  ninth  at 
hand.  In  reply,  hardly  believe  you  serious  in  implying  that 
this  board  have  neglected  to  do  what  they  would  have  insisted 
on  a  local  board  doing.  March  21st,  on  receipt  of  Dr.  Brackett's 
notice  of  danger  at  Cook's  camp,  (though  suprised  that  he  didn't 
attend  to  it  himself  while  there, )  sent  his  letter  to  Dr.  Rosser,  who 
made  special  trip  to  Aitkin,  and  reported  ^ '  Cook  has  abandoned 
Split  Hand  camp,  allowing  no  men  to  enter  it.  Used  sulphur 
freely;  probably  burn  the  house.  Under  date  March  24th, 
instructed  Aitkin  board  to  look  after  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
employ  a  competent  person  to  perform  disinfection  under  their 
direction.    Have  telegraphed  your  statement  to  Aitkin  to-day." 

April  1 2th,  on  inquiry,  board  of  health,  Aitkin,  replied:  ^ '  Cook 
in  Minneapolis  after  men  —  intends  to  take  them  into  infected 
camp." 

April  13th,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Eosser:  '^health  officer,  Minne- 
apolis, complains  Cooks  are  putting  their  driving  crew  into  infected 
quarters,  blankets,  etc.,  and  health  board  of  Aitkin  telegraph 
same  thing — I  wish  you  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  safety  there.  If 
not  perfectly  satisfied,  inspect  and  disinfect  for  yourself.  Dr. 
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Oockburn  insists  that  buildings  should  be  burned.  I  wish  you 
could  meet  Cook  on  his  return  from  Minneapolis.  Communicate 
immediately  with  local  board  of  Aitkin." 

April  18th,  secretary  wrote  again  to  Eosser:  ''More  complaint 
from  Minneapolis  about  Cook's  camp.  I  hope  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  about  it.  Heavy  blame  to  us  if  the  disease  appears  m 
Cook's  men  from  the  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  taken  from  the  old 

camp."  „   .  ,  .      ^1   •    ^  ^ 

April  20th,  Dr.  Eosser  replied:    ''Yours  of  eighteenth  just  at 
hand.    No  word  from  Grand  Eapids;  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
Cook,  and  for  fear  he  would  pass  me,  addressed  a  letter  to  Aitkm 
health  officer,  detailing  the  complaints  made  to  you  as  to  the 
condition  of  Cook's  camp,  and  to  impress  on  the  Cooks  the  fact 
that  if  they  did  not  obey  instructions  as  to  disinfection,  etc., 
legal  steps  would  be  immediately  taken;  that  I  would  bring  him 
and  his  men  out  of  the  woods,  and  stop  work  until  I  thought  it 
was  safe.    I  would  like  to  learn  the  grounds  of  complaint  m 
Minneapolis,  and  what  Cook  said  to  that  health  officer;  am 
Inclined  to  think  that,  finding  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  go 
upon  the  drive  unless  sure  his  camps  and  outfit  had  been 
destroyed.  Cook  hoped  that  the  State  would  burn  his  camp,  etc., 
and  pay  him  a  good  round  price  for  them.    If  the  Minneapolis 
health  officer  will  let  me  know  the  source  of  the  complaint,  I  am 
sure  I  can  quell  their  apprehensions. 

"Several  lumbermen  have  had  the  politeness  to  inform  me  that 
they  will  not  have  their  men  vaccinated,  and  they  too  will  drive 
over  the  same  streams  with  Cook  Bros.;  besides,  vaccination  at 
this  time  will  hinder  the  men  from  working;  so,  as  far  as  I  learn, 
none  of  the  lumbermen  fear  Cook  Bros.  Traveling  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  by  steamboat.    These  boats  run  up  to  the  Eapids." 

Same  date,  April  20th,  Belyea  telegraphs  from  Aitkin:  "The 
cases  of  small  pox  ^it  Grand  Eapids  all  discharged  from  the  pest 
house  on  the  seventeenth.  Came  down  to-day.  Everything 
closed  up.    Will  stay  here  to-morrow." 

Under  date  April  26th,  Dr.  Leonard,  Minneapolis,  replies  to 
inquiries:  "Have  seen  the  Cooks,  who  state  that  they  have  men 
on  the  drive  now  who  have  been  there  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Twentieth  of  March,  possibly  the  twenty -third.  Cook  brought  six 
or  eight  men  to  camp.  They  were  vaccinated  at  Aitkm,  on 
their  way  up,  by  Dr.  Yan  Cleve." 

Secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser,  Brainerd,  under  date 
April  21st:  "I  enclose  you  a  letter  of  this  date,  just  received 
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from  the  health  officer  of  Minneapolis,  giving  statement  of  Mr.. 
De  Laittre  that  Cook's  men  are  using  bedding  from  infected  camp 
on  the  drive.  Please  go  up  to  that  party  and  ascertain  the  facts, 
making  sure,  if  you  think  necessary,  by  personal  disinfection, 
that  the  bedding  is  safe.  Why  their  camp  should  be  selected 
for  so  much  objection  over  others,  you  can  perhaps  explain  after 
looking  into  the  matter  yourself" 

Same  date  secretary  wrote  health  officer  of  Minneapolis: 
Your  letter  forwarded  to  Dr.  Eosser  with  the  request  that  he 
go  to  Cook's  camp  and  look  after  the  matter  of  his  bedding. 
The  record  against  your  city,  including,  as  it  does,  all  the  up 
river  cases,  is  an  unfortunate  one.  I  hope  you  have  the  present 
outbreak  so  under  control  that  further  spread  is  impossible." 

The  health  officer  of  Aitkin  turned  over  the  hospital  and  other 
goods  paid  for  by  the  State  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser. 


EEPOET  BY  DE.  J.  C.  EOSSEE   OF   SMALL  FOX  m 
LUMBEE  CAMPS. 

Beainerd,  Minn.,  March  25,  1883. 
Dr.  G.  li.  Hewitt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Bed  Wing^  ' 
Minn. , 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  your  instructions,  I  left  Brainerd  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January  last,  accompanied  by  Dr.  0. 
Q.  Scoboria,  of  Elk  Eiver,  to  visit  Grand  Eapids  and  other 
points,  and  investigate  the  origin,  and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  be  the  most  expedient  in  order  to  suppress  the 
existing  epidemic  of  variola,  which  was  at  that  time  threatening 
the  whole  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Qn  our  arrival,  we 
found  Aitkin  quarantined  against  the  lumber  camps  north  of 
that  station.  Under  your  personal  direction  and  instructions 
there  had  beed  organized  a  board  of  health,  both  quarantine 
and  pest  house  were  established,  and  the  local  board  was  in 
condition  to  protect  that  point,  and  also  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  south  and  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eail- 
way.  From  Aitkin  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  correct  intelli- 
gence as  regards  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  or  the  location  of 
the  various  lumber  camps  that  were  thought  to  have  been 
infected,  as  all  was  confusion  and  exaggeration. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  separate 
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and  move  on  to  Grand  Eapids  by  two  routes,  and  thus  preclude 
the  possibility  of  leaving,  at  any  point,  the  enemy  in  our  rear. 
We  visited  the  camps  situated  on  the  WilloAv,  Moose,  Quadina, 
and  Split  Hand  rivers,  and  vaccinated  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  including  Indians,  found  on  the  way.  I  arrived  at  Grand 
Eapids  on  the  third  day  of  February,  and  found  that  Dr.  Sco- 
boria  had  preceded  me  by  several  hours.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens was  immediately  called.  Organized  a  board  of  health  and 
appointed  two  deputy  marshals,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  local 
board  and  enforce  such  sanitary  measures  as  the  health  of&cer, 
Dr.  Belyea,  might  dictate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
being  carried  to  and  fro  through  the  land.  Quarantine  and  pest 
houses  were  also  established,  and  Dr.  Belyea  placed  in  charge 
of  the  sick  at  that  point. 

With  reference  to  its  origin  we  learned  that  on  or  about  the 
twelfth  of  December  a  man,  an  employe  of  a  lumber  company 
operating  on  the  Big  Forks  Eiver,  came  up  from  Minneapolis, 
was  taken  sick  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  measles, 
stopped  at  a  hotel  or  a  station  house  located  on  Trout  Brook, 
twenty -five  miles  north  of  Grand  Eapids,'  in  Itasca  County,  was 
removed  to  Grand  Eapids  and  died.  This  station  house  was  the 
last  stopping  place  on  the  road  leading  from  Aitkin,  and  by 
Grand  Eapids  to  the  Big  Forks,  and  the  men  going  up  into  the 
Big  Forks  country  usually  stopped  over  a  day  or  two  to  rest 
their  teams;  and  from  Trout  Brook  as  from  a  centre,  the  disease 
spread  to  the  Big  Forks  north,  and  as  far  south  as  Minneapolis, 
Brainerd,  Aitkin,  and  to  Cook's  camp,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Grand  Eapids,  on  the  Split  Hand. 

After  the  consummation  of  the  above  plans  at  Grand  Eapids, 
Dr.  Scoboria  was  sent  forward  to  the  camps  on  the  Big  Forks, 
the  objective  point  being  Caldwell's  camp,  with  instructions  to 
vaccinate  and  revaccinate,  and  give  such  information,  and  insist 
on  such  measures,  as  would  best  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted,  dissipate  fear,  and  result  in  suppressing  the  epidemic. 
But  on  the  Big  Forks,  especially,  the  damage  had  already  been 
done.  The  lumbermen  in  that  region  had  endeavored  to  hide 
from  their  employes,  the  public  and  State  authorities,  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Even  after  they  had  been  informed  by 
Dr.  Belyea,  and  subseciuently  by  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  that  the  disease 
was  small  pox,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  openly  deride  the  diag- 
nosis, and  censured  the  doctors  severely — threatening  Dr. 
Belyea  with  violence,  and  insisted  that  he  must  keep  his  conclu- 
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sions  to  himself.  When  they  failed  to  control  the  doctors,  they 
then  asked  them  ' '  to  treat  the  disease  as  small  pox,  but  call  it 
by  some  other  name."  Thus  hampered  by  selfish  motives  the 
doctors  could  do  nothing  towards  its  suppression.  Employer 
and  employe  were  thus  turned  against  him,  and  whatever  the 
doctors  might  suggest  necessarily  went  to  pieces  when  it  clashed 
with  such  odds.  By  the  time  Dr.  Scoboria  had  reached  the 
camps  on  the  Big  Forks,  a  reaction  had  begun  to  set  in  from  an- 
other direction.  The  suffering  among  the  sick  at  Caldwell's 
camp,  and  the  hardships  to  which  even  the  healthy  were  sub- 
jected, left  traces  not  easily  effaced.  And  they  had  by  this  time 
learned  that  the  State  had  come  to  their  rescue;  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  was  no  longer  questioned;  that  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  had  visited  that  region,  and  set 
things  in  motion;  and  ^'ivhat  shall  tve  dof^  became  a  watchword 
among  the  lumbermen  of  that  region !  In  order  to  save  them- 
selves, many  of  Caldwell's  men  boldly  broke  camp  and  made 
their  way  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without  food 
or  covering,  by  night,  when  the  thermometer  was  down  to  forty 
or  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  to  Aitkin,  where  they  were  quaran- 
tined and  cared  for. 

On  Dr.  Scoboria' s  arrival  at  Caldwell's  camp,  he  immediately 
separated  the  sick  from  the  well,  arranged  and  disinfected  the 
various  camps,  vaccinated  the.  men,  and  set  all  things  in  decency 
and  in  order,  and  thus  closed  the  epidemic  on  the  Big  Forks. 
Early  in  December,  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  recog- 
nized, a  band  of  the  Winnebigoshish  Indians,  under  Leading  Fea- 
ther, was  encamped  on  the  Bowstring,  hunting,  and  by  commu- 
nicating with  Caldwell's  camps  became  infected;  and  from  the 
Bowstring  they  carried  the  disease  back  to  Lake  Winnebigoshish, 
where  they  were  quarantined  and  cared  for  by  the  United  States 
engineer,  (engag  ed  in  constructing  dams  across  the  Mississippi 
and  Leech  Lake  rivers,  until  the  epidemic  had  subsided.  With- 
in one  week  after  the  State  Board  of  Health  had  taken  this  epi- 
demic in  hand,  what  was  the  condition  of  things  1  At  Brainerd, 
Aitkin  and  Grand  Eapids  well  organized  Boards  of  Health  had  been 
established,  and  the  health  of&cers  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and  around  the  sources  of 
infection  all  the  necessary  restrictions  had  been  thrown,  that  was 
ultimately  to  result  in  its  total  suppression.  The  afflicted  were 
being  attended  to  by  the  proper  physicians.  The  exposed  were 
placed  and  administered  to  in  comfortable  quarantines,  and  the 
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business  affairs  of  the  lumber  camps  assumed  their  usual  aspect; 
and  as  to  the  existence  of  small  pox,  It  was  now  regarded  by  all  as 
a  mere  question  of  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  EossER,  M.  D. 


EEPOET  BY  CHAELES  L.  SCOBOEIA,  HEALTH  OFFI- 
CEE  BY  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  STATE  BOAED 
OF  HEALTH. 

Daily  report  of  work  in  small  pox  epidemic  in  Itasca  County, 
1883: 

Dr.  Chas.  N.  Hewitt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Bed  Wing, 
Minnesota, 

Dear  Sir:  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  you,  as  per  telegram  of 
January  28,  1883,  in  the  matter  of  small  pox  epidemic  in  Aitkin 
and  Itasca  counties,  I  took  the  train  for  Brainerd  that  same 
evening,  *and  arrived  there  at  2  a.  m.,  January  29th. 

January  29th.  Failing  to  meet  you,  I  sought  Dr.  Eosser,  and 
together  we  went  to  Aitkin,  getting  there  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  regard  to  small  pox.  I 
found  a  board  of  health  had  been  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Will- 
iams was  chairman.  There  was  a  pest  house,  and  one  case  of 
varioloid  who  came  in  on  the  twenty-eighth:  name,  James  Eob- 
inson,  of  Wahpeton,  Dakota;  exposed  at  Doyle's  ranch  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Yan  Cleve,  of  Aitkin. 
I  had  orders  from  Dr.  Eosser  to  go  on  to  Grand  Eapids,  and  vac- 
cinate all  persons  on  the  way  whom  I  met  at  the  ranches.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Eosser  went  to  the  camps  on  the  Willow  and  Split 
Hand  rivers.  Started  out  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  team  and 
driver.  He  made  eleven  miles  and  stopped  for  the  night.  I  vac- 
cinated twenty -three  persons  whom  I  found  at  the  ranches. 

There  are  ''stopping  places"  or  ''ranches'^  at  intervals  often 
or  fifteen  miles  between  Aitkin  and  Grand  Eapids. 

January  30th.  We  traveled  thirty  miles  to-day.  Yaccinated 
all  I  met  on  the  way. 

January  31st.   My  driver  left  me  this  morning  and  returned  to 
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Aitkin  with  the  team,  pleading  sickness  as  a  reason  for  goin^ 
back.  I  continued  the  journey  with  a  teamster  who  stopped  with 
us  last  night. 

Arrived  at  Grand  Eapids  at  evening.. 

Met  Dr.  Belyea  here.  He  has  been  in  this  place  since  Novem- 
ber, 1882.  He  saw  and  reported  the  first  case  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

This  patient — Carney — came  from  Minneapolis  early  in  De- 
cember, 1882,  and  went  as  far  as  Trout  Lake  ranch — twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  was  taken  sick.  He  then 
came  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  Dr.  Belyea  first  saw  him  December 
16th.  He  isolated  and  took  care  of  him  until  he  died,  December 
25th.  Belyea  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  since  that  time.  The  disease  then  appeared  in  Doyle's 
camp  (ranch),  nine  miles  above  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Mississippi. 
Edmund  Porter,  a  half-breed  generally  known  as  Missouri,  brought 
the  disease  to  the  ranch,  having  been  exposed  to  Carney,  it  is  sup- 
posed, when  the  latter  first  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  This  man 
died;  Doyle's  wife  also  died.  Doyle  himself  and  child  had  vario- 
loid and  are  recovering.  Later  a  man  named  Hayward,  from 
Richardson's  camp,  was  exposed  at  Doyle's  camp  and  was  taken 
sick  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  hotel,  January  27th.  Dr.  Belyea 
immediately  removed  him  to  a  house  known  as  Red.  Cloud's 
house,  secured  a  nurse  and  is  treating  him  now. 

He  says  the  people  in  this  village  are  pretty  thoroughly  vac- 
cinated.   I  visited  both  hotels  and  vaccinated  all  who  needed  it. 

February  1st.  This  morning  I  visited  the  pest  house  with  Dr. 
Belyea.  Found  Hayward  had  confluent  variola.  Is  doing  well. 
We  then  went  to  Doyle's  ranch.  Found  only  Doyle  and  his  boy 
and  a  nurse,  Woodard. 

Doyle  was  fully  recovered  and  the  boy  convalescing.  'No  one 
stops  at  this  ranch. 

February  2d.  Visited  the  pest  house  this  morning.  Started 
to  go  to  Cook's  camp  on  Split  Hand,  but  met  Dr.  Rosser  and 
party  who  had  been  there.  Then  returned  to  Grand  Rapids.  In 
the  evening  a  board  of  health  was  organized,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Belyea,  Messrs.  Casey,  Knox  and  McAlpine.  Messrs.  Casey  and 
McAlpine  were  appointed  marshals. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  securing  a  building  and  enforcing 
strict  quarantine.  Reports  of  small  pox  had  come  from  Cald- 
well's camp  on  Big  Fork  River. 

February  2d.    I  was  directed  by  Dr.  Rosser  to  visit  Caldwell's 
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<?amp,  and  the  camps  in  that  vicinity,  and  vaccinate  every  man. 
A  team  and  driver  were  furnished  me  for  the  trip.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
of  Wentworth  &  Fawcett,  who  had  a  camp  on  the  Big  Fork  Kiver, 
accompanied  us. 

February  3d.  We  set  out  February  3d,  and  were  two  days 
making  the  trip  to  Fawcett' s  camps,  sixty  miles  north  of  Grand 
Hapids. 

February  4th.  We  came  this  morning  to  McAlpine's  ranch, 
at  the  head  of  Trout  Lake,  known  as  ''Trout  Lake  Eanch," 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Grand  Eapids.  ' 

This  was  a  stopping  place  for  teamsters. 

Here  Carney  was  taken  sick,  on  his  way  to  join  Caldwell's  camp. 
We  found  two  of  Caldwell's  men  here.  One  of  them— Shannon— 
was  just  recovering  from  variola.  The  other  did  not  have  the. 
disease;  was  acting  as  nurse.  He  said  Shannon  was  taken  sick 
January  12th,  having  been  exposed  to  McMurty,  in  Caldwell's 
camp. 

One  man  had  the  disease  here  and  died;  name.  West  Stewart. 
Exposed  to  McMurty.  Taken  sick  at  Trout  Lake,  January  14th. 
Died  January  28th.  one  has  stopped  here  since  Stewart  was 
taken  sick.  After  leaving  Trout  Lake  we  met  twelve  of  Cald- 
well's men  going  to  Aitkin.  They  said  they  were  going  to  leave 
the  pineries  on  account  of  small  pox.  They  represented  Cald- 
well's crew  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

February  4th.  ^  We  reached  Fawcett' s  camp  February  4th, 
afternoon    Vaccinated  all  the  crew  here  this  evening. 

February  5th.  Went  to  Cameron's  camp  this  morning.  This  is 
six  miles  north  of  Fawcett' s.  The  crew  numbered  twenty-four. 
Ten  men  left  the  camp  yesterday  for  fear  of  small  pox,  although 
no  one  had  ever  been  exposed.  I  vaccinated  the  remaining  four- 
teen, and  they  determined  to  remain.  Thence  we  returned  and 
visited  Fawcett' s  other  camp,  two  (2)  miles  from  the  first,  and 
vaccinated  twenty-eight  men. 

February  6th.  Started  this  morning  for  Gusta  &  Watson's 
camp,  on  another  branch  of  the  Big  Fork  Eiver,  and  about 
twenty -five  miles  from  Fawcett' s.  Here  are  two  camps,  with  a 
crew  of  about  sixty  men.  The  men  were  opposed  to  vaccination, 
but  consented  after  considerable  demur.  I  visited  both  camps 
in  the  afternoon,  and  vaccinated  the  entire  crew. 

February  7th.    Left  Gusta  &  Watson's  camp  at  noon  for  Cald- 
well's, and  arrived  there  Thursday  evening,  February  8th. 
February  8th.    The  first  camp  we  reached  was  used  as  a  pest 
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house.  The  camp  has  two  rooms  —  a  cook  room  and  a  sleeping 
room,  furnished  with  bunks  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  an  alley 
between  the  two  rooms,  and  the  camp  is  all  under  one  roof.  There 
are  four  (4)  men  sick  in  bed,  and  two  (2)  convalescing.  Seven 
(7)  have  died.  They  were  seen  by  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  then  from 
Duluth,  about  three  weeks  ago,  at  which  time  the  crew  were  all 
vaccinated.  There  is  a  small  crew  of  about  ten  men  working  at 
this  camp,  and  occupying  the  cook  room.  Strict  quarantine  is 
not  maintained,  however.  I  found  the  nurse  visiting  both  rooms 
without  using  any  precautions.  I  vaccinated  those  who  needed 
it,  and  after  establishing  better  quarantine,  and  leaving  medicine 
for  the  sick  men,  I  visited  the  upper  camp.  There  was  a  small 
crew  at  this  camp.  They  had  all  been  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Van 
Cleve.  Two  men  sick  in  bed.  Examined,  and  discovered  they 
had  varioloid.  They  were  removed  to  the  other  camp  with 
their  bedding  and  clothing. 

February  9th.  After  visiting  the  patients  again  this  morning, 
and  giving  directions  as  to  treatment,  etc.,  departed  for  Grand 
Eapids,  where  I  arrived  Sunday  evening,  February  11th. 

February  11th.  Here  I  found  three  (3)  new  cases  in  the  pest 
house,  James  Delaney  from  Cook's,  Tom  Smith  from  Fawcett's 
and  Bradish  from  Caldwell's  camp.  Tom  Smith  was  exposed  to 
West  Stewart  at  Trout  Lake  ranch;  was  sick  before  he  left  camp; 
came  in  the  pest  house  on  the  ninth  of  February;  varioloid. 
Delaney,  exposed  to  Eobinson  at  Cook's  camp,  came  in  pest 
house  February  9th;  confluent  variola. 

February  12th.  Visited  the  pest  house  this  morning.  Delaney 
delirious.  Then  went  to  Hobart  &  Chattersden's  camp  on  Bass 
Lake,  and  vaccinated  ten  men. 

February  13th.  Eemained  at  Grand  Eapids  to-day.  Visited 
the  pest  house  with  Dr.  Belyea.  Two  new  cases  were  admitted 
this  afternoon.  They  came  from  Milligan  &  Leavitt's  camp, 
twenty-two  miles  above  Grand  Eapids,  on  the  Mississippi.  Names, 
John  Elligan  and  Frank  Batley.  They  were  exposed  to  Crosby, 
who  had  varioloid  in  camp  and  was  exposed  at  Doyle's  ranch. 
Both  men  were  vaccinated,  but  without  success. 

February  14th.  Decided  to  go  to  Brainerd  and  report  to  Dr. 
Eosser. 

February  16th.  Arrived  in  Brainerd.  Met  Drs.  Hewitt  and 
Eosser,  and  returned  with  them  at  once  to  Aitkin.  Eeported  tp 
Dr.  Hewitt,  and  received  instructions  to  visit  the  camps  on  the 
Big  Fork  Eiver. 
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In  the  first  place  I  went  to  Elk  Eiver  to  get  my  team,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  conveyance  in  the  woods.  It  took  me  from 
February  17th  to  February  23d  to  reach  Grand  Rapids. 

February  23d.  Found  two  (2) newcases  in  the  pest  house:  Jerry 
Whitney,  from  Fawcett's  camp,  exposed  to  Tom  Smith  in  camp; 
came  in  pest  house  February  21st,  with  confluent  variola.  Al. 
Hardison,  from  Fawcett's  camp,  exposed  to  Tom  Smith;  came 
in  pest  house  February  23d;  has  varioloid. 

February  24th.  Started  for  Fawcett's  camp  on  the  Big  Fork 
Eiver. 

February  25th.  Arrived  there  February  25th,  in  the  afternoon. 
The  men  were  all  well  with  one  exception.  He,  Peter  McPherson, 
had  been  sick  several  days  with  symptoms  of  small  pox,  vomiting, 
headache,  backache,  lachrymation,  etc.  Yesterday  he  noticed 
small  papules  on  his  face  and  some  on  his  body.  They  are  on 
his  forehead,  one  on  his  nose  and  cheek,  a  few  scattered  on  his 
back.  They  are  as  large  as  a  split  pea,  hard  and  glistening. 
Those  on  the  body  have  a  slight  areola  like  acine  papules.  There 
are  several  on  his  hands.  Gave  an  opinion  that  it  was  varioloid 
and  advised  sending  him  to  Grand  Rapids  and  placing  him  in 
quarantine.    My  directions  were  not  followed  out. 

February  26th  and  27th.  Stayed  at  this  camp  two  days  await- 
ing developments.  The  men  were  thoroughly  vaccinated.  I 
vaccinated  those  who  needed  it.  The  man  McPherson  improved 
but  the  papules  became  pustules  and  showed  a  tendency  to  scab. 
None  of  the  papules  were  umbilicated.  ^Notwithstanding  the 
small  size  of  the  papules  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  umbili- 
cated, H  could  not  dismiss  the  impression  that  it  was  a  case  of 
varioloid. 

February  28th.    Went  to  Gusta  &  Watson's  camp  to-day. 
small  pox  there.    They  have  rigidly  excluded  strangers  and 
Caldwell's  men. 

March  1st.  Arrived  at  Caldwell's  this  evening.  The  men  are 
all  well  in  the  infected  camp  with  one  exception^  Him  I  felt 
obliged  to  keep  under  observation.  The  men  are  in  good  spirits 
and  are  at  work.  The  convalescents  bathed  and  changed  their 
clothes,  putting  on  new  clothing.  I  burned  up  all  the  old  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  and  fumigated  the  sick  room  with  burning  sul- 
phur. I  then  directed  them  how  to  fumigate  the  other  room. 
Then  set  out  for  Fawcett's  camp  again. 

March  3d,  4th  and  5th.  Arrived  at  Fawcett's  this  evening. 
I  found  no  new  cases  here.    One  of  my  horses  being  lame  I  was 
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obliged  to  remain  until  March  5th.  Then,  considering  the 
danger  over  in  this  camp,  I  went  again  to  Caldwell's  to  complete 
the  fumigation. 

March  6th.  Arrived  there  Tuesday  evening,  March  6th.  Men 
are  all  well.  They  have  fumigated  both  rooms  in  the  pest  house. 
I  again  started  a  sulphur  smudge  and  directed  them  to  keep 
it  up  48  hours. 

March  7th,  8th  and  9th.  Took  the  road  for  Grand  Eapids  and 
reached  here  Friday,  March  9th,  at  noon.  Two  (2)  men  have  died 
in  pest  house  during  my  absence,  Whitney  and  Batley.  Two  (2) 
discharged,  Elliganand  Hay  ward.  Three  (3)  remained;  all  doing 
well.  There  have  been  twelve  (12)  men  in  quarantine  since  the 
house  opened.  All  were  vaccinated.  This  afternoon  I  left  for 
Aitkin  where  I  arrived  March  10th.  On  the  way  I  visited  Cook's 
camp  on  Split  Hand  Eiver.  Found  the  men  all  well.  There 
have  been  twelve  (12)  cases  of  varioloid  in  this  camp,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brackett,  of  Minneapolis.  They  claimed 
they  had  changed  their  clothes  and  that  Dr.  Brackett  fumigated 
the  camp.    Did  not  see  Dr.  Brackett. 

March  10th.  Arrived  in  Aitkin.  I  remained  until  Sunday 
night,  when  I  took  the  train  for  Brainerd. 

March  12th.  Meanwhile  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Hewitt,  and 
awaited  orders.  Saw  Dr.  Rosser  to-day  and  reported  to  him. 
He  advised  me  to  await  telegram  from  Dr.  Hewitt. 

March  13th.  Then  went  to  Aitkin  and  drove  my  team  to 
Brainerd. 

March  14th.  Received  telegram  from  Dr.  Hewitt  summoning 
me  to  Eed  Wing,  March  14th,  and  took  the  night  train  for  St. 
Paul.  Arrived  in  Eed  Wing,  March  14th,  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  I  made  my  report  and  was  dismissed. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

CHAS.  Q.  SCOBOEIA,  M.  D. 
Elk  Eiver,  Minn.,  March  30,  1883. 


EEPOET  OF  SMALL  POX  AT  GEA^^D  #APIDS,  BY 
DE.  E.  H.  BELYEA,  HEALTH  OFFICEE,  GEAND 
EAPIDS,  MIN^,        .  4» 

First  case  that  presented  itself  was  John  Carney,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted  disease  at  Minneapolis.    Taken  sick  at 
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Trout  Lake,  twenty-five  miles  nortli  of  Grand  Eapids,  while  on  Ms 
way  up  to  camp  from  Minneapolis.  Never  vaccinated.  Saw  case 
(December  lotli)  four  days  after  the  eruption  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Vesicles  large,  confluent  and  umbilicated;  some  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  great  water  blebs.  Third  day  after 
being  placed  in  pest  house  diarrhoea  set  in  which  was  uncontrol- 
able  by  astringents.  Instead  of  the  scab  formation,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skin  seemed  to  separate  and  leave  one  raw,  bleed- 
ing surface  beneath.  There  was  not  much  delirium  throughout, 
but  the  general  symptoms  became  gradually  aggravated  till  his 
death,  December  25th.  In  the  meantime  I  had  secured  a  quan- 
tity of  vaccine  virus  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr. 
Griffin,  Wisconsin,  and  later  on  will  give  an  account  of  some 
of  the  cases  vaccinated,  etc. 

Second  Case.  Edmund  Porter.  Exposed  to  disease  from  Carney. 
First  sick  December  30th,  with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms. 
In  spite  of  treatment  and  nursing  died  thirteenth  day  of  disease. 

Third  and  fourth  cases  were  those  of  Mrs.  Doyle  (squaw)  and 
son,  aged  seven  years,  who  had  been  exposed  to  Porter  before 
being  quarantined. 

First  visit  found  premonitory  sym^Dtoms  of  variola,  but  no 
eruption.  Both  had  been  vaccinated  four  days  before  and  virus 
had  just  commenced  to  work  on  the  boy.  Visited  cases  in  the 
morning.  Erui^tion  commencing  to  appear  on  the  boy.  Fine 
rash  all  over  the  body.  Symptoms  of  woman  same  as  before; 
violent  headache  and  still  vomiting  bad.  Visited  cases  next 
morning.  Vesicles  commencing  to  form  on  boy.  Eash  fully  es- 
tablished on  woman,  with  a  subsidence  of  first  symptoms.  From 
onset  the  boy's  case  seemed  to  run  a  mild  course,  although  of 
confluent  variety,  vaccination  working  in  advance  of  the  disease. 
Vesication  was  quickly  followed  by  formation  of  scab,  which 
dried  up  and  scaled  off,  leaving  the  skin  almost  without  a  pit. 

Vaccination  not  working  on  the  mother,  the  case  ran  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  l^os.  1  and  2,  complicated  with  menorrhagia, 
retention  of  urine  and  delirium.  Case  terminated  fatally  Janu- 
ary 28th,  fifteenth  day  of  disease. 

The  fifth  case  was  that  of  Henry  Haywood.  Exposed  to  disease 
from  Porter.  Period  of  incubation,  twenty-one  days  (the  only 
case  that  run  over  fourteen  days).  Saw  him  before  eruptive 
stage  (January  27th)  had  manifested  itself.  Usual  premonitory 
symptoms  present.  Vaccinated  immediately  and  K^moved  him 
to  quarantine,  which  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  pest  house. 
59 
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Third  day  after  commencement  of  sickness  the  rash  began  to 
appear  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  gradually  extending  over  the 
body,  reaching  the  vesicular  stage  about  the  seventh  day.  Con- 
fluent variety.  First  few  days  after  the  eruption  had  reached  its 
height,  there  was  some  delirium,  which  soon  subsided,  leaving 
patient  quite  comfortable.  Itching  and  irritation  allayed  with 
cosmoline  carbolized,  which  was  freely  used  by  the  nurse  on 
every  part*of  the  body.  Case  ran  a  favorable  course  throughout. 
Vaccination  tried  at  commencement  working  with  the  disease. 
Discharged  on  forty- first  day. 

Sixth  case,  varioloid— James  Bradish.  Contracted  disease  at 
Trout  Lake.  Had  been  vaccinated  four  years  ago.  Premonitory 
symptoms,  same  as  in  variola.  Some  five  or  six  vesicles  made 
their  appearance  on  the  face  and  a  few  on  the  body,  which  soon 
dried  up,  and  scabs  scaled  off.    Discharged,  twentieth  day. 

Thos.  Smith  was  the  seventh  case.  Exposed  at  Trout  Lake. 
Was  immediately  vaccinated  on  his  arrival  at  the  Rapids. 
Commenced  to  work  on  the  arm  the  third  day.  Arm  badly 
swollen  and  painful.  Unable  to  work  or  use  the  arm.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  after  exposure,  three  or  four  vesicles  made  their 
appearance  on  the  face  but  none  on  the  body.  Ordered  him  to 
pest  house.  Up  around  all  the  time.  Discharged,  eighteenth 
day. 

Eighth  case.  James  Delaney  was  sent  to  pest  house  from  Cook 
Bros.  Split  Hand  camp,  by  Dr.  Brackett,  February  10th.  Case 
fully  established.  Eash  abundant  all  over  body,  vesicles  com- 
mencing to  form.  Confluent  variety.  Had  just  been  vaccinated 
previous  to  exposure,  but  did  not  seem  to  work.  On  the  same 
evening  of  confinement  he  became  violently  delirious  and  re- 
quired to  be  held  on  the  bed.  Refused  nourishment  and  medi- 
cine, spitting  it  out  when  administered.  Delirium  lasted  for 
three  days,  when  he  became  unconscious  and  remained  in  a  com- 
atose state  till  his  death,  which  occured  on  the  fifth  day  after 
being  placed  in  pest  house. 

This  was  one  of  the  m»ost  rapidly  fatal  cases  under  my  charge, 
and  I  presume  to  say  that,  from  exposure  to  cold  during  his  con- 
veyance to  pest-house,  some  ten  miles,  and  the  disease  centering 
to  the  brain,  caused  fatal  brain  complications. 

Ninth  Case,  John  Elligan.  Exposed  to  disease  at  Doyle's.  Vac- 
cinated shortly  after  exposure.  Had  been  vaccinated  when 
young.  Sent  to  pest  house  February  13th.  Vesicles  abundant 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  assuming  the  Appearance  of  confluent 
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varioloid.  On  fifth  day  of  disease  the  vesicles  commenced  to  diy 
up  and  scabs  form.  Xo  bad  symptoms.  Patient  was  up  around 
the  house  most  of  the  time.  Was  discharged  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day.  This  I  regard  as  a  marked  case  of  varioloid  symptoms  well 
controlled  and  aborted  by  the  timely  effects  of  vaccination. 

Tenth  Case,  Henry  Bergen.  Brought  to  pest  house  with  Elligan. 
Disease  ran  a  different  course  however.  Never  vaccinated.  Ves- 
.  icles  fully  established  on  the  seventh  day  with  large  water  blebs  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Great  itching  and  irritation  of  the 
surface,  allayed  in  part  by  cosmolineand  sweet  oil,  also  used  oiled 
muslin.  Symptoms  became  greatly  intensified  as  disease  pro- 
gressed. Integument  separated  from  soft  tissue  and  left  one  raw 
bleeding  surface  which  greatly  annoyed  patient.  Case  terminated 
fatally  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  confinement  after  suffering  intense 
pain  from  the  effects  of  the  raw,  denuded  surface  which  could 
only  partially  be  j)rotected. 

Eleventh  case,  Jerry  Whitney.  Taken  sick  February  21st. 
Exposed  to  disease  from  Tom  Smith  while  bringing  him  to  pest- 
house  from  Fawcett's  camp.  Saw  him  before  eruj^tion  had  ap- 
peared. Had  been  vaccinated  some  weeks  before  but  did  not 
take  effect.  Violent  head  and  back  ache  almost  bordering  on  de- 
lirium. Great  nausea  and  vomiting  with  rapid  pulse.  Eruption 
appeared  on  the  third  day.  Had  him  removed  to  pest  house. 
Seventh  day  vesicles  well  established,  confluent  variety.  Large 
water  blotches  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  Patient  very  irri- 
table, nervous  and  at  times  delirious,  taking  nourishment  and 
medicine  as  it  suited  him.  Used  cosmoline  and  oil  to  prevent 
itching,  but  could  not  prevent  his  scratching.  Sympto^ms  gradu- 
ally grew  worse.  Eefused  all  nourishment.  Died  tenth  day  of 
disease. 

Twelfth  case.  Al.  Hardison.  Contracted  disease  at  Fawcett's 
camp.  Was  not  sent  to  pest  house  till  fifth  day  of  eruption. 
Vesicles  rapidly  forming.  Never  been  vaccinated.  Treated  case 
as  before  with  tonics,  diuretics  and  cathartics,  using  cosmoline 
and  olive  oil  carbolized  in  conjunction  with  oiled  muslin  to  allay 
itching  and  irritation.  Confluent  variety.  Vesicle  formed  on 
the  pupil  of  right  eye,  which  caused  perforation  and  sloughing 
of  the  ^hole  eye  substance.  Convalescence  very  slow  and  tedious 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  boils  on  the  body,  which  fol- 
lowed the  scab.  Gave  patient  ^y7\  ferri  iod.  as  an  alterative, 
which  gradually  cleared  up  the  system.  Discharged  on  the  fift|f - 
second  day. 
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Thirteenth  case  —  Jas.  Conklin.  Varioloid.  Exposed  to  Har- 
dison,  at  Fawcett's  camp.  A  few  vesicles  on  different  parts  of 
the  body.    Discharged  on  the  tenth  day. 

Fourteenth  case  — George  Anderson.  March  14th  placed  in 
pest  house.  Had  never  been  vaccinated  and  would  not  submit  to 
operation.  Prepared  system  at  onset;  confluent  variety;  no 
bad  symptoms  throughout  sickness.  Discharged  twenty-eighth 
day. 

Fifteenth  case  was  Thos.  Welsh,  from  Fawcett's  camp.  Had 
delirium  tremens  while  in  quarantine ;  had  been  a  hard  drinker 
previous  to  his  sickness.  Placed  in  pest  house  March  14th. 
Never  vaccinated  till  placed  in  quarantine,  as  he  refused  to  be. 
Eash  confluent  variety.  Delirious  when  placed  in  pest  house 
and  gradually  grew  worse.  Eefused  all  nourishment  and  medi- 
cine.   Died  on  the  eleventh  day. 

This  includes  the  number  of  cases  under  my  charge  during  the 
epidemic, — tAvelve  (12)  cases  variola  and  three  varioloid.  Most 
cases  were  men  of  middle  life,  ranging  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Number  of  deaths,  seven  (7).  Those  that 
were  fatal  had  not  been  vaccinated,  i.  e.,  vaccination  never 
working. 

Too  great  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  placed  upon  vaccina- 
tion. Inability  to  secure  pure  and  reliable  virus  immediately, 
and  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  lumbermen  to  allow  the  physician 
to  visit  their  camps  and  vaccinate,  and  the  poor  accommodations 
of  quarantine  and  pest  house,  greatly  retarded  the  work  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  epidemic. 

Vaccinated  some  four  hundred  in  all,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  watch  its  effects  on  many.  Used  the  ivory  points  prepared  by 
Dr.  Griffin,  but  could  not  rely  on  its  working  in  every  case. 
Finally  I  came  to  use  them  more  freely,— at  least  two  points  on 
each  scarification,— and  with  better  results.  If  the  virus  could 
be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  destroyed  in  part  or  whole 
by  the  action  of  the  air  the  results  would  be  better  by  far. 

The  dried  up  virus  has  undergone  a  change,  in  my  opinion  af- 
fecting the  patient  as  though  it  were  some  violent  blood  poison, 
rather  than  a  mild  preventative  for  variola.  If  the  virus  could 
be  distributed  as  it  is  taken  from  the  heifer,  the  effects  and  re- 
sults no  doubt  would  be  more  satisfactory.  The  great  drawback 
was  in  a  great  many  instances  of  primary  vaccination,  the  per- 
son was  incapacitated  from  work  for  from  one  to  six  weeks, 
thereby  leading  many  to  believe  that  they  might  as  well  run 
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their  chances  on  taking  the  small  pox,  as  to  be  laid  up  for  so 
long  a  time  and  suffer  more  than  with  the  original  disease. 
Hence  the  reason  for  the  work  not  being  done  thoroughly  at  the 
outset  of  the  epidemic.  Will  now  attempt  to  cite  you  a  few  of 
the  parallel  cases,  of  the  mode  and  effects  of  vaccination. 

James  B.,  cook  by  trade,  vaccinated  Dec.  28th,  using  every 
point  obtained  from  State  Board  of  Health,  (Griffin's).  Scarified  . 
with  point  itself,  two  places  size  of  half  a  dime,  barely  starting 
blood.  On  fifth  day  virus  commenced  to  work,  vesicles  forming 
nicely.  Seventh  day  arm  badly  swollen  around  the  sore  and  in  the 
axillary  glands;  scab  commencing  to  form,  but  looking  black  and 
unhealthy;  high  fever  with  chills,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Ninth 
day,  arm  very  badly  swollen  and  inflamed  from  point  of  shoulder 
extending  to  below  the  elbow;  unable  to  bend  the  arm  or  use  it 
in  any  way.  Fourteenth  day  the  ulcer  was  size  of  silver  dollar, 
with  a  deep  seated  scab,  simulating  gangrene  in  appearance. 
Three  weeks  before  patient  was  able  to  work.  When  pain  and 
inflammation  were  bad,  used  hot  poultices,  alternating  with  oint- 
ment of  cosmoline,  to  sore. 

Second  case  —  Sandy  C.  vaccinated  with  point  in  two  places  on 
arm,  inch  apart.  Fourth  or  fifth  day  commenced  to  work  on 
both  places.  Eighth  day,  vesicle  well  formed-^  arm  badly  swol- 
len from  wrist  to  point  of  shoulder;  chills,  fever  with  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Saw  case  about  tenth  day  after  vaccination;  the 
two  points  of  vaccination  had  run  together,  forming  one  large, 
rodent  ulcer,  size  of  three  silver  dollars;  patient  weak  and  fever- 
ish; axillary  glands  badly  swollen  and  inflamed,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  abscess;  examined  and  found  pus;  opened 
gland  which  discharged  freely  a  thick  yellowish  and  bloody  pus; 
applied  poultices  and  cosmoline  with  quinine  and  tonics.  Pa- 
tient around  and  at  work  in  five  weeks. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  secure  much  reliable  humanized 
virus,  as  all  of  the  children  were  half  breeds,  and  the  taints  of 
syphilis  were  too  marked  in  the  majority  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
men,  that  I  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  use  many  of  the  scabs. 

Henry  Olson,  Swede,  vaccinated  in  two  places  on  arm  with 
scab.  Vesicle  commenced  to  form  third  day.  Fully  formed  on 
the  seventh.  Surrounding  tissue  of  sore  very  hard  and  inflamed. 
Patient  unable  to  raise  arm  to  the  head.  Temperature  104  F., 
pulse  120.  I^ausea  and  vomiting  marked.  In  fact,  all  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  variola.  About  fourteenth  day,  scab  was 
accidentally  knocked  off',  and  left  a  large,  unhealthy,  deep-seated 
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ulcer,  almost  reacMng  tlie  hone  beneath.  Patient  not  able  to  work 
for  four  weeks. 

These  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  came 
under  my  notice,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fearful  dread  of  the 
small  pox  itself,  but  few  of  the  lumbermen  would  have  submitted 
to  the  operation.  I  did  not  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
severe  cases,  but  would  say  that  on  an  average  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  the  cases  that  had  been  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  presented 
cases  similar  to  those  that  I  have  just  cited.  Quinine  in  large 
doses  to  reduce  temperature,  emollient  poultices,  as  flax  seed  and 
slippery  elm,  seemed  to  allay  in  a  great  measure  the  pain  and 
inflammation.  A  simple  dressing  of  cosmoline  to  the  ulcer  would 
generally  correct  its  unhealthy  appearance  and  start  the  healing 
process.  I  could  cite  you  many  other  cases  of  the  results  of  vac- 
cination in  the  adults  which  tend  to  provfe  that  either  the  virus 
itself  was  somewhat  at  fault,  or  that  the  process  of  vaccination 
was  of  greater  intensity  than  we  were  led  to  believe  by  those 
who  had  operated  among  and  written  on  the  actions  and  effects 
of  the  virus.  I  would  strongly  advocate  compulsory  vaccination, 
however,  in  every  State,  and  among  the  children  especially,  for 
in  the  few  cases  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  among 
them  there  was  not  a  bad  symptom,  the  vesicle  and  scab  forming 
in  natural  order,  without  giving  any  uneasiness  whatever  to  the 
child. 

Eespectfally, 

E.  H.  Belyea,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer  in  Charge, 

Grand  Eapids,  Minn. 


LAKE  WINMBIGOSHISH  OUTBEEAK. 

SUMMARY  SMALL  POX  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

First  report  written  Feb.  11,  1883,  by  Mr.  Wanzer,  Lake  Win- 
nibigoshish,  received  through  Dr.  Hand  and  Maj.  Allen  by 
secretary,  Feb.  21,  1883. 

Thirty-three  deaths  reported. 

No  new  cases. 

Mr.  Wanzer  writes  under  date  February  16th: 
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'Indians  dying  across  river  with  mysterious  disease;  die  sud- 
denly, before  small  pox  has  time  to  development  itself.  Two 
new  deaths  reported." 

March  5th,  Dr.  Eosser  writes: 

''Visited  Lake  Winnibigoshish  as  ordered;  arrived  February 
27th;  visited  Dr.  Walker  in  charge.  Disease  first  appeared  Jan- 
uary 19th;  origin,  Caldwell's  camp. 

Number  of  cases,  twenty -five;  number  of  deaths,  twenty-five,- 
in  quarantine,  eight. 

August  16th,  Dr.  Walker  furnished  this  report: 

''Origin  of  infection  — 

I.  January  4th,  four  Indians  on  Bow  String  contracted  small 
pox  from  some  lumbermen,  who  stopped  in  their  camp  while 
sick  with  the  disease. 

II.  January  14th.  Indians  contracted  disease  at  Caldwell's 
camp.  From  these  two  exposures  disease  spread  to  Eound  Lake, 
Sand  Lake,  and  reached  Lake  Winnibigoshish  J anuary  27th.  Not 
a  wigwam  spared. 

February  2d.    Established  two  quarantine  stations— quaran- 
tined all  exposed. 

Last  case,  died  February  27th. 

Visited  by  Doctors  Ashley  Thompson  and  Rosser,  February 
27th. 

Quarantine  raised.  May  14th,  seventy-six  days  after  last  case 
(in  charge  Dr.  Thompson). 

August  11th,  rumor  of  another  outbreak  among  Indians. 
Dr.  Rosser  sent  to  Duluth  to  investigate. 
August  14th,  Dr.  Rosser  reported: 

"Went  to  Duluth;  Dr.  Smith  absent.  Parties  who  started 
rumor,  "cruisers,"  had  found  dead  bodies  in  woods;  learned 
from  general  council  of  Chippewas,  all  represented,  no  small 
pox  among  them. 

Under  date  Jan.  23,  1883,  Dr.  Belyea  wrote  from  Grand 
Rapids:  "Dr.  Van  Cleve  gone  to  Duluth.  Notify  government 
doctor  at  Leach  Lake  and  Government  Dam  respecting  the 
Indians  coming  from  the  wigwams  near  Caldwell's  camp." 

Under  date  Feb.  15,  1883,  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Rosser: 
"Get  facts  as  to  variola  among  Indians;  answer  immediately." 

Same  date  Dr.  Rosser  telegraphed:  "A  few  Indians  on  the 
Big  Forks  have  the  small  pox.  It  is  not  general  among  them,  so 
I  am  informed  by  Indians." 

Under  date  February  21st,  Dr.  Hand  writes  from  St.  Paul,  en- 
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closing  correspondence  through  government  engineer,  Maj. 
Allen,  from  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  written  under  date  February 
11th:  "Asking  for  clothing  for  the  Bow  String  Indians,  as  they 
destroy  that  which  has  been  infected  with  small  pox.  Have  been 
thirty -three  deaths  reported.  'No  new  cases  here.  Vaccine  re- 
ceived and  all  vaccinated." 

Under  date  February  16th,  Mr.  Wanzer  again  writes:  "In- 
dians across  the  river  dying  with  some  mysterious  disease. 
Doctor  does  not  know  what  it  is.  In  most  cases  they  are  taken 
sick,  and  before  small  pox  (if  that  it  is)  can  appear,  they  are 
dead.  The  doctor  yesterday  found  Black  Hawk  and  one  child 
sick  in  the  same  wigwam;  neither  too  sick  to  walk  around.  This 
morning  both  dead.  Fear  there  is  something  about  it  he  doesn't 
understand.  It  is  barely  possible  the  Indians  are  killing  their 
sick;  if  so  in  this  case,  why  have  they  not  in  others.  Please 
make  arrangements  to  send  another  doctor  to  assist  Dr.  Walker.'^ 

Dr.  Hand  and  Maj.  Allen  saw  the  governor,  to  whom  they 
suggested,  as  the  proper  thing,  to  telegraph  Dr.  Eosser,  Brainerd, 
to  go  there  at  once  with  Mr.  Wanzer.  Governor  also  asked  Dr. 
Hand  to  see  Gov.  Sibley  about  getting  clothing  contributions  for 
the  Indians.  Governor  also  instructed  secretary  of  State  Board  to 
correspond  immediately  with  the  Indian  Bureau  about  this  busi- 
ness. 

Under  date  February  22d  secretary  wrote  to  superintendent 
Indian  Bureau:  "Am  directed  by  governor  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  enclosed  copies  of  letters,  and  to  ask  immediate  attention 
thereto.  The  Indians  caught  the  small  pox  from  a  camp  of  lum- 
bermen near  ihe  Canadian  boundary  in  this  State,  above  Aitkin. 
What  they  need  is:  First,  a  comi^etent  and  fearless  physician; 
second,  a  supply  of  new  clothing.  This  board  have  sent  a  phy 
sician  to  inquire  into  the  danger  to  our  people.  We  look  to  you 
to  care  for  the  Indians,  but  we  will  co-operate  in  every  way  we 
can." 

Copies  of  the  above  letters  were  submitted  to  Hon.  H.  B. 
Strait,  member  of  Congress,  First  District,  with  request  that  he 
hasten  the  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 

Under  date  February  27th,  comissioner  Indian  affairs  replies: 
"Agent  Luce,  of  White  Earth  Agency,  has  been  authorized  by 
telegram  to  purchase  blankets,  materials  and  supplies  for  the 
Pillagers  of  Leach  Lake.  The  matter  of  appointing  a  competent 
physician  and  nurses,  and  the  designation  of  a  building  at  the 
reservation  to  be  used  as  a  pest  house,  will  receive  immediate 
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attention.  Every  measure  taken  witliintlie  power  of  tliis  office  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  or  of  contagion  among  the  Indians." 

March  2d  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  submitted  to  the  Governor. 

Under  date  March  5th,  superintendent  Indian  affairs  again 
writes: 

'^Much  regret  that  funds  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to 
furnish  any  extra  medical  service.  There  is  a  physician  at 
White  Earth  and  at  Eed  Lake.  The  agent  has  been  instructed 
to  do  the  best  he  can.  I^ew  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  furnished  to 
all  cases  occuring  at  the  Indian  agencies." 

Under  date  March  5th  Dr.  Eosser  writes  Dr.  Hand,  president 
of  this  board : 

''As  ordered,  I  visited  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  with  Capt.  Wan- 
zer,  on  February  27th.  Immediately  visited  Dr.  J.  A.  Walker,  in 
charge  of  all  exposed  or  sick  from  small  pox.  The  disease  first 
appeared  about  January  19th.  Indians  infected  by  Caldwell's  men 
conveyed  the  disease  to  Bow  String  and  thence  to  Lake  Winni- 
bigoshish, where  Dr.  Walker  met  and  for  first  time  called  it 
small  pox,  the  Indians  believing  it  measles.  As  the  Indians 
straggled  in  from  Bow  String  Dr.  Walker  vaccinated  and  quar- 
antined them.  Twenty-five  infected  and  twent-five  died,  many  be- 
fore the  eruption.  Eight  Indians  now  in  quarantine  near  govern- 
ment works  on  east  side  of  Mississippi  Eiver,  fed  by  CaiDt.  Wanzer, 
under  Dr.  Walker's  direction;  and  from  length  of  time  since  ex- 
posure I  think  they  will  escape.  Every  ]3recaution  is  being  taken ; 
no  trouble  to  be  apprehended.  Indians  submissive.  I  suggest 
to  friends  of  Indians  to  insist  that  Interior  Department  send 
competent  man  to  go  to  Bow  String  and  Eainy  Lake  Elvers  and 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  Indians  there.  The  white 
man  is  safe  here  as  respects  small  pox ;  but  unless  the  Indians 
are  provided  for  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  this  epidemic  will  end." 

Under  date  March  1,  1883,  Dr.  J.  A.  Walker  reports  from 
Lake  Winnibigoshish  to  Dr.  Eosser : 

''Since  January  19th  there  have  occurred  about  this  lake 
twenty-five  cases  of  small  pox,  of  whom  twenty-four  died. 
There  are  no  cases  here  now,  and  but  eight  persons  in  quaran- 
tine. 1^0  small  pox  among  the  government  employes.  All  per- 
sons will  be  closely  watched,  and  if  any  new  cases  develop  they 
will  be  promptly  cared  for." 

Inclosing  the  letter  Dr.  Eosser  says:    "But  for  Dr.  Walker, 
Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  and  probably  White  Earth,  would  have 
been  infected." 
60 
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March  28th,  secretary  reported  to  the  governor  : 
t  ^ '  Everything  going  on  well ;  little  danger  to  be  expected  from 

that  source." 

Under  date  April  13th,  Maj.  Allen,  in  charge  of  government 
works  at  Lake  Winnibigosish  and  Leach  Lakes,  writes  from  St. 
Paul  to  secretary. 

''Indians  exposed  to  small  pox  last  winter  are  roaming  around 
the  country  wearing  infected  clothing,  and  carrying  old  blankets. 
Gov.  Hubbard  informed  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  had  the  necessary  authority  to  replace  this  clothing, 
which  was  to  be  burned.  I  am  informed  that  the  agent 
is  somewhat  cramped  for  funds  and  facilities;  he  will  do  all  he 
can.  We  quarantined  our  camps  and  vaccinated  our  men  last 
winter.  Dr.  Walker  is  our  physician,  for  Avhites  and  Indians  not 
belonging  to  our  party  alike.  Of  course  he  has  helped  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  to  some  extent  while  keeping  our 
camp  free  from  the  scourge.  We  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
Governor  and  yourself  in  sending  Dr.  Eosser  to  confer  with  our 
physician,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  my  acknowledge- 
ments to  you.  A  few  Indians  wandering  around  the  country  in 
infected  clothing  may  give  the  disease  another  start.'' 

April  14th,  Secretary  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Washinton,  D.  C. :  ''Maj.  Allen,  in  charge  of  government  works 
in  northern  Minnesota,  reports,  'that  Indians  exposed  to  small 
pox  there  are  wandering  around  the  country.'  The  Governor 
instructs  me  to  telegraph  this  report  to  you,  and  to  ask  that  a 
competent  person  be  instructed,  with  full  powers  to  act  promptly 
in  this  matter.    Please  answer." 

^^'ext  day,  H.  Price,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  replied: 

"Agent  authorized  by  telegraph  some  days  since  to  purchase 
clothing.    Physician  is  there." 

Under  date  April  14th,  secretary  of  this  board  acknowledged 
receipt  of  Maj.  Allen's  letter,  informing  him  of  the  action  taken 
by  this  board  under  Governor's  direction,  and  asking  for  any 
farther  information  which  he  may  be  able  to  communicate. 

Under  date  Aug.  16,  1883,  Dr.  Walker,  government  physician 
at  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  kindly  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Health  a  copy  of  his  report  of  this  epidemic  to 
the  Interior  Department.    He  states: 

"About  Jan.  6.  1883,  four  Indians  living  on  Bow  String  Lake 
contracted  small  pox  from  some  lumbermen  who  stopped  in  their 
camp  for  some  time  while  sick  with  the  disease.  About  January 
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14th,  some  Indians  living  near  Caldwell's  lumber  camp  on  Big 
Fork  Eiver,  contracted  the  disease  from  lumbermen  there. 
From  these  two  exposures  the  disease  spread  to  Bound  Lake, 
Tard  Lake,  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  the  latter  place  January 
27th,  and  had  not  spared  a  wigwam  or  family  in  the  territory  over 
which  it  had  passed.    The  physician  who  had  been  sent  to  Cald- 
well's camp  refused  to  do  anything  for  the  Indians,  though  much 
nearer  to  them  than  I  was.    Fearing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
to  Leech  Lake,  White  Oak  Point  and  Grand  Rapids  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota,  I  took  charge  of  the  epidemic  on  Feb.  2, 
1883,  and  established  two  quarantine  houses,  into  which  I  gath- 
ered all  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.    ^sTot  a  case 
occurred  among  the  Indians  after  the  quarantine  had  been  estab- 
lished; last  case  died  February  27th.    In  the  evening.  Dr.  Ash- 
ley Thompson,  sent  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser,  sent  by  governor  of  Minnesota,  arrived  at  Lake 
Winnibigoshish,  making  the  first  offer  of  help,  and  after  the  epi- 
demic had  ended.    Dr.  Thompson  next  day  took  charge  of  the 
Indians  in  quarantine,  and  kept  them  there  until  May  14th, 
seventy-six  days  after  the  last  case  had  occurred.    He  then  dis- 
infected them  by  destroying  by  fire  every  article  of  property 
they  possessed,  which  would  burn,  except  their  canoes,  and  by 
giving  to  each  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  blanket."    [For  vac- 
cinal statistics  see  his  report  of  same  date.] 

SECOND  OUTBREAK. 

August  11,  1883,  rumors  reach  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
that  small  pox  had  again  broken  out  among  the  Indians  in  Itasca 
County. 

Secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Rosser,  Brainerd:  ''Go  to  Duluth 
and  consult  with  Dr.  Smith  as  regards  variola  among  Indians  in 
Itasca  County,    i^nswer . ' ' 

On  Aug.  14th  Dr.  Rosser  replied:  "Went  to  Duluth,  Dr. 
.Smith  absent.  Found  the  party  from  whom  the  report  regarding 
variola  in  Itasca  County  among  Indians  had  originated.  These 
men  had  been  ''cruising,"  as  they  call  it,  running  out  the  section 
lines  in  T.  58  N.,  R.  26,  Sec.  9,  Itasca  County,  and  found  the 
bodies  of  several  Indians  who  probably  perished  with  variola 
last  winter.  I  ascertained  from  the  Indians  at  their  general 
council  held  several  weeks  since  at  Leech  Lake,  where  were  rep- 
resented all  the  bands  of  Chippewas  in  the  State,  that  variola  did 
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not  exist  among  them.  They  informed  me  that  on  the  Bow  String 
they  simply  burned  the  wigwams  over  their  dead,  and  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  consume  the  bodies.  Dr.  Smith  returned  before 
I  left,  and  advised  that  the  Indian  agent  have  those  bodies  buried.^' 

Secretary,  under  date  of  August  14th,  informed  the  governor 
of  above  facts,  and  also  wrote  a  letter  to  editor  of  Pioneer  Press. 

August  15th,  secretary  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Rosser,  calling  hi^ 
attention  to  an  item  in  newspapers  stating  that  an  Indian  at  Gov- 
ernment Dam  had  proposed  to  kill  a  squaw  having  the  small  pox, 
'^Please  inquire  particularly  about  it." 

To  which  Dr.  Eosser  answered,  August  17th:  ' '  I  received  yours 
of  fifteenth  yesterday.  An  Indian  just  from  there  informs  me 
that  they  have  had  no  small  pox  since  last  winter." 


REPOET  BY  DE.  WALKEE  OF  THE  OTJTBEEAK  OF 
SMALL  POX  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  AT  LAKE 
WINNIBIGOSHISH. 

Lake  Winnibigoshish,  Minn., 

August  16,  1883. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Red  Wing,. 
Minn. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  my  promise  I  send  you  the  inclosed^ 
which  is  an  epitome  of  a  report  of  the  epidemic  of  small  pox 
that  existed  among  the  Winnebigoshish  Chippewa  Indians  dur- 
ing January  and  February,  1883,  made  by  me  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  and  only  recently  completed. 

There  had  elapsed  some  time  since  the  epidemic  before  I  could 
satisfactorily  complete  my  report,  as  I  desired  to  verify  my  notes 
by  the  testimony  of  the  surviving  Indians,  and  collect  a  few  facts 
that  escaped  me  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

As  the  most  of  these  Indians  live  a  day  or  two  days'  journey 
from  where  I  am  living,  and  as  that  journey  is  by  canoe  or  trail^ 
only,  I  did  not  care  to  lose  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  going 
especially  to  see  these  people,  so  I  awaited  until  chance  threw 
them  into  my  way. 

Hoping  this  hastily  written  report  may  suit  you,  I  am, 
Eespectfally  yours. 


Jas.  E.  Walker,  M.  D. 
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About  Jan.  6,  1883,  four  Indians  living  on  Bow  String  Lake, 
Minnesota,  were  attacked  with  the  small  pox,  which  they  had 
contracted  from  a  lumberman,  who  had  stopped  for  a  short  time 
in  their  wigwam,  while  sick  with  that  disease. 

About  January  14th,  some  Indians  living  near  Oaldweirs  lum- 
ber camp  on  the  Big  Fork  river,  were  attacked  with  the  same 
disease,  which  they  contracted  at  that  place. 

From  these  two  points  the  disease  spread  to  Round  Lake,  Sand 
Lake,  and  Lake  Winnibegoshish,  arriving  at  the  latter  place 
January  27th,  at  which  time  it  had  not  spared  a  wigwam  or" 
family  in  the  territory  over  which  it  had  passed. 

The  physicians  who  had  been  sent  to  CaldweH's  camp  had 
refused  to  do  anything  for  the  Indians,  though  much  nearer  to 
them  than  I  was,  and  I  perceived  that  long  before  I  could  have 
communication  with  anyone  having  authority  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter,  the  disease  would,  unless  checked,  doubtless  spread 
to  Leech  Lake,  White  Oak  Point  and  Grand  Eapids,  and  from 
there  be  a  seriously  threatening  danger  to  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota. 

For  these  reasons  I  determined  to  take  charge  of  the  epidemic, 
which  I  did  Feb.  2,  1883,  and  succeeded,  after  undergoing  great 
hardship  and  no  little  danger  in  traveling  through  pathless 
wildernesses  on  snow  shoes,  and  laying  out  at  night  during  bitter, 
€old  weather,  in  establishing  a  quarantine  house  and  two  pest 
liouses,  into  which  I  gathered  all  who  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion; and  so  well  was  my  quarantine  maintained  that  not  a  case 
of  small  pox  occurred  outside  of  it  after  it  was  established. 

All  this  I  did  without  the  help  of  anyone,  whatever,  except 
that  given  by  the  Indians  who  were  under  quarantine. 

Nor  did  I  receive  any  help  from  anyone  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  except  that  the  government  overseer  at  Leech 
Lake,  who  had  charge  of  these  Indians,  sent  me  six  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pork  and  a 
little  sugar,  and  tea  and  some  medicine. 

The  last  case  of  the  epidemic  died  Feb.  27,  1883,  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  day  Dr.  Ashley  Thompson,  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser,  sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  arrived  at  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  I  received  my 
first  offer  of  help  after  the  epidemic  had  ended. 

On  February  28th,  Dr.  Thompson  took  charge  of  the  Indians 
who  were  under  quarantine,  where  he  kept  them  until  May  14th, 
seventy-six  days  affcer  the  last  case  occurred  among  them.  He 
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then  proceeded  to  disinfect  them,  by  destroying  by  fire  every 
article  of  property  they  possessed  that  would  bnrn,  except  their 
canoes,  and  by  giving  to  each  a  new  suit  of  clothing  and  a 
blanket. 

The  following  tables  give  the  statistical  facts  of  the  epidemic, 
as  compiled  by  notes  kept  by  me  and  verified  by  patient  investi- 
gation, and  are,  I  think,  reliable. 

A  table  I  have  pi^epared  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  at 
some  time  previous  to  the  epidemic  and  were  exi>osed,  with  the 
final  result,  I  do  not  send,  because  it  is  not  satisfactorily  verified. 

The  average  time  in  which  the  unassisted  scale  fell  in  12  of 
these  cases  was  about  17  days;  the  longest  being  22,  and  the 
shortest  14  days. 

In  108  of  those  vaccinated  with  animal  virus,  the  vesicle  ap- 
peared on  an  average  of  9  days,  the  longest  being  14,  and  the 
shortest  7  days  (except  3  of  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion, one  of  whom  showed  the  vesicle  in  3,  and  two  of  them  in 
4  days,  all  having  the  small  pox  developed  in  them  during  the 
vesicular  stage  of  the  vacine.) 

The  average  time  for  the  falling  of  the  scales  in  72  of  these  cases 
was  about  26  days;  the  longest  being  36,  and  the  shortest  17 
days. 

Ten  were  attacked  with  the  small  pox  when  they  had  appar- 
ently good  and  characteristic  scales  on  their  arms. 

The  cases  during  the  epidemic  were  generally  of  the  confluent 
type,  where  the  patient  lived  long  enough  for  the  disease  to  de- 
velop its  characteristics. 

The  average  duration  of  42  fatal  cases  was  4J  days  ;  of  these 
the  longest  was  lOi  days  and  the  shortest  36  hours. 

There  were  6  cases  of  varioloid,  all  of  which  recovered,  last- 
ing on  an  average  14  days,  the  longest  being  22  and  the  shortest 
10  days. 

Six  cases  of  discrete  small  pox  recovered,  with  an  average 
duration  of  19  days. 

All  the  cases  of  varioloid  and  two  of  the  cases  of  variola  that 
recovered  had  been  vaccinated  previoiis  to  the  epidemic. 

Of  the  21  who  were  exposed  to  contagion  and  escaped  an  at- 
tack 6  had  primary  syphilis,  2  had  chancroid,  and  5  show  strong 
syphilitic  taint. 

The  epidemic  was  preceded  by  an  epidemic  Of  measles,  which 
prevailed  quite  generally,  but  without  a  fatal  case.  It  was  also 
preceded  and  a,?companied  by  an  epidemic  of  varicilla  Or  chicken 
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pox,  and  by  a  strange  malarious  and  sweating  fever  of  peculiar 
and  strongly  marked  characteristics. 

Frequent  opportunities  were  offered  of  proving  no  mistake  in 
diagnosis,  for  the  two  latter  prevailed  among  those  afdicted  with 
the  small  pox  as  well  as  others. 

JAS.  E.  Walker,  M.  D., 

Government  Physician, 
At  Lake  Winnibigoshish. 


SMALL  POX  IN  MINNEAPOLIS. 

REPORTS  OF  HEALTH  OFFICER. 

Under  date  February  9th  Dr.  J.  C.  Cockburn,  health  officer, 
reports: 

^^So  far  as  our  native  or  city -born  cases  go,  we  have  three  cases 
small  pox  in  close  quarters,  everything  closely  followed  up;  but 
during  the  past  four  days,  have  found  five  cases  who  have  come 
from  the  pineries  above  Aitkin,  three  in  hospital,  one  quaran- 
tined in  city  and  one  outside  the  city  limits  at  his  own  home. 
Lumbermen  inform  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  men  in 
the  pineries  which  they  are  leaving  by  snow-shoeing  across  the 
woods  to  the  railroad  above  or  below  Aitkin,  to  Duluth  or  Brain- 
erd,  where  they  are  not  prevented  from  taking  the  train  and  going 
where  they  please.  I  fear  for  the  upper  part  of  the  State  rather 
than  for  the  city.  One  of  our  lumbermen  suggests  that  Duluth 
Junction  and  Brainerd  be  made  points  of  quarantine  in  addition 
to  Aitkin."  On  the  twelfth  of  February  he  reported:  ''Five  at 
pest  house,  three  of  whom  from  up  river.  Two  quarantined  at 
St.  Anthony  from  up  river.  Two  quarantined  at  home  in  Minne"- 
apolis." 

Secretary  replied:  ''Have  ordered  quarantine  at  Duluth 
Junction  and  it  is  reported  thoroughly  done  at  Aitkin  and  Brain- 
erd, and  also  on  the  cars  by  the  employees  of  the  N.  P.  E.  E." 

Secretary  notified  the  chairman  of  board  of  supervisors  of 
Townships  St.  Anthony,  Crystal  Lake  and  Minneapolis  to  look 
out  for  small  pox  coming  from  lumber  camps  up  river  and  to 
notify  and  co-operate  with  health  officer  of  Minneapolis. 

During  March  carefal  oversight  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Eosser 
anA  his  associates  over  infected  camps  and  men  coming  therefrom. 

March  22d,  secretary  wrote  to  health  officer  Minneapolis,  notify- 
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ing  him  of  the  outbreak  of  small  pox  on  the  North  Wis.  E.  E.,  in 
North  Wisconsin,  and  that  in  the  lumber  camps  in  Minnesota 
there  were  but  five  cases  of  varioloid  and  all  the  camps  except 
Cook's  well  cared  for  and  steps  taken  to  care  for  that. 

In  reply,  March  24th,  Health  Officer  Dr.  Cockburn  wrote: 
' '  We  have  now  six  cases  in  hospital  in  full  bloom,  four  nearly 
recovered,  and  seven  in  quarantine  —  all  can  be  traced  to  up- 
river.  Some  coercion  may  have  to  be  used  with  the  Cooks  as 
respects  tlieir  camp  and  outfit.  I  saw  one  of  them  yesterday;  he 
is  not  disposed  to  destroy  their  heavy  woolen  camp  blankets  and 
is  reluctant  to  destroy  the  old  camp.  Explained  to  him  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  doing  so;  said  he  would  destroy  the  camp  but 
himself  clean  the  bedding  during  the  summer.  This  I  believe  to 
be  risky  business.  Do  not  know  that  we  can  do  more  in  pre- 
venting the  men  coming  on  the  train  than  to  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  people  reporting." 
March  24th,  secretary  replied: 

'^Please  direct  Dr.  Brown,  small  pox  physician,  to  get  the 
names,  camps,  and  dates  of  departure  of  the  men  whom  you  now 
have  in  hospital  or  quarantine,  from  camps  up-river  or  any 
others  whom  you  heretofore  received.  This  record  tracing  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs,  is  very  necessary  for  me  in  deal- 
ing with  up-country  matters.  Dr.  Eosser  went  to  Aitkin  to  take 
additional*  precaution  for  the  men  coming  out  of  the  woods,  and 
to  look  after  infected  camps.  Have  to-day  telegraphed  him  your 
report  as  to  Cook.  Doctors  Merrill  and  Clark,  of  Stillwater, 
went  up  on  N.  Wis.  E.  E.  yesterday,  vaccinating  and  disinfect- 
ing. 

March  26th,  Dr.  Brown,  quarantine  physician  of  Minneapolis, 

reported.    (Eeport  attached). 

April  8th,  secretary  telegraphed  health  officer,  Minneapolis: 
Notify  all  lumber  firms  not  to  send  unvaccinated  men  on  the 

drive." 

April  9th,  health  officer  wrote  complaining  of  condition  of 
Cook's  camp. 

April  12th,  secretary  replied,  giving  full  details  of  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  respecting  that  camp. 

April  15th,  Dr.  Cockburn  writes  again,  complaining  of  condi- 
tion of  Cook's  camp,  and  asks  that  a  competent  man  go  and  pre- 
vent the  clothing  and  bedding  being  used. 

April  21st,  secretary  replied:  '^Forwarded  your  letter  to  Dr. 
Eosser  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Cook's  camp  and  look  after  matter 
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of  clothing  and  bedding.  Suppose  yoii  know  the  fatal  case  at 
Maple  Plain  came  from  Minneapolis,  and  all  the  nj)  river  cases 
originated  there." 


DE.  BROWN'S  REPOET  SMALL  POX  m  MIJS^NE- 

APOLIS,  FROM  JAN.  14TH  TO  MAY  20th,  1883. 

629  Washington  ave.  South,  ] 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  8,  1883.  j 

Charles  N.  Hewitt^  ill.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Ilealth, 

Dear  Doctor:  Following  you  will  please  find  a  brief  account 
of  the  cases  of  small  pox  which  have  been  under  my  care  since 
my  appointment  as  quaraiitine  physician,  Jan.  14,  1883.  I  found 
the  following  persons,  all  convalescing  from  the  disease,  in  the 
small  pox  wards  of  the  quarantine  hospital:  Willie  Henderson, 
Willie  Ficken  and  Baby  Aholt,  who  had  contracted  the  disease 
at  the  house  and  saloon  of  Mr.  Ficken  on  Plymouth  Avenue,  the 
source  of  the  contagion  from  which  other  cases  had  occurred 
there  being  unknown;  Mrs.  James  Jordan,  with  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  (five  sons  and  one  daughter  having  died),  and  the 
source  of  the  contagion  having  been  the  above  saloon.  Michael 
Jordan,  just  convalescent  from  severe  confluent  variola,  was  com- 
ing down  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  from  which  he 
came  near  dying. 

I  also  found  in  the  ward  Mrs.  Herbert  Folsom  and  her  babe 
aged  seven  months,  both  of  w^hom  had  been  exposed  during  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  James  Slorah,  who  had  died,  according  to  the 
report  of  my  predecessors,  of  confluent  variola.  At  my  first 
visit,  the  child  presented  a  scattered  bright  red  eruption,  which 
had  faded  on  the  following  day  and  was  succeeded  by  a  papular 
eruption  resembling  strophulus.  Pneumonia  supervened  and 
the  child  died  January  21st.  Had  the  mother  carried  out  my 
directions  in  good  faith,  the  result  might  have  been  otherwise. 
I  made  an  autopsy,  which  revealed  no  other  cause  of  death  than 
a  double  pneumonia. 

January  15th,  Mrs.  Folsom,  having  had  very  slight  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  was  covered  with  a  dark  red  eruption  resem- 
bling that  of  measles.    This  rapidly  faded,  and  at  a  later  day 
61 
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WO  suspicious  pustules  appeared,  which  were  probably  variolous. 
Mrs  Folsom  was  discharged  January  24th. 

At  1717  Washington  Avenue  North  I  found  Fred,  son  of  Octave 
Precourt,  with  discrete  variola,  haying  been  ill  nine  days.  He 
had  contracted  the  disease  while  painting  the  addition  to  the 
quarantine  hospital.    He  was  discharged  in  due  time.  Other 
cases  occurred  in  the  family  as  follows:    Henry  became  ill  Janu- 
arv  '>3rd    Was  removed  to  hospital  the  27th  with  a  red  eruption 
iust "appearing.    I  had  not  seen  him  till  that  day  for  a  week 
or  thereabouts.    The  eruption  was  semi-confluent.    January  rflst, 
there  was  a  violent  delirium.    Owing  to  a  carbuncle  on  his  neck, 
a  crop  of  boils,  etc.,  he  was  not  discharged  till  March  13th. 
Mary  2  years,  ill  January  29th.    Eruption  appeared  the  30th. 
on  which  day  she  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  removed  to  hos- 
pital   Though  discrete  the  eruption  was  very  profuse  and  the 
child  seemed  overwhelmed  by  the  disease.    The  eruption  did  not 
mature  well  and  the  child  died  February  10th,  having  been  m  a 
stupor  for  some  days.    The  babe  became  ill  the  30th  of  January 
and  developed  a  slight  eruption,  but  was  not  seriously  ill.  Dis- 
charged February  20th.    The  last  three  cases  were  repeatedly 
vaccinated  but  without  apparent  result  except  in  the  case  of  the 
babe  where  the  disease  was  modified.    Mr.  Precourt  had  pre- 
viously had  variola.    Mrs.  Precourt  was  vaccinated  without  result 
and  failed  to  contract  the  disease.  .  ,  .  . 

January  19th,  a  practitioner  reported  a  caseofvariolamthefam- 
ilYofJamesRice,at616SouthSeventhStreet.  I  called  at  once  and 
found  Zula,  6  vears  old,  child  of  John  McCullum,  ill  since  Janu- 
arv  12th  the  eruption  well  developed  and  pustular,  discrete. 
Never  vaccinated.    Discharged  February  20th,  the  house  being 
quarantined  till  that  date.    The  mother,  Mrs.  McCullum,  had 
been  ill  since  January  13th    Eruption  of  varioloidhadappeared 
the  18th.    The  following  morning  I  found  she  had  developed 
convulsions,  which  proved  to  be  uremic.    She  did  not  respoml 
to  treatment  and  died  in  a  convulsion  January  21s  ,  at  2  A.  M. 
January  24th;  Mrs.  Eice,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  McCullum,  devel- 
oped three  non-umbilioated  pocks,  having  had  slight  pains  with- 
out other  constitutional  symptoms  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
origin  of  these  cases  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows:    January  5th, 
the  head  of  this  family,  James  Eice,  became  ill.    After  a  few 
days  fever  "a  hard,  dry  sore,"  non-pustular  eruption  appeared, 
which  the  above  mentioned  practitioner  ascribed  to    blood  poi- 
son "  and  treated  as  such  for  a  week  or  thereabouts,  the  patient 
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calling  daily  at  his  office.  For  the  week  previous  to  being  quar- 
antined Mr.  Eice  had  been  about  the  streets  as  usual.  At  my 
first  call  he  showed  me  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a 
varioloid  eruption  and  should  have  been  recognized  as  such. 
Up  to  January  18th  the  intelligent  family  physician  had  been 
treating  Mrs.  McCullum  and  her  child  for  German  measleH^  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  true  condition  of  things  would  even  then 
have  been  discovered  had  not  John  McCullum,  thehusbandof  Mrs. 
McCullum,  returned  home  and  suggested  that  the  disease  was 
probably  small  pox.  During  the  illness  of  the  family,  the  moth- 
er of  Mrs.  Eice,  Mrs.  Catherine  N^ewel,  from  Finchford,  Iowa, 
visited  them  and  after  being  thoroughly  exposed  returned  to  her 
home  in  ignorance  of  the  danger.  She  became  ill  later  with 
small  pox  and  before  it  was  recognized  others  were  exposed  so 
that  an  outbreak  of  thirteen  cases  occurred  with  three  deaths. 
The  departure  of  Mrs.  ¥ewel  occurred  some  days  before  the 
cases  were  reported  to  the  health  officer. 

January  22d,  John  Carvey,  twenty-four  years  old,  a  railway 
track  layer,  was  reported  as  ill  with  variola  at  the  Avenue  House, 
206  Washington  Avenue  South.  He  had  been  at  the  house  for 
some  weeks  and  knew  of  no  exposure.  He  had  been  ill  four 
days,  presented  a  well  marked  papular  eruption,  and  was  at  once 
removed  to  the  hospital.  It  was  a  typical  case  of  discrete  vari- 
ola.   He  was  discharged  March  12th. 

January  24th,  William  Bobo,  266  Twenty-second  Avenue  South, 
a  teamster  was  found  to  have  varioloid  and  at  once  removed  to 
the  hospitaL  He  had  been  at  Cook  Bros.,  Prairie  Lake  camp, 
teaming,  having  left  there  for  home  January  17th  via  Cook's 
Split  Hand  camp  and  Aitkin.  He  was  discharged  February 
7th. 

February  5th,  Miss  Etta  Ames,  living  at  the  house  of  I.  D. 
Petrie,  2,529  Second  Avenue  South,  was  reported  ill  of  smallpox. 
She  was  found  to  have  been  ill  ten  days.  She  had  been  attend- 
ing Archibal's  Business  College  and  knew  of  no  possible  expo- 
sure. The  eruption  was  a  week  old  and  distinctly  pustular, 
discrete,  non-umbilicated.  The  eruption  was  profuse,  but  the 
constitutional  symptoms  were  so  slight  that  the  attending  physi- 
cian had  mistaken  the  case  for  varicella,  and  it  was  only  when 
others  became  ill  in  the  family  that  quarantine  was  tolerated 
with  equanimity. 

February  9th,  Mrs.  Petrie  and  two  little  girls  became  ilL 
Mrs.  Petrie  had  varioloid,  one  girl  discrete  variola,  the  other  semi- 
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confluent  in  a  severe  but  uncomplicated  form.    All  recovered 
and  were  discharged  March  19th. 

February  5th,  John  Eagan,  ill  with  varioloid  since  the  2d,  was 
reported  to  health  officer  and  at  once  removed  from  106  Fifth 
Avenue  I^orth  to  hospital.  Discharged  February  22d.  He  had 
been  keeping  the  ranch"  at  ''Trout  Lake  Shanty,"  where  the 
first  case  of  small  pox  occurred  up  river,  which  case  himself  and 
wife  had  nursed. 

February  8th,  Charles  A.  Taylor  was  removed  from  his  home 
at  516  University  Avenue  northeast  to  the  hospital,  ill  since  the 
4th.  Had  arrived  home  January  31st  from  Aitkin,  where  he 
had  spent  a  week,  having  been  "toting"  from  there.  Malig- 
nant, confluent  variola,  with  severe  pharyngo -laryngitis  devel- 
oped, and  he  died  February  17th. 

February  22d,  Mrs.  Perry  was  removed  from  307  Sixth  Street 
south  to  the  hospital,  having  been  ill  about  five  days,  vesicles 
being  well  developed.  It  was  a  mild  case  of  discrete  variola, 
recovered  and  was  discharged.  About  two  weeks  previous  to 
Mrs.  Perry's  illness  Mr.  Perry  had  a  slight  illness  which  confined 
him  to  the  house  for  a  few  days,  in  which  a  slight  eruption  was 
developed,  but  the  case  was  not  considered  of  a  dangerous 
character  till  Mrs.  Perry  became  ill.  It  had  undoubtedly  been 
varioloid,    l^o  other  cases  occurred  in  the  house. 

February  23d,  Thomas  H.  Monahan  was  removed  from  the 
health  ofdce,  of  which  he  was  clerk,  to  the  hospital. 

March  6th,  John  Ingle,  ill  since  the  3d,  was  removed  to  hos- 
pital from  407  First  Street  North.  The  case  was  severe,  but  un- 
complicated, discrete  variola.    Discharged  April  26th. 

March  8th,  George  Barton  was  removed  from  same  house  to 
hospital,  the  eruption  appearing  very  tardily  and  irregularly,  he 
having  been  ill  since  the  3d.  The  case  was  malignant  from  the 
outset,  there  being  a  profuse  but  ill  developed  eruption.  The 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  the  pocks  purpuric,  and  the  tongue  black. 
He  had  profuse  diarrhoea  and  died  in  convulsions  (quite  proba- 
bly uremic)  March  13th. 

March  11th,  Eobert  Watson  was  removed  from  College  hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  being  treated  for  a  fractured  tibia,  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  had  been  ill  since  the  9th.  Had  been  a  boarder  at 
same  house  with  last  two  cases,  and  had  left  when  the  house  was 
closed,  March  6th.  The  case,  which  was  discrete  variola,  was 
complicated  with  severe  glossitis  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  ter- 
minated fatally  March  18th.  The  only  probable  source  from  which 
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these  three  cases  can  be  traced  is  the  following;  Abont  Febru- 
ary 18th,  John  Peterson,  a  teamster  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M. 
Giilan,  came  to  407  First  Street  North,  to  board;  slept  with  John 
Ingle  and  in  same  room  with  Barton  and  Watson.  He  was  no- 
ticed to  have  an  eruption  on  his  face,  and  after  two  days  was 
discharged  because  covered  with  vermin.  This  man  had  lately 
come  from  McAllister's  camp  on  Moose  Eiver  (see  previous  re- 
port). 

March  14th,  William  H.  H.  Bobo,  ill  since  the  11th,  was  removed  - 
to  hospital  from  401  Fifth  Street  North.    The  eruption  was  dis- 
crete but  abundant;  the  pocks,  however,  were  not  well  devel- 
oped.    Severe  obstructive  laryngitis  developed,  and  he  died 
March  22d. 

March  12th,  Mrs.  Isaiah  Bobo,  ill  since  the  9th,  was  removed 
from  a  filthy  shanty  in  rear  of  211  Washington  Avenue  North, 
to  hospital.  She  had  mild,  discrete  variola,  and  was  discharged 
April  16th.  Her  husband  gave  a  history  of  a  slight  illness  with 
eruption  just  previous  to  this,  for  which  no  physician  was  con- 
sulted. 

March  13th,  from  the  same  place,  was  removed  Eveline  Bobo, 
sixteen  years  old,  ill  since  the  10th.  The  case  was  one  of  severe, 
confluent  form,  and  terminated  fatally  March  23d. 

March  15th,  Clara  Bobo  and  Wm.  Haw,  a  boarder,  were  re- 
moved to  hospital  with  exceedingly  mild  varioloid.  The  rest  of 
the  i^imily,  Samuel  Bobo,  wife  and  several  children  were  removed 
to  quarantine  ward. 

March  16th,  the  case  of  Calvin  Bobo,  teamster,  living  at  129 
Twentieth  Avenue  South,  was  reported.  He  had  been  ill  since 
13th.  Eemoved  to  hospital  17th.  The  case  was  hemorrhagic 
from  the  outset;  confluent,  almost  the  entire  surface  being  one 
suppurative  mass,  and  altogether  the  most  terrible  case  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fetor  could  be  but  slightly  controlled  even  by  a 
liberal  use  of  disinfectants.    Death  resulted  March  27th. 

About  two  weeks  i^revious  to  the  breaking  out  of  these  cases 
in  the  Bobo  fimiilies,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bobo,  at  211  (rear)  Washing- 
ton Avenue  North,  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Bobo,  at  129  Second  Avenue 
South,  became  ill  with  fever,  pains,  etc.,  followed  in  each  case 
by  an  erruption.  Each  was  attended  by  her  family  physician, 
and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  no  suspicion  existed  in  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  possible  dangerous  nature  of  the 
cases.  These  two  probable  cases  of  varioloid  occurred  just  two 
weeks  from  the  time  William  Bobo  (son  of  Samuel)  was  discharged 
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from  the  hospital.  These  facts,  with  others,  have  given  color  to 
the  suspicion  that  infected  goods  were  by  some  means  removed 
from  the  hospital  without  the  knowledge  of  those  in  charge.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  Samuel  Bobo's  son,  Joseph,  ten  years  old, 
at  his  admission  to  the  quarantine  ward  presented  evidence  of 
having  lately  had  varioloid. 

April  10th,  William  Meyer,  laborer,  age  22  years,  was  reported 
sick  with  variola  at  318  Eighth  Avenue  ^N'ortheast.  The  erup- 
tion was  confluent,  suppurative  stage.  He  had  been  ill  since  the 
second,  eruption  having  appeared  on  the  fifth.  He  had  been 
violently  delirious  for  three  days,  tearing  ui3  his  bedding  and 

clothing.    Dr.   attended  him,  and  had  him  removed,  April 

6th,  from  Kramer's  American  House,  where  he  became  ill,  to  his 

brother's  house,  where  I  found  him.    Dr.    saw  him  the 

seventh  and  eighth.  First  called  the  disease  typhoid  fever,  and 
later  the  measles,  according  to  the  history  given  by  the  family. 
They  say  the  doctor  promised  to  call  on  the  ninth,  but  failed  to 

do  so.    On  that  day  the  health  oflice  clerk  told  me  Dr.   had 

a  suspicious  case,  but  wanted  to  see  it  again  before  having  me 

see  it.    The  following  day,  April  10th,  it  was  reported.  Dr.  

not  having  seen  it  since  the  eighth.  Extremely  bad  weather  pre- 
vented the  patient's  removal  to  the  hospital  till  the  eleventh. 
He  died  April  14th.  What  the  result  might  have  been  had  he 
been  properly  cared  for  from  the  first,  I  cannot  say. 

April  17th,  Dr.  A.  Eosbach,  of  210  Plymouth  Avenue,  was 
reported  to  the  health  officer  as  a  proper  subject  for  investigation. 
I  found  him  with  a  well-  marked  varioloid  eruption.  He  had 
been  ill  since  the  ninth,  the  eruption  having  appeared  on  the 
eleventh.  The  of&ce  was  open,  and  he  answered  my  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  iDrivate  room  by  shortly  appearing  with  a  fur  cap 
and  muffler  over  his  head  and  face.  He  had  been  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  according  to  report,  had  lately  attended  a 
confinement  case.  He  was  persuaded  to  board  at  the  hospital 
till  April  28th.  So  far  as  known  there  were  no  results  of  his 
outrageous  jDroceedings. 

John  Meyer  and  wife  having  been  in  constant  attendance  upon 
their  brother,  William  Meyer,  till  his  removal,  could  hardly  fail 
to  contract  the  disease.  Both  were  vaccinated  at  my  first  visit, 
April  10th,  (having  never  before  been  vaccinated),  and  with  good 
result  in  each  case.  Both  became  ill  the  seventeenth,  were 
removed  to  hospital  the  eighteenth,  and  after  a  mild  course 
of  varioloid  were  discharged  May  6th  and  May  1st,  respectively. 
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Joseph  Sch\Yarz,  living  in  the  same  house,  after  being  exposed 
declined  vaccination.  He  became  ill  April  20th,  the  eruption 
appeared  the  twenty-second,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital 
the  twenty-third.  He  had  been  vaccinated  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore, and  its  good  effects  were  seen  in  a  modification  of  the  erup- 
tion and  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  He  was  discharged  May 
20th. 

April  18th  was  reported  the  case  of  Albert,  fourteen  months 
old  child  of  Michael  Kramer,  of  the  American  House.  He  had 
been  ill  since  the  twelfth.  The  eruption  was  fairly  well  devel- 
oped and  vesicular.  The  eruption  did  not  become  pustular,  but 
aborted  and  rapidly  desquamated  so  that  the  child  was  appar- 
ently well  of  the  variola  on  April  27th.  The  twenty-fifth  and  . 
twenty-sixth  it  was  covered  with  a  roseolous  rash.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  the  family  were  subjected  to  quarantine 
restrictions  for  two  weeks  after  that  date.  The  child  later 
became  ill  and  died  from  some  other  disease  under  the  care  of 
another  physician. 

April  14th,  Francis  Waldfogle,  domestic  at  the  American 
House,  went  to  her  home,  lour  miles  above  Excelsior.  She  was 
reported  to  have  developed  confluent  variola  soon  after  reaching 
home,  and  to  have  died.    (See  report  for  Chanhassen.) 

These  three  cases  occurring  as  related,  either  at  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  House,  must  have  had  a  common  source, 
but  that  source  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

May  6th,  T.  C.  King,  driving  ice  wagon  for  Cedar  Lake  Co,  ill 
since  the  first,  was  reported  to  the  health  officer  as  having  vari- 
ola, on  Fifteenth  Street  near  company's  ice  house.  The  attend- 
ing physician  had  dismissed  the  case  on  the  fifth,  as  the  patient 
was  feeling  so  well,  the  symptoms  not  having  been  distinctive, 
and  there  being  apparently  no  rash  or  other  serious  trouble. 
He  was  recalled  on  the  sixth,  found  a  vesicular  eruption  and  at 
once  reported  at  the  health  office.  The  patient  was  at  once  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  where  he  developed  discrete  variola,  some- 
what modified  by  a  twenty  years  old  vaccination.  He  was  con- 
valescent when  I  was  relieved  from  quarantine  duty.  May  20th 

In  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  case,  the  employer  of  King, 
Mr.  Watson,  in  charge  of  the  ice  delivery,  and  in  whose  house 
King  was  boarding,  gives  the  following  history:.  April  1st  Mr. 
Watson's  infant  child  became  ill  and  after  a  few  days  of  high 
fever  became  covered  with  a  rash  which  became  vesicular  and 
later  pustular.  The  family  repeatedly  asked  the  attending  physi- 
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cian  if  it  was  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  he  assured  tliem  it  was 
so,  and  that  it  was  all  the  result  of  a  late  vaccination  to  which  the 
child  had  been  subjected.  April  17th,  Mr.  Watson  himself 
became  ill,  and  after  a  few  days  a  slight  eruption,  which  the 
doctor  said  was  a  result  of  some  medicine  he  had  been  taking. 
At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  King,  the  scars  of  the  variolous 
pustules  were  plainly  visible  and  distinctly  palpable  on  both 
father  and  child.  Previous  to  April  1st  the  Watsons  had  lived 
nearly  opposite  the  Petries,  on  Second  Avenue  South,  and  it  is  a 
suspicious  circu.nistance  that  this  child  should  become  ill  in 
thirteen  days  from  the  time  the  latter  family  was  discharged  from 
quarantine,  though  there  was  at  no  time  any  intercourse,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  between  the  families. 

Besides  the  cases  already  enumerated,  among  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  small  pox  and  were  quar- 
antined as  a  precautionary  measure,  several  presented  more  or 
less  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  without  eruption,  while 
two  or  three  of  the  number  developed  a  few  points  of  erui3tion, 
but  of  so  undistinctive  a  character  as  to  have  afforded  small 
ground  for  suspicion  had  not  the  time  and  other  circumstances 
been  suspicious. 

Of  the  thirty-three  cases  of  variola  and  varioloid  which  were 
at  the  hospital  or  under  my  care  at  their  homes  (not  counting  the 
child  of  Mrs.  Folsom,  who  did  have  pneumonia  and  probably  did 
not  have  variola),  nine  died.  In  this  number  I  do  not  include 
those  who  were  convalescing  at  the  time  I  began  my  duties  at 
the  hospital,  nor  two  cases  which  were  without  much  doubt 
varioloid,  but  of  an  exceedingly  mild  character.  The  rate  of 
mortality  was  a  high  one,  notwithstanding  the  best  care  and  at- 
tention which  I  and  the  nurses  could  bestow.  Some  of  the  fatal 
cases  had  the  additional  advantage  of  the  care  of  their  own 
relatives.  Among  the  men  the  fatal  cases  (with  the  exceptions 
of  Barton  and  Meyer)  were  of  hard  drinkers. 

Respectfully  yo^irs. 


E.  J.  BuowN,  M.  D., 

Quarantine  Physician. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OUTBEEAKS  OF  SMALL  POX 
m  MINNEAPOLIS,  AS  EEPORTED  BY  DE.  E.  J. 
BEOWN,  QUAEANTINE  PHYSICIAN,  FEOM  JAN- 
TJAEY  14TH  TO  MAY  20th,  1883. 

I.  Outbreak. 

Case  1.    F.  C. 

Origin,  exposed  at  city  quarantine  hospital. 
Case  2,  from  Case  1. 
Case  3,  from  Case  1. 
Case  4,  from  Case  1. 

II.  Outbreak.    Quarantined  and  treated  at  home. 

Case  5.    J.  E. 
Source  unknown. 

Case  6.    Child  in  E's  family,  of  Mrs.  McC,  Case  5. 
Case  7.    Child's  mother,  Mrs.  McC,  Case  5. 
Case  8.    Mrs.  McC's  mother.  Case  5. 
Note. — Mrs.  N.,  of  Io\ya,  visiting  the  family  of  Case  5,  re- 
turning home,  infected  thirteen  cases,  of  whom  three  died. 

III.  Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 

Case  9.    J.  G. 
Origin  unknown. 

lY.    Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 
Case  10.    Wm.  B. 

Origin,  Cook  Brothers'  camp.  (For  infection  of  others, 
see  Outbreak  XI  and  note  of  origin). 

Y.    Outbreak.    Treated  at  home. 

Case  11.    Miss  E.  A.,  in  Mr.  P's  family. 
Origin  unknown. 
Note. — Case  not  recognized  till  others  occurred. 
Case  12.    Mrs.  P.,  from  Case  11. 
Case  13.    Child  of  Mrs.  P.,  from  Case  11. 
Case  14.    Child  of  Mrs.  P.,  from  Case  11. 

YI.    Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 
Case  15.    J.  E. 
Origin,  Trout  Lake  Eanch. 

62 
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YII.    Outbreak.    Treated  at  Hospital. 
Case  16.    0.  A.  T. 
Origin,  toting  from  Aitkin. 

YIII.    Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 
Case  17.    Mr.  P— y. 
Origin,  unknown. 
Note.    ^sTot  reported  or  recognized. 
Case  18.    Mrs.  P— y. 
Origin,  Mr.  P — y. 

IX.  Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 

Case  19.    T.  K.  M.  (clerk  health  officer's  office). 
Origin,  patients  of  hospital. 

X.  Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 

Case  20.    J.  I. 
Case  21.    G.  B. 
Case  22.    E.  W. 

Origin,  possibly  a  fellow  workman  sleeping  in  same 
room,  lately  from  McAllister' s  camp  on  Moose  Eiver ; 
no  record  of  disease  in  that  camp. 

XI.  Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 

Case  23.    W.  H.  H.  B. 

Case  24.    Mrs.  I.  B. 

Case  25.    E.  B. 

Case  26.    Miss  C.  B. 

Case  27.    W.  H.  (boarder  B.  family). 

Case  28.    Mr.  C.  B. 

Origin,  infected  clothing  from  the  hospital  removed 
by  Wm.  B.  (case  10)  February  7th,  when  discharged. 
Two  weeks  after  two  women  in  the  family  had  vari- 
oloid, not  recognized  until  two  weeks  more,  when 
the  above  six  cases  were  taken  sick. 
XoTE.  Balance  of  family,  father^  mother  and  children,  were 
put  in  quarantine  ward. 

XII.  Outbreak. 

Case  29.    W.  M.    Exposed  at  Kramer's  American 

House. 
Origin,  not  known. 
Note.    Eemoved  to  brother  J.  M.'s  house,  then  to  hospital. 
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(Case  30,  Outbreak  XIII,  see  below.) 
Case  31.    J.  M.  (brotlier  Case  29.) 
Case  32.    Mrs.  J.  M. 
Case  33.    J.  P. 

Origin,  same  as  Case  29,  but  not  known. 
Last  three  treated  in  hospital. 

Case  34.  Child  of  M.  Kramer,  American  House; 
taken  sick  April  12th 5  quarantined  at  home;  re. 
covered  April  27th;  quarantine  continued  for  two 
weeks  more. 

Case35.  F.  W.(Chanhassen,  Carver  County,  epidemic.) 
Origin,  Cases  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  and  36,  common 
but  unknown. 

XIII.  Outbreak.    Treated  at  hospital. 

Case  30.    Dr.  A.  E. 
Origin  unknown. 

XIV.  Outbreak. 

Case  36.    Mr.  Ws  child,  taken  sick  April  1st. 
Case  37.    Mr.  W. 
XoTE.— Cases  36  and  37  not  recognized  nor  quarantined,  but 
scars  of  variola  were  visible  when  case  38  was  taken  sick  and 
removed  to  hospital. 

Case  38.    T.  C.  K.    Taken  sick  May  5th;  sent  to  hos- 
pital. 

Origin,  child  of  Mr.  W.,  in  whose  house,  he  boarded. 

XV.  Outbreak. 

Case  39.    A.  S.    Sick  Feb.  5,  1883;  died. 
Case  40.    T.  S.  Sick  Feb.  5,  1883;  recovered. 
Origin  cases  39  and  40,  Cook  Bros.'  camp. 
]sj'OTE.— Private  patients,  quarantined  and  treated  at  home. 

JANUARY  TO  MAY  20,  1883. 

Number  convalescents  Jan.  14tli,  1883  

Number  cases  January  14th  to  May  20tli.. 

Number  deaths  January  14tli  to  May  20tli 

Totals- 
dumber  cases  

Number  deaths  

Families  Infected — 

Private  houses  


8 
33 
9 

41 

9 

15 
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lu  which  single  cases   6 

Hotels   2 

Ofifices   2 

Escapes — 

To  Finchford,  la   1 

Which  caused  ^5 

J  Deaths   3 

To  Chanhassen,  Carver  County  (death)   1 

To  Maple  Plain,  Hennepin  County   1 


The  above  includes  cases  reported  as  escapes  from  pineries. 


ESCAPES  FROM  PINERIES: 

To  Minneapolis."^ 


Name. 

Camp. 

Date  of  De- 
parture. 

Date  reached 
Minneapolis. 

Put  in  Hos- 
pital? 

Died  ? 

Date 
Discharged. 

Number 
Infected  by. 

I.— W.  B  

Coolc's  

Jan.  17.. 

Jan.  23.. 

Yes. 
Not  sick 

J.  R.  Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Mar.  6  or  7 

None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

Mar.  4,  J.  I., 
G.  B.  &  R.  W. 

taken  sick;  2 

W.  H  

Coolc's  

Jan.  17.. 

Jan.  22.. 

Tak'nsick 

Feb.  4... 
Feb.  5 

II.  — J.  R.  and  wife 

III.  — G.  A.  T  

IV.  — T.  S  

Trout  Lak;e 
ranche  

Jan.  20.. 

Jan.  31.. 

Feb.l... 
Feb.  1... 

No. 

Yes.  Feb.  14. 

No. 
Yes.  Feb.  18. 

Toting  from 
Aitkin  to 
Swan  River.. 

Cook's  

A.  S  

Cook's  

V. — Teamster 

From  pineries. 
McAllister's,! 
Moose  River 

Feb.  18.. 



No. 

Not  sick. 

J.  P  

last  died. 

*  Included  in  above  summary.  f  No  small  pox  reported  at  this  camp. 


To  Diiluth, 

One  case,  reported  Jan.  31,  1883;  infected  no  one.    '^o  more 
details  given. 
To  Brainerd, 

One  case,  died;  infected  no  one.    No  further  details. 
To  Morris,  Stearns  County, 

One  case,  reported  April  9th  by  Dr.  Hulbart-  health  officer; 
case  recovered;  infected  no  one. 
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First  Outbreak— (Escaped  Case  from  Fineries.) 

First  report: 

Jan.  25,  1883,  daily  paper  reported  one  case. 

January  31st,  report  from  Dr.  Smith,  "one  case;  origin,  lumber 
camp  near  Grand  Eapids  ;  doing  well,  every  precaution  taken." 

February  12tli,      P.  Junction  quarantined. 

Details: 

Jan.  25,  1883,  secretary  wrxDte  Dr.  V.  Smitli,  Duluth,  member 
of  State  Board: 

*  *  ''I  see  by  to-day's  paper  that  a  case  of  smallpox, 
evidently  from  the  same  camp,  has  appeared  at  Duluth." 

Jan.  31,  1883,  Dr.  Y.  Smith  replied:  "You  are  correct  about 
a  case  of  small  pox  here,  and  that  the  man  came  from  one  of  the 
lumber  camps  near  Grand  Eapids.  Dr.  McCormick  says  the 
man  is  doing  well.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease." 

February  10th,  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Smith,  Duluth: 
"  go  to  Duluth  Junction,  and  if  need  be,  quarantine  men  coming 
from  infected  camp.  In  case  of  doubt,  quarantine.  Go  imme- 
diately and  telegraph  me  of  any  escape  of  disease  that  way." 

February  12th,  Dr.  Smith  telegraphs  from      P.  Junction: 

"Will  establish  quarantine  here  to-night." 

March  14th,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Smith,  Duluth: 

"No  report  of  the  small  pox  at  Duluth  from  health  of&cer  of 
city,  nor  his  name.  Please  serve  this  notice  on  him,  and  request 
a  full  report,  to  be  mailed  to  this  board  immediately.  The 
doctor  renders  himself  liable  by  not  reporting.  Ask  him  to 
furnish  the  following  data: 

1st.  Origin  of  outbreak;  name  of  first  case,  and  all  facts  as  to 
his  exposure  and  sickness. 

2d.    Steps  taken  for  his  care,  and  to  prevent  spread  of  disease. 

3d.  History  of  subsequent  cases,  and  the  steps  taken  for  their 
care. 

4th.    Bring  report  uj)  to  date." 

SECOND  OUTBREAK. 

April  27th,  Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser  telegraphed  from  Brainerd:  * 
"  One  of  our  citizens,  who  has  been  to  Duluth  and  returned 
fourteen  days  since,  has  confluent  small  pox." 
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Secretary  telegrapliecl  reply,  April  27tli: 

'^GotoDulutli;  see  Dr.  Smith;  get  facts  of  variola;  telegraph." 
April  29th,  Dr.  J.  0.  Rosser  telegraphed  frora  Braiuerd: 
'^Visited  Dulnth  according  to  instructions,  and  fixed  the  matter 
as  tight  as  wax.    The  disease  was  contracted  at  Fargo,  D.  T." 


SUMMAEY 

OF  THE  OTHER  OUTBREAKS. 
I. 

Date  of  first  report  Feb.  16,  1883 

Location  Watertown,  Carver  County 

First  case  taken  sick  Feb.  12,  1883 

Two  other  cases  March  1,  1883. 

Health  ofdcer  Dr.  A.  C.  Lewis 

l^Tumber  of  cases,  •   3 

]!!^umber  of  families  infected.   1 

l^umber  of  deaths   0 

Quarantine  raised  .'.April  1st 

II. 

Location  Shell  Lake,  Wis 

Origin  Pittsburgh,  Penn 

Date  of  first  report.  March  17,  1883,  9  A.  M 

Reporter,  Dr.  Clark,  Health  Officer,  Stillwater,  who  tele- 
graph: ''Small  pox  in  camp  on  ]^orthern  Wisconsin  Railroad; 
men  scattering  for  home." 

Same  date  secretary  telegraphed:  ''Meet  me  at  Union  Depot, 
St.  Paul,  this  afternoon." 

There  a  plan  was  arranged.  Dr.  Clark  returned;  called  meet- 
ing of  Stillwater  lumber  firms  who  were  working  the  pineries 
near  Shell  Lake.  As  a  result,  Dr.  Merrill,  on  the  twenty-second 
March,  and  himself,  on  the  twenty-third,  went  by  different  routes, 
to  meet  at  Shell  Lake,  vaccinating  the  men  as  they  went.  This 
was  successfally  accomplished,  and  April  10th  he  telegraphed: 

"All  men  in  camp  or  on  the  drive  vaccinated,  so  that  we  are 
protected." 
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In  the  meantime  the  secretary  arranged  for  co-operation  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board,  who  took  care  of  the  local  outbreak. 
But  two  cases  reached  Minnesota — at  Stillwater.  They  were 
promptly  sent  to,  the  pest  house,  and  no  others  suffered. 

HI. 

Location,  Maple  Plain,  Independent  Township,  Hennepin 
County. 

Origin  Kramer's  American  House,  Minneapolis 

Date  of  first  report  April  1,  1883 

Eeporters  Doctors  Leonard  and  Fassett 

Number  of  cases   3 

Jfumber  of  families  infection  •  •  1 

Number  of  deaths   1 

IV. 

Location  St.  Paul 

Origin  unknown 

Date  of  firt  report  April  7,  1883 

Eeporter  Dr.  D.  W.  Hand 

Number  of  cases   3 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

No  further  outbreak. 

Y. 

Location  Long  Lake,  Hennepin  County 

Origin  ^!^ot  traced 

Date  of  first  report  April  6,  1883 

Eeporter  Dr.  C.  E.  Dow 

Number  of  cases   1 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Number  of  deaths   0 

No  further  outbreak.   It  is  not  unlikely  that  exposures  to  this 

case  caused  the  outbreak  at  DoUymount,  Traverse  County,  May 

8,  1883. 

YI. 

Location  Morris,  Stevens  County 

Origin  lumber  camps 

Date  of  first  report  April  9,  1883 
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Eeporter  Dr.  Hulbart,  health,  officer 

Number  of  cases   1 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Number  of  deaths   0 

YII. 

Location  Chanhassen,  Carver  County 

Origin,  first  case  came  from  Kramer's  American  house,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Date  of  first  report  AiDril  16,  1883 

Eeporter  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis 

Number  of  cases   2 

Number  of  deaths   1 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

An  interesting  report  bearing  upon  the  period  of  infectiousness 
of  small  pox,  and  based  upon  the  study  of  this  outbreak,  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dunn  of  Shakopee  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary,  and  is  herewith  submitted. 

VIIL 

Location  Wabasha,  Wabasha  County 

Origin  Wisconsin 

Date  of  first  report  April  25,  1883 

Eeporter  Dr.  Low,  health  officer 

Number  of  cases   5 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Number  of  deaths   1 

Secretary  was  telegraphed  for,  doubt  having  been  expressed  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis. 
The  first  case  was  confluent  variola. 

The  measures  taken  were  successfal  in  limiting  the  outbreak 
to  the  family  in  which  it  originated. 

IX. 

Location  Brainerd 

Origin      Fargo,  D.  T. 

Date  of  first  case,  :  April  27th,  1883 

Eeporter,  Dr.  J.  C.  Eosser. 
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Number  of  cases,   1. 

^N^umber  of  deaths,   0. 

Number  of  families  infected,   1. 

X. 

Location,  Dolly  mount,  Traverse  County. 

Origin,  Long  Lake  or  Minneapolis. 

Date  of  first  report,  May  8tli,  1883 

Eeporter,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Holden,  health  officer. 

Xumber  of  cases,   13. 

Number  of  deaths,   2. 


Number  of  families  infected,   2. 

The  local  board  of  health  organized,  health  officer  appointed 
and  proper  measures  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Quarantine  was  raised  and  epidemic  ended  June  22d. 


XL 

Location,  Frankfort  (St.  Michaels),  Wright  County. 

Origin,  unknown. 

Date  first  case  sick,  May  2d,  1883. 

Date  first  case  died,  May  11th,  1883. 

Disease  not  recognized  till  May  11th,  day  of  death.  No  action 
taken  by  local  board  till  May  23d,  when  Dr.  Pinault,  Osseo,  first 
saw  the  cases. 

Date  of  report,  May  24th. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  Pinault  (afterwards)  health  officer. 

First  report  (telegraph) : 

" Seventeen  cases  variola  St.  Michaels;  many  refuse  vaccina- 
tion; send  instructions." 

Same  date  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Leonard  to  visit  and  re- 
port, who,  same  date,  visited  Dr.  Pinault,  Osseo,  and  the  28th 
went  into  the  infected  district  from  Elk  River  with  Dr.  Scoboria. 
He  reported  (telegraph)  "twenty  cases  and  three  deaths;  mat- 
ters bad  enough,  will  pobably  be  worse." 

May  29th,  secretary  went  into  infected  district  from  Osseo  with 
Dr.  Pinault;  visited  and  organized  every  local  board  in  infected 
63 
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district;  after  much  trouble,  induced  the  local  board  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Frankfort  to  set  the  example  of  accepting  vac- 
cination, and  there  was  much  less  trouble  afterwards. 

Dr.  C.  Q.  Scoboria  was  appointed  health  officer  at  Otsego,  and 
both  he  and  Dr.  Pinault  served  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns. 

The  final  result  was: 

In  Frankfort: 

Cases,  

Families  infected,  

Deaths,   ^• 

XII. 

In  Otsego: 

Cases,   ^* 

Families  infected,   ^• 

Deaths,   ^• 

XIII. 

In  Elk  Eiver,  Sherburne  County,  health  officer  Dr.  X.  K.  Whit- 
timore:  ^ 

Cases,  

Families  infected,  

Deaths,   ^' 

XIV. 

In  Corcoran,  Hennepin  County  : 

Cases,  

Families  infected,   ^' 

Deaths,  •-  

XY. 

In  Hassan,  Hennepin  County:  ^ 

Cases,   ^* 

Families  infected,   ^ 

Deaths,  

XVI. 

In  Greenwood,  Hennepin  County:  ^ 

Cases,   ^' 

Families  infected,   ^ 

Deaths,  •  
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Grand  total: 

Cases,   76. 

Families  infected,   23. 

Deaths,   8. 

Quarantine  raised  Jnly  14tli. 

Total  duration,  two  months  and  fourteen  days. 

XVII. 

Location,  Leaf  Mountain,  Otter  Tail  County. 

Origin,  on  ship -board. 

Date  of  first  report,  June  10th,  1883.  . 

Eeporter,  Dr.  Titcomb,  Evansville,  Douglas  County. 

i^'umber  of  cases,   4. 

]N"umber  of  families  infected,   2. 

Number  of  deaths,   0. 

No  help  was  given  to  Dr.  Titcomb  by  the  local  board  of  health. 
Quarantine  raised  July  26,  1883. 

XYIII. 

Location,  St.  Paul. 

Origin,  unknown. 

Date  of  first  report,  June  28th,  1883. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Hoyt,  health  officer. 

Number  of  cases,   10. 

Number  of  deaths,   4. 

Number  of  families  infected,   — . 

XIX. 

Location,  Munson,  Stearns  County. 

Origin,  unknown. 

Date  of  first  report,  Oct.  16,  1883. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  health  officer. 

Number  of  cases,   3. 

Number  of  families  infected,   1. 

Number  of  deaths,    0. 

XX. 

Location,  Hallock,  Kittson  County. 

Origin,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Date  of  first  report,  November  18th,  1883. 
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Eeporter,  P-  Eckland,  station  agent,  Hallock. 

Number  of  cases,   1* 

Number  of  families  infected,   1- 

Number  of  deaths,   ^• 

XXI. 

Location,  

Origin;  ship-board. 

Pg^^g  December,  1883. 

Eeporter,  ^r.  H.  F.  Hoyt,  health  officer. 

Number  of  cases,   ^• 

Number  of  families  infected,  1- 

Number  of  deaths,  •  •  •  •  •  ^• 


WATEETOWN,  OAEVEE  COUNTY,  MINN. 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTS. 

First  report  (on  inquiry  by  secretary): 

Date,  Feb.  15,  1883  (telegraph  to  Dr.  Hand). 
Eeporter,  Ernest  Hamlin. 
Number  of  cases,  one  (L.  H.). 

First  case,  L.  H. 

Place  of  exposure,  not  given. 
Date  taken  sick,  Feb.  5,  1883. 

Total  during  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected  •   ^ 

Number  of  families  quarantined   1 

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

Last  report  March  1st. 

Attending  physician.  Dr.  A.  C.  Lewis. 

DETAILS. 

Feb.  15.  1883,  Dr.  Hand  notified  by  telegram  from  Ernest 
Hamlin  of  existence  of  one  case,  Levi  Halgurs,  of  confluent  small 
pox,  in  care  of  Dr.  A.  0.  Lewis,  by  direction  of  town  board: 

Prospects  of  another  case;  will  inform."  Dr.  Hand  forwarded 
to  secretary. 
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February  16th,  secretary  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Lewis  for  inform- 
ation. 

February  18th,  Dr.  Lewis  wrote:  Telegram  received  yester- 
day. Have  now  one  case  a  mile  from  village.  The  house  away 
from  main  road;  no  trouble  in  quarantine;  no  one  has  had  con- 
tact with  patient  but  family  and  myself  since  the  first  day  of 
fever,  the  fifth  of  February;  other  members  of  the  family  vac- 
cinated. Send  instructions  as  to  care  of  sick  and  disinfection  of 
persons  and  property." 

February  22d,  secretary  replied  and  sent  instructions. 

Dr.  Lewis  replied  February  23d:  ''Patient  convalescing.  No 
new  cases;  vaccination  taking  well;  some  feeling  sick  from  that 
cause.  Family  live  in  two  rooms,  and  fumigation  will  be  very 
difficult.  "Why  not  some  other  way?  Will  report  more  cases  if 
they  occur." 

February  26th,  Dr.  Lewis  wrote:  "Two  more  of  family  down 
with  variola,  or  varioloid  I  suppose  it  should  be  called;  vaccin- 
ation seemed  to  have  worked  Avell,  their  arms  quite  bad;  erup- 
tion appeared  Friday,  23d,  and  is  slight.  Pustules  do  not  seem 
to  fill  well.  Patients  feel  well;  appetite  good,  etc. ;  in  first  patient 
desquamation  almost  perfect." 

Secretary  wrote,  February  28th:  "Cases  are  varioloid;  indi- 
cations of  their  fate  if  they  had  not  been  vaccinated;  not  likely 
to  be  much  sick,  but  should  be  quarantined  as  closely  as  the 
worst  cases.  In  convalescence  use  baths  freely  every  night,  fol- 
lowed by  an  unction  with  cosmoline;  should  keep  all  together 
until  ready  to  discharge  the  lot." 

March  1st,  Dr.  Lewis  wrote:  "No  new  cases;  others  doing 
well."  Inquires  as  to  disinfection  of  the  log  house  and  the  fees 
which  ought  to  be  paid  him,  etc.  No  further  reports  from  the 
case  received. 


SMALL  POX  RESUME  IN  NORTHWEST  WISCONSIN. 

Reported  here  as  illustrating  methods  of  co-operation  between 
States  where,  as  in  this  instance,  the  danger  was  greatest  in  an 
adjoining  State  to  the  one  in  which  the  disease  first  appeared. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report  (telegram). 
Date,  March  17,  1883. 
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Eeporter,  Dr.  Clark,  health  officer  of  Stillwater. 

Number  of  cases  not  given. 

Quarantine  established  at  Stillwater. 

First  case:  Taken  sick  March  7th 5  origin,  Pennsylvania. 

One  case  at  Stillwater;  put  in  pest  house  March  16th.  An- 
other case,  April  6th,  arrived  at  Stillwater  and  was  put  in  pest 
house. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

March  17,  1883,  7  A.  M.,  health  officer  of  Stillwater  telegraphs: 
Small  pox  broke  out  in  camps  onN'orth  Wisconsin  Eailroad; 
be  on  the  look-out.  Men  are  are  scattering  for  home.  Quaran- 
tine established  here." 

Secretary  replied,  March  17th: 

' '  In  what  camps,  and  how  many  cases Meet  me  at  St.  Paul 
Union  Depot,  2:25  to-day.  Answer." 

Secretary  notified  by  telegraph  health  officers  of  Wabasha, 
Winona,  St.  Paul,  and  Dr.  Rosser,  at  Brainerd. 

Same  date  and  hour,  March  17th,  notified  secretary  State 
board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  asking  him  to  investigate  im- 
mediately and  answer  what  stej^s  he  had  taken. 

Same  date,  secretary  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Health  replied: 
''Have  telegrajDhed  Dr.  Hoegh  to  act  for  this  board." 

Same  date.  Dr.  Hoegh  telegraphed:  'Will  leave  for  North 
Wisconsin  E.  E.  to-morrow  night.  Leave  statement  of  affairs  at 
depot  if  inconvenient  to  meet  me."    (He  did  not  come.) 

Health  officer  of  Stillwater  replied:  'Will  meet  you  at  St. 
Paul,  2:25.    Two  camps  affected,  as  far  as  we  know  of." 

Under  date,  March  16th,  Dr.  Clark,  health  officer  of  Still- 
water, wrote:  "Small  pox  has  appeared  in  Montgomery's  camp 
near  Shell  Lake,  Burnett  County,  Wisconsin.  Man  broken  out 
with  disease  came  as  far  as  Hudson  on  14th  and  was  returned  by 
authorities  to  Shell  Lake  where  he  is  now  in  hospital.  A  man 
from  same  camp,  wbo  had  been  in  company  with  this  patient, 
came  to  Stillwater  ai^plying  to  City  Hospital  for  treatment  for  a 
bitten  finger.  Having  received  notice  from  Shell  Lake  we  sent 
the  man  to  the  pest  house  for  quarantine,  although  showing  no 
signs  of  the  disease.  I  telegraphed  Dr.  C.  P.  Johnson,  of  Hudson, 
as  to  what  had  been  done  about  quarantining  the  camp,  who  re- 
plied: 'Dr.  Pearly  has  been  notified  to  have  authorities  quaran- 
tine Montgomery's  camp.'  I  fear,  as  the  camp  is  about  breaking 
up,  that  many  who  have  been  exposed  will  scatter  to  their  homes, 
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carrying  infection  with  them.  We  shall  quarantine  all  coming 
from  that  camp^  if  possible,  which  will  be  very  difficult,  and  I  fear 
we  may  have  some  cases  from  there  yet.  Your  advice  or  pres- 
ence would  be  appreciated.  Want  to  hear  from  you  immed- 
iately." 

Secretary  met  Drs.  Clark  and  Johnson  in  St.  Paul  on  March 
17th,  and  arranged  for  systematic  observation  of  the  infected 
district  in  Wisconsin. 

Under  date  March  18th,  secretary  wrote  a  note,  to  be  given  to 
Dr.  Hoegh  as  he  passed  the  Eed  Wing  depot,  giving  the  facts,  so 
far  as  known  to  him,  of  the  matter,  adding  the  information 
learned  in  St.  Paul  on  the  seventeenth  from  Drs.  Johnson  and 
Clark:  "There  were  two  cases  — one  from  Montgomery's  camp, 
at  Shell  Lake,  and  the  other  from  a  camp  ten  miles  beyond  Cable, 
on  the  ^^Torth  Wisconsin  Railroad.  The  first  was  sent  back  to 
Shell  Lake,  the  second  went  to  Eau  Claire.  Very  likely  the 
settlement  around  Shell  Lake  Station  is  infected,  as  the  case  was 
at  large  there  some  time  after  eruption.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  he 
brought  the  infection  from  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  came  about 
two  weeks  before  he  broke  out.  The  other  case,  above  Cable, 
seems  not  to  have  been  out  of  his  camp  for  many  weeks.  It  is 
possible  that  his  infection  came  from  Duluth,  but  we  have  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  that.  I  advise  that  you  visit  Shell 
Lake  and  camp  above  Cable  yourself.  The  lumbermen  fear 
quarantine  and  vaccination  as  interfering  with  business  and  dis- 
abling the  men.  A  personal  inspection  will  enable  you  to  know, 
and  there  is  no  other  way;  and  the  railroad  surgeons  are  on  the 
side  of  lumbermen,  if  it  conies  to  active  measures.  When  you 
get  to  St.  Paul  telegraph  Dr.  Clark,  Stillwater,  to  meet  you  at 
the  Junction,  who  Avill  give  you  latest  information  as  to  the 
co-operation  to  be  gotten  of  the  lumber  firms." 

March  17th,  Secretary  State  Board,  Wisconsin,  wrote: 
"  Thanks  for  telegrams;  chairman  local  board  of  Shell  Lake, 
telegraphs:  'but  one  case,  four  miles  from  town;  came  from  camp 
fourteen  miles  out;  supposed  to  have  contracted  small  pox  from 
second  hand  clothing  which  he  had  bought ;  is  recently  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  case,  the  camp,  the  hotel  in  which  he 
stopped  when  he  first  came  from  camp,  are  all  quarantined  and 
all  quiet.'  If  necessary  Dr.  Hoegh  or  myself  will  go.  Judge 
matters  are  now  in  satisfactory  shape." 
.  On  March  18th,  Dr.  Hoegh  notified  the  secretary  of  this  board 
that  he  had  not  gone,  not  considering  it  necessary. 
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March  20th,  Dr.  Clark,  health  officer  of  Stillwater,  writes: 
'^Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  meeting  yesterday  morning;  I 
made  a  statement  to  them;  they  requested  the  Lumbermen's  Board 
of  Trade  to  take  steps  at  a  meeting  which  convenes  to-day.  Two 
lumbermen,  present  yesterday,  would  have  sent  a  physician  off 
this  morning,  but  I  advised  them  to  wait  till  we  could  get  more 
help  in  the  way  of  men  familiar,  interested  and  of  influence  in 
that  region.  A  committee  was  sent  to  the  railroad  superintend- 
ent, who  offered  every  facility  in  his  power.  The  men  are  camp- 
ing out  of  the  woods  on  the  drives,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
catch  them.  The  opportunity  was  lost  when  the  Wisconsin 
authorities  failed  to  place  an  inspector  at  Shell  Lake.  Johnson, 
of  Hudson,  answered  a  telegram  of  inquiry  yesterday  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  At  Shell  Lake,  vaccinating  as  fast  as  they  can  get  virus.  Four 
men  left  infected  canip  Friday,  two  going  to  St.  Croix  Falls,  and 
two  to  Tract  Lake.  I  hear  the  balance  are  about  to  leave;  no 
sickness  at  Drummond.  Swede  girl  who  left  Shell  Lake  and  went 
to  Cable  is  at  large.  Every  body  near  Shell  Lake  should  be  vac- 
cinated.' We  inspect  all  incoming  trains.  I  may  go  up  with  the 
party.  Another  case  reported  in  vicinity  of  Shell  Lake  yester- 
day, showing  that  the  first  man  must  have  brought  infection  with 
him.  The  history  of  that  case  given  by  the  man  here  in  quaran- 
tine, is:  'that  this  man  and  the  sick  one  hired  out  at  Stillwater, 
Saturday,  February  24th;  that  they  got  to  Montgomery's  camp 
on  the  25th,  Sunday;  the  man  was  taken  sick  on  the  7th  of  March; 
broke  out  on  9th;  came  to  Shell  Lake  on  10th;  remained  at  hotel 
until  the  14th;  went  to  Hudson  on  14th,  and  was  returned  as  you 
know.  He  stated  that  he  had  left  Pennsylvania  about  ten  days 
before  reaching  Stillwater,  stopping  a  few  days  on  the  route,  two 
or  three  days  at  Hastings,  Minn.'  I  doubt  if  the  so-called  Drum- 
mond case  is  genuine.  Wisconsin  board  must  have  a  man  on 
the  ground  permanently  before  they  get  through  with  this  mat- 
ter." 

March  23d,  secretary  of  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  writes: 
' 'Chairman  local  board  of  Shell  Lake  telegraphs  to-day:  'Every 
thing  in  good  shape;  all  exposed  parties  vaccinated  and  suspicious 
places  quarantined ;  no  prospects  of  more  cases. '  Sorry  Dr.  Hoegh 
did  not  go;  telegrams  were  so  assuring  that  it  did  not  seem  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  physician  at  Shell  Lake,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  is  an  intelligent  man.  The  original  case  is  in  quarantine 
remote  from  the  village." 
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March  22d,  Dr.  Clark,  health  officer  of  Stillwater,  reports: 
"Saw  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hudson,  yesterday.  Had  been  whole 
length  of  line  on  engine.  They  found  nothing  at  Drnmmond. 
Man  from  there  had  been  held  for  some  days;  had  a  breaking  out 
on  his  hand;  showed  no  other  signs  of  sickness.  Dr.  Merrill  left 
here  this  morning  to  vaccinate  in  vicinity  of  Shell  Lake,  com- 
mencing below.  I  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Taylor's  Falls  and 
strike  in  above.  We  shall  meet  at  Shell  Lake  Sunday  or  Mon- 
day. It  seems  as  though  we  should  hear  of  further  outbreaks 
to-morrow." 

Under  date  March  27th,  secretary  of  this  board  wrote  to  sec- 
retary of  State  Board  of  Wisconsin: 

"We  look  closer  to  small  pox  than  you  do.  We  persuaded 
two  physicians  to  visit  the  camps  and  vaccinate  around  Shell 
Lake.  These  doctors  return  to-day  and  report  five  cases  in  Shell 
Lake  up  to  this  date.  The  men  are  coming  out,  and  we  shall 
watch  them  as  they  come  into  our  State,  and  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  the  matter  at  Shell  Lake." 

Under  date  March  30th,  secretary  State  Board  of  Wisconsin 
replies: 

"Favor  at  hand.  We  are  doing  best  we  can  to  restrict  small 
pox.  If  you  are  doing  better  we  are  ready  to  congratulate  you, 
and  rejoice  in  it."  Detailing  events  as  hitherto  related,  he  goes 
on  to  say:  ''Dr.  Pearly  visited  that  camp  and  vaccinated  every 
man  in  it,  and  kept  them  there,  where  they  are  now  all  well; 
but  before  he  w^ent  there,  and  before  the  men  kncAV  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  man  who  had  gone  away,  one  man  had  left  camp 
and  gone  to  Stillwater.  Dr.  Pearly  notified  city  physician  of 
Stillwater,  describing  him,  and  he  is  in  quarantine  there.  The 
hotel  was  fully  exposed,  was  put  under  quarantine,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  quarantine  has  been  effective.  One  family  had  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  it  while  the  man  was  sick  there;  result^ 
five  cases  in  hotel  and  one  in  family.  Dr.  Hoegh,  who  on  ac- 
count of  telegrams  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  on  17th,  has 
gone,  and  I  think  he  is  there  now.  He  will  correct  anything 
that  is  wrong." 

Under  date  April  6th,  Dr.  Clark,  health  ofldcer  of  Stillw  ater, 
reports: 

"One  case  of  small  pox  from  infected  region  is  in  our  pest 
house;  came  into  town  in  the  afternoon;  spent  his  time  in  vari- 
ous saloons  until  10  P.  M.,  when  he  went  to  a  room  frequented 
by  'late  drunks'  and  turned  in.    I  did  not  hear  of  him  until  the 
64 
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next  afternoon,  when  a  policeman  told  me  that  there  was  a  man 
from  Shell  Lake  at  this  room  who«  seemed  to  be  sick.  I  found 
him  in  high  fever,  and  that  he  had  had  a  chill  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. I  had  him  taken  to  the  pest  house  immediately.  I  had 
the  room  fumigated  and  closed.  The  men  who  had  slept  there 
the  night  before  had  scattered  in  the  morning,  and  no  one  knew 
Avho  or  where  they  were. 

This  man  broke  out  on  the  Friday  following  the  Tuesday  on 
which  he  had  the  chill;  I  hope,  gave  the  disease  to  no  one  else. 
The  authorities  at  Shell  Lake  let  these  men  out  upon  us  without 
any  warning,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout." 

Same  date  (April  6th)  secretary  enclosed  copy  of  above  letter 
to  Dr.  Reeves,  secretary  Wisconsin  State  Board,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  complaint. 

Under  date  April  8th,  he  replied: 

'^I  foward  the  letters  of  Dr.  Clark  to  Dr.  Hoegh,  who  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  infected  persons 
from  Shell  Lake.  Up  to  the  sixth  no  new  case  had  developed 
outside  the  infected  family;  but  two  other  persons  were  known 
to  be  slightly  ill,  and  were  closely  watched.  Have  written  the 
newly  elected  chairman  of  local  board  Dr.  Clark's  complaint  and 
asking  him  to  prevent  the  cause." 

Under  date  April  10th  Dr.  Clark,  health  officer  of  Stillwater, 
acknowledges  receipt  of  telegram  as  to  vaccinating  men  going 
upon  the  drive: 

''Received  letter  from  Dr.  Reeves  this  morning  caused  by  your 
letter  inclosing  mine  of  sixth,  asking  my  views  on  the  situation. 
I  will  give  them  as  to  the  attempt  to  padlock  the  stable  after  the 
horse  has  got  out.  All  the  men  were  vaccinated  before  going  on 
the  drive;  Dr.  Merrill  and  myself  vaccinated  in  the  .  woods  of 
Shell  Lake  all  who  are  to  remain  on  the  drive.  C.  Nelson  &  Co. 
of  this  city  have  taken  the  contract  to  drive  all  the  logs  on  the 
stream  in  that  vicinity,  so  that  this  section  will  be  well  cared  for. 
Dr.  Merrill  had  already  been  up  in  the  woods  on  the  Minnesota 
side,  so  that  our  lumbermen  in  all  directions  are  well  vaccinated." 

Under  date  April  10th  Dr.  Hoegh,  member  representing  State 
Board  of  Health,  Wisconsin,  at  Shell  Lake,  writes  from  La 
Crosse: 

''The  quarantine  at  Shell  Lake  was  very  defective  in  the  be- 
ginning; people  there  and  those  going  through  very  slightly 
inclined  to  obey  local  authorities.  Since  my  visit  they  have 
acted  with  more  energy. 
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Two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  went  there  (March  27th). 
^^"0  new  cases  have  occurred  there  except  one  case  in  quarantine 
in  an  isolated  house. 

' '  One  of  my  suggestions  was  one  which  you  mentioned  in  your 
letter  to  Dr.  Eeeves  of  April  8th,  to  keep  suspected  persons 
under  strict  observation  for  two  weeks.  We  established  an 
observation  camp  where  for  two  weeks  this  was  done.  Five  per- 
sons were  in  quarantine." 


MAPLE  PLAIN^,  I^sTDEPENDENCE  TOWISTSHIP,  HENNE- 

PIN^  COUNTY. 


First  case,  J.  H. 

Exposed  at  Minneapolis  (American  House). 

Date  of  attack,  April  1st. 

Date  of  death,  April  16th. 

First  visit  by  physician,  April  5th. 

Totals  during  epidemic: 

^^^umber  of  cases   3 

Number  of  deaths   1 

Number  of  families  infected     1 

Number  of  families  quarantined   1 

Attending  physician,  Dr.  Fassett,  Eocktbrd,  Hennepin  county. 


April  14th,  notice  received  at  office  of  State  board  of  three 
cases  of  small  pox  at  Maple  Plain. 

Secretary  had  telegraphed  on  Ai3ril  12th. 

Ax)ril  17th,  S.  Briley,  chairman  of  board,  reports  that  man 
died  on  16th;  buried  on  premises;  disinfection  i^erformed,  etc. 

On  April  18th,  secretary  asked  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Minneapolis, 
to  go  up  and  investigate. 

April  20th,  Dr.  Leonard  writes  from  Maple  Plain:  ''Am  look- 
ing after  variola  here.    Find  everything  has  been  done  i^roperly 


SUMMARY. 


First  report  (on  inquiry  by  secretary) : 

Date  

Reporter  

Number  of  cases  


April  14,  1883. 


o 
O 
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except  the  reporting  of  the  facts  to  our  board;  that  will  be  done 
immediately. 

James  Hutchinson  brought  the  disease  from  Minneapolis,  April 
1st.  Patient  died  April  16th,  and  next  day  was  buried  on  the 
premises;  the  authorities  would  not  permit  of  public  funeral. 
Two  other  cases  of  varioloid  in  the  same  house  doing  welL 
House  half  a  mile  from  others,  on  unfrequented  road;  no  school 
in  session;  vaccination  general." 

April  23d,  Dr.  Fassett,  of  Eockford,  in  charge  of  case  at  Maple 
Plain,  Independence  Township,  reports:  ''I  saw  the  case  on 
the  fifth.  Had  slight  eruption  on  cheek  and  other  parts  of  body, 
which  sister  remarked  was  similar  to  one  prevailing  at  Long 
Lake,  from  which  she  herself  had  suffered.  Did  not  pronounce  it 
small  pox;  returned  next  day  and  decided  it  to  be  so.  Notified 
town  board,  etc.  There  are  three  members  of  this  family  — 
two  brothers  and  sister.  The  patient  had  not  been  vaccinated^ 
the  sister  and  other  brother  had.  April  10th,  a  nurse  was  pro- 
cured from  city  hospital,  and  at  this  date  the  sister  was  attacked 
with  varioloid,  and  on  twelfth  the  other  brother.  The  older 
brother  died  on  the  fifteenth;  the  other  two  convalescent  on  that 
date." 

Secretary  wrote  for  more  details,  April  24th,  to  Dr.  Fassett. 

April  26th,  Dr.  Fassett  replied:  Am  not  the  health  officer^ 
Maple  Plain  is  in  the  Township  of  Independence.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson exposed  while  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  brick  hotel  on  First 
Street,  called  the  American  House,  and  kept  by  a  man  named 
Kramer.  Several  cases  have  occurred  at  that  hotel.  Eevaccin- 
ation  and  vaccination  have  been  going  on  rapidly  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  Animal  virus  has  failed  in  many 
instances;  other  physicians  are  complaining.  House  was  thor- 
oughly disinfected  by  order  of  authorities.    No  more  cases." 


LONG  LAKE,  MEDINA  TOWNSHIP,  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report  (of&cial): 
Date,  April  19,  1883. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  C.  E.  Dow,  Minnetonka  Mills,  Hennepin  County. 
Number  of  cases,  one,  S.  F. 
Number  of  families  infected,  one, 
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First  case,  S.  F. : 

Date  taken  sick,  April  6th,  1883. 


Date  quarantined,  April  8tli. 
Source  of  infection,  St.  Paul,(!) 

Total: 

^^^umber  of  cases   1 

]^umber  of  families  infected   1 

Kumber  of  families  quarantined   1 

Last  report  April  28tli. 

Physician,  Dr.  Dow. 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Secretary  wrote,  April  14th,  to  Dr.  0.  E.  Dow,  inquiring 
about  small  pox  at  Long  Lake  Station.  In  reply  Dr.  Dow  wrote, 
April  19th: 

' '  Samuel  Fogleson,  of  Long  Lake,  came  down  with  varioloid 
on  the  sixth  of  April.  I  saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh; 
quarantined  on  the  eighth.  Eruption  appeared  on  the  eighth, 
Case  uncomplicated,  l^o  other  case  near  that  I  know  of.  Up 
to  fifteenth  doing  well." 

April  18th,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Minneapolis, 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  matter. 

April  25th,  Dr.  Dow  reports: 

"Every  step  has  been  taken  to  disinfect  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing in  the  entire  house.  Patient  caught  the  disease  by  being  in 
contact  with  or  in  company  with  a  man  who  reported  himself  a 
machine  agent  from  St.  Paul." 

Under  date  April  28th,  Dr.  Dow  reports: 

"  Uncertain  as  to  origin  of  disease.  Patient  is  well  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  further  trouble  in  the  family." 


MOEEIS,  STEVEI^S  COU^s^TY,  MIN^. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

Date,  April  13,  1883. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  H.  L.  Hubbard,  Morris,  Stevens  County. 
I^umber  of  cases,  one. 
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First  case,  J.  M. 

Origin,  ]3ineries  near  Aitkin  or  Grand  Eapids,  hotel. 

Date  of  attack,  

Date  of  first  visit  by  x)hysician,  April  9tli. 

Date  qnarantine  began,  April  9,  1883. 
Totals  during  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases   1 

Number  of  deaths   1 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


Number  of  houses  infected,  one  (quarantined,  boarding  house). 

Under  date  April  13,  1883,  Dr.  H.  L.  Hubbard,  health  of&cer, 
Morris,  Stevens  County,  reports  a  case  of  small  ]jox,  J.  M. : 

^'Returned  from  pineries  near  Aitkin  ten  days  since.  On 
ninth  we  were  notified  that  he  had  the  disease,  and  immediately 
removed  him  to  the  pest  house  and  gave  him  j)roper  attention. 
The  boarding  house  where  he  was,  has  been  quarantined  and 
every  precaution  taken.  All  not  recently  vaccinated  urged  to 
be  so  protected;  schools  are  closed  for  the  present." 

Secretary  replied,  April  14th: 

^' As  you  can  prevent  children  from  infected  houses,  from  at- 
tending school,  and  have  the  power  of  quarantine,  I  advise  you 
to  open  the  schools  to  all  vaccinated  children.  You  will  thus 
secure  more  vaccination  and  so  better  protection.  Find  out  the 
camp  the  i^atient  came  from,  date,  if  he  was  offered  or  accepted 
vaccination,  what  physician  did  it,  and  every  fact  to  enable  me 
to  trace  the  responsibility.    I  send  you  circulars  on  small  pox." 

On  April  20th,  Dr.  Hubbard  replied: 

"No  more  cases.  The  patient  was  ''toting"  in  the  woods  for 
different  parties;  stopped  in  a  hotel  in  Grand  Rapids  (where 
small  pox  had  been),  kept  by  J.  Casey  for  W.  B.  &  Co.  of  Aitkin; 
came  to  this  place  in  comx^any  with  one  Thomas  Church  Avho  had 
stopped  at  same  hotel;  while  they  journeyed  in  company  he  was 
broken  out,  April  22d." 

No  further  report. 
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OHANHASSEK  TOWNSHIP,  CARVER  CO.,  MIXN. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

Date,  April  21,  1883. 

Reporter,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis,  Chaska. 

^J'umber  cases  reported,  one. 
First  case,  young  lady,  A.  W. 

Origin,  Kramer's  hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Date  attacked,  April  16th. 

Date  first  visited  by  physician,  April  21st. 

Died,  April  24th. 
Exposures  to  first  case. 

April  14th,  at  a  dance,  forty-two  persons,  and  visitors  to  family 
of  patient. 
Total  during  epidemic: 

I^umber  quarantined,  every  one  exposed. 

Number  of  cases  •     ^ 

Number  of  deaths  •   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected  (quarantined)   1 

Health  officer,  Dr.  E.H.  Lewis. 

Attending  i^hysician.  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

April  21st,  1883,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis  writes  from  Chaska:  ''Have 
one  case  confluent  small  pox  under  treatment.  Patient,  a  young 
lady  on  a  visit  from  Minneapolis  where  no  doubt  she  was  exposed 
and  contracted  the  disease.  A  large  number  of  persons  have 
been  exposed  by  the  visits  around  the  neighborhood  and  attend- 
ing a  dance  while  she  was  having  the  primary  fever  at  the  time, 
besides  other  members  of  the  family  have  intermingled  freely, 
the  nurse  sleeping  with  the  other  children.  I  want  some  vaccine 
immediately.  Have  telegraphed  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with- 
out success.  Send  some  or  inform  where  it  can  be  got,  quick. 
Send  copy  of  laws  governing  boards  of  health.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible in  the  country  to  get  boards  to  quarantine  contagious 
disease." 

Secretary  replied  on24th,  first  bytelegraph:  "Have  sentvac- 
cine  C.  O.  D.  from  Lambie  &  Bethune,  St.  Paul."  And  wrote: 
"Your  note  of  21st,  mailed 22nd,  reached  me  last  night;  better 
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have  telegraphed:  'One  case  variola;  send  vaccine  and  instruc- 
tions.' 4-S  it  is,  valuable  time  has  been  lost.  Have  telegraphed 
and  ordered  virus  and  sent  laws  at  earliest  moment.  Have  in- 
structed Dr.  Dunn,  of  Shakopee,  who  has  had  large  experience 
with  me,  to  visit  and  co-operate  with  you.  He  Avill  aid  you  in 
every  way  in  his  power.  Of  course  the  patient  and  family  are 
quarantined  and  family  vaccinated. ' ' 

Same  date  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  James  H.  Dunn,  Shakoj)ee: 
^  ' Visit  Chaska.  See  Dr.  Lewis.  Insist  on  immediate  organization 
and  operation  of  local  board.  Have  Dr.  Lewis  appointed  health 
of&cer,  if  he  will  serve.  Make  thorough  investigation;  first,  of  the 
origin  of  disease  and  number  of  cases;  second,  care  of  existing 
cases;  third,  have  board  quarantine  all  suspectedjyemoii^  till  vaccin- 
ation works  or  time  tells  the  story.  Eeport  their  action  in  detail, 
so  that  I  can  judge  accurately  of  the  present  and  future.  Urge 
vaccination.  Save  and  use  humanized  virus.  Act  as  my  deputy 
and  as  inspector  for  this  board.  I  rely  uj^on  prompt  and  discreet 
action.  Show  this  letter  to  Dr.  Lewis  and  local  board.  See  my 
letter  to  him  and  return  Dr.  Lewis'  letter,  which  I  enclose,  to 
me  with  your  report." 

April  25th  Dr.  Dunn  wrote:  "Received  your  letter  last  night. 
Left  early  this  morning  for  infected  district  at  farm-house  of 
Carl  Waldvogle,  seven  miles  from  Chaska  and  from  Shakopee,  in 
townshii3  Chanhassen,  and  on  border  of  Lake  Township.  Patient 
is  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age  with  severe  confluent  small  pox.  In 
house  are  four  others,  two  adults  and  boy  and  girl  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  each.  ^sTever  vaccinated  till  last  Sunday.  The 
girl  returned  from  Minneapolis  April  14th.  The  same  even- 
ing she  attended  a  country  dance  at  a  neighbor's,  two  miles  off, 
where  were  forty -five  persons.  She  felt  bad  at  the  dance  and 
was  next  day  confined  to  her  bed.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  subsequent  exposure  of  neighbors,  except  the  family  of  Mr. 
Kals,  who  reside  one  mile  distant,  in  Lake  Township,  w  ith  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  staid  two  hours  in  the  kitchen  at  Wald- 
vogle, said  liouse  being  in  northeast  corner  of  section  7,  town- 
ship Chanhassen,  and  Kals  in  Section  12,  township  Lake.  Chair- 
man of  Chanhassen,  had  already  visited  the  case  and  declared  no 
further  exi3ense  necessary  ;  but  with  assistance  of  county  attorney 
brought  him  to  time  and  had  Dr.  Lewis  appointed  health  officer, 
also  organized  Lake  Township  board  of  health,  and  returned  late 
this  evening.  To-morrow  will  visit  and  quarantine  all  who  at- 
tended that  dance,,  some  of  whom  live  in  Hennepin  County. 
Will  report  fufly  to-naorrow  or  next  day." 
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Review  of  facts: 

Girl  returned  from  Minneapolis  April  14tli. 

Forty -five  exposed  by  her  at  a  dance  on  e^  ening  of  fonrteentli. 

Patient  visited  by  Dr.  Lewis  April  19tli. 

Reported  to  Dr.  Hewitt  on  April  21st. 

Kals'  family  exposed  on  April  23d. 

Visited  by  Dr.  Dunn  of  April  25tli. 

April  27tli,  following  notice  was  served  on  Dr.  Lewis:  ''Com- 
plaint lias  been  made  to  village  board  of  your  action  in  taking- 
charge  of  a  case  of  small  pox.  In  the  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity you  are  requested  to  stay  out  of  town,  or  to  use  more  precau- 
tion than  you  have  done  heretofore;  complaint  is  i^ouring  in  from 
all  quarters" — which  complaint  was  forwarded  to  secretary  by 
Dr.  Dunn  with  following  endorsement:  Doctor  thinks  the  vil- 
lage of  Chaska,  not  he,  should  be  quarantined,  as  they  have  no 
health  officer  and  the  town  is  in  bad  sanitary  condition.  Will 
write  you  himself,  so  he  says." 

May  1st,  Dr.  Dunn  reports:  "^^o  more  cases  of  small  pox  to 
date;  think  we  shall  have  no  more  trouble;  will  make  final  report 
in  a  few  days. 

May  6th,  Dr.  Duim  writes: 

''Dr.  Lewis  reports  to-day  one  new  case  at  Waldvogle;  both 
town  boards  discharged  him  on  30th  ult.  ]^>^othing  was  heard  ^ 
from  district  till  yesterday ;  the  four  inmates  of  the  house  wei'e 
all  vaccinated  by  Dr.  L.,  and  the  vaccine  worked  well  on  the  girl; 
she  is  believed  to  be  fully  protected ;  the  boy  has  a  mild  vario- 
loid: the  old  man  and  woman  are  probably  safe,  as  the  vaccina- 
tion did  not  iDorl'  mjicJi.  He  reports  all  his  vaccination  as  doing 
well;  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  the  neighbors  to  obey  quaran- 
tine of  the  family;  I  have  suggested  arresting  willful  trespassers. 
I  leave  with  the  doctor  for  infected  house  at  once;  anticipate 
trouble  in  getting  the  local  board  to  appoint  a  health  officer 
again,  as  they  fear  expense,  and  believe  that  there  is  considerble 
humbug  about  the  matter,  as  the  boy  is  not  sick  abed;  of  course 
I  will  explain  all.  but  please  send  me  full  orders  and  write  a  let- 
ter to  chairman  of  town  of  Chanhassen,  giving  explicit  orders  to 
reappoint  the  health  officer.  The  girl  that  died  came  from  Kra- 
mer's hotel,  125  First  Street  I^orth,  Minneapolis,  where  she  was 
working  as  a  servant  girl.  It  is  reported  that  the  place  had 
been  quarantined  and  that  she  had  been  told  by  a  physician  that 
she  had  small  pox,  but  was  allowed  to  travel  home.  She  is  said 
to  have  nursed  a  mother  and  child  sick  with  variola  in  the  hotel. 
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Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a  physician  at  the  infected 

house  night  and  day  f 

Diary: 

April  26th,  girl  died. 

April  26th,  vaccination  of  boy  and  girl  began  to  work. 

April  30th,  health  officer  discharged  by  local  board. 

May  5th,  varioloid  case  reported  by  Dr.  Lewis;  vesicles  already 
filling;  went  to  bed  on  May  3d. 

May  6th,  Drs.  Dunn  and  Lewis  start  for  Waldvogle's  again. 

May  7th,  secretary  wrote  to  E.  J.  Vogel,  chairman  town  super- 
visors, Chanhassen: 

"Am  informed  by  Dr.  Dunn,  inspector  of  this  board,  that 
your  board  has  dissolved  as  a  local  board  while  there  are  persons 
sick  with  varioloid  in  your  town  and  others  likely  to  be  taken 
sick.  I  am  instructed  by  this  board  to  instruct  you  to  act  as  a 
board  of  health,  and  employ  a  physician  as  health  officer,  until 
all  danger  of  small  pox  or  varioloid  has  passed.  You  will  please 
act  promptly,  and  not  discharge  health  officer  until  you  have 
reported  your  intention  to  this  board.  Instruct  him  to  report  to 
this  office  twice  a  week." 

And  to  Dr.  Dunn  same  date: 

''Have  written  this  mail  to  Mr.  Vogel.  Showany  one  who  objects 
the  law,  and  explain  the  penalty.  As  you  go  around  get  the 
vaccine  history,  of  all  exposed  that  night  to  that  girl.  This  se- 
ries of  facts  is  too  important  to  lose;  be  careful  and  accurate  in 
every  case;  see  the  scars,  and  note  ilieir  number  and  character. 

May  12th,  Dr.  Dunn  reports: 

''Nothing  new;  shall  have  no  more  trouble  with  smallpox. 
Chairman  of  local  board  of  Chanhassen  writes  me  to  see  to  the 
cleaning  up,  which  I  shall  do  a  week  from  now." 


DE  J.  H.  DUNN'S  EEPORT  ON  SMALL  POX  IN  CHAN- 
HASSEN TOWNSHIP,  CARVER  COUNTY. 

Shakopee,  June  1,  1883. 
Dear  Sir:    I  inclose  herewith  a  sketch  of  the  variola  cases, 
'  as  per  agreement. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

James  H.  Dunn. 
To  Dr.  a  H.  Hewitt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  BedWing, 
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THE   HISTOEY    OF    A   CASE   OF  VARIOLA   OCCURRING   IN  CHAN- 
HASSEN  TOWNSHIP,  CARVER  COUNTY. 

April  14,  1883,  Agiista  Waidvogle,  a  German  girl,  aged 
eighteen,  left  Kramers  Hotel  in  Minneapolis,  where  she  had  been 
employed  as  a  servant,  and  went  to  her  father's  house,  in  section 
seven,  Chanhassen  Township,  seven  miles  from  Chaska,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  married.  It  is  reported  that  the  hotel  had  been 
quarantined  by  the  health  officer  of  Minneapolis;  that  a  lumber- 
man boarder  had  been  removed  to  the  pest  house;  that  a  child 
which  Augusta  cared  for  had  died  of  some  disease,  and  that  its 
mother  had  been  sick  of  some  mild  disease,  probably  varioloid. 
The  hotel  had  been  reopened  before  the  girl  left  it. 

She  arrived  at  home  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  and  on 
the  following  evening,  the  fifteenth,  attended  a  dance  given  by  a 
neighbor  in  honor  of  her  return  and  approacliing  wedding,  at 
which  forty-two  persons  were  present  in  a  house  of  two  small 
rooms,  the  largest  about  12x20  feet.  She  felt  indisposed  while 
at  the  dance,  was  noticed  to  be  very  red  in  the  face,  and  unable 
to  dance  a  great  deal.  On  her  return  home  in  the  morning,  the 
sixteenth,  she  took  to  the  bed,  and  the  rash  appeared.  April 
21st,  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis,  of  Chaska,  was  called,  and  diagnosed  con- 
fluent variola;  quarantined  the  family,  ordered  fresh  vaccine 
virus,  and  notified  the  State  Board  of  Health.  On  the  twenty- 
second  he  vaccinated  the  four  remaining  members  of  the  family 
with  bovine  virus,  and  on  the  twenty-third  I  visited  the  infected 
district  with  Dr.  Lewis,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board.  We  at  once  visited,  quarantined  and  vaccinated  every 
one  who  had  been  exposed.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  Augusta  died. 
There  were  four  members  of  the  Waidvogle  family,  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Waidvogle,  aged  fifty,  who  had  been  vaccinated  years  before, 
and  was  revaccinated  on  the  twenty -second,  but  it  did  not  work, 
and  who  escaped  the  disease;  his  mother,  aged  seventy,  never 
vaccinated,  in  whom  the  vaccination  of  the  twenty-second  did 
not  succeed,  and  who  also  esj3aped;  his  son,  aged  seventeen,  first 
successfully  vaccinated  on  the  twenty-second,  and  a  daughter, 
aged  sixteen,  also  first  vaccinated  successfully  on  the  same  date. 
May  1st  the  son  was  attacked  with  varioloid,  having  pretty  sharp 
primary  fever,  confining  him  to  bed  for  two  days.  He  had  a 
slight  eruption,  which  mostly  aborted  in  the  vesicular  stage. 
He  was  around  as  usual  after  the  second  day.    The  girl,  not  at 
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all  confined  to  bed,  had  some  headache  and  slight  fever  at  about 
the  same  time,  with  about  a  dozen  papules,  which  never  ma- 
tured. May  21st  the  premises  were  cleansed  and  disinfected  by 
my  brother,  Dr.  J.  B.  Dunn,  and  the  quarantine  removed. 

Of  the  forty -two  attendants  at  the  dance  five  were  children  of 
the  host,  of  from  two  to  eleven  years  of  age,  two  of  whom  had 
been  vaccinated  one  year  previously.  The  others  were  young 
people  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  most  of 
whom  had  never  been  vaccinated.  ISTo  one  present  at  the  dance 
contracted  the  disease. 

I  took  much  pains  to  investigate  the  case  from  the  remarkable 
opportunity  here  offered  to  test  the  contagiousness  of  variola 
during  the  first  day  of  the  primary  fever  from  which  the  girl 
was  suffering  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

While  most  authors  teach  the  non- contagiousness  of  variola 
previous  to  the  full  appearance  of  the  eruption,  some  even  claim- 
ing no  danger  of  contagion  until  the  full  formed  vesicles  are 
about  to  become  pustular,  others  report  cases  of  infection  during 
the  stage  of  incubation.  The  point  is  one  of  much  importance 
to  health  officers,  for  if  the  latter  view  be  correct,  every  one  ex- 
posed to  a  case  even  during  incubation  should  be  quarantined; 
while  if  the  other  be  the  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  keep 
watch  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  after  the  vesicular  stage; 
and  doubtful  cases  may  be  coolly  watched  until  the  diagnosis  is 
perfectly  plain.  This  unique  case  of  the  exposure  of  forty -two 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  protected  by  vaccination,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  infection,  would  seem  to  show 
that  contagion  is  not  probable  up  till  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  even  during  the  primary  fever. 

Now  occurred  a  rather  unaccountable  circumstance.  May  19th 
Dr.  L.  discovered  a  case  of  varioloid  in  Chaska,  in  the  four-year 
old  daughter  of  a  German  laborer.  The  girl  had  four  vaccina- 
tion marks  upon  her  arm,  but  the  primary  fever  was  pretty  sharp 
for  two  or  three  days  and  quite  a  copious  eruption  appeared 
scattered  over  the  body,  some  fifty  or  sixty  vesicles.  I  saw  her 
May  30th,  while  there  were  yet  some  traces  of  the  exfoliated 
scabs.    There  will  be  a  few  small  pits. 

It  was  now  learned  that  the  laborer  and  family  had  moved  to 
Chaska  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Oberlie  in  section  thirty-four.  Lake 
Township,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  about  J"seven  miles  from 
Waldvogle's,  on  the  22d  of  April;  also,  that  a  son  of  Mr. 
Oberlie  was  at  the  dance  on  the  fifteenth. 
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The  most  i3ainstaking  investigation  fails  to  trace  any  other  ex- 
posure than  this  very  indirect  one  to  variola.  I  can  offer 
no  theory  to  account  for  the  facts.  If  young  Oberlie  brought 
the  infection  in  his  clothing  from  the  dance  it  must  have  remained 
dormant  for  some  days,  for  the  girl  was  not  attacked  for  four 
weeks  after  the  dance:  nor  did  other  less  protected  persons  con- 
tract it. 

The  expenses  to  the  town  of  Chanhassen  were:  Health  offi- 
cer's salary,  from  April  21st  to  May  21st,  $141;  printing,  $85 
total,  $144. 

To  Ohaska  Village:  Health  officer's  salary,  Iburteen  days,  $70. 


WABASHA,  WABASHA  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report. 
Date  (telegram),  April  25,  1883. 
Reporter,  Dr.  Milligan,  Wabasha. 
Number  of  cases,  one. 
Date  (letter),  April  25,  1883. 

Reporter,  Dr.  Low,  health  officer.  / 

Number  of  cases,  one  (quarantined). 
First  case,  child  of  Mr.  C. 

Origin,  uncertain;  probably  Wisconsin  (i-ailroad  hands). 

Died,  April  29th. 
Totals  for  the  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases  •  •   5 

Number  of  deaths   1 

Number  of  families  infected  (  quarantined)   1 

Health  officer,  Dr.  Low. 

Last  report,  May  12th. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

April  25,  1883,  Dr.  Milligan,  Wabasha,  reported  by  telegraph: 
'  ^  One  case  of  small  pox.   If  you  come,  call  on  Dr.  Low,  health 
officer." 

Same  date.  Dr.  Low,  health  officer,  wrote: 
Case  of  variola;  Doctors  Milligan  and  Van  Dyke  agree  with 
me  as  to  its  character.    Rigid  quarantine  established;  wish  you 
w^ould  see  the  case;  telegraph. 
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April  26tli  Dr.  Milligan  telegraphed: 
"Better  come  down;  much  excitement." 

Secretary  went  down  on  2  p.  m.  freight  train  and  found  a 
child  in  a  laborer's  family,  who  keep  boarders  among  railroad 
employes,  sick  with  confluent  small  pox;  origin  of  the  disease 
uncertain;  probabilities  in  favor  of  Wisconsin  origin.  Secretary 
found  strong  popular  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
and  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  local  board.  Confirmed  the 
diagnosis  of  the  local  board  and  gave  local  authorities  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

May  10th,  secretary  received  a  latter  from  Dr.  Milligan  as  to 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  clearing  up  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  infected  family. 

May  11th,  secretary  wrote  to  health  officer: 

''Eeport  immediately  the  following  details: 

1st.    Quarantine  of  persons  exposed. 

2d.    Disinfection  of  house,  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 

''3d.  If  anything  infected  has  been  destroyed,  you  can,  under 
section  12,  law  of  last  winter,  allow  compensation  therefor.  I 
trust  you  hav^e  seen  the  last  of  this  outbreak;  that  the  disinfec- 
tion has  been  so  complete  that  no  new  outbreak  is  possible." 

Under  date  of  May  11th  Dr.  Low  replied:  "Little  patient  you 
saw  with  me  died  aiorning  of  twenty-ninth,  eleventh  day  of  dis- 
ease; was  buried  immediately  by  a  man  who  had  had  small  pox; 
parents  not  allowed  to  accompany  corpse  to  grave,  cases 
outside  this  house;  two  of  the  inmates  have  varioloid  and  two 
variola;  two  last  had  been  vaccinated  and  vaccine  pustule  was 
forming  when  they  took  sick  with  variola.  There  is  still  another 
to  be  sick,  i)robably  varioloid.  Have  advised  the  father,  when 
the  sick  recover,  to  burn  the  old  carpets,  clothing  and  bedding, 
fumigate,  whitewash  and  paper  the  rooms;  make  a  clean  job  and 
start  anew.  This  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  disease  spread- 
ing beyond  this  house.  Dr.  Lincoln  advises  him  that  boiling  is 
all  that  is  required;  no  necessity  of  burning  anything.  I  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  this  old  material  to  be  preserved. 
If  it  is  burned,  the  city  will  have  to  help  pay  for  it,  as  Mr.  C. 
will  be  hurled  in  debt  by  this  sickness.  I  hope  the  State  board 
will  instruct  the  local  board  to  attend  to  this  matter." 

May  12th  the  secretary  replied:  "Local  board  have  the  power, 
if  in  their  judgment  necessary,  to  destroy  any  infected  thing  and 
pay  for  it.  Second,  as  to  clothing,  bedding,  etc,  clothing  can  be 
disinfected  and  then  washed,  and  so  the  virus  destroyed.  Feather 
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beds  and  pillows  better  burn;  but  blankets,  quilts  and  carpets 
can  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  though  often  with  loss  of  color,  by 
sulphur  fumigation,  and  subsequent  iteration  and  washing  in 
boiling  water.  Throw  entire  responsibility  in  the  matter  upon 
Che  health  officer,  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  and 
hold  board  responsible." 

May  12th,  Dr.  Low,  health  officer,  replied:  "Rest  of  lamily 
mostly  through  with  varioloid.  The  children  have  the  small  pox, 
but  not  the  confluent.  "No  cases  outside  the  house.  Expect  to 
keep  it  where  it  is." 


BEAINERD. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  Outbreak. 

Origin,  lumber  camps. 

Date,  February  8-14. 

^^^umber  of  cases,  one.  Quarantined. 

Reported  by  mayor  of  Brainerd. 

i^umber  of  cases  (later)  not  given. 

II.  Outbreak. 
Origin,  Duluth. 
Date,  April  27-30. 

dumber  of  cases,  one.  Quarantined. 
'  First  reported  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser. 
Health  officer,  J.  R.  Howes. 
Number  of  cases  (later )  not  given. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

1.  Outbreak. 

Under  date  Feb.  8,  1883,  a  petition  to  State  Board  of  Health 
was  forwarded,  asking  for  removal  of  pest  house  outside  of  city 
limits,  stating  that  there  was  one  case  of  small  pox  in  the  pest 
house  at  that  time. 

Feb.  12j  1883,  secretary  telegraphed  mayor  of  Brainerd: 
"Petition  just  received  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  citi- 
zens, with  letter  from  Mr.  Cross,  complaining  of  location  of  your 
pest  house.    Send  plat  of  location  with  explanations  by  next 
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mail.  Telegraj)li  daily  the  number  in  pest  house  and  in  quaran- 
tine." 

Under  same  date  (Feb.  •12)  mayor  of  Brainerd  wrote:  ^'Our  pest 
liouse  is  down  near  river,  in  thinly  settled  portion  of  city.  I 
give  you  the  nearest  houses  to  it;  I  have  measured  the  distance 
myself.  (A  plat  inclosed  with  distances  from  pest  house  to 
nearest  houses  marked.  From  pest  to  nearest  houses,  165.  200," 
300  and  400  feet,  respectively. )  We  have  only  one  case  small 
pox  in  pest  house  or  in  town,  and  none  in  quarantine." 

Feb.  14,  1883,  secretary  telegra]3hed  mayor  or  health  officer  of 
Brainerd:  "  Report  by  telegraph  daily  number  of  men  in  hos- 
pital and  in  quarantine.  Answer." 

February  14th,  mayor  of  Brainerd  telegraphed:  ''One  man  in 
l^est  house;  not  any  in  quarantine." 

II.  Outbreak. 

April  27th,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser  telegraphed  from  Brainerd: 
' '  One  of  our  citizens  who  has  been  in  Duluth  and  returned 
fourteen  days  since,  has  confluent  small  pox.    My  attention  was 
just  called  to  it  this  morning;  he  was  in  charge  of  another 
doctor." 

Same  date,  secretary  telegraphed  Br.  Rosser: 
"Health  of&cer  Brainerd,  report  by  telegraph." 
Under  date  April  30th,  Dr.  J.  R.  Howes,  Brainerd,  writes: 
' '  Have  been  aj)pointed  health  officer  for  one  year.  .    .    .  We 
have  one  case  of  small  pox;  a  man,  Thomas  Congden,  taken  sick 
at  Duluth  and  brought  to  his  home  in  this  city.    Disease  diag- 
nosed three  days  after  getting  home;  several  people  exposed; 
house  quarantined,  and  exposed  vaccinated." 
No  more  cases. 


DOLLYMOUNT,  TRAVERSE  COUNTY,  MmiST. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report. 

Date  (of  writing).  May  8,  1883;  received,  May  10,  1883. 
Reporter,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Holden,    residence  Herman,  Grant 
County. 

Number  of  cases,  seven. 
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Number  of  families,  two;  viz.: 

P.  S.,  four  cases. 

Mrs.  T>.,  three  cases. 
Number  of  exposed,  three  families. 
Number  of  quarantined,  five  families. 
First  case,  P.  S. 

'    Place  of  exposure,  Minneapolis  or  Long  Lake.  (J) 
Date  of  first  case,  not  given. 
Date  of  last  case,  June  8th  prox. 
Number  of  cases,  thirteen. 
Number  of  deaths,  two. 
Quarantine  removed,  June  22d. 
Health  ofdcer,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Holden. 
Attending  physician,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Holden. 
Later  exposures,  at  least  one  family. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  date  May  8th,  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Holden,  chairman  local 
board  of  health,  Herman,  Minn.,  wrote  following  details,  re- 
ceived at  oface  of  board  at  3:30  P.  M.  on  10th: 

"Yesterday  (7th)  was  ordered  to  investigate  a  report  of  small 
pox  in  DoUymount,  Traverse  County,  by  supervisors  of  that 
town  and  by  village  board  of  health,  Herman.  Dr.  Eandall,  of 
Graceville,  Minn.,  had  reported  three  cases  to  local  board  of 
Dollymount,  and  left  the  matter  with  them.  I  found  seven  in 
all,  four  at  Peter  Schmitz's  and  three  at  Mrs.  Doll's,  all  in  town 
of  Dollymount.  At  Schmitz's  there  is  one  case  about  well,  scabs 
falling  off;  another  case  in  pustular  stage,  and  two  more  just 
coming  down  with  varioloid,  they  alone  having  been  vaccinated. 
At  Mrs  Doll's  there  is  one  case  just  coming  down,  another  in 
pustular  stage,  another  more  advanced  and  of  malignant  form. 
Three  families  in  neighborhood  have  been  exposed  by  visiting 
the  infected  families  at  different  times.  I  advised  the  local  board 
to  quarantine  the  five  houses.  The  local  board  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  and  our  village  board,  ilewly  elected,  desire  instructions 
from  you,  and  will  take  steps  necessary  to  protect  ourselves." 

Secretary  answered  immediately.  May  10th:  "Instruct  local 
board,  Dollymount,  to  appoint  a  physician  as  health  officer  to 
care  for  the  sick  with  variola,  and  to  quarantine  suspected 
families;  telegraph  action,  write  details.  Vaccine  next  train, 
C.  O.  D. 
66 
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And  to  Dr.  Randall,  Grace ville,  same  date: 

''How  many  ca'ses  v^ariola  in  Dollymount?  Who  is  in  charge'/ 
Answer  promptly. 

Same  date  (10th)  secretary  wrote  Dollymount  board  of  super- 
visors: ''Under  May  8th,  Dr.  Holden  reports  seven  cases  of  small 
pox,  one  nearly  well.  You  have  no  one  but  yourselves  to  blame 
if  the  disease  spreads,  after  so  long  neglect.  Go  to  work 
promptly  now. 

' '  I.  Appoint  a  physician  as  health  officer,  to  stay  with  and 
watch  the  sick;  he  need  not  live  in  the  same  house,  but  should 
be  near  by. 

' '  II.  Instruct  him  to  quarantine  thoroughly  all  persons  and 
tamilies  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  to  vaccinate 
all  such  persons  immediately. 

"III.  Offer  vaccination  to  all  in  the  infected  district  who  will 
accept  it  free,  if  they  will  not  pay  for  it. 

' '  lY.  Insist  on  the  immediate  vaccination  of  all  children  going 
to  school. 

' '  Y.    Persuade  all  persons,  not  yet  vaccinated,  to  accept  it. 

"  YI.  Instruct  your  health  officer  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
new  eases,  and  to  care  for  them. 

' '  YII.  The  usual  fee  paid  to  a  physician  giving  his  whole  time 
to  this  business  is  ten  dollars  ($10)  a  day  and  expenses.  Allow 
that;  your  expenses,  necessary  to  control  this  disease,  will  be  paid 
according  to  law  by  the  county  (see  Sec.  29,  Chap.  132,  laws 
1883),  but  your  board  pay  them  first. 

"YIII.  This  board  will  give  you  every  assistance,  will  select 
a  health  officer  for  you  if  you  cannot  get  one  in  your  county, 
which  last  would  be  better. 

"Instruct  your  health  officer  to  find  where  the  disease  came 
from,  and  to  report  immediately  to  me. 

"Instruct  him  further  to  report  regularly  twice  a  week  by 
mail,  by  telegraph  if  need  be." 

May  12th,  local  board  of  Dollymount  report  election  of  Dr. 
Holden  as  health  officer,  and  strict  compliance  with  suggestions 
of  secretary. 

May  11th,  Dr.  Holden  telegraphed  from  Herman:  "Local 
board  of  Dollymount  has  appointed  me  health  officer,  and  quar- 
antined the  five  families.  One  of  Dolls  dead.  Shall  see  them 
to-morrow  and  report  by  letter." 

May  14th,  chairman  local  board  of  health  of  Dollymount  fur-  , 
ther  adds:  "There  have  been  ten  cases  of  small  pox  up  to  date; 
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two  have  died,  one  has  fully  recovered  and  two  more  are  recov- 
ering. Instructions  fully  carried  out  and  health  officer  required 
to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  sick,  and  to  reside  within  conven- 
ient distance  of  infected  district.  Have  an  officer  in  charge  of 
supplies.    Quarantine  very  strict." 

This  was  in  answ^er  to  a  telegram  from  secretary  of  State  board 
of  same  date:  '^Your  board  must  take  charge  of  sick  and  sup- 
plies. Health  officer  must  live  in  Dollymount  while  in  charge  of 
the  outbreak." 

Same  w^as  telegraphed  to  health  officer. 

Under  date  of  15th,  health  officer  of  Dollymount  writes: 
"Am  going  into  camp  and  board  myself.  Another  family  ex- 
posed in  town  of  Crook,  which  joins  Dollymount,  to  which  one 
of  the  Doll  girls  had  returned  after  being  home.  She  was  taken 
sick  and  after  three  days  broke  out,  when  she  w^as  brought  back 
home  again.  I  drove  over  and  notified  the  town  board  of  Crook 
to  quarantine  the  family  and  employ  physician.  The  country 
exposed  now  is  about  four  miles  wide.  The  above  case  is  the 
only  exposure  which  has  occurred  since  I  w^as  here,  and  all  fam- 
ilies exposed  or  infected  are  strictly  quarantined,  l^ow  there 
are  some  families  exposed  and  quarantined  who  have  gone  for 
two  weeks  since  exposure.  When  can  I  remove  quarantine  from 
such  families,  and  must  I  disinfect  the  houses'?  Give  me  instruc- 
tions for  disinfecting,  etc.  They  will  obey  an  order  from  you 
quicker  than  from  me,  and  without  any  trouble." 

Under  date  of  May  17th,  Dr.  Holden  writes:  "In  the  Selimytz 
family  Mr.  Schmytz,  the  first  case,  had  been  to  Minneapolis  on 
a  visit,  and  thinks  he  contracted  the  disease  on  the  train  or  in 
that  city;"  asks  particular  directions  as  to  raising  quarantine 
of  infected  families. 

In  answer  to  Holden' s  letters  of  15th  and  17th,  secretary 
replied:  "Town  board  should  secure  a  place  for  you  to  lodge. 
If  any  family  is  convalescent,  I  would  lodge  there  after  dis- 
infection. Of  course  the  board  pays  your  expenses.  Eelease 
all  families  quarantined,  in  which  no  cases  have  occurred,  on 
fifteenth  day  after  last  exposure.  In  lamilies  where  a  case  has 
recovered^  and  vaccination  has  worked  well  in  the  other  mem- 
bers, you  may  release  from  quarantine  a  week  after  patient  has 
gotten  rid  of  last  scabs,  provided  a  thorough  disinfection  of  per- 
sons, clothing  and  things  was  had.  Disinfect  as  directed  in  cir- 
culars numbers  one  and  two  inclosed.  Better  destroy  leather 
beds  and  pillows  by  fire;  not  possible  to  disinfect  with  means  at 
your  disposal." 
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May  16th,  secretary  wrote  to  chairman  board  of  supervisors 
of  town  of  Crook,  Traverse  Connty,  of  information  contained  in 
Dr.  Hoklen's  letter  of  May  15th,  advised  to  elect  Dr.  Holden 
their  health  officer. 

May  19th,  wrote  to  chairman  board  of  health  of  Dollymonnt: 
Yon  will  find  it  economy  to  make  arrangements  to  pay  the 
nurses  and  doctor  promptly;  you  will  get  better  service  and 
more  satisfactory  work," 

May  19th,  Dr.  Holden  Avrites: 

''Yours  of  the  16th  at  hand.  Eules  will  be  followed  to  the 
letter.  Am  living  in  a  little  eight-foot  square  shanty  covered 
with  tar  paper,  hauled  here.  Cool  and  rainy.  Think  if  I  had 
120  per  day  it  would  not  be  any  too  much.'' 

Chairman  board  of  health  of  Dollymonnt  writes  (Herman, 
May  22d) : 

''Small  pox  disappearing;  only  two  cases  remain  and  they  re- 
covering. On  the  score  of  expense,  the  board  want  to  know 
what  further  steps  are  to  be  taken  and  how  long  they  will  need 
to  ]-etain  the  services  of  the  doctor.  Can  we  force  the  person 
who  knowingly  brought  the  disease  into  our  town  to  indemnify 
the  toAvn  in  partf 

May  23d,  secretary  answered: 

"As  soon  as  health  ofdcer  is  satisfied  that  no  more  cases  can 
occur  he  might  go  home,  visiting  the  remaining  sick  as  necessary. 
You  must  insist  upon  thorough  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  before  infected  houses  are  opened  to  visitors  or  infected  pa- 
tients allowed  to  go  out.  Instruct  health  ofiicer  to  report  exact 
facts  to  me  and  I  will  advise  him.  May  18th  you  telegraphed 
for  thirty  points  vaccine.  I  ordered  sent  C.  O.  D.,  as  heretofore. 
^\"ow  comes  notice  you  decline  to  take  it  from  office  from  lack 
of  13  necessary  to  pay  for  it.  I  cannot  explain  such  conduct.  Of 
course  you  will  take  it;  the  sooner  yon  do  so  and  use  it  the 
better,  i^otified  Lambie  &  Bethiine  by  telegraph  to  collect  the 
bill." 

Under  date  23d,  Dr.  Holden  states: 

"Am  disinfecting  and  discharging  families  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  take  but  three  days  to  disinfect  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret, 
move  everything  out  of  the  house  but  the  stoves,  then  sprinkle 
walls,  ceilings,  floors,  windows  and  doors  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid;  also  use  chloride  of  lime.  Then  I  scrub,  whitewash 
and  sprinkle  again,  and  order  carbolic  acid  in  the  house  for  the 
next  thirty  days;  burn  the  feathers  and  boil  all  clothes.  AVhat 
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do  you  think  of  my  way  of  disinfecting'?  Also  throw  copperas 
about  the  yard." 

In  reply,  May  24th,  secretary  wrote: 

''Follow  the  directions  sent  to  you  for  disinfection  of  persons 
and  clothing.  The  use  of  sulphurous  acid  is  there  directed. 
Those  directions  can  be  carried  out  in  forty-eight  hours.  These 
things  thoroughly  done  there  is  no  use  to  wash  down  the  walls 
and  floors  with  carbolic  acid  nor  to  scatter  copperas  in  the  yard. 
Make  as  little  trouble  to  families  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
use  of  carbolic  acid  in  house  after  directions  of  circular  are 
thoroughly  carried  out." 

May  25th,  Dr.  ITolden,  from  Dollymount,  writes: 

"To-day  the  board  drove  to  my  office  and  gave  me  your  letter 
of  the  23d  with  instructions  to  report,  l^o  new  cases;  the  sick 
are  convalescent.  Three  houses  have  been  disinfected  with  sul- 
phur, as  directed.  Burned  feathers,  bedding  and  clothes  of  pa- 
tient. Very  particular  in  disinfecting.  But  three  families  left 
to  be  disinfected.  There  is  such  an  amount  of  feathers  at 
Schmytz  and  Doll's  the  board  have  concluded  to  try  to  save  them. 
Quarantine  is  raised  in  the  town  of  Crook. 

The  first  case  was  in  Plymouth,  Hennepin  County,  four  weeks 
before  coming  home,  and  during  that  time  was  in  Minneapolis 
but  once  —  the  day  before  election.  Took  the  train  at  Long  Lake 
and  was  home  about  two  weeks  before  he  came  down. 

May  28th,  Dr  Holden  writes: 

"All  old  patients  up  and  nearly  well.  Two  new  cases  of  vari- 
oloid have  occurred  in  one  of  infected  houses.  I  had  vaccinated 
them,  and  the  disease  is  very  light.  The  variola  is  evidently  not 
yet  out  of  the  exposed  district.  Three  families  are  quarantined 
now.  If  a  week  after  the  scabbing  is  over  in  the  patients  at 
Einke's,  and  Einke,  who  has  been  repeatedly  vaccinated  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  family  who  has  not  had  small  pox,  shall  I  re. 
lease  the  family!" 

Secretary  answered,  June  1st: 

"Eeport  at  hand.  After  the  scabs  have  been  cleaned  off  and 
the  patient  has  had  a  good  bath  every  day  for  a  week,  including 
the  scalp  and  head,  you  can  discharge  him  after  disinfection  as 
usual.  Treat  varioloid  exactly  as  small  pox.  It  is  as  dangerous 
to  others. 

•  June  2d,  Dr.  Holden  replied:  "No  more  new  cases.  I  think 
we  have  seen  our  last." 

June  8th,  Dr.  Holden  writes:  "One  of  the  convalescents  at 
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Eiiiike's  took  cold  from  exposure,  and  I  fear  will  die.  But  two 
families  remain  in  quarantine." 

Under  date  of  June  22d  Dr.  Holden  reports:  I  released  the 
last  family  at  Dollymount  yesterday.  Have  repeatedly  failed  in 
attempt  to  vaccinate  the  inlknt  born  in  the  Schmytz  family  since 
the  disease  appeared  there,  and  wish  some  'eighth  day  lymph.'  " 

Secretary  replied:  "I  send  you  the  lymph  asked  for.  Please 
give  me  full  details  of  its  operation." 


ST.  MICHAELS,  FEAJN^KFORT  TOWNSHIP,  WEIGHT 
COUOTY,  MINN.,  AND  OTHEE  OUTBEEAKS  OEIG- 
INATING  THEEE. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report  (telegram) : 
Date,  May  24,  1883. 

Eeporter,  Dr.  N.  J.  Pinault,  Osseo,  Minn. 

Number  of  cases  17 

(May  25th,  several  telegrams,  from  Drs.  Hand,  St..  Paul  5  Sco- 
boria,  Elk  Eiver,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Schumacher,  report  small 
pox  in  varying  number  of  cases  at  St.  Michaels.) 
First  case,  servant  girl  in  family  of  F.  A. : 

Taken  sick,  May  2d. 

May  4th,  diagnosed  rubeola  by  physician  Irom  Monticello. 
Died,  May  11th. 

Declared  variola  hj  physician  from  Buffalo,  May  11th. 
Origin,  unknown. 
Total  for  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases  59 

Number  of  deaths  •   6 

Number  of  houses  infected  17 

July  19th,  all  quarantine  raised. 


GEEENWOOD  TOWNSHIP,  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 

First  rei)ort: 

Date,  June  5th,  1883. 
Eeporter,  chairman  board. 

Number  of  cases  
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Health  ofacer,  Dr.  Fassett.  (He  claims  he  was  not  made 
health  officer. ) 

Origin,  St.  Michaels. 

JUNE  19th,  final  report. 

Total  for  epidemic: 

Nnmber  t)f  cases   1 

Number  of  deaths   0 

^^nmber  of  families  infected  (quarantined)   1 


ELK  EIVEE,  SHERBURNE  COUNTY. 


First  report: 
Date,  June  1st. 
Reporter,  Dr.  Whittimore. 

Number  of  cases  (quarantined)   1 

First  case: 

Taken  sick,  

Died,  June  10th. 

Origin,  St.  Michaels. 
Total  for  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases   1 

Number  of  deaths   1 


Health  officer,  Dr.  Whittimore. 


CORCORAN,  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 

First  report: 

Date,  .Tune  4th,  1883. 

Reporter,  Dr.  Pinault. 

Number  of  cases,  not  given. 

To  June  25th,  four  cases  in  one  family. 


Total  for  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases   6 

Number  of  deaths   0 

Families  infected   1 


FINAL  REPORT,  JUNE  30th. 

Quarantine  raised,  June  30th. 

Origin,  not  given  (probably  St.  Michaels). 
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HASSAN,  HEN^s^EPIN  COUNTY. 

First  report  : 

Date,  May  29tli,  1883. 

Reporter,  Dr.  Scoboria. 

Number  of  cases,  not  given. 
Total  for  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths  

No  spread. 

First  case,  in  family  of  J.  H. 

Patient,  Miss  Annie  H. 
Quarantined. 

Origin,  St.  Michaels. 


OTSEGO,   WEIGHT  COUNTY. 


First  report: 

Date  

Reporter  

Number  of  cases  

Health  officer  

Origin  

First  cases: 

Two  families;  P.  D.  and  J,  S. 

First  visited  by  xjhysician  

First  attacked  

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths  

Families  infected  

Quarantine  raised  


 May  29fch 

.Dr.  Scoboria,  Elk  River 

 Not  given 

 Dr.  Scoboria 

 St.  Michaels 


.May  28th 
..May  23d 

  8 

  0 

  2 

July  14th 


DAYTON,   WRIGHT  COUNTY. 

First  report: 

Date,  May  29,  1883. 
Reporter,  Dr.  Scoboria. 
Number  of  cases,  not  given. 
Health  officer.  Dr.  Scoboria. 
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Later  report  by  Dr.  Scoboria  announces  the  above  rumor 
false. 

^^J'umber  of  cases,  none. 
^N^umber  of  deaths,  none. 


ST.  MICHAELS,   FEAIS^KFOET  TOW^^SHIP. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

May  24th,  11:30  A.  M.,  telegram  from  Dr.  ^.  J.  Pinault: 
Seventeen  cases  variola  at  St.  Michaels^  any  particular  in- 
structions?   Many  refuse  vaccination;  sick  doing  well,  except 
one." 

Secretary  telegraphed  reply  same  date: 

^^Dr.  Leonard  will  visit;  write  immediately  full  details.'^ 

And  telegraphed  Dr.  W.  H.  Leonard,  member  of  State  Board 
of  Health,  Minneapolis: 

Seventeen  cases  of  variola  at  Osseo.  Please  visit,  get  history, 
and  management.    Telegraph  and  write." 

Wrote  to  Dr.  Pinault  same  date: 

"  Who  are  the  board  of  health!  Why  not  reported  before ? 
Who  is  health  ofBcer  ?  Give  full  details  of  origin  of  disease, 
families  infected  and  care  taken  of  sick  and  suspected.  Dr. 
Leonard  will  visit  St.  Michaels  with  you  and  advise  for  board." 

Under  date  May  25th,  Dr.  Hand,  St.  Paul,  telegraphs  rumor 
of  twenty-five  cases  and  two  deaths  of  small  pox  at  St.  Michaels. 

Dr.  Leonard  telegraphs: 
Will  attend  to  matter  at  once." 

Dr.  Scoboria,  Elk  Eiver,  telegraphs  same  facts  as  Dr.  Pinault: 

Will  investigate  and  Avrite." 

Stephen  Schumacher,  chairman  town  board  of  Frankfort  (in 
which  is  St.  Michaels),  telegraphs: 

.  Twenty -five  cases  small  pox  in  Frankfort;  come  at  once  to 
St.  Michaels." 

Secretary  answered: 
Am  taking  necessary  steps;  Dr.  Leonard  of  this  board  there 
to-day;  notified  local  board  of  Dayton  Township  of  small  pox  and 
asked  them  to  co-operate." 

Dr.  Pinault  reports  under  date  twenty -fifth: 
First  case  in  St.  Michaels  occurred  in  family  Frank  A.,  a 
merchant,  in  a  servant  girl;  diagnosed  by  physicians  as  rubeola 
67 
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(measles).  Girl  died  on  the  eleventh.  People  believed  it  a  case 
of  black  measles  and  visited  her  and  the  store  freely.  On  twenty- 
first,  visiting  another  patient,  I  was  called  by  Mr.  A.  to  see  a 
sick  servant  girl;  I  diagnosed  the  case  variola;  now  (25th), 
Mr  A.  has  seven  children  sick  with  small  pox.  Mrs.  H.,  half  a 
mile  from  A.,  has  varioloid;  J.  V.  has  varioloid;  his  wife  died 
last  night  of  hsemorrhagic  small  pox;  two  sons,'  twenty  and  twenty- 
three  years,  have  semi -confluent;  Jake  W.'s  wife  has  varioloid; 
M.  N.'s  wife,  varioloid;  two  young  boys,  semi -confluent. 

Have  offered  vaccination;  many  are  more  afraid  of  it  than  of 
small  pox.  I  fear  that  within  two  weeks  there  will  be  many 
more  cases.  Mr.  A.  has  quarantined  his  premises  (store  and 
house),  and  the  ordinary  precautions  are  pretty  well  carried 
out."    Seventeen  cases  up  to  date  and  two  deaths. 

Dr.  Leonard,  under  date  twenty -fifth,  wrote: 

''Have  visited  Osseo;  seen  Dr.  Pinault,  who  has  written  you; 
shall  hear  from  him  again  to-night,  and,  if  need  be,  will  go  to 

St.  Michaels."  . 

Dr.  Scoboria,  Elk  Eiver,  under  date  24th,  reports  a  visit  to  bt. 

Michaels:  . 

-A.'s  establishment  is  general  store,  saloon  and  lodging  house. 
First  case  was  seen  by  a  physician  from  Monticello,  who  made 
two  visits  and  called  it  black  measles.    Subsequently  physicians 
from  Buffalo  pronounced  it  small  pox.    Patient  died  May  11th; 
ninth  day  of  her  illness.    Dr.  Pinault,  in  charge  of  cases,  has 
vaccinated  a  good  many.    I  wa.s  obliged  to  beg  the  privilege  of 
vaccinating  four  unvaccinated  children  in  house  of  J.  P.,  where 
I  found  five  persons  sick  with  small  pox.    Houses  are  quaran- 
tined because  no  one  visits  them.    Supervisors  taking  no  action. 
Many  people  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  first  case.    I  was 
confident  from  general  aspect  of  things  that  you  had  not  been 
notified.    They  are  hauling  wheat  to  our  mill;  but  town  board 
are  looking  after  the  matter." 

Dr.  Oady,  health  officer,  Buffalo,  reports  seeing  first  case  May 
7th;  sick  in  upper  room  over  large  store  owned  by  F.  T.  A. 
Physician  previously  in  attendance  had  declared  it  ''black  mea- 
sles." I  ordered  house  to  be  shut  and  every  precaution  taken, 
which  Mr.  A.  promised  to  do.  Wrote  to  local  board  of  health 
the  facts  in  the  case.  The  town  of  Bufl-alo  organized  a  local 
board  of  health,  shut  court  house  thirty  days,  placed  guards  on 
three  principal  roads  from  St.  Michaels  and  stopped  communica- 
tion. 
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Dr.  Gibbs,  Monticello,  wlio  first  saw  first  case,  writes: 

^'I  saw  her  May  4tli.  Cough,  fever,  pain  in  back;  no  erup- 
tion. Pain  in  back  referred  to  other  causes,  headache,  etc.  Saw 
her  again  on  the  6th,  because  of  the  marked  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance. This  was  the  first  day  of  the  eruption,  and  as  she  had 
a  cough  did  not  hesitat(^  to  call  it  measles.  Told  friends  it  must 
be  measles,  unless  small  pox,  but  the  last  scarcely  thought  of  by 
friends  or  attendant  because  of  no  knowji  exposure.  I  was  par- 
ticularly requested  not  to  visit  again  on  plea  of  poverty  unless 
called  for.  I  enjoined  the  friends  to  notify  me  of  any  change  in 
the  case  and  left.    I  know  nothing  further  of  the  case." 

May  27th,  Dr.  Pinault,  under  date  26th,  reports: 
''Am  not  health  officer  St.  Michaels.    They  have  shut  the 
school  and  the  church.    First  case  was  buried  privately.  The 
sick  have  good  care  now." 

Dr.  Leonard,  under  same  date  wrote: 

"I  go  to  Elk  River  to-idglit.    Town  of  Dayton  will  probably 
appoint  Dr.  Scoboria  health  officer." 
Dr.  Leonard,  under  date  21)th,  wrote: 

"Just  returned  from  Elk  Ri\  er.  Went  over  towns  of  Otsego, 
Dayton  and  St.  Michaels  with  Dr.  Scoboria.  The  matter  is  bad 
enough  and  will  probably  be  worse,-  twenty  cases  now,  three 
deaths  in  one  family  where  disease  first  appeared.  First  case 
taken  May  2d;  physician  from  Monticello  saw  her  second  day  of 
disease,  called  it  measles ;  saw  her  three  times,  and  last  time 
May  6th,  still  thought  it  measles;  a  physician  from  Buffalo  called 
on  7th,  and  declared  it  bad  case  measles:  on  third  visit  on  11th 
with  partner,  declared  it  variola.  Patient  died  the  same  night. 
5^0  public  notice  was  given  of  disease  until  other  cases  broke  out. 
^To  satisfactory  origin  ascertained  ;  girl  lived  there,  had  not 
been  away;  none  of  friends  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ex- 
posure. All  roads  between  St.  Michaels  and  Mississippi  Eiver 
blocked  up.  The  priest  too  indifferent  about  vaccination;  said 
he  should  oppose  it,  but  leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  they  thought 
best.  Shall  send  vaccine  to  Dr.  Scoboria  to-night;  think  he  will 
succeed  in  vaccinating  many." 

Dr.  Pinault,  under  date  May  26th,  reports  his  "appointment 
as  health  officer  of  St.  Michaels.  Twenty-six  cases;  five  recov- 
ered; three  deaths;  nine  under  treatment;  one  'doubtful  case  in 
town  of  Hassan,  quarantined." 

Under  date  May  28th,  Dr.  Scoboria  telegraphs,  urging  secre- 
tary of  State  board  to  come  up  and  assist.    Secretary  went  into 
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infected  district  from  Osseo  with  Dr.  Pinault.  Called  together 
local  board  of  St.  Michaels,  and  insisted  upon  their  prompt  and 
active  support  of  Dr.  Pinault  as  health  officer,  and  with  difficulty 
secured  the  partial  co-operation  of  the  priest.  Visited  personally 
the  leading  citizens  and  members  of  boards  of  health  of  this  and 
adjoining  towns,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  went 
through  town  of  Otsego,  advised  with  their  board,  and  then  to 
Elk  Eiver.  Found  a  widespread  opposition  to  vaccination 
among  the*  German  population,  but  succeeded  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  many  leading  citizens,  and  increased  activity  by 
local  boards  of  health. 

Under  date,  June  4th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports:  ''Much less  oppo- 
sition to  vaccination  since  the  visit  of  the  secretary.  Stricter 
quarantine  and  more  general  co-operation.  A  guard  appointed 
by  local  board  has  been  on  duty  since  thirtieth  of  May.  Six  new 
cases  have  appeared  in  houses  already  infected.  We  have  now 
sixteen  houses  quarantined.  Eighteen  cases  are  recovered; 
nineteen  are  still  under  treatment,  of  whom  eight  confluent;  m 
all  forty-two  cases  and  five  deaths.  Quarantine  will  be  raised  on 
six  houses  next  week.  No  new  cases  in  Hassan  Township.  One 
in  Corcoran  Township,  Hennepin  County,  quarantined." 

Under  date  of  May  31st,  local  board  of  health,  town  of 
Frankfort,  (St.  Michael's),  in  reply  to  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  report  reasons  for  delay  in  attending  to  small  pox: 
''Eeceived  no  notice  of  the  case;  but  two  days  after  death  on 
11th  (May  13th),  the  clerk  inquired  of  her  brother,  who  stated 
that  the  attending  physicians  disagreed.     On  the  15th  May, 
two  supervisors  asked  the  Catholic  priest.    Said  he  could  not 
determine.    Made  same  reply  on  the  18th  to  another  supervisor. 
The  board,  living  some  distance  from  St.  Michaels,  received  no 
serious  report  until  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  when  Dr.  Scoboria 
notified  the  chairman  of  two  families  infected  with  small  pox. 
On  the  25th,  when  about  to  call  the  board  together.  Dr.  Gibbs, 
of  Monticello,  advised  him  to  send  to  secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Health  for  instructions.  On  the  27th,  the  board  appointed  Dr.  Pin- 
ault health  officer,  and  on  the  28th  posted  instructions  according 
to  law    On  the  30th,  the  board  met  the  secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Health,  Dr.  Hewitt,  and  received  full  instructions.    In  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
that  the  first  patient  was  visited  by  many  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances during  her  sickness,  and  others  attending  in  dressing  the 
corpse  and  putting  it  into  the  coffin,  without  having  any  ulea 
that  it  wa8  small  pox. 
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Under  date  May  29th  Dr.  Seoboria  reports  lasit  of  Dr.  Leonard 
and  himself  to  Otsego,  Frankfort  and  Dayton: 

^' Towns  practically  qnarantined  bnt  vaccination  very  slow. 
Oases  in  Ofcsego,  Hassan  and  Dayton.  Advised  closing  o^  church 
at  Dayton.'' 

Under  date  May  31st  secretary  received  notice  of  organization 
of  local  board  of  health  of  Buffalo,  and  request  for  instructions 
and  regulations. 

In  answer  to  letter  from  secretary  ordering  them  to  quarantine 
and  vaccinate,  the  local  board  of  health  of  Eockford,  Hennepin 
Oounty,  replied: 

''Will  quarantine  roads  leading  from  St.  Michaels,  but  con- 
clude not  to  vaccinate." 

In  reply,  June  4th,  secretary  served  co^^y  of  circular  on  small 
pox,  and  of  chap,  132,  Oen.  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1883,  copies  of 
which  had  been  left  with  the  clerk  when  secretary  met  him.  In- 
structed board  ' '  to  employ  competent  physician  and  direct  him  to 
offer  vaccination  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  township, 
beginning  Avith  section  nearest  St.  Michaels.  Dr.  Pinault,  health 
officer  of  St.  Michaels,  Dr.  Scoboria,  health  officer  of  Otsego, 
and  Dr.  Cady,  health  officer  of  Buffalo,  instructed  to  serve  you 
in  this  capacity  if  you  desire.'' 

Under  date  June  8th,  town  clerk  of  Eockford,  replied: 

"Letter  and  one  hundred  circulars  received.  Vaccination  is 
being  done  as  last  as  the  points  can  be  procured.  Dr.  Fassett  is 
using  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  worth  of  i:)oints  daily,  town  i^ay- 
ing  for  all  not  able  to  do  so." 

Under  date  June  9th,  one  hundred  more  small  pox  circulars 
sent. 

Under  date' May  30th,  Dr.  Scoboria  reports  himself  -'vaccin- 
ating in  Otsego  and  Dayton;  is  health  officer  of  Otsego;  Dayton 
made  no  apiDointment.    Both  keeping  shar^)  lookout." 

Under  date  May  31st,  after  consultation  with  secretary,  Dr. 
Scoboria  began  vaccinating  in  southwest  section  of  Otsego;  "vac- 
•  cinated  forty-six  out  of  sixty-four  persons  visited;  finish  town  in 
two  days  and  then  go  to  St.  Michaels  and  Eockford.  One  sus- 
pected family  quarantined  because  of  refusal  to  accept  vaccin- 
ation." 

Under  date  June  1st,  Dr.  Whittimore,  health  officer  of  Elk 
Eiver,  reports :  ' '  One  case  of  variola  in  quarantine;  more  feared. ' ' 

Under  date  June  2d,  Dr.  Whittimore,  Elk  Eiver,  applied  for 
humanized  virus,  which  was  forwarded  through  Dr.  Hand,  St. 
Paul. 
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Dr.  Whittimore,  June  10th,  Elk  Eiver,  gives  notice  of  death 
of  one  case  reported;  no  other  cases." 

And  he  further  reports,  June  15th:  ''This  case  contracted 
variola  at  St.  Michaels;  fifteen  days  having  occurred  since  the 
occurence  of  the  case  I  have  raised  the  quarantine,  and  call 
attention  to  danger  from  wheat  brought  from  St.  Michaels"  (for 
which  see  letter  of  secretary  to  Dr.  Pinault,  June  16th). 

Same  date  (June  2d),  Dr.  Scoboria  reports:  "Vaccination  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  and  without  opposition;  nearly  completed  in 
Otsego." 

Under  date  June  5th,  Hon.  T.  C.  Mealy,  Monticello,  gives 
official  notice  of  "  organization  of  local  board  of  health  of  Monti- 
cello  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  State 
Board  of  Health,  had  Doctors  Gibbs  and  Wakefield  begin 
systematic  vaccination  of  the  population  in  section  adjoining 
Frankfort,  and  established  a  guard  on  road  from  same  place 
refusing  passage  to  anyone  not  having  a  pass  from  Dr.  Pinault." 

The  instruction  from  secretary  of  this  board,  given  to  Dr. 
Cady,  health  officer  of  town  of  Buffalo,  under  date  June  4th,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  advice  given  during  the  outbreak  to  all 
boards,  "Calling  attention  to  Chapter  132,  General  Laws  1883, 
and  circular  No.  1  of  this  board  sent  to  you  from  this  office,  I 
suggest:  First,  systematic  offer  of  vaccination  and  revaccination 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  township,  beginning  with 
section  nearest  infected  district,  (St.  Michaels),  going  from  section 
to  section,  keeping  accurate  record  of  all  who  accept  or  refuse, 
working  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness.  Board 
will  save  money  and  time  by  making  this  offer  free  where  any 
objection  is  raised  on  score  of  expense,  as  affording  the  surest 
guard  against  infection  and  an  indication  as  to  where  the  disease 
will  strike  should  it  appear. 

"On  the  ninth  day  after  vaccination  go  the  ground  over  again; 
note  successes  and  failures,  and  if  in  your  judgment  necessary, 
repeat  the  operation.'  One  hundred  circulars  on  small  pox  in- 
cluded for  general  distribution:  more  at  your  service  if  needed. 
Suggest  that  your  board  meet  twice  a  week  during  the  outbreak, 
and  that  your  written  report  of  vaccination  and  other  official 
work  be  immediately  forwarded  to  this  office.  Notify  this 
board  in  quickest  way  if  the  disease  appears  in  your  district." 

Under  date  June  4th,  official  notice  received  of  the  action  of 
the  county  commissioners  respecting  the  disease,  including  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  meeting,  one  of  which  called  the  attention 
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of  the  State  Board  to  the  fact  that  the  infected  district  was  not 
sufficiently  quarantined. 

"A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
was  held  intheir  room  at  the  court  house  in  Buffalo,  May  30, 
1883. 

Members  present:  M.  O'Loughlin,  first  district;  A.  W.  Hoar, 
second  district;  Wni.  Ziebarth,  third  district;  Jos.  Bland,  fourth 
district;  A.  P.  Peterson,  fifth  district,  chairman. 

On  motion  the  folloAving  preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whekeas,  Small  pox  exists  at  St.  Michaels,  iu  the  town  of  Frankfort, 
Wright  County,  Minn.,  and  believing  that  the  public  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  Wright  County  demand  that  strict  rules  and  regulations  be  enforced 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  same,  through  communication  and  transaction  of 
business  at  the  court  house  of  Wright  County;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  any  and  all  persons  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where 
small  pox  is  known  to  exist,  are  requested  not  to  visit  the  court  house  at  any 
time  during  thirty  days  from  June  1,  1883. 

Resolved^  further,  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Wright  County, 
That  we  call  the  attention  of  the  supervisors  of  the  ditferent  towns  m  this 
county  to  acts  numbers  97  and  112  of  Session  Laws  of  1883,  relating  to  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  we  especially  urge  upon  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  of 
Frankfort,  Monticello,  Otsego,  Buffalo,  Eockford  and  Maple  Lake,  to  immedi- 
ately appoint  a  local  board  of  health,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so;  the  said 
board  of  health  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  this  disease.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  offices  of  the  county  of  Wright,  at  the  court  house  in 
Buffalo,  be  closed  by  the  proper  authorities  twenty  days,  commencing  June  1, 
1883. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  rapid  spread  of  small 
pox  throughout  the  town  of  Frankfort  and  the  adjoining  towns  in  Wright 
County,  that  we  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
the  fact,  and  especially  to  the  fact  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  quarantined,  and 
we  ask  that  stringent  rules  be  made  and  proper  steps  be  taken  without  delay  to 
prevent  persons  from  leaving  or  entering  the  infected  district. 

Resolved,  further.  That  this  resolution  be  published  in  all  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  county  for  three  weeks,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  also  a  copy  to  each  town  clerk  of  the  several  towns  of  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  auditor  in  calling  a  special  meeting  of  board 
of  county  commissioners  to  take  action  in  preventing  the  spread  of  small  pox 
be  approved. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned. 
Attest:  A.  P.  Peterson,  Chairman. 

J.  N.  Stacy,  Auditor. 

Under  same  date,  June  4th,  secretary  replied:  ''Before  your 
board  met  I  had  personally  visited  the  infected  district,  met  the 
local  boards  of  health  and  secured  the  election  of  competent 
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health  officers.  I  suggest  that  you  modify  the  first  resohition  by 
admitting  persons  bringing  the  certificate  of  health  officers  that 
they  have  not  been  exposed  to  small  pox  since  the  outbreak.  As 
to  the  second  resolution  am  thankful  that  the  board  are  willing  to 
assist  in  execution  of  the  laws  and  trust  the  members  will  help 
personally  in  their  various  districts  by  accepting  vaccination  and 
re-vaccination  for  themselves  and  families  and  urging  it  upon 
their  neighbors,  as  the  surest  safeguard  against  small  pox.  Third 
resolution  unnecessary  under  the  provisions  above  suggested. 
Fouth  resolution,  this  board  had  already  acted.  First  notice 
received  May  24th.  On  the  25th,  a  member  of  this  board  met 
the  health  officer  of  St.  Michaels,  and  visited  the  district  on  the 
27th.  On  the  29th,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  visited  every 
local  board  of  health  or  members  thereof.  With  popular  and 
official  co-operation  we  shall  speedily  stamp  out  the  disease." 

Under  date,  June  9th,  Dr.  Scoboria  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
twenty  points  of  eight  day  lymph  taken  from  a  three  year  old 
child.  All  the  health  officers  are  gathering  and  using  this 
lymph. 

Under  date,  June  7th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports  from  St.  Michaels: 
''Epidemic  still  subsiding.  Two  new  cases  and  two  suspected 
cases  in  infected  houses.  All  families  in  infected  part  of  town 
vaccinated  except  two.  The  west  part  of  town,  where  there  has 
been  no  small  pox,  refuse  vaccination. 

"I  think  I  shall  succeed,  though,  in  persuading  them.  Up  to 
date  our  census  of  all  cases  is: 

Cases  of  small  pox  (variola  or  varioloid),  46 

Recovered  or  convalescent...  29 

Total  deaths,  including  first  case  6 

" I  have  records  of  two  hundred  and  forty -five  vaccinations; 
have  used  'eighth-day  lymph'  according  to  your  suggestion,  and 
it  has  worked  well  in  five  days.  I  have  vaccine  for  those  who  de- 
sire it.  I  think  the  service  is  pretty  well  done;  in  two  weeks  the 
last  case  will  have  recovered,  and  then  we  have  to  proceed  to  the 
disinfection  of  houses.  What  shall  I  do  about  feather  beds,  used 
by  all  these  Germans?  Am  inclined  to  burn  them;  shall  I  do  it? 
The  infected  family  that  you  visited  with  me  in  the  town  of  Has- 
san, where  child  died  with  small  pox,  is  all  right;  I  think  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  there." 

Under  date  June  12th,  Dr.  A.  A.  ^^^oyes  filed  record  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  health  officer  of  village  of  Monticello. 
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Under  date  June  5th,  Dr.  Scoboria  reports  '^Otsego  as  tlior- 
onghly  canvassed;  St.  Michaels  well  managed." 

Under  date  June  13th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports:  ''no  new  houses 
infected  since  last  report;  eight  new  cases,  all  in  vaccinated  peo- 
ple; very  light  form  of  varioloid,  six  not  sick  enough  to  keep 
the  bed.  One  additional  death  caused  by  pneumonia,  caused  by 
exposure  during  storm  of  three  days  ago,  in  case  of  very  mild 
varioloid.  There  are  now  under  treatment  but  six  cases,  of  which 
two  are  confluent.  Quarantine  has  been  raised  on  three  houses 
and  three  more  will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  disinfected.  July  1st 
will  see  the  end  of  this  epidemic.  I  have  seen  fifty-four  cases  to 
date,  and  expect  to  find  three  or  four  more  cases  of  mild  vario- 
loid in  vaccinated  people  in  infected  houses.  Vaccination  is 
now  well  received  by  those  who  refused  before.  The  circulars 
of  the  board  have  been  distributed  and  done  good." 

Under  date  June  13th,  secretary  sent  complaint  by  Dr.  Gibbs, 
health  officer  of  Monticello  township,  of  apparent  laxity  of  quar- 
antine in  St.  Michaels,  to  Dr.  Pinault,  who  explained  ''that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken." 

Under  date  June  16th,  secretary  calls  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Pinault  to  the  possibility  suggested  by  Dr.  Whittimore,  health 
officer  of  Elk  River,  that  Avheat  from  infected  houses  or  barns  may 
be  sent  into  Elk  River  for  market,  and  instructs  the  local  board 
of  health  of  St.  Michaels  to  provide  that  every  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  danger  from  this  source,  suggesting:  "First,  that  no  per- 
son from  infected  family  be  permitted  to  handle  the  wheat  to  be 
sent  off  the  farm.  Second,  that  for  wheat  to  be  sent  to  market 
from  houses  that  have  been  infected,  the  health  officer  should  see 
that  all  persons  handling  the  same, and  all  utensils  used  in  hand- 
ling or  measuring  it,  as  bags  or  other  things  for  holding  said  grain, 
be  entirely  free  from  contagion,  and,  further,  that  persons  going 
with  said  wheat  to  market  be  in  their  persons  and  clothing  entirely 
free  from  infection.  This  ascertained,  give  certificate  of  fact  to 
the  local  board  of  health  of  Elk  River  or  other  market  where  the 
grain  is  to  be  sold.  Grain  stored  in  an  infected  house  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  I  would  not  permit  to  go  off  the  farm 
without  thorough  disinfection.  In  granaries  and  special  places 
for  storing,  away  from  infected  houses,  I  cannot  see  how  the  in- 
fection can  get  to  the  grain,  but  to  utensils,  bags  and  clothing  it 
is  very  easy  for  it  to  go.  i^'otify  Dr.  Whittimore  that  this  action 
has  been  taken. ' ' 

Under  date,  June  19th,  Dr.  Pinault  accepts  the  above  sugges- 
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tion  and  further  reports,  "No  house  or  family  infected  since 
last  report  and  no  new  cases,  but  three  cases  now  under  treat- 
ment. Everybody  in  Frankfort  has  been  vaccinated  except 
twelve  families  that  refused.  Eighth  day  virus  collected  in 
St.  Michaels  from  very  healthy  children  does  not  act 
kindly,  and  same  lymph  collected  at  Osseo,  where  there  is  no 
small  pox,  did  not  produce  half  as  much  inflammation  as  St. 
Michaels  lymph." 

June  22d,  secretary  visited  St.  Michaels  for  the  second  time. 

Under  date  July  4th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports  the  interruption  of 
mail  between  Dupont  and  Osseo,  because  of  the  fear  that  the  lo- 
cal board  of  the  town  of  Corcoran  is  not  thoroughly  disinfecting 
the  family  of  the  postmaster,  in  which  there  is  small  pox.  Sec- 
retary had  written  to  town  board  of  Corcoran  on  June  25th,  to 
appoint  a  physician  as  health-  officer,  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  matter,  there  having  been  reported  by  Dr.  Pinault,  four 
cases  to  date  of  variola  in  one  family. 

Under  date  June  15th,  Dr.  Cady,  health  officer  of  Buffalo,  re 
ports  ''one  hundred  and  forty-eight  vaccinated,  and  many  utter- 
ly refusing;  principally  Germans  and  Irish." 

Under  date  of  July  4th,  the  St.  Michaels  board  ask:  ''Shall 
we  pay  expenses  of  parties  incurred  before  organization  of  boardy 
and  for  medical  attendance  of  small  pox^" 

Secretary  answered  July  6th: 

'  'As  to  first  question,  no.  As  to  second  question,  same  rule  holds 
with  case  of  sick  with  small  pox  as  with  any  other  disease;  person 
able  to  pay,  should  pay  for  medical  attendance  and  for  nursesj 
the  board  only  responsible  for  expenses  for  quarantine  for  benefit 
of  whole  people;  as  for  vaccination,  board  should  assume  it  for 
those  unable  to  pay." 

Under  date  July  11th,  secretary  received  final  report  of  local 
board  of  health  of  Frankfort  township: 

"All  families  released  and  quarantine  raised  yesterday;  disin- 
fection has  been  carried  out  according  to  instructions.  Board 
organized  on  May  27th.  During  forty-five  days  the  disease  was 
raging,  there  were  fifty-five  cases  of  variola  in  persons  inhabit- 
ing seventeen  houses;  six  deaths,  three  adults  and  three  children 
under  five  years  of  age." 

"Board  has  held  sixteen  meetings;  have  had  seven  nurses  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  sick,  and  a  hired  man  to  carry  necessaries, 
etc.,  to  quarantined  families.  The  board  furnished  the  chemicals 
for  disinfection  free  of  charge.     Health  officer  was  employed 
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thirty -seven  days;  constable  to  guard  the  quarantined  was  em- 
ployed thirty-one  days.  Had  need  of  more  nurses  but  could  not 
get  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak. 


EXPENSES. 

Health  of&cer,  thirty-seven  days   $370  00 

For  team  and  other  expenses  of  health  officer   136  66 

Expenses  of  members  of  board  of  health   88  30 

Constable   77  50 

Man  and  team  to  carry  necessaries  to  quarantined  fam- 
ilies  137  35 

JS^urses  emi)loyed  during  ei^idemic   ^74  00 

Telegraph  to  Dr.  Hewitt   1  05 


Total  $1,084  95 


The  board  believe  that  one-tenth  of  this  amount  should  be  paid 
by  the  town  of  Otsego  because  there  were  four  cases  of  variola  in 
one  family,  and  five  vaccinated  in  that  town  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

The  board  return  thanks  to  the  secretary  of  State  board  and 
to  the  health  officer  for  their  aid  in  the  matter." 

From  Otsego,  under  date  July  19th,  Chas.  N.  Snow,  clerk  of 
board,  reports: 

Small  pox  outbreak  concluded.  Appeared  in  two  families, 
one  having  seven  and  the  other  eight  members.  There  were 
eight  cases." 

St.  Michaels,  July  11th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports: 

'^Epidemic  small  pox  passed  and  quarantine  raised  every- 
where. Your  instructions  have  been  followed  to  the  letter.  Your 
advice  was  very  valuable  in  every  respect,  and  I  thank  you  ns 
much  in  my  name  as  in  name  of  local  board  of  health." 

Besides  the  data  given  in  report  of  the  local  board  above,  the 
following  additional  facts  are  reported  by  Dr.  Pinault:  "Of  the 
persons  affected  with  variola,  thirty -eight  had  not  been  vaccin- 
ated previously;  of  these  five  died,  three  adults  and  two  children; 
tAventy-six  had  confluent,  twenty-five  the  semi-confluent,  and 
seven  the  discrete.  There  were  cases  semi-confluent  in  the  first 
stage  that  were  confluent  in  the  last.  Nineteen  persons  over 
eight  years  old  and  adults  had  confluent  form  with  two  deaths; 
one  infant  with  discrete  died  in  convulsions,  ^^^umber  of  persons 
having  small  pox,  who  had  been  vaccinated,  seventeen;  one  died; 
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eight  vaccinated  recently,  and  all  had  lightest  form  of  varioloid; 
nine  vaccinated  many  years  ago,  had  more  violent  form  of 
varioloid,  with  three  semi -confluent  and  one  death. 

The  seventeen  honses  infected  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
inmates;  all  were  exposed.  Fifty-nine  had  the  disease  during 
this  outbreak;  seven  had  had  it  before;  fifty-nine,  vaccinated, 
escaped  with  immunity.  Those  vaccinated  recently  with  eighth 
day  lymph  did  not  take  the  disease.  Of  those  vaccinated  with 
bovine  virus,  eight  took  the  disease  in  light  form.  In  the  above 
figures  I  do  not  include  the  first  case  of  variola,  which  occurred 
before  I  took  charge." 


DETAIL  OF  OPERATION  OF  YACOINE  IN  li^FECTED 
FAMILIES  m  ST.  MICHAELS,  BY  DE.  I^T.  J.  mN- 
AULT,  HEALTH  OFFICER. 

First  family: 

T.  F.  A.,  storekeeper,  in  which  first  case  occurred. 

Father  and  mother  had  been  vaccinated  when  young;  both  had 
eruptive  fever  and  few  aborted  papules. 

Children,  seven,  not  vaccinated,  had  variola:  two  confluent, 
three  semi-confluent,  two  discrete;  all  recovered.    Two  children 
escaped:  one  successfully  vaccinated  one  year  ago  and  the  other 
May  25th,  day  after  arrival  home  from  St.  Paul. 
Second  family: 

A.  K 

Father  had  variola  many  years  ago.  Wife,  vaccinated  fifteen 
years  ago,  had  varioloid.  Two  children,  resx)ectively  eight 
months  and  two  years  old,  not  vaccinated,  had  confluent  variola 
and  died.  Hired  man,  vaccinated  several  times  years  ago,  escaped. 
Third  family: 

J.  V. 

Husband,  aged  forty-eight  years,  had  varioloid  and  recovered. 
Wife,  vaccinated  when  young,  had  semi-confluent  variola  and 
died  of  hemorrhage.  Son,  aged  twenty,  not  vaccinated,  had  con- 
fluent variola  and  died.  Five  other  children,  not  vaccinated,  six 
to  twenty-four  years  old,  had  confluent  variola  and  recovered. 
One,  aged  ten,  not  vaccinated,  had  discrete  and  recovered.  One 
boy,  aged  four,  not  vaccinated,  died  of  confluent  variola. 
Fourth  family: 
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Y.  V. 

Husband  and  wife  had  variola  when  young.  Mrs.  S.,  vaccin- 
ated, had  fever  only.  Daughter,  not  vaccinated,  had  semi -con- 
fluent variola  and  recovered.  Two  children,  vaccinated  June  1st 
with  bovine  virus,  had  very  light  varioloid.  Seven  of  the  cMl- 
dren,  vaccinated  June  1st  with  humanized  eighth  day  lymph, 
vaccination  proved  successful  June  5th,  and,  though  exposed 
like  the  others,  they  escaped  the  disease. 
Fifth  family: 

J.  Y. 

Husband  and  wife,  vaccinated  many  years  ago,  had  varioloid 
and  recovered.  Son,  aged  twenty-two  years,  vaccinated  May 
26th  with  bovine  virus,  vaccine  worked  June  2d  at  same  time 
with  confluent  variola.  Five  other  children,  aged  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  twenty  and  twenty-four  years,  vaccinated  May  24th 
with  bovine  virus,  vaccine  took  effect  May  31st  and  all  escaped 
disease. 
Sixth  family: 

F.  Y. 

Husband,  age  thirty,  unvaccinated,  had  confluent  varioloid 
and  recovered.  I  was  called  May  25th  and  found  him  in 
the  eruptive  fever.  Yaccinated  his  wife,  age  twenty-four 
years,  and  four  children,  one,  three,  four  and  five  years, 
with  fresh  bovine  virus.  It  worked  May  31st  and  all  escaped  the 
disease  though  exposed  during  whole  sickness  of  the  father. 
Seventh  family: 

P.  Y. 

Father,  age  twenty-five,  vaccinated  when  young;  re- vaccinated 
May  25th;  escaped.  Mother  had  variola  years  ago  and  escaped. 
Son,  Mck,  was,  May  25th,  in  x>ustular  stage  of  confluent  variola. 
Had  not  been  vaccinated  and  recovered.  Antony,  age  sixteen, 
not  vaccinated.  I  vaccinated  with  bovine  lymph.  May  25th. 
June  1st,  had  confluent  variola  and  died.  Yaccine  had  not  time 
to  work. 
Eighth  family: 

J.  S. 

Father,  age  thirty,  re-vaccinated.  Escaped.  Wife,  age 
twenty-four,  not  vaccinated.  Seen  first,  May  26th,  in  pus- 
tular stage  of  confluent  variola.  As  also,  Josephine,  age  nine, 
and  Lena,  age  11.  All  recovered.  Same  day.  May  26th,  I  vac- 
cinated with  eighth  day  humanized  lymph,  four  other  children, 
aged  three,  four,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.    May  30th,  vaccin- 
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ation  worked,  except  on  girl,  age  four.    I  immediately  re-vaccin- 
ated her  with  bovine  virus,    ^[either  virus  affected  her  and  on 
June  6th  she  had  confluent  variola  of  which  she  recovered. 
Ninth  family: 
Y.  G. 

Husband,  age  64,  re-vaccinated  May  30th.  Wife  refused 
vaccination,  on  June  5th  had  light  varioloid.  Lena,  age  fifteen, 
never  vaccinated.  Was,  May  30th,  in  confluent  form  of  variola. 
Eecovered.  I  vaccinated,  May  30th,  with  eighth  day  lymph, 
six  other  children,  six,  eight,  twelve,  twenty,  twenty-two  and 
twenty-thi'ee  years  old,  respectively.  Vaccine  worked  June  3d. 
All  escaped. 
Tenth  family: 

W.  Z. 

Husband,  aged  forty,  refused  vaccination,  had  semi -confluent 
variola,  June  9th,  and  recovered. 

M.  Z.,  aged  thirty-three.  May  28th  in  the  confluent  stage  of 
variola;  recovered. 

I  vaccinated  with  bovine  virus  the  wife,  aged  forty-three,  and 
six  children,  aged  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
respectively.  May  28th,  and  vaccine  worked  June  5th;  all  escaped 
except  one,  aged  fourteen,  who  had  light  aborted  varioloid,  June 
13th.  Mrs.  M.  Z.,  aged  seventy-four,  had  varioloid  when  young. 
Eleventh  family: 

J.  K. 

Husband,  aged  twenty-eight,  and  wife,  and  two  children,  one 
and  two  and  one-half  years  respectively,  vaccinated  with  bovine 
virus,  May  25th;  vaccine  worked  in  few  days;  wife  had  aborted 
form  varioloid  in  beginning  of  June. 
Twelfth  family: 

P.  D. 

Husband,  aged  foity,  refused  re- vaccination,  May  28th;  had 
varioloid,  June  12th.  Wife,  aged  thirty-two,  being  near  con- 
finement was  isolated;  was  delivered  June  10th  or  13tli:  was  vac- 
cinated, June  14th  or  15th,  with  eighth  day  lymph  (humanized) 
successfully;  escaped.  One  son,  aged  thirteen  years,  was  in  semi- 
confluent  variola.  May  28th.  I  vaccinated.  May  28th,  six  other 
children,  one  and  a  half,  three,  five,  seven,  nine  and  eleven  years 
of  age  rcvspectively;  vaccine  worked  Jun^  3d;  all  escaped. 
Thirteenth  family: 

C.  F. 

Husband,  aged  thirty-four,  -  refused  re  vaccination;  sick  June 
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9th,  with  varioloid.  Wife,  aged  twenty -eight,  never  vaccinated; 
sick,  May  28th,  with  variola. 

I  vaccinated  their  two  children,  four  and  seven  years  respect- 
ively; vaccine  worked  June  3d;  both  escaped. 
Fourteenth  family : 

F.  H. 

Husband,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  never  vaccinated,  had  dis- 
crete variola,  May  28th. 

I  vaccinated  same  day  (May  28th),  with  bovine  virus;  wife, 
aged  twenty-eight  years,  baby,  and  sister;  vaccine  took  effect 
June  3d.    Wife  and  baby  had  light  varioloid,  June  13th. 

Husband's  father  and  mother,  aged  sixty  years,  vaccinated 
when  young  and  after  exposure  to  contagion. 
Fifteenth  family: 

Mrs.  H.,  age  fifty-five  years,  vaccinated  unsuccessfully  when 
young,  had  discrete  variola  May  25th.    Three  sons,  vaccinated 
May  25th  successfully;  two  had  light  aborted  varioloid  June  10th. 
Miss  K.  had  variola  many  years  ago. 
Sixteenth  family  : 

A.  H. 

Husband,  age  fifty-six,  had  variola  when  young;  wife,  age  for- 
ty-six, vaccinated  and  re- vaccinated. 

One  other  married  coui^le,  age  twenty-eight  and  twenty-two  re- 
spectively, and  five  children,  two,  four,  seven,  ten  and  nineteen 
years  respectively,  vaccinated  May  30th;  vaccine  worked  June 
5th;  all  escaped. 

Two  other  boys,  sixteen  and  twenty -two  years,  not  vaccinated, 
were  sick  with  variola;  recovered. 
Seventeenth  family: 

J.  L.,  age  fifty -two,  vaccinated  successfully  June  5th;  wife  of 
J.  L.,  vaccinated  June  5th,  had  discrete  variola  June  9th;  one 
son,  not  vaccinated,  had  variola  May  28th,  recovered.  J.  L. ,  Jr. , 
age  twenty-three,  vaccinated  June  3d;  wife  of  J.  L.  Jr.,  vaccin- 
ated June  3d;  vaccine  worked  in  both  in  six  days;  wife  of  J.  L. 
Jr.,  had  light  varioloid  June  17th. 

All  persons  named  above,  were  exposed  to  infection,  and 
would  have  all  had  the  small  pox  if  they  had  not  been  protected 
by  vaccination,  exce]3t  those  that  had  had  variola  before.  Per- 
sons mentioned  under  each  number  were  members  of  the  same 
house,  and  quarantined. 

Mrs.  'N.,  house  (not  mentioned  above)  was  quarantined,  peo- 
ple having  been  exposed,  but,  protected  by  vaccination  or  hav- 
ing had  variola,  escaped. 
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COECOEAE^  TOWNSHIP  — HENI^EPm  COUNTY. 

June  16,  1883,  local  board  of  health  report  quarantine  of  one 
case  of  small  i30x  at  Dupont  post  office,  in  compliance  with  re- 
quest of  secretary  of  State  Board,  made  after  report  by  Dr.  Pi- 
nault. 

''June  14th,  another  child  having  small  pox,  Mr.  Dupont' s 
family  was  quarantined  to  June  28th.  A  person  has  been  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  their  wants." 

June  25th  further  report  was  made: 

"Case  out  of  danger;  house  still  quarantined.  Vaccination 
general." 

Under  date  June  30th  local  board  reports: 

"Altogether  there  were  six  cases  at  Dupont  post  office;  four 
very  light,  two  more  severe;  all  well  now.  House  cleaned  and 
clothing  and  bedding  washed.    Quarantine  raised  June  30th." 


HENNEPIN  COUNTY,  GEEENWOOD  TOWNSHIP. 

Under  date  June  5th  case  of  small  pox  reported  by  chairman 
of  local  board  to  governor,  who  instructed  Dr.  Leonard,  member 
of  State  Board,  Minneapolis,  to  visit  the  same. 

June  7th,  Dr.  Leonard  reports  to  secretary: 

"Went  up  last  night.  One  case  varioloid.  Board  will  be 
called  together  to-day  and  appoint  a  health  officer.  Dr,  Fassett 
vaccinating  in  the  community." 

Under  date  June  7th  local  board  report  that  it  has  appointed 
Dr.  Fassett  health  officer,  who  will  look  after*  the  case,  a  woman, 
with  very  light  varioloid." 

Under  date  June  14th  local  board  reports: 

"Family  all  welL" 

Under  date  June  14th,  Dr.  Fassett  reports  that  he  has  not  been 
made  health  officer.  ' '  Quarantined  the  family  for  seven  days, 
notifying  the  board  to  look  after  them.  Saw  chairman  of  board 
on  June  12th;  found  that  they  been  lax  in  their  duty.  On  first 
visit  was  going  by  to  see  one  of  his  neighbors.  They  informed 
him  that  the  child  had  been  exposed  at  Hanover,  in  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Michaels;  child  said  she  had  been  sick  nine  daysj 
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the  mother  said  two  weeks.  Her  face  showed  that  she  had  had 
variola  in  light  form.  Examined  all  the  rest  of  the  taniily  and 
saw  no  signs  of  trouble. 

'^On  the  14th,  on  my  second  visit,  found  all  up  and  around. 
One,  however,  had  few  blotches  that  might  develop  into  small 
pox.  Family  are  secluded  and  will  maintain  their  ([uarantine. 
Told  the  board  to  keep  watch  of  it." 

Under  date  June  19tli,  Dr.  Fassett  reports: 

''On  third  visit  found  no  further  evidence  of  disease.  Do  not 
believe  that  any  of  family  ever  had  well  marked  variola." 


EEPOET  OF  DE.  SCOBOEIA,  HEALTH  OFFICEE,  O^^ 
SMALL  POX  I^sT  WEIGHT  COUNTY,  OTSEGO  TOWN- 
SHIP, MAY  AND  JUNE,  1883. 

^'Br.  C.  N.  Hemtt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health ,  Red  Wing, 
Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  existence  of 
small  pox  in  Wright  County  May  24,  1883.  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  it  and  went  to  St.  Michaels  that  very  after- 
noon. The  epidemic  had  existed  there  since  May  2d,  and  was 
generally  spread  through  the  town.  Dr.  Pinault,  of  Osseo, 
was  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Quarantine  was  maintained  by 
mutual  agreement,  but  the  authorities  were  idle. 

Dr.  Pinault  was  urging  vaccination  on  everyone,  but  found 
them  generally  opposed  to  it.  The  people  were  mostly  Germans, 
and  rather  superstitious.  I  met  one  of  the  town  supervisors  and 
pointed  out  to  him  his  duty  in  the  matte]\ 

On  the  following  day  — May  25th— I  met  the  town  supervisors 
of  Frankfort,  urged  them  to  use  their  authority,  quarantine  in- 
fected families,  elect  a  health  officer,  and  vaccinate  thoroughly. 
They  took  no  action,  howevei-,  until  Sunday,  May  27th.  On  that 
day  Dr.  Leonard,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  myself  met 
the  local  board,  when  Dr.  Leonard  convinced  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action.  After  our  interview,  the  local  board 
went  into  session  and  elected  Dr.  N.  J.  Pinault  health  officer  for 
the  town  of  Frankfort.  I  need  not  go  into  the  history  of  the 
epidemic  in  Frankfort,  as  you  doubtless  have  received  an  account 
from  Dr.  Pinault. 
69 
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On  tlie  same  day  — Sunday,  May  27th  — we  had  an  interview 
with  the  town  board  of  Otsego,  the  adjoining  town.  Dr.  Leonard 
urged  them  to  appoint  a  health  officer  and  vaccinate.  They  did 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  health  officer,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  no  cases  of  small  pox  in  the  town.  The  only  danger 
they  apprehended  was  from  German  farmers  passing  through  Ot- 
sego on  their  way  to  Elk  Eiver  mills,  and  they  hoped  to  obviate 
this  by  obstructing  the  roads  and  forbidding  travel. 

Monday,  May  28th,  found  two  families  infected  with  small  pox 

 Peter  Dehen  and  John  Schuhmacher.    The  infection  in  both 

cases  was  traced  to  the  original  case  in  St.  Michaels.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  vaccinate  in  Schuhmacher' s  family.  Dr.  Pinault,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  vaccinating  the  surviving  members  and  took 
charge  of  the  cases  until  quarantine  was  raised.  Dehen' s  family 
accepted  vaccination  two  days  after  the  case  was  reported. 
I  was  appointed  health  officer  of  Otsego  Tuesday,  May  29th. 
In  the  meantime  anxious  inquiries  came  from  Dayton  and  Has- 
san. I  visited  those  places  May  29th.  The  town  board  of  Day- 
ton were  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  obey  any  instructions.  Eeports 
of  cases  in  town  did  not  bear  the  test  of  investigation. 

In  Hassan,  Hennepin  County,  I  discovered  one  case  of  small 
pox  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Hoaban.  The  patient,  Annie  Hoa- 
ban,  had  been  attending  the  parochial  school  at  St.  Michael  and 
contracted  the  disease  from  her  landlady,  the  latter  having  been 
exposed  to  Mary  Vetsch. 

Annie  was  taken  sick  May  25th  and  died  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  May  29th.  The  rest  of  the  family,  father,  mother  and  five 
children,  were  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Pinault,  Sunday,  May  27th. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  family  escaped.  The  local 
board  had  quarantined  the  family  and  posted  notices  in  different 
sections  of  the  town  advising  people  to  accept  vaccination.  No 
more  cases  occurred  in  Hassan.  For  further  details  I  refer  you 
to  Dr.  Pinault' s  reports.  During  all  this  time  I  was  urging  vac- 
cination wherever  I  went.  I  found  Americans  very  willing  and 
anxious  to  receive  it. 

May  31st,  I  commenced  vaccinating  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions, visiting  each  and  every  family  in  Otsego  and  keeping  a 
record  of  each  one.  My  colleague.  Dr.  N.  K.  Whittemore,  had 
been  over  part  of  the  field  and  vaccinated  a  number.  On  the 
eighth  day  or  thereafter,  I  revisited  the  families  and  inspected 
the  work,  offering  vaccination  again  in  case  of  failures.  In  this 
way  I  was  able  to  avail  myself  of  good  eighth  day  lymph. 
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I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  liuman  virus  and  found 
the  arm  to  arm  method  by  tar  the  most  certain. 

Of  animal  virus  I  can  speak  most  favorably  of  the  Wisconsin 
article.  In  lieu  of  the  latter,  samples  were  sent  me  from  a  Mis- 
souri farm  very  lightly  charged  and  not  at  all  reliable. 

Of  284  vaccinations  there  were  78  failures.  Of  the  78  failures 
41  were  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Sixty- one  were  vaccinated  for  the  second  time  and  of  these  61, 20, 
or  thirty  three  per  cent,  were  successful.  Of  these  20, 15  had  not 
been  vaccinated  successfully  Avithin  20  years.  The  exception  ex- 
tended to  65  years  in  one  case. 

There  have  been  eight  cases  of  small  pox  in  Otsego;  all  re- 
covered. 

Four  occurred  in  the  family  of  Peter  Dehen;  four  in  that  of 
John  Schuhmacher. 

Peter  Dehen's  family  consisted  of  seven  persons;  three  adults 
and  four  children.  The  oldest,  a  boy,  was  taken  sick  Saturday, 
May  26th,  and  had  the  semiconfluent  variety.  He  had  never  been 
vaccinated.  The  patient  was  exposed  at  St.  Michaels,  Sunday,  May 
13th.  He  had  been  attending  the  parochial  school  there,  and  board- 
ing in  a  private  family.  On  the  Sunday  mentioned,  he  called  at  the 
house  of  his  landlady  in  company  with  his  parents,  and  spent  two 
hours  in  her  presence.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  thif^  land- 
lady had  visited  Mary  Yetsch,  the  first  case  in  St.  Michaels,  and 
assisted  in  laying  out  the  deceased,  thus  infecting  her  own  clothes. 
In  this  way  she  communicated  the  disease  to  several  persons.  I 
placed  the  family  under  quarantine  immediately;  vaccination 
was  accepted  May  30th.  The  third  child,  Annie,  was  vaccin- 
ated, but  with  no  success.  This  child  was  taken  sick  June  8th, 
or  the  thirteenth  day  of  exposure  to  her  brother.  She  had  the 
semi-confluent  type.  The  tw^o  other  children  had  varioloid 
simply,  having  been  successfully  vaccinated.  The  youngest  was 
taken  sick  Tuesday,  June  12th,  the  fourteenth  day  of  vaccina- 
ation,  and  the  oldest  girl  two  days  later,  viz. :  June  14th,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  vaccination.  Vaccination  did  not  succeed 
on  the  adult  members;  they  were  vaccinated  some  years  ago  in 
Germany,  and  have  good  marks.  Quarantine  was  raised  July 
14th,  after  thorough  disinfection  of  clothing  and  premises.  I 
had  all  the  clothing  boiled,  then  burned  sulphur  in  the  house  for 
forty-eight  hours. 

^'John  Schuhmacher' s  family  consisted  of  eight  persons. 
Two  children  took  the  disease  May  23d,  the  wife.  May  24th, 
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and  one  other  child,  June  6th.  I  visited  this  family  for  the  first 
time,  May  28th,  and  quarantined  the  house.  Vaccination  was 
accepted  May  30th 5  five  were  vaccinated,  and  four  escaped;  all 
recovered.  Three  were  sick  with  the  confluent,  one  with  the 
semi-confluent  type.  Quarantine  was  raised  July  10th,  after  the 
usual  precautions. 

^ '  I  did  not  learn  how  the  family  of  John  Schuhmacher  was  ex- 
posed 5  they  were  probably  exposed  at  Aydt's  house.  The  fore- 
going facts  in  regard  to  this  family,  were  given  me  by  Dr.  Pi- 
nault,  who  took  charge  of  this  family  after  I  had  quarantined 
them. 

^ '  In  conclusion,  I  can  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  town  board  of 
Otsego,  the  members  of  which  co-operated  with  me  heartily  and 
assisted  me  very  materially. 

'^Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  Q.  Scoboria,  M.  D. 

Health  Officer. 

'^Otsego,  Minn.,  Aug.  8,  1883." 


7? 


RICHMOND,  STEARNS  COUNTY. 

Aug.  16,  1883,  notice  was  sent  from  chairman  of  local  board  of 
health  and  from  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  health  officer:  '^Case  of  small 
pox  in  town  of  Munson,  Stearns  County,  in  care  Dr.  H.  Schmidt. 

No  further  cases  and  patient  recovered. 

RESUME. 

First  report: 

Date  Aug.  16,  1883. 

-p  I  Chairman  local  board  of  Munson  Township, 

lieporters  |  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  health  officer. 

First  case  No  details  given. 

Number  of  cases  •   1 

Number  of  deaths   0 


HALLOCK,  KITTSON  COUNTY. 

First  report  (.reply  to  inquiry  from  secretary) : 

Date  ^.  Nov.  22,  1883. 

Reporter  L.  N.  Eckland,  station  agent,  Hallock. 
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^sTumber  of  cases  reported  (quarantined)   1 

First  ease  (Miss  M.  J.  M. ) : 

Origin  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Date  of  attack  I^ovember  18tli  to  22d,  prox. 

Quarantined. 
Total  during  epidemic: 

^^umber  of  cases   1 

^^^umber  of  deaths.....   0 

dumber  of  families  infected   1 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


^^'ovember  22,  1883,  secretary  telegraphed  to  station  agent, 
Halloek:  ^'Telegraph  facts  of  small  pox  immediately." 

And  to  Dr.  Draher,  St.  Vincent,  the  same. 

Same  date,  L.  N.  Eckland,  Halloek,  replies:  ''Only  one  case 
small  pox  here.  Closely  quarantined.  Don't  think  it  will 
spread." 

Dr.  Draher,  St.  Vincent,  replied:  ''Dr.  Smith,  Emerson, 
Manitoba,  and  myself  believe  it  varioloid.  We  believe  the  infec- 
tion was  caught  by  the  patient  while  boarding  last  winter  at  a 
hotel  in  Winnipeg  where  was  a  small  i^ox  patient,  and  it  remained 
in  her  clothing  to  infect  her  when  she  resumed  them  this  winter. 
Patient  is  well.  All  necessary  i^recautions  have  been  taken. 
Don't  fear  further  spread." 

Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Eckland,  of  Halloek,  February  23d, 
asking  that  local  board  take  particular  care  of  all  persons  exposed 
to  original  infection  or  to  infection  from  patient,  and  that  local 
board  see  to  careful  disinfection  of  persons  and  property. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  18,  1883,  Peter  Daily,  clerk  of  town  of 
Hamden,  Kittson  County,  forwards  an  account  of  the  case  of 
small  pox  reported  at  Halloek,  and  asks  advice  in  behalf  of  his 
board: 

''About  four  weeks  ago  Mary  Jane  Murray,  a  resident  of  this 
township,  was  taken  sick  at  the  Kelso  farm,  six  miles  west  from 
toAvn  of  Halloek,  and  declared  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Elson  and  Du- 
hick,  of  St.  Vincent,  to  have  small  pox.  She  was  sent  on  a  Fri- 
day, without  notice,  into  this  township.  On  following  Sunday 
the  rumor  got  out  that  we  had  small  pox  in  our  town.  All  was 
excitement;  chairman  of  local  board  drove  to  my  office;  wished 
me  to  write  out  small  pox  notices  to  be  posted  up  in  five  places. 
I  replied,  'am  going  to  church;  when  church  is  over,  will  do  it.' 
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Advised  him  to  see  the  doctor  and  get  his  opinion.  He  and  the 
doctor  drove  over  near  there,  and  returning  the  doctor  informed 
me  that  it  was  small  pox.  Chairman  did,  at  my  suggestion,  close 
the  school  for  one  week;  also  quarantined  the  house  by  placing  a 
watchman  over  it;  gave  orders  to  employ  two  nurses.  Dr.  Smith 
wanted  one  hundred  dollars  to  attend  the  case;  chairman  thought 
it  too  much;  instructed  me  to  see  if  I  could  get  Dr.  Duhick  for 
fifty  dollars.  Saw  county  attorney  and  judge  of  i^robate.  They 
told  me  to  go  ahead  and  incur  necessary  expense,  and  they  would 
see  it  paid.  So,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  employed  Dr.  Du- 
hick to  attend  the  case,  fumigate  the  house,  and  let  me  know 
when  danger  was  past.  The  doctor  put  his  bill  in  for  services, 
nurses  and  watchman  too.  I  called  special  meeting  of  town 
board.  Their  answer  was  that  the  disease  was  not  small  pox  but 
chicken  pox,  and  if  I  had  contracted  any  debts  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  them.  I  said  that  I  asked  no  pay  for  myself,  but 
only  asked  the  board  to  audit  these  bills,  and  then  we  would 
determine  who  would  pay  them,  county  or  town.  Was  told  yes- 
terday that  a  case  of  small  pox  existed  in  N.  P.  Peterson's  fam- 
ily, chairman  of  town  board." 

February  18th,  secretary  answered: 
Delayed  answering  your  letter  until  I  could  get  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  same  question  for  another  town. 
You  have  only  to  consult  the  law  to  find  out  the  duty  of  your 
local  board  of  health.  As  I  was  not  immediately  informed  of  the 
case  and  only  heard  of  it  through  the  papers,  and  doctor  at  St. 
Vincent,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Hallock,  till  your  letter  arrived, 
there  is  very  little  for  me  to  advise.  You  should  incur  no  ex- 
pense without  the  formal  order  of  your  board;  if  you  do  it  with- 
out such  order  you  can  easily  have  trouble.  The  rule  is  $10  per 
diem  for  iDhysician  when  he  does  nothing  else  than  attend  such 
cases,  with  board  and  incidental  expenses.  I^urses  can  easily  be 
gotten  for  $2  to  $3  per  day,  guards  for  the  ordinary  wages.'' 


EEDWOOD  FALLS,  MINIsT.,  1883. 


First  case  

First  report  

Eeport,  ' '  not  variola' ' 
Attending  physician.. 
'No  further  cases. 


..June  8th. 
June  10th. 
June  13th. 


Dr.  Stoddard. 
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Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Herriott  notified  secretary,  under  date  June  10, 
1883,  of  a  case  of  suspected  small  pox,  inclosing  $1  for  virus. 

June  nth,  secretary  telegraphed  Dr.  Stoddard,  Eedwood  Falls: 
"  Variola  reported  in  your  town,  telegraph  facts  immediately." 

Under  date  June  11th,  received  1  p.  m.,  June  12th,  Dr.  Stod- 
dard writes:  "Report  case  diagnosed  by  three  physicians  to  be 
variola;  broke  out  on  Friday,  eighth;  consultation  in  evening, 
same  date.  Pest  house  constructed  Saturday,  ninth,  and  patient 
removed  there;  now  in  vesicular  stage  of  eruption.  Great  doubt 
in  minds  of  people  regarding  our  diagnosis;  we  quite  decided  we 
are  right.  In  absence  of  humanized  virus,  we  use  bovine.  Please 
send  instructions,  or  visit,  as  you  think  best.  We  have  the 
circular  and  laws;  should  be  glad  to  have  our  diagnosis  con- 
firmed; thus  far  syni]3toms  indicate  variola." 

June  12th,  secretary  answered  by  telegraph :  ^'Letter  received, 
action  approved.  When  doubtful  of  variola  diagnosis  always 
quarantine  till  sure."  Under  date  11th,  secretary  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Herriott' s  letter  and  sent  humanized  virus. 

June  12th,  secretary  wrote  to  local  board.  Redwood  Falls;  no- 
tified board  of  Mrs.  Herriott' s  complaint  and  gave  the  usual  in- 
structions. 

Under  date  June  12th,  Dr.  Stoddard,  health  officer,  tele- 
graphs:   ''Case  milder." 

Under  date,  June  13th,  Dr.  Stoddard  telegraphs:  ''Have  de- 
cided the  case  is  not  variola." 

Under  date  June  16th,  Dr.  Stoddard,  health  officer,  writes:  "  Pa- 
tient, adult,  age  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  girl.  Fever  and 
headache  for  about  twenty -four  hours;  lieadache  severe;  fever  high; 
pain  in  loins.  Eruption  morning  third  day.  When  seen  was  pap- 
ular, presenting  a  shot-like  feel.  General  on  body,  thickest  on 
face  and  chin,  on  soles  and  palms,  lips  and  throat,  surrounded  by 
red  areola.  Nausea,  without  vomiting.  Eruption  first  twenty - 
four  hours,  papular,  then  vesicular.  Did  not  come  in  successive 
crops,  but  all  at  once.  Same  rise  of  temperature  evening  for 
four  days,  reaching  100  j°  on  one  or  two  evenings.  Pulse  varying 
from  84  to  96.  Throat  quite  sore  from  the  eruption.  Patient  sat  up 
some  every  day;  most  of  time  in  bed  for  first  four  days.  Vesicles 
quite  distinct  forty-eight  hours  after  eruption,  gradually  becom- 
ing pustular,  and  on  fourth  or  fifth  day  smaller  ones  began  to  dry 
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up  and  larger  ones  later  without  becoming  umbilicated.  No  sec- 
ondary fever.  Patient  never  successfully  vaccinated.  To-day, 
Saturday,  June  16tli,  after  thorough  bathing  and  disinfecting  of 
nurse,  and  change  of  clothing,  I  allowed  them  to  leave  the  pest 
house.  All  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  worn  by  them  has  been  left 
there  and  fumigated,  so  that  'dny  possible  infection  may  not  be 
carried  to  their  families.  I  consider  the  case  to  have  been  an 
unusually  aggravated  one  of  varicella." 

Secretary  replied,  under  date  June  14th:  ''Your  telegram  that 
your  case  is  not  variola  came  to  hand  late  last  night.  I  congra- 
tulate you  upon  your  escape  and  for  the  courage,  which  decided 
you  to  quarantine  a  doubtful  case  until  you  tvere  sure.  Had  the 
physician  of  the  doubtful  case  at  St.  Michaels,  last  month,  done 
as  you  did  —  more  than  forty-five  cases  of  variola  and  six  deaths 
would  have  been  saved.  You  and  your  board  were  right  and 
took  the  only  safe  course,  /.  e.,  to  seclude  the  patient  until  sure. 
I  assume  of  course  that  you  are  certain  that  it  is  not  variola  or 
varioloid." 


LEAF  MOUNTAINS,  OTTEE  TAIL  COUNTY,  MINN. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report  (to  president  State  Board  of  Health). 

Date  June,  18,  1883. 

Eeporter  Dr.  Titcomb,  Evansville,  Douglas  County. 

Number  of  cases   1 

First  case,  an  immigrant,  Norwegian,  arrived  at  New  York, 
"  June  2d. 

Origin  en  route  from  Norway. 

Taken  sick  June  10th. 

First  visited  by  physician  June  16th. 

Totals  during  epidemic: 

Number  of  cases   4 

Number  of  deaths   0 

Number  of  families  infected  (in  one  house)   2 

Last  case  up  July  28th. 

Attending  physician  Dr.  Titcomb. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


Under  date  June  18,  1883,  Dr.  Titcomb  reported  to  president 
State  Board,  Dr.  Hand:  ''Have  a  case  of  small  pox  in  person  of 
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an  immigrant  direct  from  i^^orway;  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
Jnne  2d;  is  located  at  farm  house  ten  miles  in  country,  half  a 
mile  from  neighbors;  family  are  now  occupying  granary;  the 
house  in  quarantine  occupied  by  patient,  who  is  cared  for  by  his 
Avife;  family  have  all  been  vaccinated;  have  plenty  of  pure  air 
and  use  disinfectants  liberally.  Patient  has  no  money,  have 
called  upon  poor  authorities;  and  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  preventing  a  spread,  although  some  may  have  been  infected 
before  I  called,  which  was  on  fourth  day.  If  the  State  board 
have  any  instructions  for  me  to  follow,  please  communicate  them 
at  once." 

June  20th,  Dr.  Hand  forwarded  to  secretary  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  acknowledged  receipt  and  forwarded  circulars. 

Secretary  replied:  '^Organize  local  boards  of  health,  and 
appoint  health  officer  and  report  immediately." 

June  25th,  Dr.  Titcomb  replied:  ^'I  have  appointed  three 
men  a  board  of  health,  living  in  Leaf  Mountains,  and  am  acting 
as  health  officer  myself.  Wish  you  would  forward  to  persons 
named  copies  of  the  law  relating  to  boards  of  health.  Patient 
comfortable ;  good  prospects  of  recovery ;  fifteenth  day  and  no 
new  cases.  What  is  best  method  to  get  pay  from  the  State,  the 
patient  being  a  new  comer  and  moneyless  V ' 

Secretary  replied  June  26,  1883: 
Your  brief  report  at  hand;  I  inclose  law  under  which  all 
care  for  infectious  disease  must  be  given.  Section  fifteen  refers 
to  non-resident  sick;  local  boards  of  health  must  be  organized 
according  to  law;  suiDcrvisors  of  town  are  a  board  of  health  un- 
der the  old  law;  they  elect  the  health  officer;  local  authorities 
must  proceed  in  this  way,  and  you  act  under  them.  This  ar- 
ranged, report  patient's  condition,  when  and  where  cared  for, 
and  how,  and  every  expense  incidental  to  his  care.  Has  he  no 
relatives'?  Are  all  about  him  vaccinated? 

June  29th,  Dr.  Titcomb  reported:  Yours  of  29th  at  hand. 
Patient  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  June  2d,  on  the  way  to  Dakota, 
where  he  has  a  sister  or  two;  stopped  here  on  a  visit  with  old 
acquaintances;  was  taken  sick  night  of  June  10th -11th  —  even- 
ing of  June  10th  or  morning  of  11th.  On  afternoon  of  14th,  his 
host,  Johan  Jacobson,  came  into  town  and  asked  for  advice,  giv- 
ing the  above  facts  and  stating  that  the  patient  did  not  want  to 
see  a  physician,  claiming  his  trouble  was  not  serious,  and  de- 
clined the  expense.  From  the  symptoms,  told  him  the  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  told  him  if  not  better  the  next  day, 
70 
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it  was  better  for  all  concerned  for  some  competent  physician  to 
see  the  patient  at  once. 

Saturday,  June  16th,  sent  for  and  found  it  to  be  varioloid; 
eruption  dry  and  scabby  before  complete  pustulation.  Patient 
has  a  wife  and  four  small  children.  The  last  had  been  vacci- 
nated, two  in  the  old  country  and  two  just  before  shi^jping.  Im- 
mediately revaccinated  the  wife  (vaccinated  in  childhood) ;  also 
Jacobson,  wife  and  hired  man.  Jacobson's  four  children  vacci- 
nated successfully  eighteen  months  ago.  Vaccination  successful 
in  Mr.  Jacobson  and  wife  of  patient,  but  in  Mrs.  Jacobson  and 
laborer  it  failed.  Patient  cared  for  by  his  wife  wholly.  Jacob - 
son  and  his  family  have  moved  into  granary,  one  hundred  yards 
from  house.  The  patient  is  convalescent.  House  one-half  mile 
from  any  neighbor.  Notices  posted  up  on  all  roads,  written  in 
English  and  Scandinavian. 

June  26th,  Jacobson's  eldest  son,  eighteen  years,  developed 
suspicious  symptoms  and  was  moved  to  the  house,  put  in  care  of 
former  patient  and  his  wife.  Though  vaccinated  successfully 
less  than  two  years  years  ago,  the  eruption  has  ax^peared  j)lenti- 
fully  on  the  face. 

This  morning  the  laborer  complained  of  chilliness  and  back- 
ache and  more  fever,  and  I  ordered  him  into  the  house  with  the 
others.  These  had  been  exposed  to  first  patient  some  days  be- 
fore I  called.  ]N'o  one  affected  outside  these  families.  The  wife 
of  the  first  patient  now  complaining.  Vaccine  produced  its 
effects  on  her  in  a  few  days.  Sent  word  to  town  supervisors  at 
my  first  visit,  Jacobson  himself  being  one  of  them.  They 
met,  concluded  did  not  know  what  they  had  to  do,  and  took  no 
action.  They  do  not  seem"  to  know  or  care  so  long  as  it  is  not  in 
their  families.  Unable  to  see  them  all.  Have  sent  laws  and 
tracts  to  each  to-day  and  arranged  for  a  meeting  July  1st,  when 
I  can  explain  to  them  the  laws.  I  tried  to  see  the  sick  three 
times  a  week;  it  is  the  best  I  can  do;  they  are  ten  miles  away.  I 
charge  the  same  as  for  other  disease,  ten  dollars  a  trip.  Made 
six  trips  already.  Medicine  and  disinfectants,  two  dollars  and 
a  half.  All  in  the  neighborhood  vaccinated,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  a^child  seven  months  old.  Send  instructions  in  case 
the  supervisors  refuse  to  take  action  in  preventing  spread  of  dis- 
ease and  in  caring  for  the  sick." 

July  2d,  Simon  A.  Line,  chairman  of  board  supervisors  of 
Leaf  Mountains  township,  wrote,  giving  the  facts  as  above  stated 
and  asking  for  information  as  to  what  is  to  be  done;  ''sick,  emi- 
grant, and  wife  and  child,  and  hired  man  of  Jacobson. ' ' 
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To  Avhicli  secretary  replied,  July  3d: 

"Dr.  Titcomb  of  Evansville  has  already  reported  the  cases. 
By  the  law  which  I  send,  your  board  are  a  board  of  health  and 
must  take  care  of  the  sick;  you  had  better  appoint  him  your  health 
officer  and  act  under  his  directions.  Vaccination  is  your  safety; 
quarantine  all  suspected  people  till  they  are  safe.  Call  your 
board  together,  send  for  the  doctor,  and  act  promptly." 

Under  same  date  (July  3d),  informed  Dr.  Titcomb  of  the  above 
letter. 

Under  date  July  10th,  Dr.  Titcomb  reports: 

^^1^0  new  cases;  patients  convalescing;  disinfection  begun;  able 
to  report  further  in  a  week." 

Under  date  July  28fh,  Dr.  Titcomb  reports:  ''Last  patient  out 
of  bed  several  days;  no  new  cases;  think  the  danger  is  nearly, 
passed;  clothing  has  been  disinfected;  house  quarantined  another 
week,  and  then  lumigated  thoroughly,  and  then  whitewashed  and 
repapered." 

July  25th,  Dr.  Titcomb  presents  a  bill  for  attendance  on  small 
pox  patients:  ''Seven  visits,  $70;  disinfectants,  $5;  total,  $75." 

July  25th,  Mr.  Jacobson  -  presents  a  bill  against  township  of 
Leaf  Mountains  for  board  of  emigrant,  Gulbran  Gulbranson  and 
family,  six  persons,  from  June  16th  to  July  16th,  through  vario- 
loid, $75;  for  nursing  same,  $25. 

The  town  of  Leaf  Mountains  presents  the  aggregate  of  above 
to  State  of  Minnesota  for  payment,  $175,  all  sworn  to. 

The  bills  are  signed  by  Albert  Larson  and  John  Jacobson  (by 
whom  part  of  bill  is  presented),  and  not  by  Simon  A.  Line,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  suj^ervisors. 


DE.  TITCOMB' S  EEPOET  OF  SMALL  POX  UST  LEAF 
MOUXTAm,  OTTEE  TAIL  COUXTY. 

EvANSViLLE,  Douglas  Co.,  Aug.  20,  1883. 

G.  Gulbrandson  landed  at  Castle  Garden  June  2,  1883.  Went 
directly  to  Leaf  Mountain,  Otter  Tail  County,  Minnesota  and  was 
there  taken  sick  with  varioloid  on  June  11th.  I  first  saw  him  on 
June  16th  and  found  the  eruption  plentiful  and  characteristic. 
The  fever  at  no  time  after  the  16th  went  above  102^.  What  it 
was  before  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  give  the  variations  of 
pulse  or  temperature  from  time  to  time  because  I  made  no  note 
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of  them  except  from  one  visit  to  another.  The  eruption  did  not 
go  on  to  complete  suppuration  but  dried  up  and  scaled  off  about 
two  weeks  from  the  first  appearance. 

Gulbrandson's  wife  complained  of  feeling  tired  and  of  limbs 
aching  with  slight  headache  and  loss  of  appetite  about  June  23d 
or  24th.  Pulse,  95  to  100,  temperature,  99^  to  101°.  A  few  spots 
appeared  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  and  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  also  one  or  two  on  the  forehead.  She  was  not  confined  to 
the  bed  at  any  time  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  was  as  well  as  usual. 
On  June  25th,  the  laborer  commenced  with  chilliness,  slight  fe- 
ver and  backache.  I  do  not  remember  how  his  pulse  or  temper- 
ature registered  but  it  was  not  far  from  normal.  A  few  spots 
appeared  on  his  face  and  cheek  for  a  short  time,  and  after  three 
or  four  days  he  was  able  to  be  about  again. 

June  22d,  J acobson\s  son  was  taken.  Temperature  ran  up  to  103° 
and  on  the  fifth  day  reached  104°.  Pulse  I  do  not  remember  but 
I  think  was  near  150.  Eruption  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of 
fourth  day,  of  the  coherent  form.  Patient  had  been  delirious  a 
part  of  the  nights  of  the  second  and  third  days.  I  saw  the  patient 
but  once  after  the  fever  of  suppuration  set  in.  I  think  temper- 
ature was  then  1041°,-  am  not  certain.  He  commenced  to  mend 
before  my  next  visit  was  to  be  made  and  the  parents  reported 
accordingly  and  at  last  accounts  was  making  good  recoveiy. 

All  persons  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  either  patient  or  family  were  vaccinated  or  re-vac- 
cinated if  it  had  not  been  done  within  two  years. 

I  know  of  nothing  done  by  the  local  board  as  a  board  of  health 
beyond  the  letter  you  received  from  Simon  A.  Line  relative  to 
the  case  in  hand  and  which  he  wrote  only  after  I  had  had  a  talk 
with  him  and  the  other  supervisors  on  July  1st.  That  is  the  only 
meeting  that  the  local  board  had  to  my  knowledge.  Your  reply 
to  the  same  was  either  not  received  or  was  totally  ignored  by  the 
chairman.  I  enquired  of  Jacobson  several  times  for  the  reply 
and  he  always  said  that  Simon  A.  Line  had  never  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  or  said  anything  about  instructions  from  you. 
Hence  I  was  never  appointed  health  officer.  Moreover,  one  of 
the  supervisors  told  Jacobson  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  of  no  use 
to  notify  the  State  board  in  the  first  place  (i  e.  after  I  had  sent 
them  copies  of  the  law  relating  to  such  cases).  Thatif  ty^c  took  care 
of  the  family  we  would  have  to  do  so  gratuitously.  Neither  he  nor 
the  chairman  ever  did  anything  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  the 
spread  or  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
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Jacobson  (the  farmer)  did  all  he  could  (being  quarantined)  in 
way  of  posting  notices  and  using  disinfectants  and  ordering  away 
several  careless  and  mulish  neighbors  who  would  persist  in  com- 
ing to  enquire  for  the  patients  till  threatened  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  proportion  of  my  bill  charged  to  the  immigrant  is  three- 
quarters.  I  made  but  one  or  at  most  two  visits  to  Jacobson' s 
that  I  should  not  have  made  had  his  son  7iot  been  sick  and  I 
think  that  one-quarter  of  the  bill  is  all  he  should  pay. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  bill  for  services  rendered  G.  Grul- 


brandson  and  wife: 

June  16th,  one  visit,  self   $10  00 

18tli,       "    10  00 

"    20th,      *  "          "    10  00 

24th,                   "    10  00 

27th,    10  00 

29th,               wife,   10  00 

July  1st,         "    10  00 

One  coat  destroyed,   5  00 

One  pair  of  pants  destroyed,   2  50 

One  shirt  destroyed,  


$77  50 

The  medicines  used  I  supplied  from  my  saddle  bags  and  have 
made  no  account  of.  The  quantity  of  disinfectants  used  I  am 
unable  to  state.  We  used  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc  and  sulphur  freely. 
I  used  to  take  one  kind  or  the  other  at  nearly  every  visit  and 
kept  no  account  of  the  same.  The  nearest  I  can  estimate  it  would 
be  about  $5.00,  but  the  items  it  is  impossible  to  give.  The  clothing 
I  omitted  from  the  bill  given  the  supervisors  through  mistake. 

J.  P.  TiTCOMB. 


ST.  PAUL. 


SUMMARY. 

A.  Outbreak. 
First  report: 

Date  April  7,  1883. 

Eeporter  Dr.  Hand. 

Number  of  cases  3 

Sent  to  pest  house,  everybody  vaccinated,  no  further  report. 
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B.  Outbreak. 
First  report: 

Date  June  29tli,  1883. 

Eeporter  Dr.  H.  F.  Hoyt,  health  officer. 

Number  of  cases  3 

First  Case. 

Origin,  clothing  from  lumber  camp.  (?) 
Quarantine  and  pest  house  used. 

Number  of  cases  11 

Deaths   4 

Families  — 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  date  April  7,  1883,  Dr.  Hand  reports: 

''Three  cases  variola  discovered  in  Gross'  hotel,  this  city,  last 
•  night;  have  all  been  sent  to  the  pest  house,  and  everybody  in 
the  vicinity  vaccinated;  quite  probable  we  shall  have  some 
trouble. 

B.  Outbreak. 

June  29,  1883,  Dr.  Hoyt  health  officer,  reports:  "Three  cases 
of  variola  discovered  yesterday  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  one  of 
them  had  been  under  care  of  a  famale  magnetic  healer  for  two 
weeks.  Quarantined,  disinfected  house  and  vaccinated  as  long  as 
my  virus  held  out;  could  not  remove  to  pest  house,  as  one  case 
was  in  dying  condition.  Any  instructions  will  be  appreciated 
and  obeyed." 

June  30th,  secretary  answered: 

"I  suggest  the  use  of  humanized  virus,  as  quicker  in  opera- 
tion; send  you  all  I  have;  you  will  get  more  from  physicians  of 
the  city;  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  origin  of  outbreak;  make 
careful  inquiry  as  to  exposure  to  your  cases;  put  physicians  on 
their  guard  as  respects  suspicious  cases." 
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REPOET  OF   SMALL  POX   OUTBREAK  m  ST.  PAUL, 
JUNE  28,  1883,  BY  DR.  HENRY  F.  HOYT. 

Office  of  Health  Department,  | 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  j 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1883,  a  case  of  small  pox  was 
reported  to  this  department.  On  inspection  it  was  found  to  be 
in  a  German  boarding  house,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated from  the  clothing  of  a  laborer  who  came  from  a  lumber 
camp  that  contained  several  cases  of  the  disease.  Camp  was 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Two  more  cases  were 
discovered  in  same  house.  The  first  case  had  been  sick  for  two 
weeks  and  had  been  treated  by  one  female  magnetic  healer,  who 
made  some  other  diagnosis,  and  claimed  the  erupton  was  ''humor 
of  the  blood,"  driven  out  by  her  treatment.  During  this  time 
many  people  had  been  exposed.  I  caused  the  magnetic  female  to 
be  arrested,  and  she  was  after  trial  fined  $50.  After  this  case 
had  been  reported,  a  number  of  others  made  their  appearance  in 
due  time,  and  were  all  traced  directly  to  the  first  case.  They  were 
all  managed  by  the  health  department,  quarantined  or  sent  to 
small  pox  hospital,  and  the  epidemic,  or  what  threatened  to  be 
an  epidemic,  was  stopped  very  promptly.  Every  precaution  was 
of  course  taken,  in  establishing  a  perfect  quarantine,  thorough 
disinfection,  vaccination,  avoiding  exposure,  etc.,  etc.  I  have 
added  a  tabular  statement  to  this  report  that  shows  the  statistics 
of  the  outbreak.  It  includes  the  first  ten  cases.  The  last  (elev- 
enth) was  a  child  just  arrived  from  Europe.  The  eruption  was 
just  making  its  appearance  when  he  arrived  in  St.  Paul.  We 
took  him  in  charge  at  once  and  instituted  measures  that  pre- 
vented any  spread  of  the  disease. 

Very  respectfally  yours, 

Henry  F.  Hoyt, 

Health  Of&cer, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

To  Chas.  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D., 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPEI^DITTJRES,  APPROVED  BY 
THE  STATE  BOARD   OF   HEALTH,  OF  THE 
EPIDEMIC    FU^^^D  APPROPRIATED 
BY  THE  LEGISLATURE,  1883. 

May  3,  1883. 

Gov.  L.  F.  ITuhbard,  St.  Fcml, 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  following  accounts  against  the 
State,  which  have  been  reviewed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  the  meeting  of  April  10,  1883,  and  subsequently  to  date. 

The  great  confusion  which  exists  in  the  accounts  from  both 
Grand  Rapids  and  Aitkin  has  materially  increased  our  labor, 
and  in  many  of  the  accounts  the  difficulty  is  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt,  on  our  part,  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  or  justice 
impossible,  without  a  summoning  of  witnesses  and  detailed  exam- 
ination.   I  submit  the  conclusions  which  the  board  have  reached: 


1st.    The  account  of  Dr.  C.  Q.  Scoboria,  approved. . . .  $493  50 

2d.    The  account  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser,  approved   120  00 

3d.    The  account  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Belyea,  approved   1,189  00 

Dr.  S.  H.  Van  Cleve  began  duty  for  Aitkin  local  board 
of  health  January  26th,  and  ended  his  service  March 

31st,  inclusive   050  00 


Total  for  medical  service   $2,452  50 


I  put  the  physicians'  accounts  first  because  they  had  definite 
per  diem  pay,  and  we  are  able  to  judge  exactly  the  amount  of 
their  service. 

The  bills  for  food,  lodging,  attendance,  etc,  in  the  aggregate, 
are: 

FOR  GRAND  RAPIDS.  • 

Store  bill  of  W.  Porter  &  Co   $468  77 

We  advise  reduction  as  approved  by  the 

health  officer   55  27 

Leaving  the  amount  to  be  paid   $413  50 

The  details  of  the  reduction  are  appended  to 
each  bill. 

Hotel  bill  of  W.  Porter  &  Co   $135  43 

We  advise  reduction  as  approved  by  the 

health  officer   20  50 


$114  93       114  93 


Total  carried  forward 
71 


$2,980  93 
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The  following  accounts  presented  by  the  local  board  of  health 
of  Aitkin  as  for  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board 
of  health  have  been  examined  by  the  State  board  of  health  and  are 
endorsed  by  said  board  as  payable  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
$5000.00  for  expenses  of  State  board  of  health  in  dealing  with  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Voucher  No.  I. 

J.  C.  Knox  &  Co. 

Amt,  Claimed.   Amt,  Allowed. 

Account  Jan.  28,  1883   «59  20 

Account  Feb.  10,  1883   108  64 

Account  Feb.  10,  1883   14  78 

Account  Feb.  10,  1883   1  15 

Account  Feb.  15,  1883   15  25            $201  02  $201  02 

Voucher  No.  II. 

W.  Porter  &  Co. 
Account  Jan.  30,  1883   8  30  . 

Deduct  $7.50  for  two  horse  blankets   80 

Voucher  No.  III. 

W.  Porter  &  Co.,  Feb.  8,  1883   8  49  8  49  8  49 

Voucher  No.  IV. 

W.  Porter  &  Co. 

Account  Feb.  10,  1883   5  00 

Account  Feb.  12,  1883   18  87 

Account  Feb.  12,  1883   1  75 

Account  Feb.  13,  1883   29  40 

Account  Feb.  15,  1883   23  95 

Account  Feb.  4,  1883   13  02  91  99  91  99 

Voucher  No.  V. 

W.  B.  Marr. 

Account  Jan.  25,  1883   30  83 

Account  Feb.  12,  1883   24  65  61  48  61  48 

Voucher  No.  VI. 
F.  Foley. 

Account  Feb.  5,  1883   20  00 

Deduct   5  00  15  00 

Voucher  No.  VII. 

Birch  &  Clark. 
Account  Feb.  13,  1883   84  21 

Account  Feb.  16,  1883   2  05  86  26  86  26 

Voucher  No.  VIII 
C.  C.  Lutton. 

Account  Feb.  10,  1883   34  45 

Account  Feb.  i3,  1883...   16  04 

Account  Feb.  16,  1883   12  68 

Account  Feb.  24,  1883   23  19  88  36  88  36 

Voucher  No.  IX. 

W.  A-  Rogers. 

Account  Feb.  9,  1883   60  00 

Account  Feb.  3,  1883   20  00  80  00  80  00 

This  for  team  for  ten  days. 

One  months  salary  to  attendants  allowed  though 

no  proper  voucher  accompanies  them   240  00  240  00 

Charge  for  E.  A.  Stiles,  no  Voucher   150  00 

Deduct  so  that  wages  shall  be  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
per  diem  for  30  days   60  00 
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Voucher  No.  JC. 

Mrs.  Wilson. 

Account  Feb.  16,  1883  

Voucher  No.  XL 

George  Sproat. 

Account  Jan.  25,  1883  

Charges  for  telegraphing,  85  cents;  account  and 
order  books,  $1.10.    Without  vouchers  but 
allowed  as  within  knowlege  of  Board. 
Voucher  No.  XII. 

Geo.  F.  Williams. 

Account  Feb.  11,  1883  

Deduct  $20.00.  We  approve  only  the  items,  trip 
to  Brainerd,  $2.30,  making  bedstead,  $1.00.  To- 
tal  

Voucher  No.  XIII. 
N.  Tibbitts. 

Account  Feb.  16,  1883  

Voucher  No.  XIV. 

Aitkin  Lumber  Co. 

Account  Feb.  16, 1883  

Charge  to  pay  Calvin  Berry  f  >r  pest^house  $500; 

Allowed  only  for  rent  

Charge  for  quarantine  shanties  to  W.  A.  Rog- 
ers  

Allowed  as  rent  

Voucher  No.  XV. 

C.  C.  Lutton. 


Account  March  27, 

1883  

Voucher  No.  XVI. 

C.  E.  Hawes. 

Account  March  27, 

1883  

Voucher  No.  XVII 

E.  A.  Styles. 

Account  March  27, 

1883  

Voucher  No.  XVIIL 

W.  B.  Marr. 

Account  March  27, 

1883  

Voucher  No.  XIX. 

.J.  C.  Knox  &  Co. 

Account  Feb.  20,  1883.... 

Account  March  3,  1883... 

Account  March  8,  1883.... 

Account  March  9,  1883... 

Account  March  10,  1883.. 

Account  March  19,  1883. 

Account  March  26,  1883. 
Voucher  No.  XX. 

W.  Porter  &  Co. 

Account  Feb.  17,  1883  

Account  Feb.  19,  1883  

Account  Feb.  20,  1883.... 

Account  Feb.  26,  1883  

Account  March  26,  1883.. 
Voucher  No.  XXI 
J.  Brady. 

Account  March  25,  1883., 
Voucher  No.  XXII 
Birch  &  Clark. 

Account  March  27,  1883. 

Account  March  30,1883.. 


6  87 
4  50 
4  50 
4  50 

1  45 

2  00 
2  90 


1  35 
1  45 
6  65 
3  00 
17  75 


71  94 

36  20 


4  50 


1  95 


23  00 


43  90 


23  68 
.500  00 


300  00 


39  63 


12  75 


2  10 


25  22 


30  70 


104  00 


563 

4  50 
1  50 

1  95 

3  50 

43  90 

23  68 
75  00 

50  00 

39  63 

12  75 

22  00 

2  10 

25  22 

30  70 
104  00 

108  14 
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Voucher  No.  XXIII. 
Mrs.  Hangren. 

Account  March  IS,  1883   2  50  2  50 

Voucher  No.  XXIV. 
J.  M.  Markham. 

Account  March  30,  1883   33  00  33  00 

Voiicher  No.  XXV. 
N.  Tibbetts. 

Account  March  30,  1883   31  75 

Deduct  81.00  per  diem,  to  correspond  with  simi- 
lar bill  by  same  person  in  voucher  XIII  above, 

and  allowed   26  25 

Total  allowed   11543  72 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  report  of  the  action  of  the 
State  board  of  health  of  Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  accounts 
included  in  said  report  and  marked  by  me  as  vouchers  I  — XXV, 
inclusive.  In  package  herewith  forwarded  in  said  report  are 
included  all  accounts  of  Aitkin  local  board  of  health  approved 
for  payment  by  said  boai  d  of  health. 

By  order  of  board, 

Charles  X.  Hewitt. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota. 
To  The  Governor. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  MIXXESOTA  — TRACT 

XO.  1,  1884. 

(a  revised  edition  of  tract  no.  1,  1883.) 

SMALL  POX. 

(variola.) 

What  is  if?  Where  does  it  come  from?  Who  are  liable  to  it? 
How  to  avoid  it  ?  How  to  deal  with  a  person  or  persons  afflicted 
with  it?    How  to  prevent  its  occurrence? 

A  guide  to  boards  of  health,  heads  of  families,  clergymen  and 
others  dealing  with  this  disgusting  and  dangerous  disease. 

Copies  of  this  tract  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary, 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Xote. — The  attention  of  health  officers,  local  boards  of  health, 
heads  of  families,  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  is  called  to 
the  ^'Law  relating  to  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  approved  March  3,  1883." 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  all  good 
citizens.  Copies  of  the  law  may  be  had  of  the  secretary  State 
Board  of  Health,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

SMALL  POX. 

What  is  it  f  It  is  a  very  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  goes  through  the  stages  of 
pimple,  little  water  blister,  pustule  and  scab. 

It  has  been  mistaken  for  almost  every  eruptive  disease,  especially 
measles  and  chicken-pox.  It  is  coinmonly  called  by  the  ignorant 
'  •  Black  measles, ' '  '  'Dutch  measles. ' ' 

Therefore,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  seclude  the  patient  from  the 
family,  and  insist  upon  the  opinion  of  a  physician.  A  few  hours 
will  settle  the  question,  and  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  Failure  to  do  this  havS  repeatedly  resulted  in  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  which  would  not  have  occurred  had  this  simple 
precaution  been  taken. 

Where  does  small  pox  come  from,  f  It  is  due  to  a  peculiar  poi- 
son, and,  in  Minnesota,  is  generally  first  brought  by  immigrants, 
in  persons  or  clothing  from  without  the  State,  spreading  from 
person  to  person  thereafter,  unless  promptly  cared  for  as  direct- 
ed in  this  tract. 

Who  are  liahle  to  it  f  Every  person  is  born  with  a  susceptibil- 
ity to  small  pox,  as  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  probably 
other  diseases.  Persons  of  all  ages  seem  equally  liable  to  the 
disease.  As  a  rule,  one  in  three,  unprotected  by  vaccination, 
having  the  disease,  die,  and  with  children  it  is  very  fatal. 

A  person  once  having  had  an  attack,  is  not  likely  to  have 
another,  but  may  do  so,  and  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  small 
pox,  had  better  try  vaccination. 

Sow  to  avoid  small  pox  f  By  vaccination  and  re-vacciiiation.  It 
is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  freedom  from  the  epidemic  form  of 
the  disease.  Single  cases  and  outbreaks  in  retired  or  isolated 
settlements  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  as  an  epidemic.  These  outbreaks  are  the  evidence  of 
inexcusable  neglect.  The  fault  lies,  as  a  rule,  with  clergymen, 
teachers  and  leading  citizens  in  such  settlements,  to  whom  the 
people  look,  and  are  taught  to  look,  for  example  and  advice. 
The  majority  of  outbreaks  of  small  pox  of  late  years  in  Minne- 
sota have  been  in  just  such  communities,  where  a  physician  is 
rarely  called  for  any  case  of  ei'uptive  disease,  and  where  small 
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pox  has  secured  a  firm  lodgment  before  he  has  been  consulted  in 
the  matter.  The  responsibility  in  such  settlements  rests  chiefly 
with  the  clergyman,  who,  with  the  present  light  on  the  subject, 
should  instruct  his  people  as  to  this  danger,  and  himself  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect  its  first  occurrence,  and  insist  upon  medical 
advice  in  all  doubtful  cases.  Of  course,  when  a  physician  is 
called,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  and  he  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable.  But  no  clergyman  should  neglect  to  urge 
vaccination  and  re-vaccination  as  a  duty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  congratulation  that  most  of  our  popula- 
tion read,  think  and  use  common  sense  in  this  matter  of  small 
pox;  accepting  vaccination  and  re- vaccination;  insisting  upon 
strict  seclusion  of  the  sick;  prompt  disinfection  of  all  infected 
clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  and  quick  and  private  burial  of  the 
dead.  But,  as  above  stated,  all  do  not  do  it,  and  very  many  are 
too  neglectful  of  the  use  of  vaccine,  upon  which  our  safety  de 
pends.  Let  no  one  forget  ibr  a  moment  the  fearful  plague  which 
the  use  of  vaccine  virus  alone  prevents. 

' '  Before  its  use  small  pox  was  the  most  frightful  and  destruc- 
tive disease  which  ever  existed.  It  differed  from  all  other 
plagues  in  its  universal  prevalence,  at  all  seasons,  and  among  all 
nations  and  all  classes  of  men.  Other  jDlagues  are  affected  by 
season,  place,  race,  etc. ,  and  prevail  but  a  short  while  at  a  time. 
Small  pox  became  thoroughly  domesticated,  and  so  a  permanent 
and  terrible  cause  of  deformity  and  death.  Vaccination  and 
re- vaccination  have  changed  all  this,  and  where  they  are  prop- 
erly used  have  reduced  small  pox  to  a  greatly  diminished  prev- 
alence and  fatality,  but  their  regular  and  systematic  use  are  our 
only  safeguards.  Small  pox  is  the  same  fearful  j)est  as  ever.  It 
is  not  changed  at  all.  It  is  simi)ly  kept  off  those  whom  vaccina- 
tion guards;  hence  the  importance  of  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  what  vaccination  is  and  how  to  use  it." 

What  is  vacciyie  f  It  is  the  virus  of  a  peculiar  disease  of  cattle 
called  vaccinia  or  cow  pox. 

Vaccination  is  a  method,  by  little  scratches  or  punctures,  of 
introducing  this  vaccine  into  the  human  body  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it  against  small  pox.  It  should  be  i)erformed  on 
young  children  on  or  before  the  third  month.  Eemember  that 
small  pox  may  appear  at  any  time;  that  it  is  very  fatal  to  young 
children,  and  that  up  to  puberty  the  protection  of  a  successful 
vaccination  is  almost  absolute.  Therefore  never  fail  to  give 
them  this  protection  at  or  before  the  third  month.    Do  not  wait 
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for  ''teething"  or  '' whooping  cough "  or  anything  else.  Vac- 
cinate every  little  child. 

How  much  does  vaccination  protect  ?  When  thoroughly  done, 
probably  for  life.  But  in  an  unknown  proportion  of  cases,  vac- 
cinated persons  exposed  to  small  pox  have  a  modified  form 
of  the  disease  called  varioloid,  which,  though  nothing  like  as 
dangerous  to  the  sufferer,  is  as  infectious  to  others  as  the  original 
disease.  Because  of  this  uncertainty  and  consequent  danger,  it 
— vaccination  —  should  be  performed  again,  immediately  after 
puberty,  and,  in  the  presence  of  small  pox,  upon  all  persons  who 
have  not  been  successfully  vaccinated  since  puberty. 

What  kind  of  virus  to  use,  and  how  ?  There  are  two  kinds,  ani- 
mal and  humanized.  The  latter  is  that  which  has  passed  through 
one  or  several  human  bodies.  The  animal  virus  is  now  for  sale 
by  all  wholesale  druggists,  and  must  be  fresh  (i.  <?.,  recently  taken 
from  the  heifer),  to  be  good. 

The  value  of  vaccination  depends  quite  as  largely  upon  the 
care  and  skill  of  its  performance  as  upon  the  virus  itself.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  have  the  family  physician  perform  the  little 
operation  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  perfect 
''marks"  are  evidence  of  protection.  Each  "point"  (as  they 
are  called)  of  the  animal  virus  holds  sufficient  for  from  three  to 
five  separate  marks  on  the  same  person.  They  may  be  near  to- 
gether. If  they  can  all  be  induced  to  "take,"  the  security  is 
greater  and  their  number  does  not  increase  the  severity  or  danger 
of  the  operation.  Therefore,  always  secure,  if  possible,  at  least 
three  perfect  marks  or  scars  as  evidence  of  vaccination.  As  to 
humanized  virus,  it  is  common  and  preferred  in  England.  In 
our  own  country  and  State  very  many  physicians,  including  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  prefer  and  use  it  in  their 
own  families.  Its  advantage  is  that  protection  begins  on  the  fifth 
day,  but  with  animal  virus  as  a  rule  not  sooner  than  the  ninth 
day.  "Eighth  daylymjih"  (humanized;  is  also  more  reliable 
and  certain  to  take.  Therefore  let  no  one  hesitate  to  use  a 
sample  of  it  if  approved  by  their  family  physician.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  small  pox  the  form  known  as  "eighth  day  lymph"  is 
preferable  to  any  other  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  above  reas- 
ons. The  form  of  "scab"  is  often  used,  it  is  not  so  certain  as 
the  lymph  but  is  a  valuable  form  for  the  preservation  of  the 
humanized  vaccine. 

When  is  Small  Fox  infectious  f  ' '  Probably  from  the  moment  the 
"fever  begins.    It  may  be  given  by  the  breath  of  the  patient  be- 
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''fore  the  eruptiou  has  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It 
"continues  infectious  so  long  as  any  of  the  dry  scales  resulting- 
"from  the  eruption  remains.  A  single  breathing  of  the  air 
"where  it  is,  is  enough  to  give  the  disease.  A  dead  body,  for 
"several  days  after  death,  has  been  known  to  communicate  the 
"disease,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  produce  the  disease 
"for  some  months  after.  A  mild  case  may,  and  often  does  give 
"rise  to  a  severe  one  and  a  severe,  may  cause  a  mild  one.  The 
"dry  scab  of  small  pox  would  most  likely  induce  the  disease  long 
[ '  after,  if  used  as  we  use  the  vaccine  scab. ' '  Clothes,  which  have 
been  worn  by  a  person  having  the  small  pox,  may  retain  the 
poison  for  a  long  time,  as  does  bedding,  carpet,  furniture,  and 
even  the  walls  and  floors  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  sick  with  this 
disease.  It  has  repeatedly  spread,  in  all  these  ways,  in  Minne- 
sota. The  feather  bed  and  pillow  should  not  be  used  for  the  sick 
of  small  pox.  If  they  are,  they  should,  after  use,  be  burned,  as  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disinfect  them  with  the 
means  usually  available.  They  have  repeatedly  communicated 
the  disease,  in  our  experience. 

How  to  deal  with  one  or  more  persons  sick  with  small  pox. 

1st.  Seclude  the  patient,  promptly  and  entirely,  from  all  associa- 
tions with  other  people  —  if  no  hospital  is  available,  or  a  separ- 
ate house,  then  it  is  best  done  in  an  upper  room,  or  in  warm 
weather,  in  a  good  wall  tent  away  from  dwellings  and  traveled 
roads.  The  nurse  selected  because  she  has  had  the  disease,  or 
been  vaccinated,  should  be  re-vaccinated  as  a  matter  of  personal 
safety. 

2d.  Immediately  vaccinate  or  re-vaccinate  all  persons  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  patient  (children  or  ^adults),  and 
seclude  the  affected  family  till  vaccination  ' '  works, ' '  or  the  period 
of  incubation  of  small  pox  (fourteen  days)  has  passed.  In  all 
cases,  baths  and  change  of  clothing  should  be  insisted  on  before 
such  persons  mingle  with  other  people,  as  should  thorough  dis- 
infection of  their  house  and  its  contents. 

3d.  Vaccination  and  re-vaccination  should  be  urged  on  all  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  surprising  how  far  the  contagion 
from  a  single  case  can  be  spread  by  other  persons  before  they 
themselves  come  down  with  the  disease.  From  one  case  in  Wa- 
dena a  few  years  ago  the  disease  was  carried  to  Litchfield,  the 
Yellowstone  and  to  Winnipeg,  by  persons  not  sick  when  they  left 
Wadena. 

4th.  Call  a  physician  to  all  suspected  cases  immediately. 
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5tli.  Eeport  all  cases  to  the  local  board  of  health,  or  health 
officer,  and  by  postal  card  to  secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
Eed  Wing,  who  will  forward  copies  of  this  circular  and  that  on 
disinfection,  and  use  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  State  Board 
to  aid  local  authorities,  individuals  or  families,  in  the  battle  with 
this  disease. 

6th.  In  case  of  death,  wrap  the  body  immediately  in  a  sheet 
saturated  with  chloride  of  zinc  solution;  put  in  coffin  and  bury 
privately  as  speedily  as  possible.  Make  solution  as  follows:  white 
vitriol  (zinc  sulphate)  four  ounces;  common  salt,  two  ounces;  wa- 
ter, one  gallon. 

7th.  After  the  recovery  or  death  of  a  patient,  disinfect  all 
rooms,  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  etc.,  used  by  him,  with  the 
fames  of  burning  sulphur,  under  the  direction  of  the  physician, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  disinfection  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  (which  may  be  gotten  of  the  secretary  at  Eed  Wing), 
washing  clothing,  etc.,  as  there  directed. 

If  local  boards  of  health  and  heads  of  families  will  adopt  the 
means  here  advised,  especially  insisting  on  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination,  with  strict  seclusion  of  all  persons  sick  or  infected, 
and  enforcing,  precept  by  example,  small  pox  cannot  get  a  foot- 
hold in  any  part  of  the  State,  or,  if  it  occur,  spread  beyond  the 
family  first  affected. 

When  it  does  occur  in  more  than  one  or  two  cases,  before  be- 
ing promptly  met,  the  blame  will  rest  in  those  who,  knowing  the 
truth  and  the  way,  have  neglected  both,  till  a  loss  of  human  life 
make  such  carelessness  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  criminal. 
72 
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Quarantine  —  Yes, 

Quarantine  — Yes. 

(Quarantine  — Yes. 
1  Raised  October  30. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Quarantine  —  Yes. 

* 

CO 

(M 

(  Wm.S.  JJrake  and) 
■{    Dr.  Franklin,  V 
(   Blue  Earth  Citv.j 

f      Dr.  Noyes,  ) 
\       Monticello.  / 

(Dr.L  L.  Edmunds.) 
■{  Dr.J.  D.Wheelock,  I 
[      Health  Officer.} 

/      Dr.  Noyes,  \ 
Monticello.  J 

o 
!^ 

Oft'" 

September  29,  1883. 

September  28,  1883. 

October  16,  1883. 

October  29,  1883. 

October  20,  1883. 

November  4,  1883. 

September  27  to 

lsolate<l  case  '| 
in  Iowa.  / 

Elmore, 
Faribault  County. 

Big  Lake,  ] 
Sherburne  County,  j 

Clear  Water,  | 
Wright  County,  j 

Orrock  Township,  ) 
Sherburne  County.  J  : 

M(jnticello  Township,) 
Wright  County,  j 

Monticello  Township,] 
Wright  County,  j 

\ 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

From  January  1,  1883,  to  August  1^  1884. 


*  Number  of  families  infected  of  this  series  not  fully  reported 
t  Number  of  eases  of  this  series  not  fully  reported 
\  Number  of  deaths  of  this  series  not  fully  reported. 
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Location. 

Number 
Cases. 

Number 
Deaths. 

Number  Fam- 
ilies Infected. 

Hennepin  County  (exclusive  of  Minneapolis) 

17 

7 

2 

7 

6 

1 

2 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

• 

Faribault  County 

19 

.5 

* 

Sherburne  County 

8 

3 

2 

Wright  County  

r  12 

I  13 

1 

6 

* 

4 

Morrison  County  

16 

8 

9 

Nicollet  County  

14 

1 

3 

Olmsted  County  

26 

10 

7 

Stearns  County  

1 

1 

19 
15 

3 
1 

* 
* 

1  120 
I  t  

Total  (exclusive  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis)   

Including  the  above  

114 
274 

49 
75 
93 

34 

* 

Number  of  counties  infected   12 

Number  of  distinct  outbreaks   ,30 
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ST.  PAUL. 

JUNE  1883  TO  JUNE  1884. 

  420 


l^umber  of  deaths  


Number  of  cases 
^  deatt 

JANUARY  1,  1883  TO  AUGUST  1,  1884. 

Number  of  deaths  

TABLE  SHOWING   DIPHTHERIA  IN   ST.  PAUL  EOR  YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  31,  1884. 

No.  cases  No. 

reported,  deaths. 

1883. 

-r                                                                                35  16 

f  r                                                                     25  11 

i"^^-;                                                               33  13 

September  

^  ,    40  11 

October  

November   ^ 

December  

1884. 

  48  15 

January   ^ 

February  

March  • 

.    24  7 

April  

 _Z  _^ 

Total   ^20  142 

An  inspection  of  the  premises  on  which  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  of  the  above,  reported  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred, 
revealed  the  following  in  regard  to  water  supply  and  drainage: 

Well  water  and  cesspools   ^^^^ 

Connected  with  water  works  and  sewers   41 

Cisterns,  springs  and  surface  drainings   20 

Henry  F.  Hoyt,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer. 

Under  date,  January  1st  and  9th,  Dr.  Hand  reports:  ''An  in- 
creased prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  St.  Paul,  almost  exclusively 
in  West  St.  Paul.'' 
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At  request,  secretary,  Dr.  C.  R.  Witherle  undertook  to  make 
a  detailed  investigation  of  diphtheria  in  St.  Paul.  Under  date 
[February  21st,  he  writes:  ^'Have  tabulated  ninety-eight  fatal 
cases  which  have  occurred  in  St.  Paul  from  June,  1883,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1884,  inclusive.'^ 

Table  shows: 


SEWERS. 


(jases. 

In  houses  not  connected  with  sewers   92 

In  houses  with  sewers.   6 

—  98 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Cases. 


West  St.  Paul  (mostly  wells  and  no  sewers)   32 

Lake  Phalen  (city  supply)   14 

Cistern   15 

Well   27 

jSTot  ascertained   10 


SEX. 


Female   54 

Male   44 

AGES. 

Cases. 

0  to  1  year   1 

1  to  2  years   4 

2  to  3  years   13 

3  to  4  years   16 

1  year  to  5     34 

4  to  5  years   11 

5  to  6  years   14 

6  to  7  years   6 

7  to  8  years   7 

8  to  9  years   q 

5  years  to  10     44 
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9  to  10  years   ^ 

10  to  11  years   ^ 

11  to  12  years   ^ 

12  to  13  years   ^ 

13  to  14  years   ^ 

14  to  15  years   ^ 

15  to  16  years   ^ 

Over  16  years   ^ 

—  98 

Number  of  families  infected   '^^ 

Number  of  families  with  two  deaths   1^ 

Number  of  whom  had  wells   2 

Number  of  whom  had  cisterns   4 

Number  unknown   ^ 


Number  had  sewer  connection  

Number  of  families  with  t*hree  deaths  

Number  of  whom  had  wells   2 

Number  unknown   ^ 


10 
0 


Number  had  sewer  connection   ^ 

Number  of  families  with  four  deaths   1 

Water  supply  unknown. 

Number  of  families  with  one  death  

Number  of  whom  had  wells  

Number  of  whom  had  city  water   H 

Number  had  cisterns   ^ 

Number  had  sewer  connection  •   ^ 

Number  had  cesspool   ^ 

Number  had  no  sewer  connection   52 

Number  unknown  •  •  •  •  • 

—  65 


MINNEAPOLIS  — EEPORT  OF  HEALTH  OFFICEE  DE. 
THOMAS  F.  QUINBY. 

The  statistics  of  diphtheria  by  Dr.  Quinby,  will  be  found  in 
the  secretary's  report. 
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HEALTH  OFFICEE  QUIi^^BY'S  EEPORT  ON  DIPHTHE- 
EIA,  SCARLET  FEVER,  ETC.,  IN  MINISTEAPOLIS. 


Dear  Doctor:  Your  last  communication  received  and  con- 
tents noted.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases.  Upon  look- 
ing over  the  records  I  find  that  since  Jan.  1,  1884,  there  have 
been  reported  at  this  office,  three  hundred  and  four  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease,  exclusive  of  measles,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
six  were  diphtheria,  and  ninety-three  scarlet  fever.  Three  cases 
of  small  pox  were  reported,  investigated,  and  found  to  be  either 
febricul^e  or  measles. 

Upon  looking  over  the  topography  and  aggregation  of  popu- 
lation of  our  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  of  diphtheria  have  occurred  in  the  wards  that  are  either 
thickly  settled,  or  else  which  are-  the  seat  of  stagnant  pools,  or 
which  lie  so  low  as  to  preclude  thus  far,  successful  drainage  of 
the  accumulation  of  surface  waters.  Take,  for  example,  the 
third  ward:  Through  this  territory  runs  a  slimy,  stinking 
stream,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  scarcely  with  a  perceptible 
current.  It  is  covered  with  a  green  scum,  and  in  parts  reeks 
with  filth,  being  made  a  dumping  receptacle  by  night  by  unscru- 
pulous parties  too  lazy  or  too  penurious  to  convey  the  same  to 
the  proper  dumping  ground,  as  provided  by  law.  Unfortunately, 
adequate  proof  of  the  misdemeanor  has  not  been  collected  to 
enable  us  to  prosecute  the  offenders  to  the  lull  extent  of  the  law, 
as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  will  be,  if  ever  detected.  This 
creek,  known  as  Bassett's  Creek,  is  undoubtedly  a  prolific  source 
of  disease,  for  although  by  no  means  all  of  the  cases  of  diphthe- 
ria and  scarlet  fever  were  located  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
yet  its  influence  must  have  been  felt,  as  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
record  the  fact  that  fifty-nine  cases  of  diphtheria  and  ten  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  that  ward  since  Jan.  1,  1884. 

In  the  sixth  ward  the  condition  is  somewhat  different.  Here 
we  have  no  sluggish  creek  dragging  its  filthy  length  along,  poi- 
soning the  atmosphere  with  its  nauseous  exhalations;  but  a  tre- 
mendous population  crowded  together,  offering  excellent  facili- 
ties for  the  spread  of  contagion  when  once  it  takes  root  there; 
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and  a  large  number  of  privies  of  the  accumulative  sort,  and 
drive  well  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  or  convenient  to  the  back 
door  where  slops  of  every  description  are  thrown.    In  this  ward 
during  the  past  ten  months,  I  have  recorded  fifty-one  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  fourteen  of  scarlet  fever.    In  the  seventh  ward 
the  population  is  somewhat  scattered,  and,  aside  from  the  accum- 
ulative privy  system  and  drive  w^lls,  I  can  see  nothing  which 
could  have  caused  the  recent  limited  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in 
that  section,  for  I  have  recorded  thirty-five  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  four  cases  of  scarlet  fever  during  the  past  ten  months.   I  say 
I  see  nothing  aside  from  the  privies  and  drive  wells,  but  upon 
second  thought  I  do,  and  at  the  risk  of  bi^inging  down  adverse 
criticism  and  even  maledictions  upon  my  head,  I  shall  declare 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  large  necropolis  situated  upon  an 
eminence  in  that  ward,  from  which  the  land  slopes  in  two  direc- 
tions, and  in  which  are  buried  hundreds  of  bodies  dead  of  every 
disease,  is  in  some  way  accountable  for  it.    If  challenged  for 
proof,  perhaps  I  could  not  furnish  it.    It  is,  however,  my  convic- 
tion.   Our  fifth  ward  is  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  our 
wealthy  people,  and  contains  likewise  the  mills.   It  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  city  water,  and  recently  has  been  thoroughly 
drained,  although  in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
draining,  it  is  not  possible  to  note  the  sanitary  effect;  yet  in  this, 
which  should  be  one  of  our  best  and  cleanest  wards,  I  am  obliged 
to  record  the  occurrence  of  twenty  cases  of  diphtheria  and  thir- 
ty-five cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the  latter  occurring  largely  in  the 
very  best  neighborhoods.    Here,  where  sanitary  surroundings 
should  be  at  their  best,  there  is  but  little  to  suspect  as  an  excit- 
ing cause  except  sewer  gas  from  faulty  plumbing,  and  I  am  led 
to  suppose,  from  personal  investigation,  that  much  of  it  exists  in 
our  city.    In  the  first  ward  I  have  recorded  twenty-one  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  eight  of  scarlet  fever.    In  the  remaining  wards, 
there  have  been  but  comparatively  few  cases,  especially  in  the 
eighth,  which  is  large  and  thinly  settled.    Of  the  two  hundred 
and  six  cases  of  diphtheria  reported,  ninety-six  have  proven 
fatal,  and  of  the  ninety-three  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  eight  burial 
permits  have  been  issued.    In  conclusion,  I  will  take  occasion  to 
remark  that,  although  our  city  ordinances  are  for  the  most  part 
strong  enough  regarding  the  public  health,  yet  they  lack  suffi- 
cient backing  up  by  the  charter;  consequently  we  are  hampered, 
and  should  be  still  more  if  the  people  were  familiar.    We  have 
accomplished  much  through  terrorism.    At  the  next  meeting  of 
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the  legislature,  steps  should  he  taken  toward  amending  our  char- 
ter, whereby  the  board  of  health,  through  their  executive,  may 
cause  the  immediate  removal  of  any  substance  or  appliance  what- 
soever w^hich  may  become  a  source  of  disease.  As  it  now  stands, 
we  have  not.    I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  F.  Quinby,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer  of  Minneapoli 


GEANT  COUOTY. 

SUMMARY. 

A.  Outbreak  in  Dollymount  township. 
First  rei^ort. 

Date...  May  24,  1883. 

Eeporter  Pat.  Leonard,  Herman. 

l^umber  of  cases   5 

^N^umber  of  deaths   4 

First  case. 

Date,  origin,  etc.,  not  given. 

Total  for  epidemic : 

i^^umber  of  cases   5 

Number  of  deaths   4 

Numl)er  of  families  infected   1 

Family  disinfected  and  quarantined. 

B.  Outbreak  in  Herman  township. 
First  report. 

Date  ^s^oy.  12,  1883. 

Eeporter  Dr.  W.  F.  Holden,  Herman. 

Place  boarding  house. 

Number  of  cases   2 

Number  of  deaths   1 

Isolation  and  quarantine. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases     2 

Number  of  deaths   2 

Number  of  families  infected   1 
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DETAILED  REPORT. 


Herman,  Nov.  12,  1883,  Dr.  W.  F.  Holden,  health  officer, 
notified  the  State  Board  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  a  public 
boarding  house.  He  found  one  case  had  died  and  been  buried; 
one  case  remained  sick;  separated  sick  from  the  well;  closed  the 
doors  of  the  house;  as  there  was  but  one  case  there,  permitted 
the  proprietor  to  disinfect  his  clothing  and  get  what  things  were 
needed  for  the  family  from  day  to  day.    Asked  for  advice. 

November  14th,  secretary  replied:  "All  well  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  moved  to  another  and  isolated 
house,  away  from  the  infected  one.  They  should  not  return 
under  three  or  four  weeks,  for  despite  the  most  thorough  disin- 
fection the  poison  of  diphtheria  remains  in  ordinary  house  for  a 
long  time." 

Under  date  November  16th,  health  officer  Dr.  Holden  replied; 
"The  last  case  reported  on  twelfth,  died  on  same  night;  no  more 
cases  since.  Have  disinfected  the  house  thoroughly  and  am 
repeating  the  disinfection  daily  for  a  few  days." 


COLD  SPRINGS,  WAKEFIELD  TOWNSHIP,  STEAENS 

COUNTY. 


SUMMARY. 


A.  Outbreak. 


First  report  : 

Date  July  6th,  1883 

Reporter  .....Dr.  Schmidt. 

Number  of  .  cases   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected,  M.  G.  and  P.  H.  S   2 

Quarantined. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases   ^ 

Number  of  deaths  •  ^ 

Number  of  families  infected  (quarantined)   3 

Date  of  last  report  July  18th. 
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FARMING  TOWis^SHIP,  STEAR^s^S  COUOTY: 

B.  Outbreak. 
Pirst  report : 

Date  August  5th,  188^,^ 

Reporter  Dr.  Schmidt. 

One  death.  Public  funeral  in  church,  in  St.  Martins  Town- 
ship. 

Pirst  case. 

Origin  Paynesville,  Wisconsin,  near  Lake  Superior. 

Total  during  epidemic : 

^^[umber  of  cases  not  given. 

I^umber  of  deaths   3 

ISTumber  of  families  infected,  J.^   1 

July  6th,  1883,  Dr.  Schmidt  reports: 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


Two  infected  families,  one  child  in  each.  Pirst  family,  M.  G., 
child  twenty  months.  Second  family,  P.  H.  S.,  child  two  and  a 
half  years."  Same  date,  town  clerk  sent  notice:  ''That  families 
had  been  quarantined  according  to  law." 

July  10th,  secretary  acknowledged  receipt  of  above  and  sent 
laws  and  circulars  on  diphtheria  to  the  above  parties. 

July  11th,  Dr.  Schmidt  reports: 

''Another  infected  family,  AY.  L.  One  child  sick,  eighteen 
months.    Quarantined,  etc." 

July  15th,  secretary  served  notice  u^^on  adjoining  townships 
of  Munson,  Parming,  St.  Martin's,  Eden  Lake  and  Zion,  of  the 
existence  of  diphtheria  in  Wakefield,  and  serving  copies  of  law 
and  circulars  on  diphtheria. 

July  13th,  town  clerk  reports  the  above  case  and  that  two  first 
cases  are  well. 

July  18th,  Dr.  Schmidt  reports: 

"Child  of  M.  G.,  Cold  Springs,  dead  to  day,    There  remain 
five  cases,  four  of  W.  L.  and  one  of  H.  P.  S.,  first  case  reported." 
July  19th,  Dr.  Beebe,  St.  Cloud,  writes: 

"On  17th  saw  some  cases  of  diphtheria  in  Wakefield  with  Dr. 
Schmidt.    He  is  having  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law,  local  au- 
thorities refusing  to  sign  notices  of  quarantining  the  cases. 
Where  he  has  quarantined  he  cannot  secure  nurses. ' ' 
74 
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July  19th,  secretary  replied  to  Dr.  Beebe: 

"^^^ote  at  hand;  in  reply,  local  board  of  health  have  notified 
me  of  the  quarantine  of  persons  and  houses  by  themselves,  over 
the  signature  of  their  clerk,  and  do  this  regularly  still.  Dr. 
Schmidt  deserves  great  credit  for  insisting  upon  the  execution  of 
the  law,  as  simply  the  means  of  securing  for  the  people  the  pro- 
tection which  is,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be  theirs.  I  trust  every 
other  physician  will  avail  himself  of  the  new  health  law  in  deal- 
ing with  diphtheria,  as  seclusion  of  the  sick  is  our  mainstay  in 
dealing  with  that  disease." 

Under  date  July  21st,  Dr.  Beebe  writes,  asking  how  to  seclude 
sick  in  house  of  only  one  room,  where  there  are  four  children, 
two  of  whom  have  diphtheria. 

July  24th,  secretary  replies :  Now^  all  he  can  do  is  to  shut 
up  the  family  from  intercourse  with  other  families.  In  summer 
and  warm  weather,  the  well  might  sleep  in  the  barn  or  granary. 
In  cold  weather  I  should  leave  the  sick  in  the  infected  house  and 
let  the  well  live  outside,  i.  e.,  in  other  families.  I  suggest,  also, 
the  use  of  walled  tents,  floored  with  wood  and  easily  kept  warm 
at  all  temperatures  by  a  stove.  Tents  12x9  feet  6  feet  wall,  set 
end  to  end,  make  a  very  comfortable  hospital;  well  floored,  they 
cost  about  $25  apiece;  cots  would  cost  $4.50  apiece;  four  patients 
could  be  comfortably  cared  for  in  each  tent." 

[I  believe  the  chance  of  recovery  in  such  hospital  vastly  great- 
er than  in  the  small,  crowded  and  dirty  houses  where  diphtheria 
so  often  occurs  in  the  country.] 

August  5th,  Dr.  Schmidt  writes: 

"Supervisors  of  town  of  St.  Martins  inform  me  that  a  child  of 
J.  ^N".,  in  the  town  of  Farming,  died  of  diphtheria  last  week; 
that  that  the  body  was  brought  to  the  church  at  St.  Martins,  and 
that  children  attended  its  burial.  The  town  authorities  neither 
reported  the  case,  nor  took  any  precaution  either  by  quarantine 
or  by  disinfection,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Nine 
years  ago  a  woman  went  to  Melrose  and  brought  diphtheria  back 
to  us,  and  in  six  months'  time  we  buried  in  the  townships  of 
Munson  and  Farming  one  hundred  and  two  children  who  died  of 
diphtheria.  I  dread  it  more  than  small  pox  and  scarlatina,  and 
I  do  not  wish  another  outbreak.  The  new  law  is  all  right,  as  I  have 
seen  in  Cold  Springs,  where  the  disease  has  entirely  ceased.  I 
request  you  to  write  to  the  town  board  of  Farmington  in  strong 
terms  to  attend  to  their  duties.  One  of  the  supervisors  is  a  near 
neighbor  of  J.  IsT.,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  disease." 
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August  10th,  secretary  wrote  towu  board  of  supervisors,  town- 
ship of  Farmington: 

'^  I  refer  you  to  section  18,  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1883,  which 
your  board  have  violated;  as  also  section  27.  This  board  re- 
quire of  you  a  strict  obedience  of  the  law,  and  also  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  circular  entitled  'Diphtheria,  etc'  Appoint 
physician  as  health  officer  and  instruct  him  to  report."  \ 

Same  notice  was  served  upon  board  of  St.  Martins  Township. 

August  13th,  board  of  St.  Martins  replied: 
No  diphtheria  in  this  town.  Have  been  three  deaths  in  1am- 
ily  of  J.  I^.,  in  adjoining  town  of  Farmington.  Public  funerals 
have  been  forbidden.  The  board  will  closely  quarantine  all 
cases  should  it  appear.  First  case  of  diphtheria  here  occurred 
in  person  of  sister  of  J.  i^.'s  wife,  from  Paynesville,  near  Lake 
Superior,  in  Wisconsin.  One  of  her  children  had  it,  and  the 
doctor  there  instructed  her  to  take  her  family  and  bring  them 
home  here  in  Farming  before  they  all  got  it." 

No  more  trouble;  no  further  spread  of  the  disease  in  Farming- 
ton. 


ST.    CLOUD,  STEAENS   COUNTY  — HEALTH  OFFICER, 
DR.  A.  O.  OILMAN. 


SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

Date  Aug.  16, 1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  Beebe. 

Number  of  cases   -  ^ 

Number  of  deaths  3 

Number  of  families  infected  5 

Second  report: 

Date  Sept.  18,  1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  Oilman. 

Total  cases  to  date  34 

Third  report: 

Date  Oct.  30,  1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  Oilman. 

Number  of  cases  August  4th  to  date  47 


Number  of  deaths  August  4th  to  date  under  his  treatment  9 
Orand  total: 

Number  of  cases  69 

Number  of  deaths  16 
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REPORT  FOR  YEAR,  AUG.  1,  1883,  TO  JULY  20,  1884. 


Number  of  cases.. 
^NTumber  of  deaths 


120 
19  +  15 


(Eemark:  Of  fifteen  deaths  reported,  the  corresponding  num- 
ber of  cases  sick,  not  reported.) 

Aug.  16,  1883,  Dr.  Beebe  reported  he  himself  had  been  con- 
fined to  bed  with  diphtheria  for  a  week,  which  he,  in  common 
with  three  members  of  a  clergyman's  family,  took  from  a  case  re- 
ported by  another  physician  to  be  "  putrid  sore  throat. ' '  '  ^Of  the 
subsequent  cases  in  the  second  family,  one  child  died  and  one  re- 
covered; in  third  family,  one  died,  others  were  removed  from 
the  house;  in  fourth  family,  living  five  miles  in  the  country,  one 
died,  and  one  is  still  very  sick;  in  the  fifth  family,  in  a  hotel,  one 
€hild  is  still  very  sick,  has  been  for  two  weeks;  one  of  the  board- 
ers sick  was  removed  to  temporary  hospital  furnished  by  the 
city;  there  were  a  great  many  other  cases  here  called  diphtheria, 
which  recovered  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  question  whether  duririg 
such  epidemics  many  of  these  slight  attacks  of  tonsilitis  do  not 
partake  of  a  diphtheriatic  nature." 

August  20th,  secretary  replied: 

' '  Sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  compelled  in  your  own 
person  to  bear  witness  to  the  infectiousness  of  diphtheria;  I  trust 
Dr.  Gilman  is  compelling  report  of  all  cases  to  health  officer. 
You  are  right  as  to  diphtheriatic  character  of  many  of  the  mild 
cases;  they  should  be  watched,  and  in  infected  families  any- 
way, should  be  quarantined',  watch  for  illustrative  cases  of  this  im- 
portant fact  and  then  you  will  find  them.  I  am  sure  you  and 
Gilman  will  have  kept  notes  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  period  of 
incubation,  the  duration  of  preliminary  symptoms  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  quarantine." 

September  18th,  Dr.  Gilman  reported:  ''Three  new  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  the  city,  making  thirty-four  cases  in  all  to  date." 

October  30th,  Dr.  Gilman  reports:  "From  August  fourth  to 
date  we  have  had  under  treatment  for  diphtheria  forty-seven 
cases  and  nine  deaths.  Three  of  the  latter  and  five  other  fatal 
cases  in  two  families  had  been  taking  Father  Staub's  Specific 
Philopaidia;  twenty-two  other  cases  have  been  reported  to  the 
health  office;  seven  of  them  fatal;  making  grand  total  sixty  nine 
cases  and  sixteen  deaths.  In  every  case  we  have  followed  the 
rules  for  disinfection  in  every  detail  and  with  the  utmost  thor- 
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oughness,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  there  would  develop  other  cases  in  those  rooms;  whether 
or  not  these  latter  cases  are  due  to  the  germs  from  the  first  cases 
or  to  the  same  influences  as  produced  the  first  cases,  is  a  ques- 
tion." ^ 

November  5th,  secretary  answered:  ''The  amount  of  sulphu^^ 
ous  acid  necessary  to  kill  the  "materies  morbi"  of  diphtheria 
is  very  great  and  difficult  to  secure,  even  by  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phur burned  in  an  average  room  tightly  closed.  My  rule  is  to 
burn  at  least  two  pounds;  let  stand  for  twenty -four  hours;  then 
ventilate  and  try  again;  it  is  always  well  to  have  hot  water  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time.  By  ventilation  I  mean  the  admission  of 
abundant  outdoor  air  for  six  or  eight  hours  with  sunlight;  for 
after  all,  Doctor,  you  know  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  is  only  an 
effort  to  hasten  the  oxidation  of  the  "materies  morbi."  After 
two  thorough  fumigations  and  thorough  washing  with  soap, 
whitewashing  with  caustic  lime  is  the  surest  thing  we  know;  but 
you  must  attend  to  it  personally,  or  it  won't  be  done;  the  family 
always  think  a  ''sulphur  stink"  is  enough.  I  would  not  allow 
children  to  enter  an  infected  room  till  two  weeks  after  thorough 
disinfection,  if  I  could  help  it;  diphtheria  is  the  most  tenacious 
of  life  of  our  disease  poisons." 


ELMOEE,  FAEIBAULT  COUNTY,  1883. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

Reporter  .Wm.  Drake,  chairman  board  of  supervisors. 

Address  •  •  Elmore. 

Date  Sept.  29,  1883 

Origin  -  Unknown. 

Number  of  cases   8 

Quarantined. 

Number  of  deaths   4 

Second  report: 

Reporter  Dr.  Franklin. 

Address  Blue  Earth  City. 

Date  Oct.  5,  1883 

Total: 

Number  of  cases   19 

Number  of  deaths   5 
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DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


Cases,  in  report  number  two,  started  from  an  isolated  family 
three  or  four  miles  from  any  other  house.  Had  no  medical 
attendance  except  an  old  woman  from  Elmore,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, who  took  with  her  a  little  girl  three  or  four  years  old,  who 
was  taken  sick  on  arriving  home,  precautions  being  taken 
to  prevent,  it  spread  rapidly. 

Wm.  S.  Drake,  Jr.,  chairman  board  of  supervisors,  under  date 
of  Sept.  29,  1883,  reports:  'Tour  deaths  from  diphtheria.  Four 
persons  sick,  in  two  houses;  quarantined  and  everything  favor- 
able to  the  control  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Blue  Earth 
City,  is  attending  the  cases." 

October  3d,  secretary  acknowledged  receipt,  sent  laws  and  cir- 
culars, and  urged  the  strictest  quarantine. 

Same  date,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  for  report. 

October  5th,  Dr.  Franklin  replied:  ''Elmore  is  situated  on  the 
State  line.  This  disease  first  appeared  in  an  isolated  house  just 
below,  three  or  four  miles  from  any  other  house.  They  had  no 
medical  attendance  except  an  old  woman  from  Elmore,  fifteen 
miles  away.  She  took  with  her  a  little  girl  four  years  old,  who 
was  taken  sick  on  arriving  home,  ^^"o  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  other  children  away;  on  the  contrary,  had  a  picnic  at  the 
house  while  the  child  was  sick.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  Dr. 
Maguire,  of  this  place,  was  called,  and  found  a  case  of  diphtheria. 
The  girl  died,  and  another  child  in  the  same  family.  At  present 
the  disease  seems  spreading  no  further.  There  have  been  seven- 
teen cases  under  my  care,  and  three  deaths.  I  have  eight  cases 
in  Iowa,  that  originated  at  the  same  house,  caused  by  a  servant 
girl  going  from  a  family  in  Elmore  back  to  Iowa.  All  children 
where  she  was  taken  sick,  were  taken  sick;  there  has  been  one 
death." 

October  8th,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Franklin,  asking  him  to  work 
up  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  above  outbreak,  giving  dates; 
but  no  farther  information  was  received. 


BIG  LAKE,  SHERBURNE  COTJOTY. 


SUMMARY. 


First  report : 

Date  

Reporter... 


 Sept.  28,  1883. 

Dr.  A.  A.  ]N'oyes,  Monticello. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

^^^umber  of  eases  

Number  of  deaths  

Qiiarautined. 

Sanitary  condition  of  family  very  bad. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths  

Number  of  families  infected  

Quarantined. 


OWOCK  TOWNSHIP,  SHERBUENE  COUNTY. 


SUMMARY. 

First  report : 

Date  Oct.  29,  1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  A."  A.  Noyes. 

Number  of  cases   3 

Number  of  deaths   2 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Attended  by  physician  from  Elk  River. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases   3 

Number  of  deaths   2 

Number  of  families  infected   1 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  datfe  Sept.  28,  1883,  Dr.  A.  A.  Noyes,  health  officer 
village  Monticello,  reports: 

''Called  to  see  a  family  in  Big  Lake,  Sherburne  County;  found 
a  boy,  five  years  old,  died,  and  four  other  children  sick  with 
diphtheria;  the  parents  supposing  i't  to  be  mumps;  family  are 
Swedes,  live  in  a  small  house  of  one  room,  for  cooking,  for  sleep- 
ing, for  sick  and  the  dead.  They  are  very  poor  and  should  have 
immediate  help;  they  proposed  to  keep  the  dead  till  to-morrow, 
but  I  ordered  its  immediate  burial,  which  I  suppose  was  obeyed. 
Shall  go  over  again  and  visit  them  to-morrow." 

September  29th,  secretary  acknowledged  receipt  of  notice  and 
inclosed  to  health  officer.  Dr.  Noyes,  a  letter  to  local  board  super- 
visors of  Big  Lake,  with  request  for  him  to  serve  the  same  upon 
the  chairman;  with  copies  of  the  laws  and  circulars  upon  diph- 
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theria:  "Presume  they  will  appoint  [you  health  officer;  please 
see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law." 

October  2d,  chairman  board  supervisors  of  Big  Lake,  C.  Var- 
aille,  reports: 

"Yours  of  twenty-ninth  at  hand;  instructions  already  complied 
with.  Dr.  Noyes,  health  officer,  quarantined  the  family;  father 
remains  at  home;  all  the  children  sick;  are  reported  much  better. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  there  are  other  cases  in  extreme  end  of  the 
town.    What  should  we  do"?    Shall  we  send  the  physician?  " 

October  4th,  secretary  answered:  "Certainly,  look  up  there- 
ported  cases  in  the  other  part  of  town,  and  have  the  physician 
care  for  them;  if  able  they  pay  for  their  own  physician;  Dr. 
Noyes'  duty  as  health  officer  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease." 

October  29th,  Dr.  ^N^oyes  writes: 

"To-day  received  circulars  on  diphtheria.  Will  distribute 
them.  In  Sherburne  county  the  cases  are  all  well  I  believe.  I 
saw  one  case  in  Onock  Township.  Sick  over  two  weeks  under 
treatment  of  physician  from  Elk  River.  Two  of  the  same  family 
have  died.  The  disease  is  reported  as  epidemic  at  Clear  Water. 
(See  report  of  same. ) 


CLEAR  WATER,  WRIGHT  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report : 

Date  Oct.  16,  1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  I.  L.  Edmunds,  by  request  of  local  board. 

Number  of  cases   5 

Number  of  deaths  ."   1 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Quarantined. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Wheelock,  health  officer. 

Origin  bad  water.  (?) 

Number  of  cases   7 

Number  of  deaths   5 

Number  of  families  infected  1,  of  seven  members. 

Quarantined. 

Quarantine  raised  October  30th,  1883. 
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DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Oct.  16,  1883,  Dr.  I.  L.  Edmunds,  Clear  Water,  writes, 
^'at  request  of  local  board  of  health,  for  instructions  for  prevent- 
ing diphtheria  and  reports  there  is  a  family  five  miles  from  there 
sick  with  the  disease.  Five  of  them  have  it  and  one  case  has 
been  fatal.  House  has  been  quarantined.  I  think  they  will  re- 
cover as  four  are  now  convalescing.  Wish  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Instructions  you  give  will  be  put  in  force.'' 

October  17th,  secretary  replied: 

'^'If  not  in  your  town  please  notify  the  town  board  of  suj^ervis- 
ors  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  notify  me  immediately  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  matter.  Copies  of  the  law  and  circulars  on 
diphtheria  sent  you  by  this  mail,  giving  all  the  information 
necessary. 

October  22d,  J.  D.  Wheelock,  M.  D.,  health  officer  of  Clear- 
water, writes:  " Quarantine  strictly  enforced." 

Dr.  Edmunds,  same  date,  sent  by  express  a  sample  of  water, 
been  in  use  by  that  family,  all  of  whom  have  had  diphtheria, 
six  in  severe  form;  four  have  died  and  two  are  likely  to  die;  two 
more  may,  but  I  think  will  recover.  Members  beside  them  have 
been  equally  exposed  with  them  to  every  other  known  cause,  and 
there  is  not  another  case  within  an  area  of  six  miles;  therefore  I 
sus|3ect  this  water.'' 

Secretary  answered,  October  22d:  At  least  send  two  quarts, 
which  is  necessary  for  analysis,"  with  directions  how  to  send  it. 

October  30th,  Dr.  Edmunds  writes:  '^Diphtheria  is  over  in 
this  vicinity.  Quarantine  raised.  From  whom  shall  I  collect 
my  pay?" 

N^ovember  1st,  health  officer,  Clearwater,  writes:  ''I  send 
water  as  directed.  I^o  new  cases;  final  recovery  of  rest  of  fam- 
ily is  assured;  will  give  further  report  in  the  future." 

December  9th,  health  officer,  Clearwater,  writes:  "Five  died 
out  of  seven  that  had  the  disease." 

Dec.  12,  1883,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Wheelock,  health  officer, 
Clearwater: 

ANALYSIS  OF  WATER. 


Hardness  15.50 

Total  solid  grains  per  gallon  26.9 

Mtrates  Marked 

Mtrites  Trace. 

Ammonia,  grains  per  gallon  038 

75 
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Alb.  Ammonia,  grains  per  gallon  035 

Chlorine  ^o^ie. 

"Infer  vegetable  rather  than  animal  impurity.    Advise  to 

clean  out  the  well  and  hunt  out  the  source  of  impurity,  probably 

surface  water." 


MONTICELLO  TOWNSHIP,  WRIGHT  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

A.  Outbreak. 
First  report: 

Date  1^^^- 

Reporter  ^ojes. 

Dr.  Gibbs  in  charge. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases   ^ 

Number  of  deaths  •   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Quarantined. 

B.  Outbreak. 

Reporter  ^^yes. 

From  September  27th  to  October  20th  had— 

Number  of  cases  ^■^ 

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

C.  Outbreak. 
First  report: 

Date  1'18S3. 

Reporter   I>^-  ^i^^^' 

Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases   ^ 

Number  of  cases  (isolated)   1 

Number  of  families  infected  (four  other  children)   1 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

November  4th,  Dr.  Noyes  replies:  We  have  diphtheria  again 
in  close  proximity  to  corporate  limits  of  our  city.  Dr.  Gibbs  in 
charge.  I  visited  the  cases  and  quarantined  them;  two  cases 
sick  at  the  time,  and  one  dead.  Since  I  have  not  heard.  Please 
state  how  long  quarantine  should  be  maintained  after  the  recov- 
ery of  the  patient.    The  case  in  Sherburne  County  I  fumigated 
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with  sulphur  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  kei^t  a  dish  of 
carbolic  acidconstantly  in  the  room.  I  have  used  the  same  in  all 
cases  I  have  treated.  Have  had,  since  September  27th  to  October 
20th,  twelvecases  and  one  death.  Believe  the  cause  to  have  b^e^ 
filth,  garbage  and  polluted  surroundings."  ^ 
December  1st,  Dr.  Gibbs,  health  officer,  township  Monticello, 
reports  a  case  of  diphtheria;  immediately  established  quaran- 
tine f  four  other  children  in  family.  The  above  case  twelve  years 
old.  Sick  isolated,-  progressing  finely;  about  recovered  now. 
There  have  been  other  cases.  In  one  family  there  were  four 
cases  and  one  death  within  last  month.  Were  near  the  village 
of  Monticello,  and  their  health  officer  states  he  has  reported  to 
you.  All  these  cases  were  within  school  district  of  Monticello. 
As  president  of  the  board  of  education  it  has  been  left  to  me  to 
decide  as  to  what  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools  from 
infected  families  and  how  long  after  recovery." 


SWAN  EIVEK,  MOEEISON  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

I^ate  :N^ov.  19,  1883. 

Reporter  Dr.  C.  Johnson,  Eoyalston,  Morrison  County. 

Number  of  deaths   i 

No  quarantine. 
Final  report: 

I^ate  Dec.  1,  1883. 

Eeporter...F.  E.  Mansfield,  chair'n  B'd  Sup.  Swan  Eiver  tp. 
The  local  board  of  health  put  up  the  legal  notices  and  fur- 
nished a  guard  to  do  errands  for  infected  families. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases  then  sick   3 

Number  of  deaths   8 

Number  of  cases,  as  far  as  reported  16 

Number  of  deaths,  as  far  as  reported   8 

Number  of  families  infected   9 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

TWO  EIYEES  AND  EDENDALE,  MOEEISON  COUNTY. 

Under  date  Nov.  19,  1883,  Dr.  C.  Johnson,  of  Eoyalston,  Mor- 
rison County,  gives  notice  of  diphtheria  in  towns  of  Two  Elvers 
and  Edendale,  in  southwest  part  of  Morrison  County: 
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''So  near  as  I  can  learn,  seven  deaths  last  week;  some  adults. 
Disease  is  in  several  families  and  spreading.  Population  Ger- 
man, DanislL  and  Polish;  relying  chiefly  upon  a  medicine  fur- 
nished by  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest.  ISTo  attention  paid  to  disin- 
fection or  quarantine.  Local  authorities  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing." 

SWAN  RIYEE. 

Under  date  November  22d,  Dr.  Guernon,  on  application  of 
secretary,  under  date  20th,  gave  names  of  chairmen  of  boards  of 
health  of  towns  in  and  adjacent  to  infected  district.  States  that 
disease  which  prevailed  heretofore  in  1882  and  1883  seems  to 
have  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  western  direction.  No  diphthe- 
ria in  Little  Falls  or  adjacent.  These  cases  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  south  and  west. 


OUTBEEAK  IN  ST.  PETEE. 

Under  date  January  18th,  Dr.  D.  B.  Collins,  health  officer,  St. 
Peter,  reports: 

"First  patient  was  at  the  Manitoba  House,  in  St.  Paul;  she 
complained  of  sore  throat;  the  people  there  sent  her  to  St.  Peter; 
knows  nothing  in  regard  to  exposure  to  diphtheria;  arrived  in 
St.  Peter,  December  31st,  on  morning  train,  having  fever,  sore 
throat  and  headache.  January  4th,  Mrs.  K.  and  three  children 
were  complaining  of  sore  throat,  chilly  spells  followed  by  hot 
spells,  as  they  express  it;  headache  and  pain  in  back.  January 
7th,  Dr.  C.  first  saw  them,  and  at  that  time  the  first  patient  and 
Mrs.  K.  were  improving.  Up  to  date  the  father  and  a  nursing 
child  have  escaped;  to-day  (18th)  a  girl,  aged  three  years,  died  of 
'blood  poisoning; '  the  others  have  recovered  or  are  improving. 
The  residence  is  not  cleanly;  in  fact,  the  foulest  place  I  have  been 
in  for  some  time.  There  is  no  increase  of  either  diphtheria  or 
scarlet  fever.  Many  and  frequent  are  the  curses  I  have  received 
for  closing  the  saloon  and  prohibiting  visiting  the  places  under 
consideration.  The  infected  family  consisted  of  seven  persons: 
the  first  patient  (Miss  B.),  her  sister  (Mrs.  K.),  one  boy,  aged  9; 
one  boy,  aged  8;  these  all  recovered;  a  girl,  aged  three,  died  Jan- 
uary 18th,  and  a  father  and  nursing  babe  escaped  the  disease." 
Asks  advice  as  to  quarantine. 
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Inquiry  in  St.  Paul  failed  to  give  any  direct  history  of  ex- 
posure, but  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  there  in  December. 
January  19th,  to  health  officer  of  St.  Peter,  secretary  replied : 
"Don't  let  up  quarantine  until  at  least  two  weeks  after  the 
last  case  is  well ;  that  is  the  instruction  of  this  board,  and  if 
blamed  you  will  say  so." 


OUTBREAK  IN  KEW  SWEDEI^  TOWNSHIP. 

February  21st  Dr.  Collins,  health  officer,  St.  Peter,  reports : 

"Just  returned  from  New  Sweden,  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
St.  Peter,  within  five  miles  of  Gaylord,  Sibley  county.  Found  a 
family,  three  adults  and  four  children,  living  in  a  room  fourteen 
feet  square  and  very  dirty,  the  mother,  aged  twenty -eight  years, 
and  three  children,  ranging  from  fifteen  months  to  seven  years 
of  age,  sick  with  diphtheria." 

First  case,  baby,  fifteen  months,  taken  sick  February  14th. 

Second  case,  mother,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  taken  sick 
February  18th. 

Third  case,  girl,  seven  years  old,  taken  sick  February  19th. 

Fourth  case,  girl,  five  years  old,  taken  sick  February  20th. 

February  21st,  mother  and  baby  improving ;  throats  nearly  free 
from  membrane,  pulse  and  temperature  nearly  normal.  The 
oldest  gil  l  (third  case),  pulse  120,  temperature  1021.  Other  girl 
(fourth  case),  pulse  120,  temperature  102,  membrane  thick  and 
abundant,  what  we  call  the  oyster  variety.  It  extends  over  the 
soft  palate  and  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  probability 
that  the  nasal  passages  will  become  involved.  Cause  of  outbreak 
the  following :  About  February  1st  a  cousin  visited  them  from 
Willmar,  Kandiyohi  County,  where  had  been  two  deaths  from 
diphtheria  just  before  he  left.    He  drove  across  the  country." 

One  of  the  St.  Peter  cases  died  from  croup,  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure. 


SECOND  OUTBREAK  IN  ST.  PETER. 
Aj)ril  7th,  Dr.  Collins  reports  : 

' '  Five  cases  of  diphtheria  with  following  history :  German 
family,  by  name  of  Vogel,  sailed  from  Rotterdam  February  29th 
in  steamer  Shulder.  March  7th  boy  aged  eleven  years  had  some 
form  of  throat  trouble.     There  were  several  other  children  in 
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the  steerage  sick.  Had  no  medical  attendance.  No  deaths  oc- 
curred. Eeached  New  York  City  March  20th  and  St.  Peter 
March  25th.  March  29th  a  boy  aged  six  was  taken  sick.  On 
the  31st  some  of  the  neighbors  heard  of  it  and  sent  for  me. 
Found  well  marked  case  of  diphtheria.  Cervical  and  submax- 
illary glands  enlarged,  fever  high,  temperature  105.  Quaran- 
tined the  family.  April  1st  a  boy  aged  eight  years  came  down, 
on  2nd  a  boy  aged  twelve  years,  on  5th  a  girl  aged  five  years. 
In  two  marked  implication  of  nasal  passages.  All  doingwell  at 
present.  Father  and  mother  have  escaped.  April  5th  saw  D. 
James'  boy,  aged  four  years.  Well  marked  case.  There  is  no 
history  of  exposure." 


EOSCOE,  GOODHUE  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

Not  reported  until  all  over. 
Dr.  Hill  wrote: 

First  two  cases  attended  by  Dr.  Glidden,  Pine  Island.  Third 
and  fourth  cases  attended  by  Dr.  McKinstry,  Zumbrota.  Fifth 
case  attended  by  Dr.  Hill. 

All  in  one  family,  living  in  old  log  house.  No  action  by  local 
board  of  health. 

No  quarantine  except  by  fear  of  infection.    Used  disinfectant 

Origin  Goodhue  Centre. 

Number  of  cases   ^ 

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected   1 
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DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 


February  12th,  secretary  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  board  of 
commissioners  for  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria 
in  the  family  of  Antony  Goodman.  Chairman  referred  the  letter 
to  Drs.  Chas.  Hill  and  C.  H.  Glidden,  of  Pine  Island,  who  had  at- 
tended some  of  the  cases.  Dr.  Hill  replied:  ' ^ Dr.  Glidden,  of  Pine 
Island,  attended  the  first  two  cases.  Dr.  McKinstry,  of  Zumbrota, 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  I  saw  the  fifth.  All  died.  Family  lived 
in  an  old  log  house  in  a  state  of  decay;  surroundings,  none  of  the 
b'est.  Furnished  them  with  disinfectants,  etc.  Children  were 
allowed  to  run  together  from  the  beginning.  Disease  was  brought 
into  the  family  about  Christmas,  probably,  by  a  family  visiting 
them  from  Goodhue  Centre,  some  of  whose  children  had  had  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form.  ^^"0  one  thus  far  has  contracted  the 
disease  from  the  Goodmans.  The  neighbors  got  into  a  panic  and 
protected  themselves  by  flight." 

The  father  of  the  children  visited  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  gave  a  pitiful  description  of  the  successive  deaths 
of  his  children  and  the  neglect  and  terror  of  his  neighbors.  He 
received  scarcely  any  assistance  from  the  outside,  either  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  or  the  burial  of  his  dead. 


FOREST  CITY,  MEEKER  COUNTY. 


SUMMARY. 


First  case: 

Reporter's  name  

Address  

Meteorology  

Concurrent  disease... 
Sanitary  condition  . 
Dates  of  observation 
Age  of  patient  


Dr.  Hildebrandt. 

 Forest  City. 

 Cold,  dry. 


January  10-14. 

 Two  years. 

 Female. 

 ISTone. 

 Not  known. 


None. 
Good. 


Sex  

Previous  disease  

Date  of  exposure  

Date  of  first  symptom 

Disinfectant  

Quarantined. 
Duration  after  disease 
Died. 


January  10th. 
Carbolic  acid. 


Four  weeks. 
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Second  case: 

Eeporter's  name  

Address  

Meteorology  

Concurrent  disease... 
Sanitary  condition . . . . 
Dates  of  observation 
Age  of  patient  


January  30th  to  February  4th. 


Dr.  Hildebrandt. 


Forest  City. 
...Cold,  dry. 

 ^vTone. 

 Fair. 


Four  years. 

 Male. 

 None. 


Sex  

Previous  disease  

Date  of  exposure  

Date  of  first  symptom 

Disinfectant  

Quarantine  

Duration  after  disease. 
Died. 


January  12th. 
January  30th. 
.Carbolic  acid. 


 Strict. 

Four  weeks. 


In  case  number  two  there  was  only  one  room  in  the  house, 
which  served,  of  course,  as  sick  room.  Patient  before  sickness  was 
strong  and  fat. 

Cases  three  and  four  were  both  in  the  same  family.  Physician 
was  not  called  until  the  disease  was  far  advanced.  Local  board 
had  to  attend  to  burial,  etc.,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  assistance. 
Expenses,  etc. ,  defrayed  by  board. 

Number  of  cases   2 

Number  of  deaths   2 

Number  of  families  infected   1 


In  March,  1884,  local  board  of  health.  Forest  City,  Meeker 
County,  reported  a  circumscribed  outbreak  of  diphtheria;  two 
fatal  cases  in  one  family;  one  aged  one  and  one-half  years,  on 
Jan.  17,  1884,  which  resulted  in  death;  house  disinfected;  tem- 
porary aid  affordedto  family;  February  1st,  another  case  four  years 
old,  in  same  family,  which  was  fatal;  first  burial  was  private  and 
second  was  performed  by  local  board  itself,  on  account  of  fear  in 
community.  No  more  cases  occurred.  [Eeport  of  local  board 
appended.] 

March  26,  1884,  secretary  wrote: 

"Am  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  outbreak  (above  described); 
I  send  you  by  this  mail,  cards  for  the  reports  of  the  two  deaths  and 
the  history  of  the  cases;  if  you  cannot  do  it,  ask  Dr.  Bissel  to  fill 
♦  76 
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them  and  return  to  me.  The  report  is  not  dated,  nor  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  quarantine  imposed  by  you  given.  Three  weeks  should 
be  the  shortest  duration  of  quarantine  after  the  last  recovery." 


FRANKFORT  TOWNSHIP,  WRIGHT  COUNTY. 


Number  of  deaths  1 

Number  of  families  infected  1 

Quarantine  enforced. 
Physician  in  charge,  Dr.  Pinault. 
First  case: 

Origin  Not  given. 

Date  taken  sick  Not  given. 

Death,  date  of  Jan.  1,  1884. 

Total  during  epidemic : 

Outbreak  disappeared  Feb.  9, 1884. 

Number  of  cases  Not  given. 

Number  of  deaths  1 

Second  outbreak. 
First  report: 


SUMMARY. 


First  outbreak. 


First  report: 

Date  

Reporter.. 


 Jan.  15,  1884. 

H.  Berring,  Town  Clerk. 
 1 


Date  

Reporter  

Origin  

Physician  in  charge  

Number  of  families  infected 


 Feb.  9, 1884. 

,H.  Berring,  Town  Clerk. 

 Unknown. 

...Dr.  Bistedeau,  Dayton. 
  .1 


First  case: 

Origin  

First  visited  by  physician 


..Not  known. 
February  3d. 


Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths  

Number  of  families  infected 


,2 
1 
1 
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Third  outbreak. 
Pirst  report: 

Eeporter  Dr.  Piriault. 

Date  March  24, 1884. 

i^'umber  of  cases  (attended  by  Dr.  Pinault)  25 

]>[umber  of  cases  (attended  by  other  physicians)  many  — 

  Number  not  given. 

Number  of  cases  (as  far  as  reported)  25 

Number  of  deaths  Not  reported. 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  date  Jan.  15,  1884,  H.  Berring,  town  clerk  of  Frank- 
fort, reports: 

^'Outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  township  in  family  of  J.  K.;  ori- 
gin not  given. 

Number  of  cases  Not  given. 

Deaths   1  child. 

Date  of  death  Jan.  1,  '84. 

Quarantine  enforced. 

Physician  in  charge.  Dr.  Pinault,  Osseo." 
In  answer  to  the  above  sent  one  hundred  circulars  on  diph- 
theria. 

Under  date  January  21st,  H.  Berring  reports  no  new  cases. 

Under  date  February  9th,  town  clerk  reports: 
First  outbreak  disappeared.    Ten  days  after  another  case 
apijeared  in  opposite  side  of  township  in  family  of  M.  S. ;  origin 
unknown.    Dr.  Bistedeau,  of  Dayton,  in  charge." 

February  9th,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Bistedeau  for  informa- 
tion. 

February  13tli,  Dr.  Bistedeau  answered: 

^'Was  called  to  see  M.  S.'s  family  on  February  3d;  found  two 
children,  a  boy  thirteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve,  dangerously  sick 
with  diphtheria.  Called  6th  again.  The  girl  better,  the  boy 
dying,  living  only  an  hour  after  my  arrival.  Saw  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  it. 

March  14,  1884,  Dr.  Pinault  reports: 

"We  have  attended  twenty-five  cases  in  the  township.  There 
have  been  many  more  attended  by  other  physicians.  Not  being 
the  health  of&cer  I  made  no  report,  but  advised  the  local  board 
to  do  so." 
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OsSEO,  Nov.  26,  1884. 

Br,  a  N.  Hewitt, 

Dear  Doctor:  On  my  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks,  I  find  your  postal  card.  I  kept  no  record  of  the  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  in  the  town  of  St.  Michaels  (Frankfort).  I  attended 
to  four  families: 

JNTo.  1.  Ten  cases;  two  dead  when  I  began,  two  died  under  my 
care,  and  six  recovered. 

No.  2.    Three  cases;  one  dying  at  my  first  visit,  two  recovered. 

No.  3.    Two  cases;  two  recovered. 

No.  4.    Three  cases;  three  recovered. 

That  is  all  I  can  remember,  where  I  attended;  but  I  know 
diphtheria  was  in  four  or  five  other  families,  with  many  deaths, 
I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number,  but  a  dozen  cases  at  least,  with 
also  at  least  six  or  seven  deaths. 

There  were  six  cases  at  Osseo  during  the  summer;  all  recov- 
ered. I  had  it  myself,  and  was  very  bad, — two  months  with 
paralysis.    Am  better  now,  but  not  very  strong  yet. 

We  have  no  more  diphtheria  around  here;  but  several  cases  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

N.  J.  PiNAULT,  M.  D. 
Cases,  Died.  Recovered. 


No.  1                                                  10  4  6 

No.  2                                                   3  12 

No.  3   2—2 

No.  4                                                   3  —  3 


18  5  13 


EOCHESTER,   OLMSTED   COUNTY— DE.   F.  E.  MOSSE, 
HEALTH  OFFICEE. 

SUMMARY 

First  outbreak. 
First  report : 

Date  

Eeporter  

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  families  

Sanitary  condition  


 Jan.  7,  1884. 

..Dr.  F.  E.  Mosse. 
•Seven,  one  death. 
One,  quarantined. 
 Very  poor. 
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First  case  : 

Diagnosed  Congestion  of  lungs. 

Died  January  1st. 

Funeral  Public. 

Last  case  January  11th,  convalescing. 

^^^umber  of  cases  14 

i^'umber  of  deaths   4 

^[umber  of  families  infected   5 

Second  outbreak. 

January  11th,  Dr.  Mosse  says : 

''More  or  less  of  diphtheria  throughout  the  county  in  isolated 
cases.    There  have  been  several  deaths  in  Oronoco." 

Third  outbreak. 
First  report  : 

Date  ^^ov.  11,  1884. 

Eeporter  Dr.  Mosse. 

I^umber  of  cases  Eight. 

^^^umber  of  deaths  Four. 

First  case : 

I^ate  Early  spring. 

Sanitary  condition  Very  poor. 

Number  of  cases   g 

Number  of  deaths   4 

Fourth  outbreak. 
First  report : 

I^ate.....  July  16,  1884. 

Reporter  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo. 

Number  of  cases  Four. 

Number  of  deaths  Two. 

Number  of  families  infected  One,  (quarantined). 

First  case,  June  7,  1884.    Last  case  taken  19th.  Cured. 

Number  of  cases   4 

Number  of  deaths  '   2 

Number  of  families  infected   1 

Origin  not  given. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  date  of  January  3d,  F.  R.  Mosse,  health  officer, 
Rochester,  reports : 

"Jan.  2,  1884,  seven  cases  of  diphtheria,  four  malignant,  were 
discovered  in  hotel  known  as  Pierce  House.    Local  board  quar- 
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antined  the  house,  used  disinfectants  and  every  care  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  disease.  House  is  in  very  filthy  condition.  The 
subjects  of  the  disease  are  servants  and  members  of  the  propri- 
etor's family.  January  3d  one  death  occurred.  Burial  ordered 
to  be  private,  bed  used  by  patient  burned,  room  disinfected  by 
sulphur  fumes.  Another  case  reported  in  private  family  living 
in  adjoining  house  to  hotel.  House  disinfected.  Local  board 
have  notified  physicians  and  citizens  to  report  all  cases  at  once, 
which  will  be  in  turn  reported  immediately  to  you.  Give  in- 
structions to  physicians  visiting  cases  of  diphtheria  and  their 
other  cases.  Send  circulars  and  special  orders.  Hygienic  con- 
dition of  city  good.  Citizens  thoroughly  in  accord  with  local 
board." 

January  5th,  Dr.  Mosse  again  wrote: 

^'It  appears  upon  investigation  that  a  child  of  proprietor,  one 
and  a  half  years  old,  died  at  the  Pierce  House,  January  1st,  and 
the  attending  physician  called  the  disease  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
although  credible  witnesses  swear  that  its  throat  was  swollen  ex- 
ternally and  contained  white  patches  internally;  disagreement 
among  doctors  as  to  diagnosis.  A  public  funeral  was  held  on 
morning  of  January  3d.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  funeral 
of  the  above  mentioned  child,  there  were  four  cases  of  malignant 
diphtheria  lying  sick  in  adjoining  rooms  and  two  mild  cases 
walking  about  the  house.  This  board  first  knew  of  the  facts 
when  I  was  called,  midnight  of  January  2d.  to  perform 
tracheotomy  on  the  case  reported  yesterday.  No  operation  was 
done.  I  recognized  the  disease,  found  the  other  cases,  reported 
to  you,  and  called  the  board  together,  who  adopted  quarantine 
and  other  measures  reported.  The  mother  of  the  child  sick  in 
the  adjoining  house,  also  reported  yesterday,  assisted  in  nursing 
the  first  case  fatal  at  the  Pierce  House.  The  cases  were  in  pro- 
gress more  than  a  week  previous  to  the  board's  action  because  of 
mistake  of  diagnosis  by  the  physicians  in  attendance.  Another 
case  occurred  in  family  of  W.  W.  G.,  whose  clerk  slept  at  the 
Pierce  House  one  week  ago  and  afterwards  went  to  G.'s  house  and 
lodged.  Shall  the  board  take  any  action  respecting  the  failure 
to  report  cases!  Pierce  House  in  very  bad  sanitary  condition 
from  basement  to  attic.  It  is  closed  now.  What  shall  we  do 
apout  opening  it  after  the  cases  have  recovered  1  It  is  proposed 
to  disinfect  and  renovate  it  and  to  burn  contaminated  clothing." 

January  7th,  secretary  replied: 
Your  letters  of  3d  and  5th  at  hand.    Send  you  200  circulars 
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on  diphtheria,  and  copies  of  the  law.  Yours  is  the  usual  history 
of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria;  not  recognized  until  infection  had 
spread.  The  public  funeral  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
matter.    As  to  future: 

1st.  Secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  your  best  physicians 
of  all  schools;  let  them  meet  with  and  counsel  the  board;  this 
done, 

2d.  Enforce  the  law  for  notification  by  physicians  and  house- 
holders. 

3d.  Strict  quarantine  of  the  patient  from  others  in  the  house 
and  of  the  family  from  other  families. 

4th.  Day  laborers  or  business  men  who  are  working  outside 
houses  and  not  near  children,  might,  on  taking  precautions  to 
keep  working  clothes  outside  infected  rooms,  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  occupations.  The  infection  is  carried  on  persons  and 
clothing  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  Always  best  to  have  but  one 
nurse  at  a  time,  and  follow  the  instructions  of  the  diphtheria 
circular.  As  to  physicians,  good  plan  is  to  have  a  long  rubber 
coat  by  each  one,  to  put  on  on  going  into  the  sick  room,  and  tak- 
ing off  when  coming  away.  Hands,  etc.,  to  be  washed  on  each 
occasion.  My  experience,  and  I  think  that  of  others,  is  that  in 
a  clean,  well-ventilated  room  with  a  tidy  nurse  there  is  little 
danger.  .  .  .  Eemember  that  in  using  sulphur  fumes  they 
must  be  in  the  largest  quantities  and  in  tight  rooms,  not  less  than 
two  pounds  of  sulphur  to  any  room.'^ 

Under  date  January  7th,  Dr.  Mosse  writes: 

''Does  general  law  of  March,  1883,  apply  to  boards  of  health 
of  incorporated  cities  1  Where  city  has  its  own  regulations  in 
regard  to  boards  of  health,  does  the  general  law  take  the  place  of 
themr' 

January  8th,  secretary  replied; 

"I  have  no  doubt  your  board  has  the  right  to  act  under  the 
laws  of  1883.  Try  hard  to  get  the  profession  behind  you;  if  neces- 
sary, get  a  distinct  rej)ly  from  every  one  of  them.'^ 

Under  date  January  9th,  Dr.  Mosse  writes: 
'•There  are  seven  cases  diphtheria  at  the  Pierce  House  in  charge 
of  the  board;  house  well  quarantined.  Two  have  died  and  one 
or  two  more  may  die.  There  are  four  cases  of  the  sick  in  the  city 
exposed  to  the  infection  before  the  Pierce  House  was  quarantined; 
one  of  these  is  the  undertaker  that  coffined  the  child  at  the 
Pierce  House;  another  is  a  boy  of  ten  years  in naother  family;  the 
other  two  I  have  already  reported;  the  boy  of  W.  W.  G.  family 
has  recovered." 
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Under  date  January  11th,  Dr.  Mosse  reports: 

^'No  more  cases  are  reported;  those  now  sick  are  recovering. 
The  circulars  on  Diphtheria  and  General  Laws  have  been  freely 
distributed.  Think  there  will  be  no  further  spread.  There  is 
more  or  less  of  it  throughout  the  county,  in  isolated  cases.  There 
have  been  several  deaths  in  Oronoco,  twelve  miles  north." 

January  25th,  Dr.  Mosse  submitted  a  letter  of  inquiry,  raising 
certain  legal  points  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  law.  January 
26th  secretary  submitted  them  to  Hon.  W.  J.  Hahn,  attorney 
general,  asking  his  advice  ''as  to  what  answer  to  give  thereto,  as 
the  letter  covers  the  questons  likely  to  arise  as  to  the  working  of 
the  new  law.  An  early  reply  with  Eochester  letter  will  greatly 
oblige  this  board." 

January  16th,  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo,  secretary  Eochester  board  of 
health,  reports: 

"An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  family  of  A.  M.;  four  children 
taken,  respectively,  on  June  7th,  9th,  11th  and  19th  5  two  dying 
on  16th  and  21st.  House  and  occupants  well  quarantined;  house 
and  cellar  disinfected,    l^o  further  outbreak." 

August  21st,  Dr.  Mayo  reports: 

"A  family  moved  from  Minneapolis  to  this  city  August  2d. 
One  of  children  had  but  shortly  before  recovered  from  diphthe- 
ria; a  second  was  taken  on  the  cars  and  died  here  the  6th  before 
medical  aid  could  be  had.  The  four  remaining  children  had  a 
mild  form  of  the  disease  and  are  now  recovered;  infection  before 
reaching  here. 


CEOOKSTO^^,  POLK  COUNTY. 


SUMMARY- 


First  outbreak. 

First  case  

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths.... 
Quarantine. 
Eeporting  physician, 

gecond  outbreak. 

First  case  

Number  of  cases  

Number  of  deaths.... 
Quarantine. 
Eeporter  


Dr.  C.  E.  Dampier. 


March  18,  1884. 

  3 

  1 


Dr.  Dumiiston. 


May  4,  1884. 


1 
0 
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Case. 


Reporter's  Name. 


Address. 


One. 


Dr.  Dunniston. 


Crookston. 


Two. 


Dr.  Dampier. 


Crookston. 


Meteorology   Damp  and  cold.     Damp  and  cold. 


Other  Disease   None. 


Sanitary  Condition  Good 


Dates  of  Observation. 


May  5-14. 


Age  of  Patient  Six 


years. 


Sex. 


!  Female. 


Previous  Disease. 


Date  of  Exposure  May  4. 


Croup,  three 
years  before. 


First  Symptom. 


May  5. 


None. 


Three. 


Dr.  Dampier. 


Crookston. 


Not  noted. 


None 


Good. 


March  18. 


Sixteen  vears. 


Female.  Female 


Four. 


Dr.  Dampier 


Crookston. 


Not  noted. 


None. 


Good. 


March  21-27. 


Fourteen 


None. 


Fair. 


March  20-27. 


Eighteen  years. 


Female. 


Not  known. 


March  14. 


Disinfectant   Sulph.  Iron.  iNot  given. 


Quarantine  iStrict. 


Duration  after  Disease- 


Death. 


Six  weeks. 


No. 


None. 


Scarlatina. 


March  14. 


March  21. 


Carbolic  acid. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Two  weeks. 


No. 


Not  noted. 


March  14. 


March  19. 


Carbonic  acid 
and  sulphur, 


Strict. 


Two  weeks. 


No. 


77 
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REMARKS. 

Case  number  two  was  not  known  to  be  diphtheria,  and  no  phy- 
sician was  called  till  eight  hours  before  her  death.  Cause  of  dis- 
ease not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  she  contracted  it  by  being  in 
a  cold,  damp  roller  skating  rink. 

All  above  cases  were  sporadic. 


AASTAD,  OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY. 

SUMMARY. 

First  report: 

Date  ^^^b-  1884. 

Reporter  Rumors  and  Fergus  Falls  Journal. 

Final  report: 

Date  Feb.  25,  1884. 

Reporter  R.  D-  Erickson,  chairman  local  board. 

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

Quarantined  every  house. 
Total  during  epidemic : 

Number  of  cases  given. 

Number  of  deaths   ^ 

Number  of  families  infected  Not  given. 

DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

February  11th,  a  report  reached  the  ofdce  of  the  State  board 
that  diphtheria  was  prevailing  in  towns  of  Aastad  and  Stony 
Brook,  Otter  Tail  County,  by  the  editor  oi  Fergus  Falls  Journal. 

Secretary  inclosed  copies  of  the  law  and  circulars  upon  diph- 
theria, and  asked  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  information.  Also 
wrote  health  officer,  Fergus  Falls,  and  chairmen  of  local  boai'ds 
of  Stony  Brook  and  Aastad. 

February  14th,  Dr.  Cole,  health  ofacer,  Fergus  Falls,  replied: 
There  are  some  very  alarming  rumors  of  diphtheria  in  Stony 
Brook  and  Aastad.  Three  physicians  of  this  city  have  attended 
them.  I  am  unable  to  get  any  information  from  any  of  them  as 
to  the  exact  facts.  Dr.  Eisen  claims  that  there  have  been  about 
one  hundred  cases  and  forty-six  deaths,  and  that  public  funerals 
are  held.  Able  to  get  no  definite  replies  from  the  district  except 
from  Aastad." 

February  11th,  secretary  notified  local  board  of  Aastad  town- 
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ship  to  report  as  to  the  steps  their  board  have  taken  in  dealing 
with  diphtheria. 

Under  date  February  25th,  chairman  local  board,  R.  D.  Erick- 
son,  replied: 

^^^o  diphtheria  here  now.  There  have  been  nine  deaths;  few 
who  were  sick  recovered.  The  board  acted  promptly,  quaran- 
tined every  house  where  diphtheria  was  reported;  called  the 
county  doctor  to  aid  the  sick  when  necessary.  The  disease  spread 
without  the  people  coming  in  contact  with  the  infected.  The 
board  did  all  they  could  to  stop  its  spreading,  but  the  people 
are  prejudiced  against  such  proceedings.  Copies  of  the  law  and 
circulars  were  of  very  great  assistance." 


MAPLE  GEO  YE,  HEN^^EPIN  COTJ^^^TY— DE.  i^^.  J.  FIN- 
AULT,  HEALTH  OFFICEE. 

SUMMARY. 


First  report: 

I^ate  March  14,  1884. 

Eeporter  Dr.  Pinault,  Osseo. 

JSTumber  of  cases   8 

Number  of  deaths   1 

'No  quarantine. 
First  cases : 

Origin  Uncertain. 

Taken  sick  March  1st. 

I>ied  March  6th. 

First  visit  of  physician  to  family  March  13th. 

Total  during  epidemic : 

^^^umber  of  cases   9 

i^umber  of  deaths   3 

I^fumber  of  fiimilies  infected  one  (quarantined). 

Health  officer  Dr.  Pinault. 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT. 

Under  date  March  14th,  Dr.      J.  Pinault,  of  Osseo,  reports: 
^^Was.  called  on  13th  to  visit  a  family  suffering  with  diph- 
theria; they  are  very  poor;  I  found  one  child  dead,  two  dying, 
and  five  very  sick;  found  people  visiting  that  family,  therefore 
called  the  town  board  of  supervisors,  who  organized  as  board  of 
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healtli  and  took  charge  of  the  family,  making  me  the  health 
officer.  Now  everything  is  doing  well;  I  think  the  five  who  are 
alive  will  recover;  three  have  died.  I  cannot  discover  the  cause; 
they  think  it  was  brought  by  a  little  child  from  Buffalo  township. 
I  am  told  that  the  disease  prevails  in  Corcoran  township  where 
nothing  is  being  done  for  it;  diphtheria  is  over  in  Frankfort. 

I  fear  diphtheria  will  be  very  prevalent  this  spring  in  the 
neighboring  towns." 

Same  date,  March  15th,  local  board  of  health  report  officially 
their  organization,  and  state  they  have  taken  charge  of  the  above 
cases.    ''Any  instructions  will  be  gladly  received." 

On  receipt  of  these  reports  secretary  was  absent  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  attending  meeting  of  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  copies  of  the  law  and  circulars  on  diphtheria,  and  in- 
formation in  regard  to  quarantine  were  sent. 

March  25th,  secretary  returned  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Pinault,  and 
asked  him  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  diphtheria 
in  Corcoran  and  adjoining  towns,  and  act  for  the  secretary  in 
calling  for  organization  of  local  boards. 

To  local  board,  Maple  Grove,  secretary  wrote,  acknowledging 
their  action  in  organizing,  and  urging  them  to  keep  watch  of  the 
disease  in  adjoining  towns.  This  is  necessary,  because  infection 
may  come  as  easily  from  without  as  within. 

Under  date  April  7,  1884,  local  board  report  that,  on  March 
29th  their  health  officer  advised  them  that  no  more  cases  of  diph- 
theria existed  in  the  town;  that  the  disease  did  notextend  beyond 
the  original  family,  where  there  were  eight  cases  and  three  deaths. 

April  24th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports  (for  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
who  was  health  officer),  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
written: 

''One  of  the  fatal  cases  in  M.  family  died  from  inflammation  of 
lungs,  secondary  disease,  caused  by  exposure;  March  18th  (five 
days  after  my  first  visit),  one  of  the  nurses  was  taken  sick; 
no  others  died;  a  daughter  of  this  family  is  said  to  have  come 
home  in  the  middle  of  January  from  a  family  who  had  diphthe- 
ria; first  case  afterwards  was  March  1st,  which  died  on  March 
6th,  before  I  was  called." 
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First  report: 

Date  

Eeporter  

ISTumber  of  cases  

isTiimber  of  deaths  

^^'umber  of  families  infected 


March  24,  1883. 
 Dr.  Pinault. 


8 
4 
1 


Date  of  his  visit  to  family,  March  21st.  Were  holding  public 
funeral. 

March  29th,  P.  Weinand,  chairman  board  of  health,  Corcoran, 
reported  four  cases  of  diphtheria  in  that  town.  All  poor  cases. 
All  j)roved  fatal. 

April  1st,  secretary  wrote,  asking  for  details  of  cases  and  steps 
taken  to  prevent  spread  of  disease. 

Under  date  24th,  Dr.  Pinault  reports: 

^'Called  March  21st  by  supervisors  to  attend  diphtheria  in 
Corcoran.  IsTo  health  ofBcer.  In  house  of  J.  P.  I  found  three 
had  died.  One  had  been  buried  before  my  arrival  and  the  fun- 
eral of  the  other  two  was  in  progress  when  I  arrived.  There 
were  very  many  people  and  young  folks  in  the  small  house.  Told 
them  of  their  danger.  They  all  went  home  except  those  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  burial  of  the  two  children.  There  were 
lying  in  the  house  besides,  five  other  children,  very  sick.  One 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  very  sick,  died.  The  others  recovered. 
Their  ages  were  from  eighteen  months  to  eighteen  years.  Origin 
unknown.  The  board  were  too  slow  to  act  at  first.  I  am  too 
busy  to  go  and  fill  the  cards  myself  and  forward  them  to  the 
board. ' ' 

Under  same  date  the  chairman  of  the  board  excused  the  de- 
ficiency of  details  in  the  report  on  ground  of  ignorance  of  what 
was  wanted.    Thus  a  series  of  impoii-ant  facts  were  lost. 
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MINNESOTA  STATE  BOAED  OF  HEALTH. 

A  KEVISED  EDITION  OF  CIECULAE  NO.  1,   1880.— AUGUST  i,  1884. 

DIPHTHEEIA : 

SUGGESTIONS   CONCERNING   ITS  RESTRICTION  AND  PREVENTION. 

After  reading  this  paper  carefully,  please  preserve  it  for  future  use. 


Copies  for  distribution  by  local  boards  of  health  and  others, 
may  be  obtaimed  by  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Chas.  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D., 

Eed  Wing,  Minn. 


PEEFACE. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  this  circular  in  1880,  diph- 
theria has  (up  to  1883),  increased  in  severity;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  for  the  year  1883— and  to  this  date  (April  1884)— it 
has  rapidly  declined  as  respects  the  number  of  outbreaks.  Still, 
the  average  fatality  is  very  large,  and  in  isolated  families  (m 
several  instances)  all  the  children  have  had  the  disease  and  all 
died.  In  every  such  case  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  board,  no  — or  very  slight  — attempt  was  made  to  seclude 
the  sick  from  the  well. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  previous  circulars  and  reports, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  circular.  Eevised  to  date  they  are  the  con- 
clusions of  both  science  and  common  sense,  and  are  to  be  enforced 
by  local  boards  of  health  in  accordance  with  section  10,  chapter 
132,  laws  1883. 

Under  the  same  section,  this  board  requires  that  diphtheria 
be  reported  immediately  on  its  occurrence  to  the  secretary  at 
Eed  Wing.  So  far  as  possible  individual  cases  will  be  reported 
upon  the  '-card  for  report  of  facts  in  one  case  of  diphtheria," 
copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  as  above.  We  appeal  to  phy- 
sicians and  parents  to  aid  in  this  collection  of  facts,  and  in  en- 
forcing the  law  respecting  infectious  disease,  copies  of  which 
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may  be  had  by  application  to  the  undersigned  at  Eed  Wing,  to 
Avhom  all  communications  for  the  board  should  be  addressed. 

C.  ^sT.  Hewitt, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 


DIPHTHEEIA. 

CAUSES  OF  DIPHTHEEIA. 

This  disease  is  infections  and  often  fearfully  so. 

Whatever  causes  may  conspire  to  develop  the  first  cases  in  a 
community,  the  disease  is  found  to  occur  most  frequently  and  to 
be  most  fatal  in  filthy  localities. 

The  common  and  visible  forms  of  filth  are  seen  in  the  untidi- 
ness of  living  and  sleeping  rooms;  in  the  filthy  condition  of 
clothing  and  persons  5  in  decaying  garbage  in  cellars ;  in  the 
faulty  condition  of  cess-j^ools  and  privy-vaults,  etc.  There  are 
many  other  and  probably  more  dangerous  forms  of  pollution  in 
the  invisible  and  often  inodorous  gases  from  illy  constructed 
drains  and  sewers ;  in  the  air  over  the  soil  of  back  yards  which 
has  been  saturated  with  filthy  slops ;  in  poisonous  exhalations 
from  the  human  body,  breath  or  excretions,  and  in  unventilated 
rooms.  Danger  lurks  not  unfrequently  in  drinking  water,  which, 
having  the  appearance  and  taste  of  i^ure  water,  has  been  made 
impure  and  poisonous  by  earth  leachings.  The  poisons  of  disease 
may  reach  the  body  in  milk  and  food.  These  are  some  of  the 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  dii^htheria,  as  of  other 
contagious  diseases. 

HOW  THE   DISEASE    IS  TRANSMITTED   FROM   THE  SICK   TO  THE 

WELL. 

Contagion. 

The  contagium  (the  specific  poison)  of  diphtheria,  has  been 
found  to  have  a  more  material  character  than  that  of  many  other 
contagious  diseases.  Thus,  while  it  may  be  transmitted  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  through  the  air,  it  is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  clothing, 
bedding,  furniture,  etc. ;  to  be  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
walls  of  rooms;  to  be  conveyed  by  water,  milk  and  other  articles 
of  food. 

It  may  be  carried  by  playthings,  or  pet  animals,  and,  as  we 
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have  frequently  noted  before,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are,  only 
too  often,  the  means  of  spreading  the  disease  (of  this  important 
fact  we  have  abundant  evidence). 

HOW  SOON  AFTER  EXPOSURE  IS  THE  DISEASE  LIKELY  TO  OCCUR? 

It  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  average  in  Minnesota  experience 
is,  from  a  few  hours  to  four  or  five  days,  in  other  states  the 
time  is  extended  to  two  weeks.  The  rule,  when  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed,  is  quarantine  for  at  least  one  week, 
as  a  precaution. 

• 

HOW  SOON  AFTER  RECOVERY  MAY  THE  PATIENT  ASSOCIATE 
WITH  THE  WELL,  AND  THE  LATTER  INCUR  NO  RISK? 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  rule  as  to  the  time,  but,  how- 
ever well  otherwise  the  patient  may  be,  if  there  is  any  remaining 
evidence  of  disease  in  the  throat,  or  unhealthy  discharge  from 
the  nose;  if  the  body  has  not  been  entirely  and  repeatedly 
cleansed,  or  any  clothing  be  worn  that  was  used  during  sickness, 
there  is  probable  danger  of  contagion.  Three  weeks  should  be 
the  rule,  unless  the  time  is,  for  good  reasons,  extended  by  the 
physician  or  health  officer,  who  here,  as  in  all  details  of  manage- 
ment, should  be  held  responsible. 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are,  by  a  proportion  of  ninety 
per  cent,  the  victims  of  diphtheria.  It  is,  therefore,  a  disease 
closely  allied  with  ill  health  in  and  about  the  house.  This  is 
true  of  its  origin,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  once  gen- 
erated and  active,  its  peculiar  poison  may  carry  the  disease,  in 
its  most  malignant  form,  into  the  healthiest  of  homes. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  facts  it  follows:  That  instant 
and  entire  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  vfell,  is  the  very  fii'st 
step  in  the  control  of  the  disease.  This  may  be  effected  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

Ist — Removal  of  all  sick  immediately  to  a  comfortable  special 
hospital,  and  the  thorough  quarantine  and  disinfection  of  the  in- 
fected family  and  house  after  such  removal. 

2d  —  In  houses  large  enough  and  not  crowded,  with  available 
upstair  rooms,  a  very  efficient  seclusion  can  be  secured. 

The  great  difficulty  is  the  management  of  cases  in  small  houses 
of  but  one  or  two  rooms,  with  a  family  of  children,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  often  poorly  provided  for.    Or  in  a  crowded  tenement 
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house  of  a  city,  where  there  is  no  special  hospital,  or  there  is  an 
unconquerable  disinclination  to  go  to  a  hospital,  or  to  take  what 
are  thought  to  be,  irksome  precautions. 

Until  local  boards  of  health  are  willing  to  i:)rovide  such  hospi- 
tal, and  of  a  character  to  win  popular  confidence,  many  families 
have  to  fight  the  disease  at  fearliil  odds  and  with  a  very  large 
mortality. 

In  any  event,  the  local  board  of  health  must,  through  its  health 
officer,  have  supervision  of  every  case.  This  is  the  only  safe 
way  for  other  people  than  the  infected  tamily,  and  in  his  work 
he  should  have  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  infected  family  and 
of  their  physician.  With  the  medical  care  of  the  case  he  has 
nothing  to  do;  it  is  only  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  sick  by 
hygienic  measures,  and  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rest  of 
the  family,  their  neighbors  and  the  community. 

Every  head  of  a  family  owes  it  to  his  family  and  to  his  neigh- 
bors, to  take  every  j)recaution  defined  in  this  circular  for  him- 
self, and  to  ask  for  and  obtain  the  aid  of  the  local  board  of  health 
through  the  health  officer.  Such  persons  will  understand  that, 
while  the  law  holds  them  to  their  duty  (see  section  22,  23,  24, 
chapter  132,  laAvs  1883),  it  is  more  imperative  as  to  local  boards 
of  health  and  health  officers  (section  10,  18,  19,  28,  same  chap- 
ter), and  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  service  of  the  health  offi- 
cer, and  may  compel  local  boards  of  health  to  do  their  duty. 
When  heads  of  families  will  act  energetically  and  promptly 
themselves,  they  will  find  the  health  officer  and  family  physician 
with  them,  as  a  rule;  and  many  an  epidemic  of  this  fearful  dis- 
ease will,  by  such  co-operation,  be  prevented. 

This  much  premised,  we  proceed  to  methods  — and  they  are  of 
two  kinds: 

1st — Preventive  — before  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

2d — Measures  of  control,  i.  e.,  to  prevent  its  spread  from  one 
or  more  cases  to  the  members  of  the  family,  to  neighbors,  or 
into  the  community. 

PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

Under  the  first  head  comes  the  rule  applicable  to  the  prevention 
of  infectious  and  all  other  disease. 

1st  —  Secure  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  abundant  sunlight 
into  6very  room  of  your  house. 
78 
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2d  —  Guard  with  jealous  care,  the  purity  of  your  drinking 
water  sux^ply. 

3(i__  Permit  no  impurity,  as  filth,  slops,  sewerage,  or  any  poi- 
on  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter  to  collect  in  cellar,  or 
under  or  about  the  building. 

4tii  —  To  disinfect  offensive  matter  there  is  no  substitute  for 
abundant  pure  air  and  sunlight.  As  you  cannot  wait  their  op- 
eration, get  rid  of  the  offensive  matter  by  burning,  removal 
away  from  habitations,  or  deep  burial.  This  includes  contents 
of  privy,  cesspools,  manure  heaps,  etc. 

5th— As  your  neighbor  may,  in  the  above  ways,  foul  your  air 
and  water  supply,  you  have  the  right  to  the  interference  of  your 
local  board  of  health  for  their  safety  (see  section  6,  7,  8  and  9, 
chapter  132  laws  1883). 

MEASURES  OF  CONTROL. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  separate  the  sick  of  this 
disease  from  the  well,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment;  and  as 
the  recognition  of  the  disease,  in  its  first  stages  is  often  difficult, 
we  advise: 

1st  —  In  families  or  neighborhoods,  where  the  disease  is  known 
to  exist,  separate,  at  once,  every  one  who  has  a  ''sore  throat," 
till  it  is  certain  the  trouble  is  not  diphtheria. 

2d  —  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  above  is  the  safest  course. 

3d— Have  the  opinion  of  your  family  physician  in  all  cases 
when  possible,  and  then  the  responsibility  of  deciding  is  upon 
him — Avhere  it  i)roperly  belongs. 

4th  — Obey  strictly  the  directions  he  may  give  as  to  manage- 
ment. 

5th— In  the  absence  of  a  physician,  parents  should  follow  the 
first  of  these  rules,  until  all  appearance  of  ''patches"  or  false 
membrane  has  gone  from  any  i)art  of  the  throat  or  mouth. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  deciding  between  croup  and 
diphtheria;  and  for  this  reason  (and  because  it  involves  no  more 
trouble),  seclude  all  cases  of  croup  until  its  real  character  is 
known,  or  till  recovery. 

SECLUSION,   OR  QUARANTINE 

1st  — Every  case  of  diphtheria  must  be  promptly  und  effectu- 
ally isolated  from  the  public,  and  especially  from  children  and 
young  persons.     I^urses  in  the  care  of  the  sick  should  be  re- 
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strictecl  in  their  intercourse  with  other  persons.  The  sick 
should  be  separated,  as  far  as  possible  from  well  children  in  the 
same  family.  The  isolation,  however,  is  too  imperfect  to  be  of 
much  value,  if  parents  and  friends  permit  themselves  to  pass, 
without  changes  of  clothing,  or  other  efficient  precaution,  from 
the  sick  to  the  well  children,  having  the  care  of  both  at  the 
same  time. 

2d  —  The  apartment  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  treated  should 
be  previousij^  cleared  of  all  needless  clothing,  carpets  and  other 
material  likely  to  harbor  the  infection.  The  room  should  be 
kei^t  dry,  and  should  receive  all  the  sunlight  possible,  and  a  lib- 
eral supj)ly  of  fresh  air,  without  currents  directly  upon  the 
patient.  If  the  house  has  more  than  one  story,  an  upper  room 
is  preferable  to  one  on  the  lower  floor,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  more  comi^lete  isolation  there,  and  of  better  air  and  light. 

3d  —  The  discharges  from  the  throat,  nose  and  mouth  of  the 
patient  should  be  received  on  soft  pieces  of  cloth,  which  should 
be  burned  immediately. 

4th — The  excrement  of  the  patient  should  be  at  once  buried, 
and  the  vessels  receiving  the  same  should  be  frequently  disin- 
fected by  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  in  i^owder  or  solution,  or 
by  some  other  reliable  disinfectant. 

5th  —  Soiled  bed  and  body  linen  should  be  placed  in  boiling 
water,  or  in  water  containing  chlorinated  soda,  chlorinated  lime, 
or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  general  wash. 

6th  —  Persons  having  recovered  from  diphtheria,  should  not 
be  allowed,  too  soon,  to  associate  with  other  i)ersons,  especially 
children,  or  to  attend  school,  church,  or  any  public  assembly, 
till  all  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  has  passed. 

Do  not  forget  this  truth:  That  it  is  not  proven  that  any  de- 
odorizer or  disinfectant  can  destroy  the  specific  poison  in  a  sick 
room  while  it  is  occupied.  And  the  conclusion  is,  not  to  trust 
to  any  such  means,  but  to  change  of  clothing,  and  the  limiting 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  sick  and  well.  Limit  admission 
of  well  to  sick  to  the  absolute  necessities,  and  that  under  careful 
instructions.  Eemember,  too,  that  this  course  is  better  for  the 
patient,  and  for  the  one  or  two  nurses  who  care  for  him. 
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HOW  TO  DISHSTFECT  THE  CLOTHINa,  BEDDING,  EURNITUEE  AND 
OTHER  THINGS  AFTER  THE  RECOVERY. 

1st  —  All  things  to  be  washed  should  be  first  soaked  in  chlor- 
ide of  zinc  solution  (described  below),  and  then  washed  in  hot 
soap  and  water.  Articles  which  cannot  be  washed,  and  are 
worth  preserving,  should  be  hung  up  in  the  room,  on 
lines.  Straw  ticks  should  be  opened,  and  the  straw 
burned,  and  the  hair  mattreses  should  be  thoroughly  opened, 
and  the  hair  well  loosened  up.  Feather  beds  and  pillows 
are  very  difficult  to  disinfect,  and  should  never  be  used 
by  the  sick  of  any  infectious  disease,  unless  with  the  intention 
of  their  destruction  after  use.  All  the  things  being  so  hung  as 
to  be  most  accessible  to  the  sulphurous  vapors,  jDut  an  iron  ket- 
tle containing  live  coals  on  a  brick,  in  a  tub  filled  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches  or  more  with  hot  water.  This  last  to  prevent  dan- 
ger from  fire  and  to  make  the  air  moist.  The  windows  and  all 
oi)enings,  except  the  door,  being  well  stopped,  put  at  least  a 
pound  of  suli3hur  on  the  coals  to  each  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
(several  fires  are  better  than  one).  Leave  the  room  and  shut 
the  door  tight  for  at  least  six  hours.  If  the  disinfection  does 
not  seem  complete,  repeat  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  as  before. 

AFTER  FUMIGATION  WITH  BURNING  SULPHUR. 

For  washing  the  floors,  furniture,  wood  work  (and  walls,  if 
painted),  use  hot  soaj)  and  water;  and  when  dry  sponge  off  with 
a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (ten  to  twenty  grains  to 
gallon).  This  drug  is  a  poison,  but  in  this  i)roportion  may  be 
safely  used  for  this  i^urpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  family 
physician  or  health  officer,  and  has  been  proved,  by  exi^eriment, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  to  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable 
life  connected  with  infectious  disease.  Leave  the  room  open  to 
sun  and  wind  for  a  week  after.  Blankets,  pillows,  handker- 
chiefs, carpets,  etc.,  should  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  air 
for  several  days,  and'then  thoroughly  beaten.  This  is  best  done 
in  an  open  field,  and  the  operator  to  stand  to  the  windward  of 
the  article  beaten  to  avoid  inspiring  the  dust. 

DISINFECTANTS  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 

In  any  case,  whether  for  prevention  or  destruction,  of  the  spe- 
cific poisons  of  diphtheria,  the  chief  agents  are  the  natural  ones. 
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Abundant  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  pure  water.  Add  to  these 
cleanliness  of  person,  clothing,  house  and  soil,  and  the  danger 
from  this,  as  all  other,  disease  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

ARTIFICIAL  DISINFECTANTS. 

Chlorinated  soda  (known  to  druggists  as  Labarraque's  solu- 
tion), which  should  be  diluted  for  use  with  ten  parts  of  water. 
Chloride  of  zinc  solution,  cheaper,  and  as  efficient  probably, 
may  be  made  by  adding,  one  at  a  time,  four  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  and  two  ounces  of  common  salt  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Sul^Dhate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  the  salt  in  one  gallon  of  hot 
w^ater,  and  is  used  to  disinfect  bed  pans  or  vessels  before  use. 
So  used,  all  discharges  may  be  instantly  made  harmless.  For 
this  purpose  half  a  teacup  in  the  vessel  is  sufficient,  the  contents 
then  to  be  buried  or  burned. 

SPECIAL  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

1.  Avoid  houses  where  the  disease  has  ai)peared,  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

2.  Secure  dryness  of  the  ground  under  and  around  the  dwell- 
ing by  complete  drainage,  and  allow  no  pollution  of  the  soil  by 
any  form  of  filth. 

3.  Secure  dryness  and  good  ventilation  of  every  part  of  the 
dwelling. 

4.  See  that  no  cess  pool  remains  near  the  house,  and  that  the 
privy  vault  is  in  a  i^roper  condition  and  supj)lied  with  dry  earth 
or  disinfectants. 

5.  Let  the  sun  and  air  have  free  access  to  the  house  and  espe- 
cially to  the  sleeping  rooms. 

6.  Do  not  let  fair  external  appearances  cover  hidden  sources 
of  pollution. 

7.  Secure  proi^er  and  well  prei)ared  food  and  comfortable 
clothing, 

IsT.  B. — We  api)ly  the  term  diphtheria  only  to  the  specific  dis- 
ease, the  characteristics  of  which  are  now  well  understood  by 
intelligent  physicians  and  others,  and  not  to  the  non-specific, 
catarrhal  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the  throat,  which  the 
ignorant  often  miscall  diphtheria.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  the 
opinion  of  the  family  x)hysician  should  be  immediately  sought. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD  FROM  DIPHTHERIA. 

As  already  stated,  the  dead  body  can  and  often  does  communi- 
cate the  disease,  not  only  when  handled,  or  touched,  as  in  kiss- 
ing, but  by  giving  off  into  the  air  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
Immediately  after  death  the  body  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
saturated  with  the  zinc  or  soda  solutions  mentioned  above,  and 
put  into  a  tight  coffin.  Burial  should  be  immediate  as  possible 
and  private.  Public  funerals  are  positively  forbidden  by  law 
(section  28,  chap.  132,  Laws  1883).  This  section  will  be  strictly 
enforced  by  local  boards  of  health  and  by  health  officers.  No 
excuse  will  be  accepted  for  neglect  of  this  necessary  precaution, 
and  penalties  will  be  strictly  enforced.  If  the  clergy  and 
educated  people  will  co-operate  with  health  officers  and  boards 
of  health  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  and  control  diphtheria  heartily 
and  constantly,  the  result  of  the  work  will  be  apparent  to  all  in 
the  diminished  frequency  of  outbreaks  and  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  number  and  mortality  of  the  victims. 


HEALTH  OFFICERS'  REPOETS  FOR  1883  AND  1884. 

The  following  reports  are  submitted  as  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  the  new  health  law.  It  will  be  seen  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  energy  of  the  health  officer.  He 
is  the  centre  of  local  sanitary  work,  and  further  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  secure  competent  physicians  as  health  officers  and  to 
properly  compensate  them  for  their  work. 

CALEDONIA,  HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  A.  C.  Gates,  M.  D. 

Date  May  22,  1883. 

Reports  appointment  as  health  officer  and  requests  instruc- 
tions, which  were  sent. 

BENSON  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  H.  B.  Carter. 

Date  May  26, 1883. 

Reports  thorough  examination  of  sanitary  condition  of  the 
village  and  finds  it  good.. 
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ST.  PETER,  NICOLLET  COUNTY. 


Healtli  officer  D.  B.  Collins,  M.  D. 

Date  May  31,  1883. 

Contagious  or  epidemic  diseases  None. 

Sanitary  condition  Good. 


In  compliance  with  notice,  served  by  local  board,  all  yards  and 
alleys  have  been  cleaned;  sewer  system  ample  for  present 5  easily 
extended  when  necessary.  Water  supply  abundant  and  good. 
Attention  is  called  to  present  method  of  disposing  of  slops  upon 
surface  of  either  yards  or  alleys,  and  request  some  other  way.'^ 
Suggestions  to  that  end  sent. 

GRACEYILLE,  BIG  STONE  COUNTY,  MINN. 

Health  officer...  B.  M.  Eandall,  M.  D. 

Date  June  4,  1883. 

^'Most  difficulty  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  cellars,  etc., 
from  the  opposition  of  people  to  inspection." 

Secretary  replied  June  6,  1883,  inclosing  copies  of  the  law  and 
all  circulars,  stating  ''these  powers  are  to  be  used  with  discre- 
tion-, you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  great  good  by  acting  quietly^ 
persistently  and  with  judgment." 

FAEMINGTON,  DAKOTA  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  E.  D.  Abell,  M.  D. 

Date  June  5,  1883 

Infectious  diseases:  ''Few  isolated  cases  scarlatina;  the  annual 
inspection  develops  a  number  of  nuisances,  such  as  foul  hog  pens, 
cesspools,  etc.,  which  have  been  ordered  abated  and  which  is  be- 
ing done.  Posted  the  usual  notices  about  the  village  ordering  the 
cleaning  up  of  all  alleys,  yards,  cesspools,  streets,  etc.,  which  have 
been  generally  obeyed;  most  of  outhouses  are  x)laced  a  consider- 
able distance  from  houses  and  wells;  wells  mostly  drive  wells, 
driven  fourteen  to  twenty-four  feet;  water  reached  usually  by 
digging  eight  to  ten  feet;  of  course  easily  reached  by  sewage^ 
though  two  feet  of  yellow  clay  preserves  a  great  deal  of  it." 

ST.  PAUL. 


Health  officer 
Date  


Dr.  H.  F.  Hoyt. 
...June  12,  1883. 
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Sends  notice  of  his  appointment  as  health  officer,  asking  for 
instructions  and  promising  co-operation  with  State  board  in 
sanitary  work. 

The  secretary  replied,  giving  the  advice  asked  for. 

Aug.  25,  1883,  health  officer  submitted  proposed  revision  of 
health  code  of  city  for  suggestions  from  the  secretary,  which 
were  sent. 

AUDUBON,  BECKER  COUNTY,  MINN. 

Health  officer  Chas.  A.  Lampanius,  M.  D. 

Date  July  10,  1883. 

ISTotice  of  organization  of  local  board  of  health;  solicits  in- 
structions and  communications  from  State  board,  which  were 
sent. 

ANOKA,  ANOKA  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  A.  W.  Giddings,  M.  D. 

Date....  July  18,  1883. 

Submits  his  report  to  city  authorities:  Made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  all  business  and  thickly  inhabited  portions  of  the 
city.  Found  the  same  in  bad  sanitary  condition  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Was  received  kindly,  with  promises  from  all  par- 
ties to  put  the  premises  in  good  sanitary  condition  in  reasonable 


time.    At  this  date  this  has  been  done: 

ISTumber  of  places  visited  77 

JN'umber  of  w^ritten  notices  served  11 

ISTumber  of  notices  to  remove  dead  animals   3 

Secretary  replied. 


HEALTH  OFFICERS'  EEPOET  FOE  1884. 

HOWARD,  WRIMT  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  '  E.  Y.  Chilton,  M.  D. 

Date  Feb.  1,  1884. 

Gives  notice  of  his  appointment  as  health  officer.  Eeports 
health  of  i^opulation  excellent;  sanitary  conditions  fair;  no  con- 
tagious disease. 

CROOKSTON,  POLK  COUNTY. 


Health  officer 
Date  


C.  E.  Dampier,  M.  D. 
 April  4,  1884. 
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City  recorder  writes;  asks  what  wages  are  usually  paid  health 
officers. 

Secretary  replied:   "Pay  regulated  by  the  service  required." 

SAUK  CENTRE,  STEARNS  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  J.  A.  Du  Bois,  M.  D. 

Date  of  report  April  6,  1884. 

Infectious  disease. 
Single  case  scarlatina. 
Quarantined. 

Eemoval  of  refuse  and  debris  going  on  rapidly  in  streets  and 
residences. 

WINONA  CITY,  WINONA  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  Franklin  Staples,  M.  D. 

Date  . 

"Inclosed  please  find  the  annual  report  of  health  officer." 


BOAED  OF  HEALTH. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
WINONA  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Winona: 

In  accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the  health  department 
of  the  city  of  Winona,  the  board  of  health  submits  the  following 
report  of  its  acts  and  proceedings,  and  of  the  work  of  the  health 
officer  during  the  present  year: 

The  ordinance  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  board  of  health  and 
of  the  health  officer  of  the  city  was  passed  by  the  present  council 
and  took  effect  June  25,  1883.  Since  that  date  the  board  has  held 
its  regular  monthly  meetings  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
each  month,  except  in  a  few  instances  when  a  quorum  was  not 
present.  It  has  received  all  complaints  of  nuisances  which  were 
represented  as  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  part  of  the 
city,  and,  either  through  the  health  officer  or  the  chief  of  police, 
has  made  the  required  inspection,  and  when  necessary  has  taken 
action  for  the  removal  of  the  same. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  requires  that  the  health 
officer  of  every  town,  village,  borough  or  citv,  shall  make,  once 
79 
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in  each  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  a 
thorough  sanitary  inspection  of  said  town,  village,  borough  or 
city.  This  inspection  of  the  city  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

The  city  ordinance  passed  in  June  last  made  provision  for  the 
collection  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  city,  the  collecting  and 
recording  of  the  same  by  the  health  officer;  also  that  a  summary 
of  such  statistics  for  each  month  should  be  published  in  the  daily 
paper.  This  work  has  been  done  since  the  first  of  July,  1883, 
and  a  summary  of  these  statistics  from  that  date  to  the  end  of 
March,  1884,  nine  months,  are  as  follows: 

MOETUALY  STATISTICS  OF  WINONA. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  each  month  was  as  follows: 

July   8 

August   22 

September   21 

October   1^ 

November   1^ 

December   1^ 

January   H 

February  •   ^ 

March   1^ 

Total  for  nine  months  132 

Of  these  seventy-five  were  males  and  fifty-seven  were  females. 

AGES. 

The  number  under  one  year  was   34 

Over  one  year  and  under  five   26 

Over  five  and  under  fifteen   15 

Over  fifteen  and  under  thirty   18 

Over  thirty   39 

Total  •  132 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


From  phthisis 
Pneumonia  — 


14 

5 
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Meningitis   9 

Diarrhoea   9 

Dysentery   ^3 

Cholera  infantum    4 

Typhoid  fever   2 

Fever   3 

Puerperal  inflammation   3 

Septicaemia   4 

Childbirth   1 

Peritonitis   5 

Heart  disease   7 

Paralysis   4 

Convulsions    5 

Marasmus   ^ 

^^'ecrosis   ^ 


1 


Chronic  cystitis  

Abcess   -j^ 

 •   1 

Anemia   ^ 


Purpura  hemorrhagica 


Inebriety   ^ 

Accident   4 

Tumor   ^ 

Cancer   j 

Suicide  

Old  age   3 

Unknown  

Total  132 

The  health  officer^  as  city  physician,  has  attended  to  the  sur- 
gical cases  that  have  occurred  at  the  police  station,  has  visited 
such  persons  and  families  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  as 
have  required  his  services,  through  the  order  of  the  mayor  or 
chief  of  police,  and  has  furnished  such  medicine  and  surgical 
material  as  was  required.  The  city  hospital  and  pest  house  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  Deertz,  under  direction  of  the  board  of  health. 
The  family  of  Mr.  Deertz  has  lived  in  the  house  for  several  years. 
The  premises  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  suitable  rooms  are  in 
readiness  at  all  times  for  patients.  Only  one  patient  has  been 
treated  at  the  hospital  during  the  present  year,  and  this  one  only 
for  about  four  or  five  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  well  understood,  especially 
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among  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  rather 
than  of  the  city  to  provide  for  the  poor,  the  city  physician  has 
many  calls  every  year  from  indigent  persons  desiring  medical 
aid.  It  is  often  not  practicable  to  do  otherwise  than  to  render 
services  and  frequently  to  supply  medicines  to  such  applicants. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  knowledge  we  now  have  concerning  the 
mortuary  statistics  of  our  city  may  be  made  of  much  practical 
value.    A  city  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  of  mixed  popu- 
lation, a  manufacturing  and  railroad  city,  where  accidents  are 
necessarily  frequent,  and  one  where  emigrants  and  other  tran- 
sient people  are  liable  to  be  detained  because  of  sickness  and 
death,  this,  with  an  average  monthly  death  rate  of  less  than  fif- 
teen, can  well  afford  to  publish  its  mortality  statistics.    It  will  be 
seen  that  no  epidemic,  nor  even  any  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases, have  existed  during  the  year.    It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true  this  year  concerning  this 
class  of  diseases  has,  in  the  main,  been  true  for  many  years. 
Attention  is  called  to  one  or  two  features  in  the  table  of  sta- 
tistics.   Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  we  have  fourteen 
deaths  from  phthisis  pulmonalis.    The  explanation  is  this:  The 
cities  of  Minnesota  have  many  invalids,  who  have  in  former  days 
com  to  this  State  because  of  existing  or  threatened  consumption. 
Our  city  must  not  be  charged  as  having  furnished  the  causes  for 
the  deaths  in  most  of  these  cases.    Seven  deaths  were  from  can- 
cer, four  from  paralysis  and  three  from  old  age.   The  large  num 
ber  of  deaths  being  designated  as  from  unknown  causes,  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  undertakers,  through  whom  our  statistics 
come,  often  find  it  difdcult  to  get  the  truth  concerning  the  cause  of 
death.    The  reason,  we  think,  for  our  comparative  freedom  from 
zymotic  and  infectious  diseases  is  largely  due  to  the  location  of 
our  city,  its  freedom  from  all  forms  of  malaria,  the  character  ol 
our  soil  and  of  the  underlying  earth  and  gravel.    The  great  bed 
of  coarse,  porous  gravel  extends  not  only  under  the  entire  city 
and  its  surroundings,  but  under  the  channel  and  sloughs  of  the 
river  and  under  the  lake  back  of  the  city.    In  this  connection  it 
may  be  said  that  the  character  of  our  water  supply  undoubtedly 
has  much  to  do  in  promoting  the  health  of  our  population.  The 
water  of  the  city  is  from  two  sources,  viz. :  The  city  well  which 
supplies  the  water  works,  and  wells  which  are  mostly  known  as 
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drive  wells,  which  are  sunk  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  During  the 
year  frequent  inspection  of  the  city  well  has  been  made,  and, 
with  the  improvements  ordered  by  the  council  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  board  of  health,  we  are  able  to  report  that  the  well 
is  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  and  contains  pure  Avater.  The  wa- 
ter from  the  drive  wells  of  the  city  is  pure  in  many  places,  while 
in  some  places  it  is  not  pure.  The  purity  of  the  water  from 
these  wells  depends  mainly  upon  the  depth  of  the  well  and  the 
character .  of  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  the  well.  The 
outside  of  the  pipe  has  been  found  to  be  a  means  of  conducting 
impurities  from  the  surface  to  the  water  supply.  Specimens  of 
water  from  several  of  these  wells  have  been  obtained  from  the 
'  health  officer  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  analysis,  and  reports  to  parties  immediately  interested 
have  been  made,  and  in  a  few  instances  these  examinations  have 
resulted  in  condemning  the  water  as  unfit  for  use. 

Finally,  the  board  of  health  desires  to  represent  to  the  city 
council  and  would  urgently  call  its  attention  to  the  evident  fact 
that  the  future  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  demands  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  drainage  and  of  a 
systematic  and  efficient  means  for  the  disposal  of  all  refuse  mat- 
ter, and  for  suitable  regulations  concerning  privy  vaults,  cess- 
pools, etc.  This  would  include  a  system  of  i)olice  sanitary  in- 
spection and  of  systematic  scavenger  work,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  city.  Plans  should  at  once  be  prepared  by  intelli- 
gent and  competent  experts  and  submitted  to  the  city  council  for 
its  adoption.  What  has  been  able  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our 
city  in  her  younger  days  will  not  suffice  for  the  population  of  our 
near  future,  with  the  incre-dSing  sources  and  amount  of  soil  pol- 
lution. Franklin  Staples,  M.  D., 


Health  Officer. 


John  H.  ^^^agler, 
Joseph  Milanowski, 
h.  p.  boynton, 
John  Murphy, 


Board  of  Health. 


April  7,  1884. 


LEROY,  FILLMORE  COUNTY. 


Health  officer  

Date  

Local  board  organized  March  24th. 


J.  A.  Kingsbury,  M.  D. 
 April  8,  1884. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

Health  officer  Thos.  F.  Quinby,  M.  D. 

Date  April  9,  1884. 


Gives  notice  of  his  election  as  health  officer  for  ensuing  year, 
and  expresses  his  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  State  board 
in  furthering  sanitary  measures. 

To  which  secretary  immediately  replied,  making  such  sugges- 
tions as  were  needed. 

CROOKSTON,  POLK  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  C.  E.  Dampier,  M.  D. 

Date  April  21,  1884. 

Contagious  diseases:  Few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  during  winter; 
none  fatal. 

Diphtheria:  four  cases  in  one  family,  two  fatal;  promptly 
quarantined;  no  other  cases. 

CANNON  FALLS,  GOODHUE  COUNTY. 

May  10,  1884,  Dr.  A.  T.  Conley  asks  if  the  village  council  must 
adopt  an  ordinance  providing  and  defining  duties  of  board  of 
health,  or  organize  under  State  law. 

Answer.    Organize  under  the  law. 

TRACY,  LYON  COUNTY. 

Health  officer...  H.  M.  Workman,  M.  D. 

Date  May  16,  1884. 

Submits  certain  questions  to  the  board: 

As  to  forbidding  the  pouring  of  house  slops  and  laundry  water 
into  a  stream  running  through  the  town. 

Answer.  Yes;  your  right  and  duty  is  to  forbid  the  soiling  of 
such  stream,  whether  used  for  domestic  purposes  or  not. 

Third.  When  pigs  are  kept  in  pens  inside  the  limits,  can  we 
order  them  removed 

Answer.    Yes,  if  in  your  judgment  a  nuisance. 

Fifth.  What  to  do  with  hog  pen  in  which  pigs  are  fed  with 
bodies  of  dead  animals,  and  soil  saturated  with  decayed  animal 
matter  1 

Answer.  Plow  it  up  and  sow  with  cabbage,  celery,  corn,  or 
the  like. 
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Sixth.    Whenever  a  nuisance  is  removed  by  order  of  board,  is 
expense  charged  against  that  piece  of  property  or  is  it  pro  rata  f 
Answer.    See  the  law. 

Seventh.  Can  we  forbid  the  throwing  of  paper  and  straw,  etc., 
into  the  street? 

Answer.    Yes,  as  garbage. 

The  annual  inspection  should  be  thorough  and  local  board 
should  pay  the  necessary  expense. 

MONTICELLO  (VILLAGE),  WEICfHT  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  A.  A.  Noyes,  M.  D. 

Date  May  26,  1884. 

Infectious  disease :  None  since  last  report. 
Sanitary  condition  good. 


TOWNSHIP  BOARD  OF  AUDUBON. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Abbot,  health  officer,  under  date  May  30,  1884, 
submits  report: 

Board  aiDjDointed  May  1st.  First  meeting,  eighth.  General 
resolutions  and  orders  issued,  which  subsequent  inspections  show 
obeyed.  May  28th,  second  meeting.  Warning  of  two  days  to 
delinquents  in  scavengering  when  job  was  let  to  contractors. 
Board  insisted  on  monthly  disinfection  of  privies.  'Eo  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases. 


FAEMINGTON,  DAKOTA  COUNTY. 

Health  officer 
Date  

Third  annaul  report. 

Board  met  and  issued  inclosed  poster.    People  responded  gen- 
erally.   Few  received  personal  notice. 
Infectious  diseases.    None  during  year. 

CLEAN  up! 

It  is  now  established  by  the  best  authorities  on  sanitary  science, 
that  many  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  which  affect  the  hu- 
man race  are  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  filth,  and,  there- 
fore, prevention  is  possible.  By  draining  every  filthy  place  and 
removing  as  far  as  possible  all  sources  of  atmospheric  contamina- 


D.  E.  Abell,  M.D. 
 May  31,  1884. 
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•  tion.  By  cleansing  and  disinfecting  all  privy  vaultSj  cesspools, 
hog  pens,  stable  yards,  street  gutters,  stagnant  waterways,  slop 
drains,  house  and  barn  cellars,  refuse  deposits,  etc.  Therefore, 
the  legally  qualified  board  of  health  for  the  village  of  Farming- 
ton,  do  hereby  give  official  notice  that  all  such  places  as  above 
mentioned,  in  said  village  of  Farmington,  must  be  cleansed,  and 
all  filth,  garbage,  rotten  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  substance  lia- 
ble to  decomposition,  must  be  removed  before  the  first  day  of 
May  next,  under  penalty,  by  law  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided. And  furthermore,  from  this  date,  all  persons  are  forbid- 
den to  deposit  in  any  street,  alley,  lane  or  other  passageway 
in  said  Farmington,  any  animal  or  vegetable  refuse  or  other 
substance  liable  to  decomposition  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
costs,  as  by  law  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

Liberty  is  hereby  given,  as  usual,  to  dump  any  refuse  dirt, 
shop  sweepings,  or  garbage  not  liable  to  decomposition  into  the 
excavation  near  the  bridge  on  the  Lakeville  road,  the  same  being 
subject,  however,  to  inspection  and  order  of  removal  by  said 
board  of  health. 

E.  D.  Abell.  M.  D., 
I.  E.  Sanderson, 

Board  of  Health. 

Farmington,  April  19,  1884. 

ST.  CLOUD,  STEARNS  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  A.  O.  Gilman,  M.  D. 

Date  June  2,  1884. 

Annual  report. 

Infectious  diseases:  A  few  sporadic  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  during  last  year.  Quarantine  regulations  duly 
enforced. 

General  health  of  city,  good;  due  mainly  to  efforts  of  majority 
of  citizens  for  carrying  out  sanitary  suggestions.  Attention  is 
called  to  necessity  for  a  system  of  sewerage,  especially  for  prin- 
cipal streets. 

ST.  PETER  (city)  NICOLLET  COUNTY. 

Health  officer  D.  B.  Collins,  M.  D. 

Date  June  26,  1884. 

Just  finished  annual  inspection  and  reported  to  city  council. 
Twenty-two  notices  to  abate  nuisances  served.    Disposition  of 
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slops  same  this  year  as  last;  some  other  way  should  be  devised^ 
as  there  has  been  more  or  less  annoyance  from  this  source,  par- 
ticularly in  densely  populated  portions  of  city. 

Epidemic  diseases:  Two  slight  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  both 
imported,  and  already  reported  in  full  to  your  board.  There 
has  been  a  cheerful  and  hearty  compliance  with  all  suggestions 
of  local  and  State  boards  of  health  with  respect  to  diphtheria. 
Have  distributed  the  circulars  of  the  State  board  an^  published 
extracts  in  the  papers.  In  neither  instance  was  there  any 
spread  of  the  disease  in  the  city,  but  in  the  first  case,  sick  over, 
a  saloon,  before  the  authorities  knew  anything  about  it,  there 
were  a  number  from  the  country  to  visit  the  sick  one,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  disease  was  taken  out  and  made  its  appearance  in 
KicoUet  and  Blue  Earth  counties. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles:  A  few  cases,  and  an  extensive  out- 
break of  whooping  cough.  Cerebro  spinal  meningitis:  but  one 
case. 


ROCHESTER,   OLMSTED  COUNTY. 

Health  ofBcer  Dr.  M.  J.  Mayo. 

Date  July  16,  1884. 

In  spring,  inspection  of  city  required  by  law,  found  city  in 
good  condition  with  few  exceptions,  which  were  ordered  cor- 
rected. 


HOMER  WINONA  COUNTY,  MINN. 


Health  officer  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Yale. 

Date  July  22,  1884. 

Reports  his  appointment  as  member  of  the  board  and  asks  for 
circulars  and  instructions,  which  were  sent. 

BERNADOTTE,  NICOLLET  COUNTY,  MINN. 

August  Samuelson  Town  Clerk. 

Date  July  30,  1884. 

Reports  town  free  from  infectious  disease.    ^'Instructions  re- 
ceived from  State  board  and  will  be  followed. 
80 
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EEPOET  OF  DE.  L.  W.  BEEBE,  ON  DIPHTHEEIA  IN 
ST.  CLOUD,  STEAENS  COUNTY. 

Nov.  3,  1884. 

"a  W.  Hewitt,  M.  B. 

Dear  Dr.  :  Yours,  of  the  1st,  received  to-day.  Eeplying,  I  en- 
close a  brief  report  of  our  work.  We  were  regretful  that  your 
cards  for  collection  of  data  were  not  received  till  near  the  close 
of  our  opportunity  for  observation.  Of  the  good  effects  of  the 
quarantine  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  who  has  treated  cases  with- 
out and  then  with.  We  meet  with  great  lamentations  from  our 
German  friends  when  attempting  isolation  of  the  cases." 

Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  Beebe. 

SUMMARY. 

''From  Aug.  1,  1883,  to  July  20,  1884,  there  came  under  our 
care  one  hundred  and  five  cases  of  diphtheria,  with  seven- 
teen deaths.  There  have  been  reported  to  our  local  health  board, 
by  other  physicians,  during  the  epidemic  and  since,  cases  oi 
diphtheria  numbering  fifteen,  with  two  deaths.  We  are  cogniz- 
ant of  fifteen  other  fatal  cases  not  reported. 

Some  of  these  so-called  cases  of  diphtheria  are  reported 

cured  in  two  days."  Certainly,  such  success  in  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria  is  worthy  of  congratulations. 

This  epidemic  was  more  severe  in  its  commencement,  a  larger 
percentage  of  adults  being  attacked  during  the  first  few  weeks, 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  fatal  cases.  Of  the  first  ten  cases, 
seven  proved  fatal. 

In  two  families  the  first  case  was  croup  or  laryngeal  diphthe- 
ria (no  membrane  being  visible  up  to  time  of  death),  these 
cases  being  followed  within  a  few  days  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  family  developing  unmistakeable  cases  of  diphtheria." 

Dr.  Beebe,  having  experienced  in  his  own  person  an  attack  of 
typical  diphtheria,  relates  his  experience,  illustrating  the  period 
of  incubation,  preliminary  symptoms  and  duration  of  disease, 
believing  his  case  not  dissimilar  in  these  points  to  the  majority. 
His  was  the  eighth  case  under  observation.  ''Was  called  in 
consultation  in  the  fourth  case  of  our  series,  a  young  do- 
mestic, who  had  been  treated  for  a  week  by  one  of  our  home- 
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opathic  brethren,  who  refused  to  quarantine  the  patient,  say 
ing  it  was  not  diphtheria  but  ''putrid  sore  throat."  (Died  same 
day.)  Dr.  Beebe  saw  her  at  11  A.  M.,  Aug.  5,  1883.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  he  began  to  have  headache,  pain  in  the 
loins,  pain  in  the  long  bones,  elevation  of  temperature,  sore 
throat,  etc.,  in  fact,  just  those  symptoms  which  he  had  become 
well  accustomed  to  during  attacks  of  follicular  tonsillitis,  many 
times  repeated  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  He  was  confined  to 
bed  from  the  eve  of  the  7th  till  the  14th.  As  to  treatment,  we 
have  nothing  new  to  offer.  Believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the  local 
application  of  Liq.  Ferri  Subsulph.,  especially  where  the  mem 
brane  is  extensive  and  dense,  thinking  that  it  produces  an  in- 
duration of  the  subjacent  tissues,  thus  rendering  the  facilities 
for  mycotic  poisoning  less  advantageous.  We  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  its  appli- 
cation, for  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  its  too  frequent  use 
or  unintentional  application  to  tissues  free  from  membranous 
deposit  will  cause  an  invasion  of  membrane  to  that  point. 

Of  the  merits  of  Hydrarg.  Ohio.  Cor.  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
fully  competent  to  speak,  remembering  that  our  impressions, 
that  it  does  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  membrane,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  our  experiments  with  it  were  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  epidemic,  when,  as  we  have  stated,  its  type  was  as- 
suming milder  form,  and  remembering,  too,  that  we  never  had 
sufficient  faith  in  the  remedy  to  cause  us  to  administer  it  un- 
combined  with  others. 

In  a  combined  treatment  of  good  nourishment,  whiskey  in 
large  quantities,  Tinct.  Ferri  Chlo.,  Potass.  Chlo.,  Hydrarg. 
Ohio.  Cor.  and  locaWy  Monsels  Sol.  inhalations  of  lime  water, 
lactic  acid,  etc.,  how  much  of  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
use  of  any  single  part  of  the  load  of  the  ' '  shot  gun, ' '  we  say 
not.  What  percentage  would  have  recovered  without  medica 
tion  could  be  pretty  well  estimated  by  the  collection  of  the 
rapidly  accumulating  mortality  statistics,  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  so-called  ''specific  for  diphtheria,"  very  popu- 
lar in  this  section. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  O.  Oilman. 
W.  L.  Beebe." 

O.  I^.  Hewitt,  M.  D., 

Secretary  State  Board. 
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FOREST  CITY,  MEEKER  COUNTY. 

To  the  Homrahle  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

The  undersigned,  the  local  board  of  health  of  the  town  of  For- 
est City,  in  the  county  of  Meeker  and  State  of  Minnesota,  beg 
lewe  to  submit  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

On  or  about  the  17th  day  of  January,  1884,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  town  received  notice  from  Dr.  F. 
E.  Bissell,  a  practicing  physician  in  the  village  of  Litchfield,  of 
the  death  from  diphtheria  of  a  child  of  A.  J.  Davis,  in  the  village 
of  Forest  City,  county  and  state  aforesaid.  And,  under  the  ad- 
vice and  at  the  suggestions  of  Drs.  F.  E.  Bissell  and  E.  Hilde- 
brandt,  measures  for  the  disinfection  of  the  house  and  temporary 
relief  of  the  family  were  taken,  but  without  organizing  as  a  board 
of  health.  Said  child  was  about  one  year  and  a  half  old.  The 
funeral  was  strictly  private. 

And  Ave  would  further  report  that  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of 
February,  1884,  notice  was  again  received  of  another  case  of 
diphtheria  in  the  same  family  of  the  said  A.  J.  Davis.  And 
that  Dr.  F.  E.  Bissell  was  at  once  directed  by  the  chairman  of 
said  board  of  su]3ervisors  to  promptly  give  all  necessary  medical 
attendance  and  attention  to  said  case. 

And  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1884,  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  town  of  Forest  City  met  in  response  to  a  prox)er  call  for 
a  meeting,  and  organized  as  a  board  of  health  and  appointed  Dr. 
Ernest  Hildebrandt,  a  practicing  physician,  as  health  officer  of 
said  board.  And  the  board  here  acknowledge  the  deepest  obli- 
gations to  Drs.  W.  E.  Chapman  and  F.  E.  Bissell  for  gratuitous 
counsel  and  suggestions  courteously  a  ad  kindly  extended  at  said 
meeting. 

The  house  of  the  said  Davis  was  quarantined  by  posting  notice 
of  diphtheria  at  the  entrance. 

And  finding  the  said  A.  J.  Davis  and  family  destitute,  partial- 
ly in  consequence  of  long  continued  sickness,  medical  attendance, 
a  nurse,  clothing  and  family  supplies  were  procured  for  and  fur- 
nished said  family  by  said  board  of  health  to  the  amount  of  the 
accompanying  memorandum.  And  on  the  7th  day  of  February 
the  said  child,  aged  about  four  years,  died.  Said  board  procured 
a  coffin  and,  owing  to  the  fear  and  excitement  in  the  community, 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  help  for  the  immediate  burial. 
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took  the  corpse  from  the  house  and  buried  it  with  their  own 
hands.  The  said  board  directed  that  all  infected  bedding  and 
clothing  be  burned  and  that  the  house  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  health  officer,  which 
directions  the  board  believe  have  been  substantially  complied 
with. 

Memorandum  of  bills  for  nurse,  medical  attendance  and  sup- 
plies for  A.  J,  Davis  and  family,  audited  and  paid  by  the  town 


of  Forest  City: 

Medical  attendance,  medicines,  syringes,  etc   $42  00 

l^"urse,  8  days  attendance  at  $1.50  per  day  and  night..    12  00 

Coffin   6  00 

Clothing,  bedding  and  provisions   26  77 

Seven  days  service  by  the  board  of  health   14  00 


$100  77 
T.  C.  Jewett. 
John  Bukns. 

Local  board  of  health  of  the  town  of  Forest  City,  Minn. 

Eunest  Hildebrandt,  Health  Officer. 
Attest:    Frank  McCoNViLLE,  Clerk. 


DR.  MOSSE'S  REPORT  OI^  DIPHTHERIA  IN  ROCHES- 
TER, OLMSTED  COUNTY. 

In  regard  to  diphtheria,  I  think  I  reported  the  outbreak  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Cavanaugh,  numbering  eight,— four  children 
under  twelve  years  and  four  ranging  age  from  sixteen  years  to 
adult  age.  The  family  had  been  using  the  excavation  under  the 
old  one-story  wooden  structure  in  which  they  lived  as  a  privy 
during  the  winter  of  1884,  and  besides  the  excrements  there  was 
a  load  of  decaying  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  this  unwalled  cellar. 
During  early  spring  the  four  children  under  twelve  years  who 
had  been  sitting  around  the  stove  immediately  over  the  filth 
above  described,  almost  continuously  for  months,  were  attacked, 
one  after  another,  with  fatal  results  in  all  the  cases,  the  last  one 
dying  within  ten  days  from  time  first  one  was  attacked,  the  four 
cases  lying  sick  at  one  time  in  the  same  room.  The  odor  from 
these  cases  was  unbearable,  and  could  be  smelled  for  rods  away 
from  the  house  despite  the  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  cop- 
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eras  and  the  large  amount  of  carbolic  acid  used.  The  four 
adults  who  had  been  in  the  open  air  largely  during  the  winter 
were  not  so  severely  attacked,  and  all  recovered.  None  of  these 
cases  had  been  exposed  to  diphtheria,  nor  did  the  disease  spread 
from  them,  as  the  strictest  quarantine  was  maintained  and  the 
necessary  fumigation  and  disinfection  of  the  premises  was  car- 
ried out  after  tne  disease  subsided. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Mosse, 
Rochester,  Minn. 
P.  S. — I  might  say  that  although  I  saw  these  cases  twice  daily, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  my  face  covered  with  material  coughed 
from  the  throat  of  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  yet  no  sign  of  the  dis- 
ease developed  in  my  system. 


A  PLAIS^  FOR  SECURI^^^G  NECESSARY  FACTS  RESPECT- 
ING THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  CONTROL  OF  DIPH- 
THERIA. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  thoughtful  physicians  that  in 
every  outbreak  valuable  information  is  gained  only  to  be  lost  for 
lack  of  immediate  and  accurate  record. 

To  remedy  this,  various  expedients  have  been  used  with  in- 
different success. 

The  present  plan  is  that  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Its  apparent  advantages  are  its  suggestiveness  and  the  method 
of  report  by  erasure  of  statements  not  true  of  the  case  in  hand. 
Each  case  is  reported  separately.  The  family  record  is  con- 
solidated on  the  last  page.  Upon  receiving  notice  of  an  outbreak 
of  diphtheria,  a  pg;Ckage  of  these  cards  is  sent  to  the  health 
officer  or  local  board  of  health,  and  to  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  infected  neighborhood,  by  the  secretary,  generally  with  a 
personal  letter  asking  their  use. 

The  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  judge;  but  we  have  strong  hopes  that  it  will  serve  to  collect 
accurately  some  of  the  valuable  data  hitherto  lost. 

With  the  co-operation  of  even  a  few  accurate  observers,  the 
results  will  well  repay  the  time  and  labor  they  may  cost. 

We  invoke  a  thorough  trial  of  the  method,  promising  to  collate 
and  digest  the  data,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  every 
contributor. 
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The  following  is  the  card  with  preface  explaining  its  use. 

C.  H. 

Office  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health.  ) 
Eed  Wing,  Minn  188...  J 

The  attached  card  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  this  board  for 
the  collection  of  facts  as  to  etiology,  prevention  and  control  of 
epidemic  and  infectious  disease. 

It  is  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  busy  practitioner,  in  the 
easiest,  briefest  and  quickest  way,  to  record  facts'^  on  the  spot. 
Answers  are  to  be  made,  when  possible,  by  erasing  words.  The 
attached  sample  of  a  '^Filled  Card"  will  explain  the  method. 
The  answers  are  grouped  as  '^General,"  Family,"  ''Personal." 
The  first  need  be  answered  on  but  one  card  for  one  outbreak  in 
one  neighborhood, — and  so  for  ''Family,"  that  record  on  one 
card  suffices  for  a  series  of  consecutive  cases  in  that  family. 
"Personal,"  of  course,  are  to  be  answered  for  each  case,  and  one 
card  always  given  to  each  case.  Under  the  law,  health  officers 
are  required  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  record  of  each  case 
of  infectious  and  epidemic  disease,  on  these  cards.  They  will 
furnish  them  to  all  physicians  m  charge  of  such  cases,  and  will 
return  the  filled  card  to  this  office.  The  cards  will  also  be  sent 
directly  to  physicians  from  this  office,  with  stamped  envelopes 
for  reply. 

All  contributing  facts  in  this  way  will  receive  the  consolidated 
report,  and  their  aid  will  be  acknowledged  therein.  This  plan 
is  adapted  from  that  of  the  Collective  Investigating  Committee 
of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

C.  Hewitt, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 


STATE  BOAED  OF  HEALTH  OF  Mm^SOTA.  — EEPOET 
OF  FACTS  IN  ONE  CASE  OF  DIPTHEEIA. 

Eeporter's  name  

Eeporter's  address  

Initials  of  patient's  name  

Eesidence  Street  

No   County  Township  

Section  M.  or  F  Age  

Date  of  first  observation  

Date  of  last  observation  
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Note  —  Answers  to  be  given  when  possible  by  erasing  words. 
See  circular  letter  and  ^'filled"  card.  When  filled  return  this 
card  to 


GENERAL  EACTS. 

Meteorology — For  a  week  before  the  attack  the  air  was  dry, 

damp,  cold,  hot.    (Thermometer,  dry  bulb,  average  °F. 

wet  bulb,  average  °F.)  Weather,  mild,  changeable,  sun- 
shine, clouds.     Frevailing  tvinds   Bain  without  wind, 

with  thunder  and  lightning,  abundant,  scanty,  none. 

Diseases  recently  prevalent  in  neighborhood. 


Diseases  of  cattle  prevalent  in  neighborhood. 


FAMILY. 

House  — JjOC3i\ity  of —high,  low,  'dry,  damp,  exposed,  confined, 

on  open  prairie,  low  land,  high  land,  bluff,  hill,  side 

hill,  cooley,  valley,  on  flat,  near  standing  or  running  water, 
surrounded  by  trees,  no  trees,  shrubbery,  grass. 

Soil— Loam,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  made  soil,  of  refuse,  manure. 

Subsoil  — GrsLvel,  sand,  with  clay,  wet,  damp,  dry,  subsoil  water, 

depth  of  feet,  water  in  well  feet  from  surface. 

Material  of  Rouse— Log,  frame,  stone,  brick. 

Building— Old,  new,  light,  dark,  dry,  damp,  mouldy,  clean, 
dirty,  foul. 

First  story—  living  rooms,   sleeping  rooms. 

Second  story—  living  rooms,   sleeping  rooms. 

Ventilation  —  Good,  fair,  none. 

Warmi«^— Stove,  stoves,  furnace,  (cold  air  shaft,  from  cellar, 
out  of  doors)  fire  place  or  open  stove  in  living,  sleeping  rooms. 

Fuel  — Wood,  coal,  artificial  light,  gas,  kerosene  oil,  candles. 
^Tumber  of  families  in  house—  adults  ,  children 


If  any  business  done  in  house,  what  ? 


(yellar—JJnder  part,  or,  entire  house.     Walls— l^one,  stone, 
brick,  loose,  in  mortar,  cement.  Floor— l^one,  loose,  matched 
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boards,  loose  stones,  brick,  in  mortar,  cement,  not  drained. 

Windows   ,  Doors,  to  house   ,  to  outside,   

Light,  dark,  dry,  damp,  wet,  mouldy,  clean,  dirty,  foul,  de- 
caying vegetable  matter. 

Disposal  of  House  Slops  and  Refuse  — On  ground  close  to  door, 
 feet  from;  the  cess  pool  feet  from. 

Cess  Pool — l^one,   feet  from,  above,  below,  house;   

feet  from  above,  below,  well.    Is  a  hole  in  ground  feet 

deep,  not  walled,  with  boards,  bricks,  stones,  loose,  in  mortar, 
cement,  empty,  part  full,  dry,  wet. 

Eouse  Drain  to  cess  pool  or  sewer,  board,  brick,  stone,  tile,  iron, 
cement.  Tested  and  tight,  leaks,  stopped  up,  begins  inside, 
outside,  foundations.  Traps,  none,  kind  of,  efficient,  worth- 
less. Water  Closets  —  None,  number  of,  not  water  enough, 
not  well  trapped.    Ventilation — None,  good,  bad.    Privy — 

^one,  feet  from,  above,  below,  house;  feet  from, 

above,  below,  well;  a  hole  feet  deep,  not  walled  with 

boards,  stone,  brick,  loose,  in  mortar  or  cement.  Not  half  full, 
contents  semi-solid,  fluid,  not  very  offensive,  no  dry  earth  or 
other  disinfectant  used,  clean,  dirty,  filthy.  Stahles,  Pigpens— 

 ••  feet  from,  above,  below,  house;   feet  from,  above, 

below,  well,  clean,  dirty. 

DrinUng  Water  Supply  — public  supply. 

By  Spring  —  feet  above,  below,  level  of  house. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  cess  pool. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  privy. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  stable. 

Protected  from  surface  drainage. 

By  Well—  feet  above,  below,  level  of  house. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  cess  pool. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  privy. 

 feet  above,  below,  level  of  stable. 

Protected  from  surface  drainage.    Surface,  Deep,  Driven,  

feet;  Artesian    feet.     Depth  of  water  in    feet. 

Supply  —  AhniiidQ:nt,  scanty,  no  curb,  wood,  brick,  stone,  with 

mortar,  cement.    Water  tastes  of   smells  of 

 tasteless,  odorless. 

By  Punning  Stream  or  Slough— Througe  wild,  cultivated,  lands, 
abundant,  scanty,  not  exposed  to  surface  drainage,  from  sewer, 
cess  pool,  houses,  or  cultivated  fields.  Current,  rapid,  slow' 
deep,  shallow.    Papids.  ' 

By  Pain  Wafer— None.    Cistern,  wood,  brick,  stone,  tight,  leak- 
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ing,  open,  covered;  inside,  outside,  foundations;  free  of  sewage^ 

clean,  odorless,  foul,  smells  of  tastes 

of  

The  SicTc  i?oom— Living  room  of  family,  bed  room,  first  floor, 

second  floor,  occupied  by  patient  alone,  and  nurse  other 

adults,  children,  feet  square,  feet  high,  

windows,  doors,  tidy,  dirty,  foul,  dry,  damp,  mouldy. 

Ventilation  o/— Kone,  bad,  good.  Warming— Bj  register,  stove 
in  room  beneath,  adjacent,  by  open  stove,  fireplace.  Light— 
Abundant,  scanty.  Bedding  — Blenikets,  quilts,  sheets,  not 
suflicient,  clean,  dirty,  »foul.    Bed  occupied  by  patient,  with 

nurse,  other  adults,   children  of  whom  well  

sick.    Disease  —  Epidemic,  sporadic. 

PERSONAL  FACTS. 

Fatient  was,  before  attack,  strong,  fat,  weak,  lean— had  measles, 
scarlatina,  rubeola,  small  pox,  diphtheria,  croup,  erysipelas, 
enteric  fever.    Any  other  recent  illness  of  patient  or  in  family 

 ,  Concurrent 

illness  in  family  or  neighborhood  Date  of 

exposure  to  present  sickness  Date  of  first 

symptoms  Previous  attack  of  patient  by 

croup,  date  place...*.  hy 

diphtheria,  date  place  •  hy 

sore  throat,  date  place  by 

scarlatina,  date  place  

Glandular  Sivelling—^ one,  slight,  marked,  very  great,  early,  late. 
Membrane  — 1^ one,  slight,  marked,  dense,  thin.  Color  of,  grey, 
white,  pearl,  on  roof  of  mouth,  on  palate,  on  tongue,  other 

parts  ,  on  wounds  

Date  of  appearance  ,  of  disappearance  


Alhumeniiria,  date  of  appearance..  ,  of  dis- 
appear nee  

Bash,  duration  of  ,  where  

Abscess — where  ?  when  

Patient  or  other  member  of  family  carried  the  disease  to  

  and  at  time  had  no  sore  throat,  or  membrane 

in  throat,  was  well. 

Quarantine  of  SieTc  Boom  —  None,  strict.    Method  of.  

  Exclusion  of  all  but  nurse,  mother,  father, 

other  adults,  children,  neighbors. 
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Disinfection  of  Patient — None^  discharges,  caught  in  napkins, 
rags,  and  not  burned,  not  collected,  thrown  on  bedding,  floor. 
Bedding  and  dirty  clothes  not  put  in  hot  disinfecting  solution, 
put  with  other  soiled  clothing  in  common  wash.  Disinfectant 

used  J  strength 

of  

Quarantine  of  Family — ]^one,  to  house,  lot,  fsbrii)^ occasional  or 
frequent  visits  of  neighbors  permitted,  when  patient  was  better, 
well,  after  disinfection  of  room  and  clothing.     Duration  of 

quarantine  after  disappearance  of  membrane  

Method  of  disinfecting  clothing  of  room 

 ,  of  house  

Result  —  Date  of  recovery,  of  death  

Sequelce  
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This  space  to  be  used  for  other  facts  than  are  called  for  in 
card,  or  for  comments  by  reporter. 


A  STUDY  OF  DIPHTHEEIA  I]^  ST.  PAUL. 

The  following  plan  and  partial  report  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Witherle,  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  was  to  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  board.  The  doctor  received  very  little  encour- 
agement from  his  professional  brethren,  and  for  that  and  other 
reasons,  the  project  was  abandoned: 


My  Dear  Doctor:  I  have  prepared  some  tables,  showing  the 
history  of  diphtheria  in  St.  Paul,  which  may  serve  as  a  fitting 
introduction  to  my  report. 

My  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  elaborated,  is  as  follows,  subject 
to  your  approval: 

1.  Investigation  (personal)  of  special  cases  in  regard  to 
etiology  according  to  your  suggestions. 


St.  Paul,  Jan.  23,  1884, 
^o.  12  West  Third  Street. 
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■  2.  A  house-to-house  inquiry  as  to  drainage  and  water  supply 
at  all  houses  where  cases  have  occurred  during  the  last  year. 

3.  Location  of  all  cases  reported  on  a  map  of  the  city,  the 
map  showing  the  sewerage  system. 

4.  Distribution  of  the  cases  amongst  the  schools.  I  suppose 
it  is  probable  that  much  infection  takes  place  in  school -houses, 
and  if  any  facts  showing  this  should  come  out  clearly  they  would 
be  very  effective  with  the  laity. 

I  have  a  half  dozen  cases  under  personal  observation  already. 
There  are  now  thirty-eight  houses  placarded  for  diphtheria, 
and  so  far  there  have  been  nine  deaths  this  month. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  suggestions  from  you,  and  I  shall 
report  progress  at  least  once  a  week. 

I  inclose  the  tables  which  I  spoke  of.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
send  you  something  about  the  Manitoba  House  case  next  week. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Charles  B.  Witherle. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt. 


TABLE  I. 


Year. 

Deaths  from  all 
causes. 

Deaths  from 
Diphtheria. 

Percentage  of 
deaths  from  Diph- 
theria to  deaths 
from  all  causes. 

Death  Rates. 

1876  

455 

4 

1     per  cent. 

16.8  ner  1,000 

1877  

426 

2 

0 . 5  per  cent. 

15.2  per  1,000 

1878  

462 

4 

1     per  cent. 

15.4  per  1,000 

1879  

527 

6 

1     per  cent. 

13.5  per  1,000 

1880  

701 

31 

4     per  cent. 

15.6  per  1,000 

1881  

1,143 

126 

11     per  cent. 

19.7  per  1,000 

1882  

1,345 
1,293 

150 

11     per  cent. 

17.9  per  1,000 

145 

11     per  cent. 

14.7  per  1,000 

The  increase  in  death  rate  in  1881  and  1882  is  just  about  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  mortality  from  diphtheria,  but  in 
1883,  with  no  decrease  in  diphtheria,  the  death  rate  has  fallen 
to  about  the  old  figures. 

In  estimating  death  rate,  the  population  was  obtained  in  each 
year  by  multiplying  the  number  of  names  in  the  directory  by 
2.5.  This  result  in  1880  agrees  closely  with  that  obtained  from 
the  United  States  census. 
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TABLE  II. 

DEATHS  mOM  DIPHTHERIA. 


Month. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March  

April  

May  

June   

July  

August  , 

September. 

October  

November. 
December . 

Total., 


1880. 


31 


1881. 


1 

5 
4 
1 
3 
3 
6 
17 
28 
22 
16 
20 

126 


1882. 


9 
6 
3 
4 
5 
9 
7 
13 
17 
37 
17 
23 

150 


1883v 


10 
11 
9 
8 
15 
16 
11 
13 
5 
11 
11 
25 

145 


It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  1883 
the  cases  are 
more  evenly  dis- 
tributed accord- 
ing to  seasons 
than  previously. 


STATISTICS  RESPECTING 

SCARLET  FEVER,  TYPHOID  FEVER 

AND 

OTHER  DISEASES  DURING  PERIOD 

BETWEEN 

JAN.  1,  1883  AND  JULY  31,  1884. 


82 


TYPHOID  FEVER 
IN  St.  Paul  for  Year  Ending  May  31,  1884. 

1       No.  Deaths. 

June,  1883   0 

July,  1883   2 

August,  1883   9 

September,  1883   13 

October,  1883    5 

November,  1883   6 

December,  1883   2 

January,  1884   0 

February,  1884   1 

March,  1884   3 

April,  1884   0 

May,  1884   5 

Total   46 

Number  sick  not  raported  to  health  officer. 

SCARLET  FEYER 
IN  St.  Paul  for  Year  Ending  May  31,  1884. 


Number 
Keported. 


Number 
Deaths. 


June,  1883  

July,  1883  

August,  1883  

September,  1883.. 

October,  1883  

November,  1883.. 
December,  1883  . 

January,  1884  

February,  1884... 

March,  1884  

April,  1884..  

May,  1884  

Totals  
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1883. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis. 

Cholera 

Infantum. 

Cerebro  Spinal 
Meningitis, 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet 

Fever. 

Typhoid 
Fever. 

Measles. 

Small  Pox. 

Cholera  1 
Infantum. 

Cerebro  Spinal 
Meningitis. 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet 

Fever. 

Typhoid 
Fever. 

Measles. 

 1 

Small  Pox.  1 

2 
1 
3 
1 

Q 

6 

10 
10 
8 
8 
17 
16 
11 
13 
5 
11 
11 
25 

15 

6 
10 

7 
12 

5 

5 

5 
5 
3 
1 
5 

5 
3 

14 

6 
27 

7 
12 

8 
10 

4 
10 
13 
11 
13 

10 
7 
4 
2 

11 

12 

19 

1 

7 
10 

3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

44 
36 
10 

3 

3 
6 
1 

1 

1 

30 
42 
12 
2 

4 
5 
2 
1 

3 

6 
3 
3 
3 
13 
21 
12 
12 
4 

1 

1 
4 
2 
1 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

5 

July  

2 
9 

13 
6 
6 

1 
3 
3 

September  

1 

1 
1 

October   

5 
2 
4 

2 
1 

November  

1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
2 
1 

1 

6 

1884. 

9 

February  

1 

3 

April  

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
10 
80 

5 

5 
7 
4 

1 

4 

82 

3 

17 

July  

9 

5 

i 

>-> 

1884 

1884 

§g  December. 

>^ 

1883 

§g  September. 

1884 

1883 

1884 

p 
1883 

^  February. 

§g  September. 

I 

! 

>-> 

1884 

1883 

Minimum  

SCAELET  FEVER  IN  MmNEAPOLIS. 


January  1,  to  November  2,  1884,  number  cases   93 

January  1  to  August  1,  1884,  number  deaths   27 

January  1  to  November  2,  1884,  First  Ward,  number  cases   8 

January  1  to  November  2,  1884,  Third  Ward,  number  cases   10 

January  1  to  November  2,  1884,  Fifth  Ward,  number  cases   35  ♦ 

January  1  to  November  2,  1884,  Sixth  Ward,  number  cases   14 

January  1  to  November  2,  Seventh  Ward,  number  cases   4 
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SOAELET  FEVEK  IK  BLUE  EAETH  CITY,  FAEIBAULT 

COUNTY. 

March  14.  1884,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Hursh,  Health  Om^er,  writes : 
'^I  have  to  report  four  cases  scarlet  fever  in  suburbs  this  place 
reported  yesterday,  iu  two  houses  quarantined  and  all  other 
measures  taken." 

March  15th,  secretary  replied,  inclosing  copies  of  laws  and  in- 
struction. 
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LEPROSY. 


BAXTEE,  LAC  QUI  PARLE  COUNTY. 

C.  A.  Anderson,  cliairman  board  snpervisors,  under  date  July 
21,  1883,  writes: 

"We  have  a  case  here  of  leprosy;  neighbors  feel  alarmed 
about  its  being  contagious.  We  have  no  hospital.  He  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Dakota;  been  here  two  months;  getting  worse  all  the 
time.    Have  you  any  place  to  put  himf 

Secretary  replied,  July  26,  1883: 

"Inform  your  people  that  IsTorwegian  leprosy  is  not  contagious 
(in  the  ordinary  sense).  You  cannot  interfere  with  that  man. 
He  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  feared.  Send  copies  of  laws  relating 
to  infectious  diseases." 


LEPROSY  IN  MINNESOTA— REPORT  TO  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  MINNESOTA,  BY 
DR.  CHR.  GRONVOLD, 

Member  of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Leprosy. 

There  has  lately  been  written  much  about  a  centre  of  leprosy 
in  the  Northwest,  from  which  the  disease  is  said  to  be  spreading. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  facts  support  this  statement. 

As  early  as  in  1864,  the  condition  of  the  lepers  among  the 
immigrants  to  the  Northwest  had  been  an  object  for  the  attention 
of  medical  men  from  their  old  country. 

In  that  year  Dr.  J.  H.  Holmboe,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
Hospital  for  Lepers,  in  Bergen,  Norway,  visited  this  country  to  . 
study  the  influence  that  change  of  climate  and  other  relations 
had  on  the  development  of  the  disease.  He  found  twelve  cases, 
of  which  two  had  originated  in  this  country,  while  one,  which 
came  here  leprous,  had  got  well.  His  impression  was,  that  their 
condition  of  health  was  better  than  it  would  have  been  if  they 
had  stayed  in  the  old  country. 

In  1869-70  the  settlements  were  again  visited  by  a  medical 
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gentleman  from  the  old  country,  the  late  Professor  William 
Boeck,  of  Christiana,  i^J'orway,  well  known  in  medical  literature 
for  his  writing  on  leprosy  and  syphilis.  The  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations in  the  Northwest  settlements  may  be^m^.  in  NordisM 
MedicinsM  Archiv,  Band  III.,  ^o.  1.  He  found  in  the  three 
States,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  eighteen  cases  of  leprosy, 
all  of  which  had  come  from  those  parts  of  the  western  ^sTorwegian 
seacoast,  where  the  disease  is  endemic.  Mne  cases  had  the  antes- 
thetic  form,  three  the  tubercular,  while  in  six  cases  both  forms 
were  represented  at  the  same  time,  or  one  superseding  the  other. 
In  regard  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  in  nine 
it  had  commenced  already  in  the  old  country,  and  of  these,  five 
had  lepers  in  their  family,  while  four  did  not  know  of  any  leprous 
relations. 

In  the  other  nine  cases  the  disease  first  commenced  in  this 
country.  Of  these,  eight  had  lepers  in  their  family,  and  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  respectively,  two  and  a  half,  three,  three  and  a 
half,  five,  six,  eight,  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  years  after  their  arri- 
val. These  eight  cases  that  were  developed  on  American  soil,  may 
depend  on  heredity,  or  they  may  have  been  caused  by  contagion 
in  the  old  country,  the  only  place  where  it  is  probable  that  they 
could  have  met  with  other  lepers,  or  the  disease  may  have  devel- 
oped from  a  miasma  in  the  old  country.  Either  of  the  last  two 
suppositions  being  right,  the  time  of  incubation  will  for  two  of 
the  cases  be  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  years.  Prof.  Boeck  consid- 
ers them  all  as  depending  upon  heredity  in  direct  or  lateral  line. 
If  he  had  any  doubt,  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  by  heredity,  these  cases  would  have  convinced  him. 

As  an  instance,  here  is  one  of  the  cases  described  in  the  above 
*  name  MedicinsM  Archiv: 

''S.  S.,  forty-five  years  old,  came,  fourteen  years  ago  to  Amer- 
ica, to  the  place  where  he  now  resides,  and  was  in  every  respect, 
perfectly  well.  His  father  had  died,  about  fifty  years  old,  in  the 
Lepers'  Hospital,  at  Bergen,  his  brother  and  sister  died  leprous  in 
the  old  country,  one  and  four  years  ago 5  his  father's  sister  had 
also  had  the  disease.  S.  continued  to  be  in  good  health  after  his 
arrival  to  this  country,  for  nine  and  one-half  years.  Four  and 
one-half  years  ago  he  commenced  feeling  heavy  and  drowsy,  and 
two  years  later,  after  a  violent  cold,  tearing  and  fleeting  pains 
announced  themselves  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  also  in  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
swelling  of  the  same  parts  and  the  face,  and  an  eruption  of  red 
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spots  appeared,  the  pains  were  so  violent  that  he  wa^  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  house  from  January  to  May,  and  when  he  was  able 
to  get  out  of  bed,  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he  discovered  that 
his  sensation  was  very  much  lessened  along  the  peroneal  side  of 
the  feet  and  legs,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
Since  that  time  he  has  always  suffered  from  fleeting  pains  in  the 
extremities,  and  feels  heavy  and  drowsy.  will  never  have  a 
day  of  health  any  more,'  he  said.  Sensation  is  at  present  very 
week  in  hands  and  feet,  as  well  on  the  outer  as  on  the  inner  side, 
from  the  hands  along  the  arms  to  the  shoulders,  and  from  the 
feet  along  the  legs  and  thighs  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip. 
The  muscles  of  the  right  hand,  between  the  first  and  second  fin- 
ger, and  those  of  the  fifth  finger,  are  considerably  wasted." 

This  patient  left  the  old  country  in  good  health,  and  continued 
to  be  so  for  nine  and  one  half  years  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  a  place  where  there  were  no  lepers  before,  and 
where  it  is  not  known  that  he  has  had  communication  with  any. 

The  last  of  the  nine  cases,  developed  on  American  soil,  did  not 
know  of  any  leprous  relation,  and  may  possibly  be  referred  to 
contagion.  The  case  is,  in  short,  as  described  in  the  above  named 
Arcidv: 

"B.  J.  is  thirty-nine  years  old;  came  to  this  country  fourteen 
years  ago ;  has  for  twelve  years  suffered,  and  is  yet  suffering  from 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  extremities.  Recently,  after  a  day's  hard 
work,  she  had  in  the  evening  a  violent  chill,  and  the  next  day 
there  appeared  spots  on  the  arms,  and  successively  on  the  lower 
extremities,  chest,  back  and  face.  These  spots  are  distinctly 
morphoea  spots,  in  some  places  slightly  elevated.  In  them  there 
is  either  complete  ansesthesia,  or  very  little  sensation ;  outside 
of  them  the  sensation  is  normal,  except  on  the  external  side  of 
feet  and  legs.  Her  appearance  is  very  good.  She  is  fleshy,  has 
good  appetite;  the  bowels  are  a  little  constipated;  menstrual 
flow  scanty.  She  does  not  know  of  any  leper  in  the  family.  She 
has  once,  six  or  seven  years  age,  been  in  the  home  of  a  leper. 
By  others,  it  is  said,  that  she,  for  some  time,  has  taken  care  of  a 
leper." 

Prof.  Boeck  had  his  doubts  whether  this  person  did  not  also 
belong  to  a  leprous  family,  and  whether  the  disease  was  not  due 
to  heredity. 

The  professor  was  of  the  opinion  that  lepers  here  are  better  off 
as  regards  their  disease  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  old 
country.    ''They  have  come  away  from  the  place  where  we  see 
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leprosy  may  originate  spontaneously,  and  which  certainly  will 
favor  its  development,  when  the  disposition  thereto  is  inherited. 
They  have  settled  on  fertile  lands,  where  they  certainly  have  to 
work  hard  to  make  a  living,  but  they  generally'umiei^o  no  hard- 
ships, as  we  in  ISTorway  understand  the  term.  Here  is  no  work 
that  can  be  compared  with  that  done  at  the  midwinter  fisheries 
in  open  sea  off  the  Finmark  coast,  or  the  hardships  suffered 
while  tending  the  cattle  on  the  high  mountain  plateaus,  which 
causes  so  often  bring  out  the  latent  leprosy. 

Since  Prof.  Boeck's  visit  in  1869-70,  investigations  have  been 
continued  in  Minnesota,  regarding  the  occurrence  and  character 
of  the  disease  in  that  State.  In  1871  a  case  of  the  disease  was 
presented  to  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  meeting 
in  St.  Paul. 

Besides  some  cases  which  cannot  be  traced,  at  present  six  cases 
and  their  whereabouts  are  known,  all  emigrated  from  that  part 
of  western  Norway  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  ^s^one  of  them 
are  confined  to  bed,  and  most  of  them  are  able  to  perform  their 
daily  duties. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
cases : 


Age. 

How  long 
leprous. 

How  long  in 
this  country. 

Form  of 
disease. 

Leprous 
Relations. 

*Case  I. 

Case  II. 

Case  III. 
Case  IV. 
CaseV. 

Case  VI. 

Male 

Male 

Female 
Male 
Male 

Male 

58  years  old 

29  years  old 

29  years  old 
35  years  old 
67  years  old 

44  years  old 

18  years 

7  years 

7  years 
16  years 
Prodromes 
in  the  old 
country 
10  years 

27  years 

20  years 

16  years 
12  years 
11  years 

15  years 

Anaesthetic 

Tubercular 

Tubercular 
Anfesthetic 
Aneesthetic 

Antesthetic 

i 

Father,  and  fa- 
ther's sister, 
brother,  sister, 
cousin. 
Father,  two 
brothers. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

Probably  a 
brother. 

-Case  I.  as  described  by  Prof.  Boeck  as  No.  1,  and  is  the  one  described  above  as"SS" 
It  IS  the  only  case,  yet  alive,  of  them  he  saw  in  Minnesota.  He  has,  since  the  Professor  saw 
him,  been  tolerably  well,  until  the  latest  years,  when  the  disease  has  made  a  quicker  advance. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  two  of  them  have  the  tubercular  form, 
while  four  have  the  anaesthetic;  in  two  of  these  — IV.  and  YI.— 
a  little  complicated  with  the  tubercular.  Two  of  tliem— IV.  and 
v.— had  the  disease  in  the  old  country;  but  of  these,  one  did  not 
suffer  much  from  it  before  seven  years  after  the  arrival  to  this 
country. 

Of  the  other  four,  three  know  of  leprous  relations,  while  one 
83 
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—III.— denies  that  tlie  disease  lias  ever  been  in  her  family.  She 
is  from  a  district  M^here  there  are  many  lepers— Balestrand  in 
Sogn.    The  main  features  of  the  case  are : 

Case  III.  came  to  America  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old. 
in  company  with  a  sister  of  her  mother,  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
has  all  the  time  since  lived  near  the  place  she  first  went  to.  The 
first  two  years  she  lived  with  her  aunt,  but,  after  confirmation, 
she  served  as  housemaid  in  families  of  the  neighborhood,  until 
she,  seven  years  ago,  discovered  the  first  signs  of  the  disease- 
After  a  severe  illness,  she  says,  caused  by  cold,  the  legs  swelled 
and  some  vesicles  appeared,  first  on  one,  later  on  both  ankles, 
followed  by  sores. 

At  present  she  exhibits  the  tubercular  form  of  the  disease,  and 
presents  a  very  repulsive  appearance.  The  complexion  is  pale, 
or  rather  dirty  white,  the  skin  of  the  face  thickened  and  rough. 
Tubercles,  some  suppurating,  some  torn  by  scratching,  are  seen 
over  the  eyes  and  on  other  places  of  the  forehead,  on  the  right 
nostril,  and  on  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  also  on  the  ulnar  side  and 
back  of  both  hands,  where,  as  well  as  on  the  outer  side  and  back 
of  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  peroneal  side  of  the  legs,  is 
some  angesthesia.  The  voice  is  hoarse  and  rough.  The  nose 
seems  flattened  on  account  of  the  alse  spreading  out.  The  lobes 
of  the  ears  and  the  lips,  especially  the  upper,  are  very  much 
thickened  and  elongated.  The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  gone, 
conjunctiva  dirty  white,  with  a  troublesome  secretion ;  cornea 
somewhat  opaque.  Her  eyesight  is  very  much  impaired.  She 
denies  having  any  discoloration  of  the  skin,  any  sores  or  tuber- 
cles in  other  places  than  those  above  named  and  on  the  ankles, 
where  there  are  deep  ulcers,  laying  the  bone  bare.  She  does  not 
suffer  much;  only  once  in  a  while  she  feels  a  little  oppression 
and  some  slight  pain  in  the  chest  and  back,  but  this,  she  be- 
lieves, is  only  caused  by  weakness. 

Appetite  is  irregular,  the  sleep  is  commonly  good.  Menses 
commenced  to  be  scanty  when  the  disease  broke  out,  and  stopped 
soon.  She  feels  worse  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  is  seldom  con- 
fined to  bed.  She  takes  cold  easily.  Like  almost  all  lepers  here, 
she  ascribes  her  disease  to  cold.  She  suffered  so  from  cold,  she 
explains,  in  a  place  where  she  was  working,  that  she  then  and 
there  got  the  disease.  It  is  not  know  by  herself  or  anybody  else, 
that  she  ever  met  with  a  leper  in  this  country.  She  must  have 
carried  the  germ  of  the  disease  with  her  from  the  old  country, 
whether  it  has  been  communicated  by  contagion  or  a  miasma,  if 
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she  is  right  in  her  statement  that  the  disease  has  been  neither 
in  her  father's  nor  mother's  family.  The  disease  became  evi- 
dent when  she  was  twenty-two  years  old,  andTiad>4ived  in  this 
country  nine  years.  She  will  not  remember  any  prodromes ;  has 
probably  tried  to  conceal  her  condition  as  long  as  possible.  She 
tries  yet  to  put  the  best  appearance  on  her  miserable  condition. 

Ten  lepers  of  the  immigrants  are  known  to  have  died  in  Min- 
nesota since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  all  of  them  males. 
Of  these  seven  died  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  following 
table  will  show  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  cases. 


*  Case  I. 

*Case  II. 
*Case  III. 
Case  IV. 

Case  V. 

*  Case  VI. 


Case  VII. 


Age  at  time 
death. 


How  long 
leprous. 


49  years  old 

56  years  old 
35  years  old 
About  30 

years  old 
About  30 

years  old 
62  years  old 


30  years  old 


24  years 

14  years 
10  years 
3  years 

12  years 

30  years 


How  long 
in  America. 


19  years 

24  years 
9  years 
13  years 


Form  of  the  disease,  i    Leprous  relations. 


Anaesthetic 

Tubercular 
Anaesthetic 
Tubercular 


15  years     i  Tubercular 


21  years 


10  years 


Tubercular  first  7 
years,  afterwards 
anaesthetic.  Dis- 
ease stopped  be- 
fore death 

Anaesthetic 


Brother  of  mother's 

father. 
A  cousin. 
Father's  brother. 

Father 

Brothers.    ^  ^"^ 
brother 

I  diseased. 

Brother  and  father's 

brothers. 


Mother's  brother. 


*  Cases  II.  and  VI.  were  seen  by  Prof.  Boeck  in  1870,  and  described  by  him  in  the  above 
named  journal,  as  observations  three  and  two.  Case  II.  got  steadily  worse  until  death,  eight 
years  after  the  Professor  saw  him,  but  in  No.  VI.  the  disease  made  no  advance  after  the  time 
Prof.  Boeck  saw  him.  He  was  in  good  health  for  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  anaes- 
thesia in  the  places  already  attacked  and  an  always  open  and  discharging  ulcer  under  one  foot. 
When  this  discharge  stopped,  about  fourteen  days  before  his  death,  vomiting  set  in,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  distressing,  so  he  could  keep  nothing  in  his  stomach.  He  was  not  confined 
to  bed,  but  moved  about  as  usual,  until  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which  occurred  thirty 
years  after  he  was  attacked,  seven  years  after  Prof.  Boeck  saw  him  and  described  his  case.  Case 
I.  has  been  described  in  the  January  number  of  Arch,  of  Dermatologie  for  1879. 

It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  them  had  the  anaesthetic  form, 
and  died  twenty-four,  ten  and  thirty  years  after  they  got  the 
disease.  The  last  case,  JSTo.  YI.,  Boeck' s  observ.  2,  is  an  instance 
of  one  form  changing  into  the  other.  The  disease  commenced 
in  the  tubercular  form  and  continued  so  for  seven  years.  After 
a  violent  fever  it  changed  into  the  aufesthetic.  Three  had  the 
tubercular  form  and  died  after  having  had  the  disease  fourteen, 
three  and  twelve  years.  Case  II.  got  the  disease  ten  years  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 

All  of  them  had  lepers  in  their  family;  three  of  them  had  the 
disease  in  the  old  country;  three  got  it  here;  two,  ten  years,  and 
one,  three  years  after  their  arrival.    Four  of  the  lepers — two  of 
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them  living  yet  — have  full  grown  children,  born  in  America; 
two  have  also  full  grown  grandchildren.  One  (No.  VI.  of  last 
table  — Boeck's  Observ.  No.  2)  has  fifteen  grandchildren,  aged 
from  two  to  twenty-two,  and  two  great-grandchildren,  and  in 
none  of  them  has  any  sign  of  the  disease  been  discovered.  The 
other  (No.  1  of  the  first  table— Boeck's  observ.  No.  1),  who  be- 
longs to  a  family  so  strongly'infected  with  leprosy— lepers  were 
his  father  and  father's  sister,  his  brother  and  his  sister— has  full 
o-rown  children,  and  many  grandchildren  of  an  age  up  to  seven- 
teen,  all  in  good  health. 

The  suggestion  of  the  above  facts,  as  far  as  they  go,  seems  to 
be  that  the  disease  is  not  so  easily  acquired  here  in  the  North- 
west as  in  the  old  country,  be  it  by  heredity  or  contagion.  The 
question  of  the  Avay  in  which  the  disease  propagates  has  been 
discussed  in  the  first  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1873. 
Later  experiences  have  modified  opinions  in  this  respect.  A 
micrococcus,  which  constantly  is  found  in  leprous  products,  is 
considered  the  means  of  conveying  the  disease,  although  experi- 
ments with  grafting  on  animals  so  far  have  had  only  negative 
results.    The  developments  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  point  de- 
cidedly to  contagion.    Twenty  years  ago  the  disease  was  there 
unknown,  and  now  at  least  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
is  attacked.    Comparing  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  experience 
from  Minnesota  and  other  places,  it  is  obvious  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  by  contagion  will  depend  largely  on  local  and 
other  circumstances.    Here  all  cases  known  are  from  the  places 
in  the  old  country  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  and  have  prob 
ably  carried  it  with  them  from  there,  and  none  of  their  descend- 
ants born  here  is  yet  known  to  have  acquired  the  disease.  The 
dry  climate  is  possibly  not  so  favorable  for  the  development  and 
the  communication  of  the  disease,  that  at  present  mostly  belongs 
to  the  sea  coasts  and  islands.    The  chances  of  contagion  are  de- 
cidedly less  here  than  in  the  old  country;  there  is  greater  clean- 
liness, as  a  consequence  of  greater  economical  prosperity,  and 
the  new  built  houses  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  country  furnish 
no  filthy  nests  for  contagion. 

But  once  acquired,  the  disease  seems  to  run  its  regular  course 
without  abatement. 

Ch.  Gronvald,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Committee  on  Leprosy. 
Norway  P.  O.,  Goodhue  County,  Minn. 
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CTRCULAE  NO.  4,  1884. 


GLANDERS. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Latest  Information  as  to  Us  Causes,  Prevention  and 
Control;  prepared^  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  public  distribution,  bjj  the  secretary. 

AFTER     EEADING    THIS    PAPER     CAREFULLY,     PLEi^SE    PRESERVE    IT  FOR 

FUTURE  USE. 

PREFACE. 

In  view  of  the  presence  of  glanders  in  its  various  forms  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  the  following  paper  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  chief  authorities  consulted  have  been  Flemming^ 
London,  1874,  Galtier,  Paris,  1880,  and  the  object  in  view  is  to 
enable  horse  owners  to  know  something  of  the  disease,  and  to 
act  more  intelligently  in  co-operating  with  their  local  boards  of 
health,  in  the  effort  to  crush  it  out  or  to  limit  its  ravages. 

This  circular  may  be  obtained  of  the  local  health  officers,  any 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

Chas.  K  Hewitt,  M.  D., 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

Red  Wing. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

Glanders  and  farcy  are  names  given  to  two  varieties  of  the 
same  disease,  most  common  in  the  horse  or  mule,  but  capable  of 
infecting  other  animals  and  particularly  man. 

The  term  glanders  is  commonly  applied  to  the  disease  in  the 
nose,  air  passages  and  lungs.  Farcy  to  the  same  disease,  located 
chiefly  in  the  skin  and  tissues  underneath,  and  in  the  lymphatic 
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vessels  and  glands  there  located.  These  two  forms  of  the  disease 
may  occur  in  the  same  animal  singly,  at  the  same  time,  or  suc- 
cessively ;  and  the  virus  of  glanders  may  produce  farcy,  or  vice 
versa.    They  are  one  and  the  same  disease. 

Glanders  also  exists  as  an  obscure  affection  of  the  lungs  often 
confounded,  in  horses,  with  other  lung  diseases,  but  this  form  is 
comparatively  rare.  It  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
better  known  forms  above  described. 

In  any  form,  glanders  is  a  contagious  and  infectious  disease. 
It  is  transmitted  by  direct  contact,  by  means  of  infected  things, 
and  perhaj)S  in  the  air.  It  is  always  incurable.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  crowded  stables  of  cavalry,  in  livery,  and  street 
railway  or  contractors'  barns,  if  they  are  not  kept  in  the  best 
sanitary  condition.  It  is  being  distributed  through  our  State  by 
unprincipled  horse-dealers,  from  the  cities,  who  make  a  business 
of  horse  trading  at  low  prices  and  in  common  stock,  and  by 
others  who  trade  in  horses. 

Farmers,  teamsters  and  draymen  cannot  be  too  careful  in  de- 
manding the  name  and  responsibility  of  the  seller  of  horses,  if 
not  already  well  known,  and  the  history  of  the  animal  for  at 
least  three  months  before  purchase.  It  should  be  known  that  a 
horse  in  the  early  stage  of  chronic  glanders  may,  by  certain  in- 
jections and  remedies,  be  made  to  have  an  appearance  of  health 
which,  however,  a  few  days  of  hard  work  will  remove. 

It  would  be  a  safeguard  to  require  such  work  of  the  animal 
offered  for  sale,  of  whose  condition  one  is  not  sure.  The  experi- 
ment, if  only  for  a  day  or  two,  will  develop  evidence  of  condi- 
tion" which  will  help  to  a  judgment  of  the  health  or  freedom 
from  disease  of  the  animal.  In  times  like  the  present,  apply  the 
tests  here  suggested  and  the  failures  will  be  few. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  when  possible,  a  thoroughly 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  consulted,  but  in  well 
marked  cases  of  glanders  in  any  form,  the  evidence  is  so  clear 
that  no  intelligent  horseman  can  be  deceived,  especially  if  he 
quarantine  the  animal  for  a  sufficiently  prolonged  observation. 

Both  glanders  and  farcy  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  de- 
pending largely,  perhaps,  upon  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  or 
the  sanitary  condition  and  the  care  of  animals. 

The  chronic  form  is  the  most  common  in  ordinary  work  horses. 

The  essential  symptoms  of  glanders  are  local.  They  are  dis- 
charge from,  and  ulceration  and  thickening  of,  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  nose,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  gland  under  the  lower 
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jaw,  called  the  submaxilliary,  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  nose  are  affected.  At  first  the  discharge^sglutinous, 
adhering  to  the  skin  and  hair  around  the  nostrils,  forming  soft 
greasy-feeling  crusts  of  a  deep  brown  color.  Later  the  discharge 
becomes  matter  (purulent)  of  a  slightly  greenish  tint,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  very  characteristic. 

The  ulcers  in  the  nose  are  of  two  kinds:  one,  veritable  chanc- 
rous  ulcers  with  a  raised  and  hardened  base,  the  other,  simply  a 
distruction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  in  patches.  They 
will  usually  be  seen  on  holding  the  horse's  nose  to  the  light,  and 
distinguished  by  the  touch  of  the  finger.  In  chronic  glanders 
the  ulcers  are  usually  few  and  confined  to  one  nostril.  At  first 
they  are  little  lumps  under  the  membrane  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
and  perfectly  defined.  When  touched  by  the  finger  they  feel  like 
a  foreign  body  fixed  on  the  membrane.  Their  color  is  yellowish 
with  a  border  of  inflamed  tissue  around  them.  They  slowly 
soften,  and  in  two  or  three  days  open,  discharging  a  drop  or  two 
of  matter  and  leaving  a  little  depression  on  a  hardened  base 
which  continues  to  enlarge,  showing  no  disposition  to  heal. 

The  third  characteristic  symptom  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
gland  under  the  jaw  which  induced  farriers  to  call  it  '^gland- 
ers." It  always  occurs  with  chancres  in  the  nose.  The  gland  is 
increased  from  the  size  of  a  chestnut  to  that  of  a  small  apple; 
larger,  as  a  rule,  from  behind  to  before.  It  is  always  irregular 
to  the  touch;  lumpy  and  nodulated.  At  first  it  may  be  a  little 
tender,  but  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  hard  and  fixed  to  the  other 
tissues  or  to  the  jaw  by  a  fibrous  foot-stalk  (pedicle).  It  is  then 
indolent  and  never  softens  down  to  matter  (suppurates). 

To  these  characteristic  symptoms  may  ofteji  be  added  symp- 
toms of  a  constitutional  character.  Fever,  debility,  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  of  weight.  In  chronic  glanders,  two  at  least  of  the 
local  characteristic  symptoms  are  usually  present.  The  pulmo- 
nary (lung)  variety  is  much  more  obscure  and  therefore  more 
dangerous. 

The  only  safety  is,  in  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  suspect  and  quarantine  cases  of  prolonged  cough  or  loss 
of  '' condition"  till  sure  of  their  character. 

In  acute  glanders,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease 
follow  upon  high  fever  and  serious  constitutional  disturbances.  A 
very  few  days  suffice  to  develop  the  well  marked  disease.  Farcy 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  variety  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  are  external  and  slow  of  development.    It  most  fre- 
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quently  attacks  common -bred,  old  and  worn-out  horses,  rarely 
the  young  and  well  fed,  or  the  mule. 

Preceded  usually  by  some  constitutional  disturbance,  fever, 
etc.,  the  local  symptoms  consist  in  the  appearance  of  superficial, 
indolent  tumors  or  '4arcy  buds,"  often  united  by  corded  swell- 
ings in  or  under  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
'^buds"  soon  ulcerate  and  become  chancrous  ulcers  with  a  hard- 
ened base.  The  number  varies  greatly.  The  location  is  where 
the  skin  is  thinnest  and  most  sensitive;  on  the  face,  in  the  jugular 
space  of  the  neck,  inside  the  limbs.  The  u.lcer  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  extend,  rarely  to  heal.  The  matter  drying  makes  a 
yellowish  crust  over  the  sore.  The  irregular  outline;  the  cup- 
like  sore;  the  hardened  base;  these  are  characteristic  signs. 

Acute  farcy  is  distinquished  by  the  coDstitutional  symptoms 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  local  sores. 

In  acute  glanders  or  farcy,  death  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
prompt  (eight  to  fifteen  days).  Chronic  glanders  and  farcy  may 
continue  for  months  or  years.  It  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  universal  experience  is,  that  neither  form  are  ever  re- 
covered from.  Chronic  farcy  has  apparently  been  recovered 
from,  but  the  recovery  is  only  apparent  and  temporary.  The 
chronic  form  of  glanders  is  most  common  with  the  horse.  Acute 
farcy  is  the  rule. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  disease,  remember: 

1st.  In  either  form  of  the  acute  disease,  a  very  few  days  of 
observation  will  settle  the  matter. 

2d.  In  the  chronic  form  of  glanders,  the  presence  of  the 
discharge  chancres,  and  the  enlarged  gland,  under  the  jaw  are 
certain  evidence.  .  In  all  doubtful  cases  of  either,  the  common 
sense  rule  is  to  seclude  the  animal.  If  not  too  sick  for  work,  one 
or  more  suspected  animals  on  a  farm  may  be  worked  apart  from 
all  others,  using  separate  stables,  barn  furniture,  harnesses,  etc. 

The  most  difficult*feature  of  the  disease  is  the  uncertain  period 
of  incubation.  As  a  rule,  the  incubation,  after  ordinary  expo- 
sure, is  from  three  to  six  weeks.  It  is  a  common  practice  abroad, 
in  susi)ected  cases,  to  bleed  the  animal  or  give  strong  purgatives. 
Wounds,  as  that  made  by  the  seton,  are  by  some  used  as  tests, 
as  the  sores  in  infected  animals  speedily  take  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  glanders.  One  attack  does  not  i3rotect  from  an- 
other because  no  true  recovery  takes  place  from  the  first  attack. 

Local  boards  of  health,  in  the  presence  of  the  disease,  should; 

1st — Seclude  all  infected  cases,  confining  them  to  their  own- 
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er's  larms  or  stables,  and  permitting  their  use  onlxwhere  they 
cannot  infect  other  horses. 

2d — Keep  a  close  watch  over  livery  stables  and  herds  of  horses, 
particularly  those  brought  into  the  town  for  sale. 

3d — Enforce  strictly  the  law  forbidding  the  running  at  large, 
or  sale  of  glandered  animals.  (Sec.  13,  General  Laws,  1868, 
chapter  59,  as  amended  by  General  Laws,  1879,  chapter  16). 

1th — In  all  cases  of  doubt,  do  not  enforce  the  slaughter  of  the 
animal  so  long  as  efficient  quarantine  is  maintained  under  the 
observation  and  direction  of  the  board,  till  all  doubt  is  removed. 

5th — The  law  makes  no  provision  for  compensation  for  loss  to 
the  owner  of  glandered  horses.  Considering  that  the  malady  is 
incurable,  and  that  the  life  of  the  owner,  of  his  servants,  or  that 
of  other  individuals,  is  in  danger,  the  amount  could  not  be  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  animal's  carcass  which  is  nothing.  In 
instances  where  the  owner  has  neglected  to  report  the  case,  or 
has  concealed  the  fects,  any  compensation  should  be  out  of  the 
question. 

6th  —  When  the  local  board  of  health  are  satisfied  upon  what 
they  believe  competent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease,  they  should  order  and  compel  the  death  of  the 
animal,  the  slashing  of  the  carcass,  its  burial,  and  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  stable  and  things  used  by  the  slaughtered  animal. 

The  thorough  ventilation  and  drying  of  the  stable  and  utensils 
(after  fumigation  by  sulphurous  acid)  for  at  least  a  week,  to  be 
followed  by  whitewashing  of  walls  with  quick-lime,  and  the  wash- 
ing of  mangers  and  utensils  with  hot  soap  suds,  will  effectually 
cleanse  all  which  is  worth  preserving.  Bedding  and  tainted  fod- 
der, hay  or  grain,  should  be  burned. 

The  forms  of  official  notification,  and  rules  and  regulations  will 
be  furnished  on  application. 
84 


FOR  PERIOD  BETWEEN 

JANUARY  1,  1883,  AND  JULY  31,  1884. 


GLxl^^TDERS  IIsT  ST.  JAMES. 


Under  date  August  9,  1883,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bacon,  St.  Jauies,  ad- 
dressed secretary: 

''Within  a  few  days  a  pair  of  horses  were  stabled  in  our  vil- 
lage and  reported  to  me  as  having  glanders;  examined  and  found 
one  far  gone  with  farcy,  and  the  other  in  first  stage  of  farcy;  am 
at  loss  what  action  to  take  in  the  premises,  and  what  to  do  with 
the  barn  after  the  horses  are  disposed  of." 

Secretary  on  receipt,  on  10th,  telegraphed,  '^quarantine." 
And  also  telegraphed  attorney  general  asking  whether  local 
boards  of  health  can  control  glanders  in  horses. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  E.  T.  Lane  telegraphed  same 
date:    ''Yes,  as  a  nuisance;  cause  of  sickness  or  diseased 

Secretary  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Bacon,  giving  the  above  opinion 
and  calling  attention  to  section  6,  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1883,  also 
to  page  7,  of  copy  of  Laws  of  Minnesota,  relating  to  health, 
which  was  sent,  and  page  10  of  same.  "You  will  find  it  to  be 
the  auty  of  local  boards  to  enforce  that  law.  Base  your  action 
upon  the  fact  that  glanders,  or  farcy  are  communicable  to  man." 


GLA^^^DEES  m  MAESHALL  COUNTY. 

Under  date  May  1st,  1884,  Dr.  Hand  wrote:  "Please  find  Mr. 
Hughes'  letter  inclosed." 

Under  date  April  26th,  John  Hughes,  chairman  of  board  of 
county  commissioners,  Marshall  county,  wrote  to  secretary: 

"At  their  last  meeting  our  county  commissioners  passed  a  reso- 
lution instructing  their  chairman  to  correspond  with  you  in  regard 
to  engaging  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  practical  horse  doctor  to  ex- 
amine the  horses  of  Marshall  County  and  condemn  such  as  are 
found  to  have  the  disease  called  glanders,  the  board  thinking  that 
you  would  be  able  to  give  them  advice  as  to  the  proper  steps  to 
be  taken." 

April  30th,  1884,  secretary  replied: 

"The  power  of  dealing  with  infectious  diseases  belongs  to  the 
local  board  of  health  under  the  inclosed  law  and  under  the  same 
law  to  this  board  belongs  the  general  direction  of  the  matter.  I 
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send  veterinary  snrgeon  to  examine  and  report  to  me.  He  Avill 
bring  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hand^  of  this  board.  Give  Mm  every  as- 
sistance in  your  power." 

April  30tli,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Hand,  requesting  that  a  com- 
petent veterinary  surgeon  be  sent,  and  "to  make  a  thorough 
examination  and  report  the  exact  facts  to  Mr.  Hughes.  To  put 
the  advice  he  may  give  Mr.  Hughes  in  writing  and  serve  a 
copy  thereof  to  this  board." 
May  3d,  Dr.  Price  reported  to  Mr.  Hughes  in  writing: 
"On  examination  to-day,  find  three  bay  horses  on  Mr.  Albert 
Proulx's  farm,  suffering  from  chronic  glanders.  As  it  is  highly 
contagious,  I  advise  enforcing  the  law  regulating  the  disposal  of 
diseased  animals.  Every  precaution  to  be  used  to  prevent  their 
spreading  the  matter  among  healthy  animals.  From  inquiries 
among  people  I  conclude  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  around 
Argyle  and  recommend  you  to  ascertain  the  names  of  persons 
owning  horses  showing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
when  this  is  done  have  some  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  exam- 
ine them  and  pronounce  such  as  have  the  disease  as  glanders.  I 
regret  that  you  were  unprepared  for  my  visit  and  that  in  conse 
quence  I  could  not  examine  more  of  the  suspected  ones.    *  * 

EiCHARD  Price." 

Richard  Price  submitted  a  report  to  secretary,  May  4th,  1884^ 
appended. 

May  7th,  1884,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  wrote  again  to  secretary.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Hand  in  secretary's  absence  but  was 
returned  to  secretary  upon  his  return  for  answer. 

Mr.  Hughes'  letter  was  as  follows: 

Reporting  what  Richard  Price  had  done  and  postponing  further 
action  till  he  could  make  a  list  of  suspected  animals.  ' '  Dr.  Price 
staid  but  two  days  owing  to  the  scattered  ownership  of  diseased 
animals.  We  thought  it  best  to  defer  action  till  we  could  make 
a  list  of  suspected  animals,  when  we  will  let  you  know,  hoping 
that  you  will  let  Mr.  Price  or  some  other  competent  person  come 
and  finish  the  examination." 

Under  date  May  17th,  John  Hughes  wrote: 

"Horse  condemned  by  Dr.  Price  at  Argyle,  this  county,  has  be- 
come a  public  nuisance.  What  can  be  done  in  the  matter?  Dr. 
Hand  referred  me  to  inclosed  laws  which  he  did  not  send." 

May  30th,  secretary  replied,  sending  copy  of  chapter  102,  Laws 
of  1883,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  local  board  of  health 
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and  board  of  supervisors  have  authority  to  deal  with  glanders  as 
a  disease  liable  to  be  communicated  to  man.  This  board  of  the 
town  of  Argyle  where  the  disease  is  reported  must  condemn  and 
order  the  slaughter  of  infected  horses  and  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  thereof  as  is  just.  A  glandered  horse  is  of  little 
value  to  the  owner  and  a  source  of  danger  to  himself,  his  family 
and  his  hired  men.  Other  town  boards  must  do  the  same  things 
and  under  section  twenty-eight,  Laws  of  1883,  provide  for  expense 
thereof." 

On  same  date,  secretary  wrote  to  board  of  supervisors,  town  of 
Argyle,  calling  attention  to  provisions  of  the  law  and  giving  such 
instructions  as  are  given  by  this  board  upon  glanders. 

Copies  of  law.  May  15th,  were  served  on  boards  of  supervisors 
of  every  town  in  Marshall  County,  nineteen  townships. 


REPOET  OF  RICHARD  PRICE,  Y.  S. 

St.  Paul,  May  4,  1884. 
Br.  a  N.  Hewitt,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  ,  Bed  Wi7ig,  Minn.j 

Sir:  By  orders  received  from  Dr.  Hand  I  hasten  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  my  visit  to  Stephen,  Marshall  County.  On  calling  at  Mr. 
Hughes'  farm  I  found  him  unprepared  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  disease  glanders"  as  he  did  not  expect  the  State 
Board  of  Health  would  have  sent  anyone  so  soon.  However,  after 
urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  the  matter, 
he  left  his  seeding,  at  which  he  was  busily  engaged,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  as  many  farms  as  the  time  would  permit. 

At  Mr.  A.  Proulx's  I  was  shown  three  bay  horses  and  found 
them  all  suffering  from  the  chronic  form  of  glanders  which  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  deceptive  on  account  of  the  animal  living  for 
an  indefinite  period  while  diseased  and  infecting  nearly  every 
horse  or  perhaps  other  animals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  through  means  of  water  buckets,  troughs, 
hitching  posts,  etc.,  etc.;  in  fact  anything  to  which  the  virus  may 
cling,  and  so  spreading  the  disease  all  over  the  country.  Some 
may  die  in  a  few  days  from  acute  glanders  or  farcy,  and  others 
develop  the  chronic  form  and  so  become  a  fresh  disseminator  of 
the  disease.  I  notified  Mr.  Proulx  of  the  nature  and  danger 
of  the  malady  and  recommended  Mr.  Hughes  to  enforce  the  law 
in  regard  to  such  cases. 
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On  the  other  farms  visited  I  found  no  diagnostic  symptoms 
amongst  the  horses  examined  but  we  were  unable  to  reach  only 
one  "suspected"  place  beside  Mr.  Proulx's  and  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  the  horses  for  examination. 

In  the  town  of  Argyle  I  met  one  case,  a  colt,  that  showed  very 
sus]Dicious  symptoms  and  recommended  isolation.  The  animal 
was  also  suffering  from  mange.  From  the  information  I  gathered 
I  conclude  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  between  Argyle  and 
Warren,  but  circumstances  prohibited  us  reaching  the  places  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Hughes  has  undertaken  to  collect  all  the  informa- 
tion he  can  get  and  make  a  list  of  any  suspected  cases  in  order 
that  we  may  at  a  future  date  examine  them  in  a  few  days  and  not 
have  to  spend  perhaps  a  week  or  more  as  I  should  have  had  to  do 
in  running  around  the  country  collecting  information  and  then  vis- 
iting the  farms  and  probably  finding  the  animals  away  from 
home,  and,  it  being  seeding  time,  he  or  any  other  member  of  the 
board  of  health  could  not  spare  the  time.  The  expense  again 
would  have  been  very  great  both  to  the  State  and  the  local  boards. 

In  order  to  stamp  out  the  disease  the  State  must  have  laws 
passed  similar  to  those  in  force  in  other  countries  where  glanders 
exist.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  incurred  an  enormous  loss  to 
the  country  through  the  spreading  of  the  malady,  and  probably 
human  life  sacrificed,  as  nothing  but  destruction  of  all  diseased 
and  isolation  of  suspected  ones  for  a  definite  period,  until  the  cases 
are  declared  either  uninfected  or  diseased,  will  eradicate  it. 
Compensation,  if  any,  should  be  left  to  the  district  board  to 
award  according  as  their  judgment  should  see  fit. 

The  carcasses  should  be  either  burned  or  buried  in  a  deep  pit 
and  penalties  attached  to  anyone  exhuming  the  body. 

I  must  close  my  report  in  order  to  reach  you  by  this  mail,  but, 
should  you  see  fit,  I  will  prepare  a  general  synoi3sis  of  the  laws 
enforced  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  contagious  dis- 
eases, more  especially  glanders  and  farcy,  and  forward  it  to  you. 

I  must  impress  strongly  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  with  only  the  present  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  it. 
I  have  the  honoi'  to  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  Price,  Y.  S. 
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SECO^sD  REPORT  OF   RICHARD  PRICE,  Y  S. 

St.  Paul,  June  24,  1884. 
Dr.  Reioitt,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health., 

Dear  Sir:  In  my  previous  report  I  omitted  to  mention  the 
symptoms  of  glanders  shown  by  the  horses  at  Warren,  Marshall 
County.  The  principal  ones  were  nasal  discharges  of  a  glutinous 
consistence,  adherent  round  the  external  nares;  general  emacia- 
tion, due  partly  to  the  severe  work  of  spring  seeding,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  disease.  On  closer  examination,  excoriations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  caused  by  coalescence  of  previously  ex- 
isting chancres,  with  here  and  there  ulcers  and  cicatricial  tissue. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  schneiderian  membrane  partook 
of  a  somewhat  leaden  hue.  The  intermaxillary  glands  were  in- 
durated and  fixed  to  the  superadjacent  connective  tissue  and  the 
raun  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  by  fibrous  bands.  The  res- 
piratory movements  were  somewhat  accelerated  and  auscultation 
revealed  occasional  mucous  rales. 

In  one  cavSe  the  disease  was  accompanied  by  sarcoptic  mange, 
giving  the  animal  a  most  pitiable  appearance.  The  cases  I  met 
were  all  of  the  chronic  form,  but  when  contagion  takes  place  it 
may  develop  the  acute  which  is  rapidly  fatal,  or  again  give  rise 
to  the  chronic  which  sooner  or  later  causes  the  animal's  death. 
Furthermore,  it  may  partake  of  the  cutaneous  form  and  cause 
farcy,  which  itself  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

For  the  guidance  of  horse  men  generally  I  may  state  that  any 
nasal  discharge  of  a  glutinous  and  persistent  character  must  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  more  especially  where  it  is  accom- 
panied by  swelled  glands  beneath  the  jaw  and  abrasions  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  and  would  advise  isolation  of 
such  until  a  '-qualified"  veterinary  surgeon  has  examined  the 
case.  I  would  not  by  any  means  trust  to  the  decisions  of  charla- 
tans and  self-styled  Y.  S's.  or  horse  doctors,  as  they  are  entirely 
unable  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  others  that  simulate  gland- 
ers, and  the  destruction  of  those  suffering  from  such  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  empirics  fail  to  recognize  glanders  and  treat  for 
chronic  nasal  discharge,  causing  in  the  meantime  other  horses  to 
take  the  malady. 

In  one  instance  a  leading  business  gentleman  of  this  city  pur- 
chased a  horse  for  $700;  placed  him  in  the  stable  with  a  mare 
85 
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that  cost  $500  and  a  team  he  paid  a  good  deal  more  than  $5,000 
for.  The  first  mentioned  horse  had  a  nasal  discharge.  A  quack 
"  was  called  in  and  treated  for  chronic  catarrh  during  a  period  last- 
ing some  six  weeks  or  more.  After  a  short  period  the  mare,  who 
stood  next  him,  showed  signs  of  illness.  Her  legs  stocked,  sores 
broke  out  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics;  slie  was  treated 
for  "something"  and  finally  turned  out  to  pasture.  The  owner 
consulted  me  one  day  concerning  the  horses,  and  as  I  suspected 
glanders,  I  visited  the  stable.  On  examination  I  found  the  horse 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  glanders  and  advised  immediate 
destruction  of  him.  The  owner,  however,  was  very  reluctant  and 
asked  me  to  examine  the  mare  before  destroying  the  horse  and 
more  especially  as  he  had  made  arrangements  to  put  her  to  a 
$10,000  stallion.  I  found  the  mare  with  well  developed  farcy. 
Still  the  owner  was  not  fully  satisfied,  so  by  my  suggestion  he  had  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  from  our  sister  city  examine  the 
mare  with  instructions  to  destroy  her  if  he  decided  it  was  farcy. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  shot  her  and  I  destroyed  the  horse 
in  a  similar  way.  The  barn  was  then  disinfected,  luckily  before 
his  valuable  team  were  attacked  with  the  fearful  disease. 

Now,  had  this  mare  been  ' '  sired, ' '  in  all  probability  the  hoi*se 
would  have  acquired  the  malady,  and,  suj)posing  the  mare  to 
have  carried  her  colt  full  time  and  it  to  have  lived,  it  would  any 
time  from  the  date  of  birth  to  within  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
have  developed  the  malady.  Supposing  it  to  have  remained 
latent  for  three  (3)  years,  during  this  period  it  would  haA^e  trans- 
mitted the  contagion  to  those  at  pasture  or  in  the  barn  with  it  and 
still  not  have  evinced  diagnostic  signs,  and  so  lived  on  un 
suspected  unless  the  history  were  known. 

I  give  this  account  of  one  among  many  so  as  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  risks  they  run  in  various  ways  both  to  their  stock  and 
themselves.  All  domestic  animals  are  liable  to  the  disease  and 
probably  a  pet  dog  may  acquire  it  and  so  carry  the  contagion  to 
the  children  who  play  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

EiCHARD  Price,  V.  S. 


EEPOET  OF  RICHARD  PRICE,  Y.  S. 

167  West  Fourth  Street, 

St.  Paul,  July  28,  1884. 

Dr.  Hewitt  : 

Dear  Doctor,  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  report  you  re- 
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quire  further  than  that  I  have  already  sent  in  regard  to  glanders 
in  Marshall  County. 

1st.  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  instructions  to  the  local  board. 

2d.  My  report  of  the  cases  and  the  general  symptoms. 

Should  there  be  any  further  information  necessary^  kindly 
specify  it  and  I  will  endeavor  to  prepare  it  as  required. 

The  enclosed  report  of  the  cases  of  anthrax  will,  I  trust,  be  a 
guide  to  you  in  tracing  the  disease,  and  the  cause  of  the  present 
outbreak.  In  my  mind  I  am  fully  satisfied  the  disease  is  anthrax. 
I  regret  that,  my  time  being  so  fully  occupied  with  my  profes- 
sional duties,  I  cannot  write  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  history 
of  the  disease,  etc.,  but  any  time  I  have  spent  in  preparing  my 
reports  has  been  taken  from  my  business  hours,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, has  been  so  much  lost  time  to  me,  and  I  believe  no  re- 
muneration is  allowed  for  such.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  other  states  the  veterinarian  appointed  gets  a 
regular  salary  and  the  usual  fee  of  $10  per  diem  and  expenses ; 
the  former  amounts  to  $2,500  per  annum.  From  this  fact,  you 
can  perceive  that  it  is  a  great  loss  to  me  to  have  to  give  many 
hours  from  my  business  ones  in  preparing  reports ;  and  that  the 
fees  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  begin  to  recompense  a  qualified 
man  for  his  time,  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

EiCHARD  Price. 


GLANDERS  m  MIISTI^EAPOLIS. 

June  5th,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  T.  F.  Quinby,  health  officer 
Minneapolis: 

Glanders  reported  in  your  city;  your  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  fact  that  as  it  is  a  disease  communicable  to  man,  it 
comas  under  general  law  relating  to  infectious  disease.  This 
board  requests  that  you  enforce  the  same  penalty  against  veteri- 
nary surgeons  and  owners  of  glandered  horses,  as  against  those 
in  care  of  infectious  disease  among  men;  will  co-operate  with 
you.  The  law  is  amply  sufficient.  Please  inform  this  board  of 
the  cases  of  glanders  in  your  city  and  the  measures  you  have 
adopted." 

June  6th,  Dr.  Quinby  replied: 

'•There  are  glanders  at  present  in  this  city;  am  endeavoring 
to  stamp  it  out;  all  affected  horses  I  order  shot;  the  stable  quar- 
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antined  strictly,  and  fumigated  with  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid 
gases.  Best  assured  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  discover  every 
(iase  of  glanders,  kill  the  horses  and  when  necessary  punish 
offenders." 

July  29th,  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Quinby,  health  officer,  Minneaiiolis, 
reports: 

"  I  know  of  no  case  of  glanders  or  farcy  in  the  city  at  present  5 
iks  soon  as  a  case  is  discovered,  it  is  slaughtered;  all  the  patrol- 
men are  on  the  lookout." 


GLANDERS  IN   CANBY,  YELLOW  MEDICINE  COUNTY. 

Under  date  June  8th,  Mair  Pointon,  secretary  of  Canby 
Farmers'  Club,  writes  officially  to  the  Oovernor: 

As  to  steps  to  be  taken  for  examining  diseased  horses  in  that 
part  of  the  State  to  discover  whether  they  are  glandered,  matter 
is  becoming  serious,  especially  to  owners  and  stock  raisers." 

Governor  referred  the  letter  to  the  secretary  of  this  board, 
June  11th. 

June  15th,  secretary  replied  to  Mr.  Pointon: 

^^It  is  the  duty  of  local  board,  on  request  of  any  citizen,  to  in- 
quire into  the  existence  of  glanders  among  horses.  Chapter  132, 
section  28  of  Laws,  1883,  enables  them  to  hire  a  competent  veter- 
inary surgeon.  State  board  have  general  charge  of  the  matter; 
local  boards  act  under  instructions  of  this  board,  under  section 
3.  Our  advice  is,  notify  local  board,  insist  that  it  ascertain  the 
exact  facts  and  report  the  same  to  this  board." 

Under  date  July  18th,  from  Canby,  Mr.  Pointon  replies: 

''  As  soon  as  possible  placed  before  the  club  your  favor  for 
their  action;  they  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  myself  chair- 
man, to  enter  complaints  to  local  boards  of  several  towiLS  named 
in  enclosed  list — we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  cases 
of  glanders  or  farcy  among  the  horses  owned  in  said  towns— ask- 
ing them  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  thoroughly  investigate; 
notifying  them  that  you  would  co-operate." 

July  31,  secretary  replied: 

''The  delay  of  printer  prevented  me  from  sending  you  the 
circular  on  glanders  on  receipt  of  your  letter,  but  I  sent  the 
regulations  some  time  ago;  have  sent  the  special  letter  to  each  of 
the  local  boards  you  specify,  eight  in  number,  officially  calling 
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attention  to  their  duty,  and  if  they  neglect  their  duty  enter  com- 
plaint before  a  justice;  keep  me  thoroughly  and  carefully  in- 
formed; we  should  be  glad  if  a  diary  of  cases  and  results  could 
be  kept." 

June  30,  secretary  sent  following  communication  to  the  Pioneer 

''You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  owners  of  horses  and  mules,  and 
to  other  people  as  well,  by  publication  of  enclosed  article  (in 
substance  the  circular  of  the  board  on  glanders),  which  is  append- 
ed. The  disease  exists  in  several  places  in  the  State,  and  is  com- 
municable to  man  and  infectious  to  other  animals,  is  a  nuisance, 
which  it  is  a  duty  of  local  boards  of  health  to  deal  with  and  sup- 
press; as  usual  in  contagious  disease  much  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence exists  upon  the  subject  among  those  most  interested;  local 
boards  of  health,  under  instructions  of  State  board,  are  required  to 
quarantine  and  control  the  cases  brought  to  their  knowledge;  if 
the  instructions  of  the  enclosed  article  are  followed,  all  sus- 
picious cases  quarantined  till  all  doubt  is  removed,  any  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  this  disease  will  be  impossible. ' ' 


GLANDERS  IN  MANITOBA. 

Under  date  July  8,  1884,  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Deputy 
Minister  Hon.  Acton  Burrows,  of  Agricultural  Statistics  and 
Health,  writes: 

"Have  observed  your  letter,  dated  the  first,  published  in  St. 
Pajiil  Fidneer  Press  ^  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  me  the 
more  detailed  instructions  and  information  which  you  speak  of 
as  having  been  issued  by  the  State  board  to  local  boards  of 
health.  I  send  you  herewith  a  manual  of  the  acts  relating  to 
this  department ;  part  seven  deals  with  diseases  of  animals,  part 
nine,  with  public  health.  I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  veterinary  sanitary  service  of  this  department; 
should  be  glad  to  keep  up  an  exchange  of  publications,  which 
may  be  of  mutual  interest;  there  is  need  of  co-operation  between 
the  authorities  of  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  at  the  international 
boundary,  where  glandered  horses  are  continually  being  traf- 
ficked in.  This  department  has  a  veterinary  inspector  at  Emer- 
son, one  of  the  points  at  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  boundary.     Ck)uld  not  your  State  government  do 
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something  in  the  way  of  appointing  an  inspector  at  St.  Vincent, 
so  that  if  glandered  horses  are  taken  from  this  side  of  the  line, 
to  prevent  their  being  shot,  they  may  be  sent  out  of  harm's  way 
when  in  Minnesota  territory?" 

July  17th,  secretary  of  this  board  replied: 

' '  I  send  copies  of  the  forms  and  instructions  ordered  to  be 
used  by  the  local  boards  of  health,  as  respects  glanders;  for 
details  they  are  referred  to  standard  works.  "Fleming's  Manual 
of  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  Police"  is  the  best.  I  am  instructed 
by  the  governor  to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  way  practicable; 
I  send  our  last  report." 


GLANDEE8  IX  ST.  PAUL. 

July  1,  1884,  secretary  of  this  board  wrote  to  health  officers 
of  St.  Paul:  ''Enclosed  find  official  notice  to  your  board  as  res- 
pects glanders." 

July  1st,  secretary  wrote  to  local  boards  of  health  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis: 

"In  accordance  with  chapter  132,  laws  of  1883,  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  official  notice  from  your  health  officer  of  the  existence  of 
glanders  in  an  epidemic  form  in  your  city,  you  are  respectfully 
requested  to  have  a  careful  and  immediate  survey  made  of  horses 
and  mules  under  his  direction,  and  that  a  careful  record  of  such 
survey  be  kept.  Second,  to  instruct  him,  when  suspicious  cases 
are  found,  to  quarantine  them  till  all  doubt  is  removed  as  to  the 
character  of  their  ailment,  serving  on  the  person  responsible  for 
such  animal  notice  to  quarantine  on  the  form  number  one,  here- 
with submitted. 

Third,  if  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  glanders, 
serve  notice  in  accordance  with  directions  printed  upon  form 
two,  herewith  submitted. 

Fourth,  to  make  the  survey  by  wards  and  report  as  each  ward 
is  completed,  to  you.  Send  a  copy  of  report  to  this  office.  In- 
struct him  to  quarantine  all  suspected  animals  till  all  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  disease  is  removed.  This  way  will  avoid  un- 
pleasant disputes,  legal  or  otherwise.  It  would  be  well  to  liave 
such  post  mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by 
your  order  as  to  make  the  evidence  of  glanders  doubly  sure.  You 
will  understand  the  importance  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in 
the  matter  and  the  only  efficient  way  is  by  a  careful  and  thorough 
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survey  of  every  animal  and  mule  in  the  city.  This  board  will 
give  any  assistance  in  its  power.  Please  inform  this  board  of 
your  action  in  the  matter." 

Under  date  July  8th,  Dr.  Hoyt,  health  officer  of  St.  Paul,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report : 

^'On  receipt  of  your  communication  I  at  once  ordered  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  animals  at  all  livery,  sale,  car  or  other 
public  stables  in  the  city.  Any  animal  having  a  discharge  from 
its  nose,  or  any  suspicious  symptom,  was  ordered  to  be  reported 
at  once,  with  the  following  re^sult : 


Number  stables  inspected   21 

Number  horses  inspected   1,106 

Number  mules  inspected   167 


Total   1,294 


No  evidence  of  glanders  or  farcy  discovered  in  a  single  in- 
stance; sanitary  inspectors  instructed  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  if  a  case  should  occur  in  the  city 
we  shall  know  of  it  very  quickly  and  will  deal  with  it  according 
to  instructions." 

July  9th,  secretary  acknowledged  receipt  and  notified  Dr. 
Hoyt  of  the  disease  as  existing  in  certain  private  stables  in  St. 
Paul,  as  reported  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Under  date  July  9th,  Dr.  Hoyt  reports : 

^' A  suspected  case  of  glanders;  I  examined  it  this  morning 
with  Richard  Price,  V.  S.,  who  pronounced  it  glanders;  horse 
was  bought  by  a  poor  man  from  a  horse  dealer ;  was  sick  at  the 
time  and  has  been  ever  since ;  dealer's  name  or  whereabouts  not 
known ;  have  quarantined  the  horse,  and  await  instructions." 

July  9th,  secretary  replied  : 

^'Acknowledged  receipt  of  above  letter  and  sent  copies  of 
forms  1  and  2,  with  instructions  printed  on  the  back,  which  only 
need  the  signature  of  your  board  to  be  law.  As  to  the  case  in 
hand,  quarantine  till  beyond  all  doubt;  tell  the  owner  to  get 
other  advice  if  he  wishes  it ;  have  Dr.  Price  fill  certificate  No.  3 ; 
after  the  shooting  have  post  mortem  examination  made  by  Dr. 
Price  or  other  competent  veterinary  surgeon.  Your  only  duty 
is  to  quarantine  until  all  reasonable  doubt  is  removed,  and  then 
to  order  the  death  of  the  animal." 

Under  date,  July  16th,  Dr.  Hoyt  writes : 
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"As  to  case  of  glanders  that  I  reported  last  week,  when  dis- 
covered I  called  a  meeting  of  the  board.  Couldn'  t  get  a  quorum. 
Acting  under  advice  of  city  attorney,  made  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Price  to  examine  the  suspected  cases,  fees  to  be  $2.00  when 
not  glanders  and  $5.00  when  they  were.  Dr.  Jones,  another 
veterinary  surgeon  who  had  been  attending  the  horse,  then  came 
to  the  front  with  positive  assertion  that  the  horse  didn't  have 
glanders,  and  if  I  caused  it  to  be  killed  the  city  wonld  have  a 
suit  for  damages  at  once.  Then  ordered  the  animal  quarantined. 
Called  another  meeting  of  board  of  health,  this  time  with  suc- 
cess. Presented  the  matter.  They  referred  it  to  the  council, 
who  last  night  refused  to  take  any  action  at  all  and  made  light 
of  the  aifair,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  order,  I  am  responsible  to 
Dr.  Price  for  $7.00  and  expenses  of  quarantine,  and  still  have 
the  horse  on  my  hands.  Would  like  to  hear  from  you  at  once, 
with  positive  orders,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  your  authority 
for  the  same  to  dispose  of  the  animal.  Am  disgusted  with  glan- 
ders. Has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  extra  work 
and  no  return  except,  perhaps,  ridicule." 

July  17th,  secretary  replied  :  ''The  law  is  imperative  as  res- 
pects the  control  of  glanders  5  neither  you  nor  I  are  responsible 
for  the  law  but  only  for  its  execution ;  you  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  you  think  you  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  enforcing  the  law 
or  by  calling  upon  your  board  and  the  council  to  do  so  j  as  to  the 
annoyance  or  extra  trouble,  your  attempt  to  do  your  duty  has 
caused  that  to  be  expected  and  no  cause  for  complaint ;  look  at 
the  law  and  put  yourself  squarely  on  record  for  its  inforcement. 
Please  see  Drs.  Hand  and  Price  together ;  have  written  to  Hand. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  compel  the  local  board  and  the  city  coun- 
cil to  act  in  the  matter." 

Same  date  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Hand,  and  enclosed  the  above 
letter  to  Dr.  Hoyt,  to  Dr.  Hand,  requesting  him  to  assist  Dr. 
Hoyt  in  persuading  the  council,  or  at  least  the  mayor,  to  do  their 
duty  : 

''The  governor  instructs  me  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  that  local  boards  must  attend  to  this  duty.  Dr.  Hoyt  seems 
not  to  understand  that  quarantine  is  not  paid  for  by  the  city ;  it 
is  a  duty  that  a  citizen  owes  to  other  citizens  when  his  person  or 
property  are  likely  to  cause  disease;  the  "horse  doctor"  contro- 
versy is  the  worst  feature  of  the  business ;  please  return  Dr. 
Hoyt's  letter." 

Under  date  July  17th,  Dr.  Hand  replied  : 
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"I  have  been  to  see  the  horse  doctors  with  Dr.  Hoyt.  Dr. 
Price  told  me  he  had  seen  four  cases  of  true  glanders  this  week, 
two  of  them  from  Minneapolis.  The  other  horse  doctor,  Dr. 
Jones,  says  he  has  not  seen  any  glanders ;  I  am  at  loss  how  to 
settle  the  matter  as  yet.  Dr.  Price  has  reported  his  cases  to  the 
health  officer,  but  the  latter  says  he  can  do  nothing,  for  the 
board  and  city  council  reluse  to  sustain  him ;  will  see  mayor ;  the 
popular  argument  is  that  sporadic  cases  of  glanders  are  with  us 
all  the  time  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  making  a  fuss  about  it 
unless  it  becomes  epidemic ;  we  hope  by  proper  evidence  to  main- 
tain our  ends." 


GLA^^^DERS  I^^^  WAREEN,  MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

July  14th,  John  McCullum,  of  Warren,  Marshall  County,  wrote 
the  secretary,  describing  the  symptoms  of  a  pair  of  mares  as 
follows: 

''Lumps  under  the  jaws,  one  has  two  and  appear  to  be  sore; 
animal  flinches  when  touched;  the  other  has  three  and  lumps 
not  sore;  both  have  discharges  at  the  nose;  matter  differs  in 
color,  white  one  day  and  again  an  ugly  yellow;  no  offensive  smell 
from  the  matter;  running  at  the  nose  for  six  months;  had  them 
only  two  weeks  when  this  symptom  began.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  the  party  from  whom  I  got  them  could  have  stopped 
the  discharge  for  that  length  of  time  ?  No  indications  of  disease 
on  body,  no  lumps,  except  those  described;  good  life,  and  appe- 
tite always  good.  A  neighbor  has  a  horse  which  worked  with 
my  mares  two  or  three  days  this  spring;  it  has  a  large  lump  on 
jaw,  sore  and  healed;  broke  and  discharged  three  weeks  ago  and 
re-swelling,  and  looks  like  its  going  to  break  again;  runs  at 
nostril  on  same  side  as  lump;  leg  on  same  side  swollen;  broke 
and  running  matter;  had  him  bled;  blood  thin  and  corrupt;  much 
better  since;  two  small  lumps  on  belley." 

July  17th,  secretary  replied: 

''Because  glanders  have  been  in  your  county,  there  is  reavson 
to  suspect  your  mares.  Isolate  them  from  all  well  horses;  work 
them  as  usual,  giving  them  good  care  and  avoid  overheating; 
wetting  their  hay  and  feed,  give  them  sulphur  now  and  then; 
keep  their  noses  clean  and  sores  dressed  until  well  or  till  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  ^STotify  local  board  and  watch  other  horses  as 
welL" 
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GLAJ^DERS  m  LAVOOTA,  SHERBURNE  COUOTY. 

Under  date  July  15,  1884,  A.  C.  McCnllum,  town  clerk  of 
Lavonia,  by  order  of  local  board  of  health,  writes: 

''I  write  to  ask  you  to  send  copies  of  the  regulations  for  the 
suppression  of  glanders,  etc.;  part  of  this  town  has  been  put 
under  quarantine  regulations  on  account  of  ''nasal  gleet/' 
though  some  who  have  complained  have  insisted  that  it  is  glan- 
ders in  the  first  stage,  and  the  board  would  like  to  have  your 
instructions  and  advice  as  to  how  to  act  promptly.  Is  the  ''nasal 
gleet"  contagious  or  not,  and  will  it  end  in  glanders  as  some 
insist  it  will?  We  have  acted  for  the  best;  some  insist  the  board 
is  liable  personally  for  what  has  been  done.  A  rcDly  to  queries 
and  other  suggestions  which  you  deem  proper  will  be  gladly 
received." 

July  28th,  secretary  answered: 

"Your  letter  should  have  been  answered  sooner,  except  lor 
the  delay  of  the  printer  in  furnishing  our  circular  letter  and 
instructions,  and  forms  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  ^^^asal  gleet  is  only  too  often  a  blind  for  glanders. 
Quarantine  all  such  cases  until  sure,  and  when  sure  of  glanders, 
kill  the  animal  according  to  law  (chap.  132  Laws  1883)  for 
infectious  diseases.    Will  send  circular  letter  in  a  few  days." 


GLANDERS  IN  WORTHINGTON  AND  ARGYLE,  MAR- 
SHALL COTNTY. 

July  28,  1884,  Wm.  L.  Sargent  writes  from  Crookston,  that  he 
has  examined  a  horse  in  town  of  Argyle  and  one  in  Worthing- 
ton,  Marshall  County,  and  three  in  Farley,  Polk  County,  and 
find  them  suffering  from  glanders,  and  has  notified  the  local 
boards  of  heolth  of  the  same. 

Secretary  replied  acknowleding  and  thanking  him  for  the 
notice,  and  notified  the  local  boards  as  requested. 
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NOTICE  TO  DESTROY  ANIMALS  HAVING  FARCY  OR 

GLANDERS. 

 188... 

To  

You  are  hereby  notified  that  there  is  now  on  your  premises 
the  animal...  specified  below,  suffering  from  glanders  or  farcy, 
which  disease  is  communicable  to  man,  and  is  therefore  a  nuis- 
ance and  cause  of  sickness.  You  are  therefore  hereby  ordered, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  service  of  this  notice,  to  dispose 
of  said  animal...,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this 
board  relating  thereto  (hereto  attached),  and  to  disinfect  the 
place  and  things  occupied  and  used  by  said  animal...,  before 
permitting  their  occupancy  or  use  by  other  animals.  Said  dis- 
infection to  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this  board 
(hereto  attached). 

The  animal...  referred  to  


By  order  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  

 Health  Officer. 


REGULATIONS  IN  CASE  OF  ANIMALS  AFFECTED  WITH 
GLANDERS  OR  FARCY. 

To  accompany  Form  No.  2,  State  Board  of  Health,  Infectious 
Diseases  of  Animals. 

Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health; 

Issued  by  Local  Board  of  Health  of  

Glanders  and  Farcy  are  diffused,  1st,  by  actual  contact  of  the 
diseased  with  healthy  animals.  2d,  through  the  agency  of  things 
carrying  the  poison. 

The  disease  is  most  likely  to  appear  in  large  establishments  or 
stables,  and  the  poison  seems  to  cling  very  tenaciously  to  places 
and  things  where  it  has  once  obtained  a  lodgment.  Apparently 
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healtliy  horses  may  carry  the  disease,  so  iu  time  of  the  known 
existence  of  the  disease  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  by 
horse  owners. 

Once  well  established,  the  disease,  in  any  form,  is  incurable, 
and  the  animal,  no  matter  what  the  apparent  improvement,  can 
infect  other  horses  and  men  probably  as  long  as  it  lives. 

In  all  cases  when  the  disease  is  unquestionably  present,  the 
fact  will  be  established  by  competent  evidence,  satisfactoiy 
alike  to  the  owner,  keeper  and  health  officer;  and  this  done,  the 
horse  must  be  immediately  shot,  and  the  carcass,  after  slash- 
ing the  hide,  is  to  be  buried  at  least  six  feet  deep,  cov- 
ered WITH  QUICKLIME  AND  WELL  PACKED  EARTH.      No  Sale 

to  rendering  establishments  shall  be  permitted,  as  handling  such 
carcasses  is  a  cause  of  Glanders  to  the  workmen,  and  of  danger 
to  other  stock. 

The  infected  animal  disposed  of,  the  next  step  is  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  stable  and  the  articles  used  by  it. 

Eemove  and  burn  all  litter,  hay  and  articles  not  to  be  retained. 
This  done,  close  the  stable  as  tightly  as  possible,  nailing  up  all 
holes,  etc.  Set  in  each  stall  a  washtub  quarter  full  of  boiling 
water.  On  a  stone  or  brick  in  this  water  set  an  iron  skillet  or 
old  pan  containing  live  coals.  On  them  put  a  pound  of  roll 
sulphur,  broken  into  small  lumps.  Go  out  and  shut  the  door. 
After  six  hours  open  up  and  ventilate  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  scrub  all  the  Avoodwork  with  hot 
and  strong  soapsuds.  Everything  which  it  is  thought  best  to  pre- 
serve should  be  hung  up  in  the  stalls  before  and  during  the  sul- 
phur fumigation,  and  after  exposure  to  air  and  sun,  be  washed 
with  soapsuds.  After  washing  the  stable  and  drying  by  free  ven- 
tilation, whitewash  with  fresh  and  caustic  whitewash,  and  scat- 
ter quicklime  on  the  floors  and  in  the  feed  boxes.  At  least  a 
week  of  free  ventilation  after  the  above  things  are  done  should 
be  required  before  occupancy  by  other  animals. 

Temporary  structures,  straw  barns  and  the  like  are  better 
burned,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ordinary  horse  furniture,  halters, 
blankets,  &c.  Both  the  slaughter  of  the  infected  animals,  their 
burial  and  the  disinfection  of  places  and  things  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  health  officer. 

By  order  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  


Dated 


....Health  Officer. 
188... 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  SURGEOX  IN  CASE  OF  GLA^^^DEES 

OR  FARCY. 

 188.... 

To  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  symptoms  and 
history  of  glanders  or  farcy,  and  that  I  have  examined  

belonging  to  or  on  the  premises  of  

and  it  is  my  professional  opinion  that  the  animal   above  re- 
ferred to   suffering  from  glanders  or  farcy,  and  that  

connot  recover,  and  liable  to  give  the  disease  to 

other  animals,  and  to  man. 

Signed.  M.  D.,  or  V.  S. 


NOTICE  TO  QUARANTINE  ANIMALS  SUSPECTED  TO 
HAVE  FARCY  OR  GLANDERS. 

 188.. 

To  

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  local  board  of  health  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now  upon  your  premises,  the 
animal.,  specified  below,  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as 
glanders  or  farcy,  a  disease  communicable  to  man,  and  there- 
fore both  a  nuisance  and  cause  of  sickness.  You  are  therefore 
ordered  to  quarantine  said  animal.,  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  board  (hereto  attached),  until  such  time  as  this 
board  shall  declare  said  animal.,  to  be  free  from  said  disease. 

The  animal.,  referred  to  


By  order  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  the  

of  

 Health  Officer. 
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QUARANTINE    REGULATIONS    FOR    ANIMALS  SUS- 
PECTED TO  HAVE  GLANDERS  OR  FARCY. 

Issued  by  the  local  board  of  health  of  

Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota. 
To  accompany  service  of  notice  to  quarantine  (Form  No.  1, 
Infectious  Diseases  of  Animals). 

(General  Laws,  1868,  chapter  59,  section  1,  as  amended  by  General  Laws, 
1879,  chapter  46). 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  being  the  owner  of  any  horse  or  other  animal,  or  hav- 
ing the  same  in  his  care  or  under  his  control,  having  the  disease  known  as  the 
"glanders,"  who  shall  knowingly  permit  such  animal  to  run  at  large  or  be 
driven  upon  any  of  the  highways  of  this  State,  or  shall  sell  or  in  any  manner 
dispose  of  the  same  to  any  other  person  ;  or  any  hotel  keeper  or  keeper  of  any 
public  barn  who  shall  knowingly  permit  any  horse  or  other  animal  having  such 
disease  to  be  stabled  in  such  public  barn,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  up- 
on conviction  before  any  J ustice  of  the  Peace  of  any  such  oflfense^shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  ninety  (90) 
days,  or  less  than  ten  (10)  days. 

The  board  of  health  will  strictly  enforce  the  above  law  as  also 
the  provisions  of  section  30,  chapter  132,  Laws  1884,  providing 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  regulations  of  boards  of  health. 

All  persons  owning  or  having  care  or  responsibility  for  animals 
suspected  of  having  glanders,  or  known  to  have  the  disease,  will 
observe  the  following  regulations: 

I.  To  report  to  the  health  officer  either  in  person  or  by  postal 
card,  the  existence  of  such  cases,  giving  name  and  residence  of 
the  owner  or  keeper,  and  the  number,  kind,  and  locality  of  the 
animal. 

II.  Until  visited  by  the  health  officer  or  his  appointed  agent, 
separate  the  animal  from  all  association  with  other  animals,  using 
separate  utensils  (pails,  etc.),  and  if  possible,  keeping  in  separ- 
ate enclosures  or  buildings. 

III.  After  examination  and  receipt  of  notice  to  quarantine, 
follow  strictly  the  instructions  served,  and  maintain  entire  isola- 
tion of  the  suspected  animal  or  animals,  until  the  quarantine  is 
raised  by  the  local  board  of  health  or  health  officer. 

IV.  No  suspected  horse  or  mule  to  be  with  or  near  healthy 
animals  during  quarantine. 

V.  No  horse  or  mule  to  be  sold  during  quarantine  without 
the  permission  of  the  health  officer  and  notice  to  buyer  by  seller 
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of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  surrender  to  buyer  of  this  notice. 

VI.  The  health  officer  or  competent  person  appointed  by  him 
will  visit  animals  in  quarantine  at  least  once  a  week  until  it  is 
raised. 

Owners  or  keepers  of  horses  will  confer  a  favor  and  add  to  the 
safety  of  their  own  stock  by  notifying  the  health  officer  as  above 
of  any  suspected  animals  in  their  neighborhood,  giving  full 
details  as  to  name  and  location,  and  giving  also  their  own  name 
and  address. 

Afber  the  raising  of  quarantine  it  is  always  a  matter  of  safety 
to  wash  thoroughly,  with  hot  soap  suds,  all  utensils  and  boxes 
and  walls  of  stalls  occupied  by  the  suspected  animals.  Burn  old 
straw  and  hay  and  then  ventilate  thoroughly  for  a  week  before 
using  for  healthy  animals. 


By  order  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  

 Health  Officer. 

Dated  at  188.. 


DISEASES  OP  CATTLE 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  BETWEEN 

JANUARY  1,  1883,  AND  JULY  31,  1884. 
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DISEASES  OF  CATTLE  IN  BUTTERFIELD,  WATONWAN 

COUNTY. 

Under  date  of  March  12,  1884,  Mr.  J.  D.  McBroom,  of  Butter- 
field,  Watonwan  County,  Minnesota,  reports  to  the  governor: 
^'In  a  small  herd  in  my  stable  on  the  Butterfield  farm,  a  portion 
of  the  cattle  appear  affected  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  investiga- 
tion. A  three -year -old  heifer,  which  came  in  nicely  a  week  ago^ 
is  coughing  badly.  Have  said  nothing  to  my  neighbors  on 
account  of  their  dread  of  pleuro  pneumonia.  Please  communi- 
cate to  the  proper  officer  who  can  advise  me  what  to  do,  if  he  do 
not  visit  me." 

March  14th,  governor  enclosed  the  above  to  secretary,  request- 
ing him  to  go  or  write  immediately  to  Mr.  McBroom,  and  advise 
him  in  the  matter. 

March  15th,  secretary  wrote  Mr.  McBroom:  '^T  send  you  a 
report  of  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  marked  the  places 
which  give  the  information  you  require.  With  treatment  for 
cure  this  board  have  nothing  to  do,  but  only  with  cattle  hav- 
ing diseases  dangerous  to  man.  You  will  find  directions  for  the 
care  of  suspected  cases,  which  you  will  do  well  to  follow  until 
sure  your  cattle  do  riot  have  pleuro-pneumonia.  See  also  descrip- 
tion of  rinderpest.  Take  a  special  care  of  the  suspected  stable 
and  its  contents.    Bettei'  treat  it  as  a  hospital  till  sure. ' ' 

Under  date  March  20,  1884,  Mr.  McBroom  writes: 

''Special  report  received;  affords  very  valuable  aid:  find  no 
similarity  of  symptoms;  have  isolated  the  affected  one  and  am 
watching  development;  thanks  for  kindness  and  promptness." 

March  15,  secretary  wrote  to  secretary  of  Iowa  Board  of  Health, 
asking  if  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  among  cattle  of  Iowa,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  check  it. 

March  17,  secretary  of  Iowa  board  replied: 

''No,  nor  never  has."  ' 

Same  date  (March  15),  secretary  of  this  board  wrote  to  secre- 
tary of  Illinois  Board  of  Health  for  information,  who  sent  coj^ies 
of  laws,  etc.,  and  stated: 

"  State  veterinarian  not  of  our  board;  duties  defined  in  the 
acts  sent;  he,  or  deputy,  inspect  cattle  at  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  when  suspected;  when  necessary,  agencies  and  autho- 
rities of  this  board  either  aid  him  or  take  entire  control  and  em- 
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ploy  him  and  his  agents.  Illustrations  are  given  in  the  letter  to 
French  consul  at  Chicago.  ^NTo  contagious  foot  or  mouth  disease 
in  Illinois;  the  cases  which  occasioned  the  recent  reports  and 
excitement  seem  a  form  of  ''paronychia  interdigitalis,"  similar 
in  some  respects  to  foot  rot  in  sheep,  but  lacking  contagious 
(character  thus  far." 

March  15,  secretary  of  this  board  Avrote  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture requesting  their  latest  publications  respecting  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  of  cattle. 

March  13,  secretary  wrote  Dr.  Hand,  of  St.  Paul,  in  consulta- 
tion for  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

March  16,  1884,  secretary  wrote  governor: 

''I  iind  there  will  be  a  gathering  of  men  — State  Board  and 
others — in  the  latter  part  of  this  week  in  a  sanitary  council  of 
Mississippi  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  one  of  whom  will  probably  be 
the  government  veterinary  surgeon,  now  in  Kansas.  Can  get 
the  facts  in  regard  to  cattle  troubles  better  there  than  elsewhere 
in  a  short  time.  Can  stop  in  Chicago  going  or  coming.  If  you 
approve  send  an  order  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  danger 
to  the  State  of  any  or  all  these  diseases.  Include  in  the  instruc- 
tion permission  to  visit  Chicago  for  the  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion." 

March  18,  1884,  governor  issued  following  order  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

"In  view  of  existence  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  cattle 
in  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  and  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  contagion  to  the  cattle  of  our  own  State,  I  de- 
sire that  you  take  steps  at  once  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  diseases  referred  to  and  the  possible  danger  of  their  spread  to 
the  herds  of  Minnesota.  If  you  deem  it  necessary  you  are  auth- 
orized to  visit  other  States  in  the  prosecution  of  your  investiga 
tion,  and  also  to  appoint  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  aid 
you  in  your  labors.  Please  report  to  me  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  such  information  and  suggestions  as  you  deem  important 
in  the  matter." 

Before  going  as  above  directed,  the  secretary  wrote  the  Gov- 
ernor: 

I  respectfully  advise  that  if  you  issue  a  proclamation,  it  be 
to  notify  ownere  of  stock  that  this  board,  under  your  care,  will 
have  charge  of  preventive  measures,  and  to  request  and  urge 
upon  them  that  if  any  suspicious  diseases  occur  in  their  herds, 
they  quarantine  them  carefully  until  they  have  notified  me  and 
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the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  may  be  ascertained.  I  will  prepare 
a  brief  description  of  each  disease  now  existing  in  herds  west 
and  south  of  us,  likely  to  be  spread  by  ti'avel  or  intercourse,  and 
if  you  deem  it  advisable  it  can  be  printed  for  widespread  distri- 
bution through  the  State;  we  will  secure  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent veterinary  surgeon.  If,  in  addition,  the  railroads  will  tell 
us  — 

First  — Where  on  their  lines  pleuro-pneunionia  or  foot  and 
mouth  disease  exist,  and  the  regulations  of  the  acceptance  as 
freight  of  stock  from  such  herds  1 

Second  —  Where  cattle  in  infected  localities  away  from  the 
railroads  come  from,-  the  distance  traveled  before  reaching  the 
railroad  and  the  rules  for  their  inspection  before  laid  on  the  cars? 

Third  —  The  inspection  en  route,  especially  in  Minnesota? 

Fourth  — Where  are  the  feeding  or  other  places  in  the  State, 
where  cattle  going  through  the  State  might  come  in  contact  with 
domestic  cattle  ? 

Fifth— Are  cattle  going  through  unloaded  in  this  State? 
where;  and  the  regulations  enforced? 

6th.  What  is  done  with  cattle  dying  en  route.  [FtiU  details 
here.] 

7th.  Will  the  railroads  keep  us  informed  of  suspected  cattle 
going  through,  and  co-operate  in  measures  of  precaution? 

8th.  What  steps  are  taken  to  keep  through  cattle  cars" 
clean,  and  are  they  cleaned  and  disinfected  anywhere  in  our 
State? 

9th.  Are  vsuch  cars  ever  used  to  transport  our  domestic  cattle? 
If  so,  here  is  a  ve7y  real  danger,  as  you  can  readily  see,  and  it 
should  be  looked  into  carefully. 

10th.  Is  there  any  importation  of  western  cattle  into  the  State 
for  slaughter  or  other  use?  If  so,  whence  and  where?  You  will 
know  best  how  to  find  out  about  this.    It  is  of  course  important. 

11th.  Do  any  cattle  come  into  the  State  on  foot  who  might 
bring  the  disease? 

We  must  look  the  ground  over  carefully  m  advance  of  possible 
invasion.  This  can  be  done  leisurely  and  carefully  now;  but  infor. 
mation  from  the  railroads  and  from  leading  stock  d^^alers  in  the 
State  can  be  gotten  immediately." 

Secretary  left  for  Memphis  on  evening  of  17th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  reports  of  contagious  disease 
among  cattle  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  to  the  south  or 
west  of  Minnesota. 
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On  his  retiini,  he  reported  to  the  governor:  ''The  fact  is  that 
neither  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  or  Illinois,  or  in  any  Terri- 
tory, has  there  been  a  case  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  this  winter. 
This  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  competent  to  judge  in  the 
matter.  The  disease  actually  present  in  the  suspected  herds  is 
one  of  the  hoof  exclusively,  not  contagious  or  difficult  of  treat- 
ment if  taken  in  time. 

It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  animals, 
due  to  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  their  owners.  Another  dis- 
ease, reported  in  one  or  two  places,  is  called,  vulgarly,  ''Big 
Head;"  its  pathology  I  did  not  learn,  but  it  is  not  contagious, 
and  is  due  to  local  causes.  I  have  the  promise  of  all  the  official 
formal  reports  as  soon  as  rendered,  and  have  an  agreement  be- 
tween executive  officers  of  boards  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  our  own,  whereby  we  are  to  be  kept  mutually  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  infectious  diseases,  or  suspected  dis- 
(iases,  in  cattle,  and  a  plan  for  concerted  action,  if  need  be,  can 
now  be  easily  arranged.  Gre^  t  injury  to  the  trade  in  cattle,  and 
mutual  distrust  between  farmers,  dealers,  veterinary  surgeons, 
health  officers,  etc.,  has  resulted  from  the  inexcusably  tedious 
interval  permitted  to  elapse  between  the  first  unfavorable 
symptoms  and  the  careful  investigations  which  have  resulted  in 
the  denial  of  the  infectious  character  of  the  existing  disease;  the 
present  fear  is  hasty  and  injudicious  legislation  in  states  whose 
legislatures  are  now  in  session,  and  that  it  may  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  one  class,  the  great  cattle  raisers  in  Kansas.  I  think 
we  cannot  escape  a  careful  preparation  for  possible  danger.  I 
respectfully  refer  to  my  former  letter  for  the  account  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  frank,  fall  and  clear 
statement  of  what  we  want,  and  a  request,  for  their  co-operation, 
to  railroads;  I  met  Mr.  Dodge,  of  St.  Paul  &  Duluth,  Sunday, 
and  he  said  that  was  just  what  the  railroads  would  prefer,  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  hearty  co-operation.  If  you  will 
have  the  inquiries  made,  which  I  suggested  in  my  last  letter,  the 
answers  from  the  railroads  will  give  us  a  solid  basis  for  a  plan  to 
be  proposed  to  them  for  co-operation.  The  example  of  Kansas, 
with  the  result  of  a  panic  among  the  ranchmen,  dealers  and 
market  men,  an  expensive  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  etc., 
makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  we  be  forehanded  and 
thoroughly  prepared:  1.  To  prevent  cattle  plagues;  2.  If  any 
come,  to  deal  promptly  with  them.  To  do  either  successfully  we 
must  be  ready." 

C.  ^T.  H. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE  ITsT  SHERBURNE,  MARTIN  CO. 

Under  date  July  5tli,  Dr.  Hand,  president  state  board,  in- 
forms secretary  that  on  that  date  (July  5th),  Mr.  Erick  Olson,  of 
Sherburne,  Martin  County,  Minnesota,  had  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  assistance  in  the  matter  of  a  disease  among  the  cattle  of 
his  locality.  Governor  referred  Mr.  Olsen  to  secretary  with  a 
letter  asking  that  our  board  take  such  steps  as  might  be  required. 
The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Olsen. 

''Out  of  a  herd  of  one  hundred  cattle,  steers,  cows  and  calves, 
feeding  on  a  rolling  prairie,  ten  have  died  since  Tuesday  (July 
1st),  and  a  calf  found  dead  on  the  prairie  ten  days  ago  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  of  the  same  disease.  Cattle  have  all  appeare4 
in  good  health  until  within  two  to  four  hours  before  death." 

Dr.  Hand  continues: 

"This  sickness  has  caused  much  excitement  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  send  Richard  Price,  V.  S.,  of  this  city;  back  with  Mr.  Ol- 
sen at  once  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  strange  mortality  and 
advise  him  what  to  do.  He  left  on  3:50  p.  m.  train  and  will  re- 
port immediately  on  his  return. ' ' 

July  9th,  Dr.  Price  reported  to  secretary: 

''The  disease  existing  on  Range  32  and  33,  Township  101,  Mar- 
tin County,  is  evidently  anthrax.  Up  to  date  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  microscopic  examination  of  blood,  water,  etc. 
I  will  send  you  some  of  each  for  your  i^ersonal  examination. 
Carcasses  were  putrid  and  I  fear  the  rods  of  bacilli  will  be  absent, 
but  suppose  the  spores  will  be  present  and  on  cultivation  will 
produce  the  former.  I  destroyed  the  carcasses  of  those  dead  from 
the  disease  by  burning  and  the  graves  were  sprinkled  with  lime 
after  the  bodies  were  exhumed  for  cremation. 


ADVICE  TO  LOCAL  BOARD. 

Fairmont,  Minnesota,  July  7,  1884. 

1.  Isolate  all  sick  and  suspected  during  period,  and  seven  days 
after,  symptoms  are  shown.  During  sickness  antiseptic  reme- 
dies must  be  administered. 

2.  Burn  thoroughly  the  carcases  of  any  that  die  from  disease. 

3.  Sprinkle  lime  all  over  the  ground  where  the  animal  hm 
been  while  sick. 
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4.  Destroy  by  fire  all  manure,  etc.,  from  sick  animals. 

5.  Do  not  allow  cattle  to  be  grazed  upon  the  low-lying  land 
near  the  slough  on  sec.  18,  range  3.3,  town  101. 

R.  Price,  V.  S. 

Under  date  of  July  7th,  Mr.  Olsen  wrote  to  the  Governor: 

''Dr.  Hand  sent  R.  Price,  veterinary  surgeon,  with  me  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  death  of  stock  in  Martin  County.  As 
the  carcasses  are  putrid  it  may  take  him  some  time  to  make  his 
official  report.  I  will  state  that  we  found  the  cause  of  the  eight 
cattle  Avhich  died  July  3d  and  4th,  to  have  been  a  calf  which  died 
on  the  22d  of  June,  the  matter  from  which  washed  into  the  lake 
from  which  the  cattle  were  drinking  which  died.  There  will  be 
some  expense  to  investigate  fully.  Please  inform  me  whether 
the  State  will  give  the  veterinary  surgeon  all  the  facilities 
needed,  and  how  far  the  county  and  town  board  are  justified  in 
paying  for  expenses  to  prevent  si:)read  of  disease." 

July  12th,  Dr.  Hand  replied: 
Just  returned  home  and  found  your  letters.  I  stopped  at 
Sherburne,  Martin  County,  to  inquire  about  that  cow  business; 
found  that  there  had  been  no  new  cases  since  the  day  that  Mr. 
Olsen  came  up  to  see  the  Governor.  The  citizens  seemed  much 
pleased  that  the  ' '  horse  doctor ' '  came  down  so  quick,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  explanation.  I  am  not,  however,  and 
intend  to  look  farther  into  the  matter.  I  directed  Dr.  Price  to 
send  you  a  sample  of  the  blood,  etc.;  has  he  done  so?" 

July  15th,  secretary  wrote  Erick  Olsen: 
Governor  Hubhard  has  this  afternoon  handed  me  your  letter 
to  him,  of  July  7th.  Dr.  Hand  wrote  me  also  Sunday,  July 
13th,  that  he  had  been  at  the  infected  farm  since  the  veterinary 
surgeon  was  there  and  that  no  new  outbreak  has  occurred.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  what  the  disease  was.  Town  boards  are 
bound  to  pay  the  expenses  of  preventing  local  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease. See  chap.  132,  sec.  28  and  29,  Laws  1883,  which  I  send 
you." 
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EEPOET  BY  DE.  EICHAED  PEICE  ON   CATTLE  DIS 
EASE  IN  MAETIK  COUNTY. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  RESIDENCE  OF  PARTIES  LOSING  CATTLE. 

EANGE  33. 

NORTH. 


E.  Oleson. 


P.  S.  John- 
son. 


C.  Zimmer. 


E.  Landin. 


A.  Colson. 


Calf.O  § 
I  V 


24 


A.  Linder. 


Alf.  Wen- 
berg. 


Andrew 
Wenberg. 


O.  F. 

Anderson. 


25 


35 


SOUTH. 

Note —The  mark  °  indicates  spots  where  cattle  died  on  July  3d  and  4th. 
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Alfred  Wenberg  bought  six  calves  from  Mr.  Wheeler  of  section 
6,  town  102,  range  33.  in  1876.  In  the  March  of  the  following 
year  (and  April)  he  lost  four,  then  one-year-old,  on  section  26, 
town  101,  range  33.    They  were  left  there  to  rot  and  not  buried. 

In  the  springs  of  the  years  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881  and  1882, 
Alf.  Wenberg  lost  one  or  two  yearlings  each  year.  The  carcasses 
were  either  buried  or  hogs  ate  them.  He,  however,  never  lost  a 
hog  or  saw  one  sick. 

In  the  March  of  1884  he  lost  a  poor  yearling.  The  hogs  ate  his 
carcass  but  none  took  sick.  The  above  cases  were  supposed  to 
be  ^'blackleg.'' 

The  symptoms  described  were  lameness,  emphysematous  swell- 
ings on  the  affected  limb,  under  the  skin,  imparting  a  crackling 
sensation  to  the  fingers  when  rubbed  over  the  hide;  paralysis, 
and  death. 

In  1876,  Andrew  Wenberg  lost  one  two-year-old  heifer.  She 
was  affected  principally  in  the  neck. 

In  1878  Hank  Hadley  lost  one  two  year-old-steer.  He  was 
buried  on  section  18,  town  101,  range  32,  where  no  stock  have 
since  been  pastured. 

In  1881  P.  G.  Johnson  lost  three  (  3)  yearlings  and  buried  them 
on  section  10,  on  high  ground. 

In  September,  1883,  August  Zimmer  lost  one  yearling  and  one 
calf.  They  were  dragged  on  to  the  prairie  on  section  22,  and  there 
eaten  by  hogs  and  dogs,  but  none  were  known  to  die  therefrom. 

In  1881  he  lost  one  two-year-old  in  February.  He  dragged 
the  ciircass  out  and  it  was  eaten  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  he  lost  twenty  or  thirty  hogs.  They  be- 
gan to  scour  and  died  inside  of  an  hour.  They  were  fed  corn 
and  swill. 

J ohn  Mathew  lost  hogs  and  cattle  in  1882  and  1884.  These  were 
buried  where  they  died. 

In  February,  1884,  O.  F.  Anderson  lost  one. 

In  1882  A.  Linder  lost  four  yearlings  and  has  lost  more  or  less 
ever  since  1875. 

In  October,  1876,  Carl  Zimmer  lost  eight  head,  one  five  and 
one  three -year-old  cows,  three  yearlings  and  two  calves.  The 
lake  was  frozen  over  and  they  may  not  have  had  sufficient  water. 

RECENT  OUTBREAK. 

A  calf  died  first  in  a  ravine  among  the  long  grass,  where  the 
water  after  a  shower  would  flow  into  the  lake  (or  slough).  She 
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lay  only  ten  rods  from  it  and  the  cattle  would  drink  at  the 
point  of  the  lake  where  the  ravine  empties  into  it.    The  calf  was 
eaten  up  and  decomposed  so  that  only  the  skin  and  a  few  bones 
and  some  manure  were  left  on  July  7,  1884. 
She  was  supposed  to  die  June  22,  1884. 

A  two-year-old  heifer  was  taken  sick  on  June  26th.  The 
symptoms  noticed  were  simply  a  sudden  attack  of  stiffness  in 
the  legs,  weakness,  paralysis;  skin  imparting  a  crackling  sensa- 
tion under  the  fingei-s.  They  gave  saltpetre,  sulphur  and  gun- 
powder. She  remained  down  for  three  days,  then  got  up  and 
commenced  feeding.  On  July  7th  she  was  still  stiff  and  dull, 
though  feeding.  Blood  apparently  healthy,  coagulating  very 
readily. 

Was  very  hot,  wet  and  sultry  on  and  for  some  days  previous 
to  July  3,  1884:  On  this  day  three  died,  two  of  Hadley's  and 
one  of  Stone's;  were  dead  four  hours  after  first  being  noticed 
sick.  Five  died  on  July  4th.  Four  were  dead  by  noon.  At 
6:30  A.  M  they  were  watered  at  slough  at  the  point  where  the 
ravine  empties  into  it.  At  8  A.  M.  one,  a  five-year-old  cow, 
died.  At  12  noon  a  three-year-old  steer  died;  was  noticed  stiff, 
uneasy,  getting  up  and  down,  looking  round  at  his  sides,  and  in 
great  pain.  It  finally  stretched  out  and  died.  Muscular  tre- 
mors were  also  noticed  previous  to  death.  They  opened  the 
animal,  Mr.  Eric  Oleson  performing  thej^o.s^  mortem  principally, 
but  nothing  beyond  a  congested  appearance  of  the  spleen  and 
emphysema  beneath  the  skin,  was  noticed.  The  blood,  however, 
was  dark  and  fluid. 

Synopsis  of  cases  that  died  July  4th  : 

One  cow  five  years  old. 

One  cow  three  years  old. 

One  yearling. 

One  cow  five  years  old. 

One  steer  three  years  old. 

The  last  but  one,  the  five-year-old  cow,  died  at  8:30  A.  m.,  but 
did  not  water  at  slough,  and  was  apparently  in  good  health  at 
7  a.  m.,  and  pucking  the  other  cows.  She  took  sick  at  8  a.  m. 
and  died  inside  of  an  hour. 

A  five-year-old  ox  was  taken  stiff  in  fore  legs  at  noon,  but  at 
6  p.  M.  was  eating.    Was  still  stiff  on  July  7th. 

One  six-year-old  cow  was  taken  stiff  at  8  p.  m.  In  milking 
her  they  noticed  the  secretion  yellowish.  They  cut  her  tail  and 
let  her  bleed  freely.    She  recovered. 
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One  two-year-old  heifer  was  slightly  affected ;  was  not  so  fat 
as  the  others.  She  was  first  noticed  stiff  at  10  A.  m.  On  July 
7th  she  was  feeding  but  still  stiff. 

With  one  exception  all  the  cattle  that  died  or  were  affected 
drank  at  the  very  point  of  the  lake  where  the  ravine  empties 
into  it.    In  this  ravine  the  calf  died  June  22d. 

The  cow  that  did  not  drink  there  may,  however,  have  eaten  in 
the  ravine  and  there  picked  up  the  poisonous  matter.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  heavy  rains  occurred  after  June  22d,  which 
was  no  doubt  sufficient  to  wash  the  decomposed  material  from 
the  calf  into  the  slough,  and  the  weather  being  particularly  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  bacilli  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  outbreaks  on  July  3d  and  4th. 

All  these  cattle  are  herded  by  one  boy,  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do. 

I  have  made  a  Juirried  examination  of  the  blood  and  am  cour 
vinced  that  the  disease  is  anthrax  as  I  noticed  numerous  bacilli 
and  spores  which  correspond  to  those  I  have  previously  seen  in 
anthrax  blood. 

The  remedies  I  suggested  were  preventative,  ^s'^ot  to  herd  near 
the  slough  nor  on  land  where  the  cattle  were  buried,  and  more 
especially  not  to  water  at  the  slough  which  is  on  section  thirteen. 

Pasteur  has  discovered  bacilli  anthracis  in  worms  taken  from 
mould  over  graves  of  cattle  buried  twelve  years  previously —  also 
in  the  mould. 

All  the  carcasses  of  those  that  died  on  July  3d  and  4th  were 
exhumed  and  burned,  and  the  graves  sprinkled  with  lime.  Isola- 
tion of  the  sick  was  recommended. 

Since  my  visit  I  have  not  heard  of  any  fresh  outbreak  and 
trust  there  will  be  none.  Should  they  follow  out  my  instructions 
I  have  little  fear  of  such. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Price,  V.  S. 

Note  by  Secretary.— The  following  extract  denies  Pa8teur^s 
statement. — H. 

''Pasteur's  statement  that  in  animals  dead  of  anthrax  and 
buried,  the  bacilli  form  spores,  that  these  spores  are  taken  up  by 
earth  worms  and  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  they 
are  deposited  by  their  castings,  and  thus  are  capable  of  infecting 
animals  grazing  or  sojourning  on  this  soil,  is  not  sustained  by  my 
observation.    And  further,  Koch  has  proved,*  by  direct  experi- 
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ment,  that  spores  of  anthrax  bacilli,  when  mixed  with  earth  in 
which  worms  are  present,  are  not  taken  up  by  these  creatures.'^ 
—  E.  Klein,  Micro-organisms  in  Disease,  p.  114;  and  in  appen- 
dix to  Medical  Officer's  Report  Local  Government  Board,  L.  B. 

July  30,  1884,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Hand,  president  of  State 
Board  of  Health: 

^'Studying  the  above  report  and  letter,  I  was  unable  to  see  any 
order  in  the  evidence  and  had  one  of  my  students  spend  a  few 
hours  getting  it  into  shape  in  the  form  of  a  table,  which  I  attach. 
A  review  of  the  table  shows  no  demonstrated,  or  even  probable, 
connection  between  the  purchase  or  death  of  the  cattle  and  any 
specific  disease  common  to  all  of  them,  e.  g. 

''No.  IV.  of  the  Table  — Alf.  Wenberg.  No  evidence  that 
cattle  bought  in  1876  were  sick.  No  evidence,  if  they  were, 
that  the  period  of  incubation  was  so  many  months.  (Fleming 
says  the  longest  period  known  is  twelve  days).  His  cattle  all 
died  in  the  spring,  and  so  far  as  the  symptoms  are  described, 
correspond  with  the  disetise  very  common  when  ill-fed  and  badly- 
cared  for  cattle  get  first  to  abundant  and  rich  grass. 

''No.  III.  of  Table  — A.  Linden— the  next  greatest  sufferer. 
No  data  at  all;  'more  or  less,'  'one  or  more.'  No  cause  specified 
and  no  symptoms. 

"No.  VIL  of  Table— August  Zimmer.  No  details,  except  the 
important  one  that  hogs  and  dogs  gorging  on  the  carcass  were 
not  affected,  for  if  the  disease  was  anthrax,  they  would  have  been. 
(Fleming  gives  abundant  evidence  of  this. ) 

"JohnMathew,  No.  IX.,  only  countei'  indicates  anthrax  so 
far  as  the  vague  statement  goes. 

"  Taken  altogether  the  evidence  is  nothing  up  to  1884,  and 
then,  if  it  indicates  anthrax  at  all,  it  is  what  Fleming  calls 
sporadic,  and  declares  to  be  local  and  little  likely  to  spread. 

"But  compared  with  American  experience  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  it  appeal's  to  have  been  a  sporadic  disease,  due  rather 
to  insufficient  winter  care  and  too  sudden  change  to  grass. 

"The  July  outbreak  of  sickness  is  still  less  clearly  defined. 
No  history  or  ownership  is  assigned  to  the  calf,  the  most  essen- 
tial 'fact'  in  the  statement.  The  poison  of  anthrax  is  a  fixed 
contagion  like  that  of  small  pox.  It  is  communicable  by  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  spontaneous  in  the  cattle  and  pig. 
(Fleming.)  'Recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not 
diffusable  in  i<7«/er.'  (Fleming.) 
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There  are  none  of  the  usual  facts  of  anthrax,  epidemic  or 
sporadic,  in  the  history  given.  ]^or  is  the  fact  which  you  and  Dr. 
Price  observed,  that  no  new  cases  happened,  favorable  to  the  theory 
of  anthrax,  because  the  exposure  in  June  and  July,  1884,  must 
have  been  very  considerable  before  the  doctor  saw  the  cattle. 
The  period  of  incubation  or  anthrax  is  very  short  and  consecu- 
tive outbreaks  increase  in  severity  in  the  epidemic  form.  (Flem- 
ing.) 

Note  by  Secretary.— If  the  calf  had  anthrax  and  gave  it  to 
other  cattle,  was  it  not,  as  described  in  following  extract  from 
Klein,  even  more  than  by  drinking  the  water,  and  why  did  not 
the  entire  herd  suffer  ? 

If  cattle  die  of  anthrax  in  a  field,  the  effusions  of  such  ani- 
mals always  contain  numbers  of  the  bacilli,  and  these  will  be 
able  to  grow  indefinitely  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  there  being 
always  present  a  large  amount  of  suitable  nourishing  material, 
like  vegetable  and  animal  decaying  matter,  and  as  free  access  of 
air  is  always  insured,  they  will  eventually  form  spores.  Such 
soils,  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  spores,  will  remain  a  per^ 
manent  source  of  infection  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  sojourning  on 
them.    (Koch.)"— Klein. 

The  extracts  given  justify  the  doctor's  precautions,  and  illus- 
trate the  difiaculties  to  be  met  in  controlling  the  disease.  H. 

There  could  not  have  been  much  of  the  carcass  to  wash  into 
the  lake,  if  it  was  served  as  the  others  were,  ^  eaten  by  hogs  and 
dogs.' 

"After  Dr.  Hand's  visit  he  reported  no  more  sickness  since 
Dr.  Price's  visit,  and  no  more  cases  have  been  reported." 
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Name  of  Loser  of 
Stock. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

I. — Andrew  Wenberg.... 

1  '2-yr.-old  heifer,  af- 
fected principally  in 
neck  ;  2  miles  from 
C.  Zimmer. 

Oct.,  8  hd.  1  5-yr,  1 
3-yr,  3  yearlings  and 
2  calves.  Lake  fro- 
zen (?)  —  may  not 
have  had  enough 
water.  2  miles  from 
Andrew  Wenberg. 

More  or  less,  ly^  m. 
from  Andrew  and 
Alf.  Wenberg  ;  2  m. 
from  C.  Zimmer. 

More  or  less.  1% 
miles  from  Al£ 
Wenberg. 

One  or  more.  13^ 
miles  from  Alf. Wen- 
berg, 1  mile  from 
Hank  Hadley. 

More  or  less 

IV.— Alfred  Wenberg... 

Bought  6  calves  of 
John  Wheeler,  who 
lived  about  11  miles 
from  Alf.  Wenberg. 

April  and  March  4 
yearlings;  rotted, 
not  buried.  34  i^^- 
from  And.  Wen- 
berg, 13^  m.  from 
A.  Linder,  2  m. 
from  C  Zimmer. 

Spring,  one  or  more 
yearlings.  Either 
buried  or  eaten  by 
hog.s.  None  of  them 
sick.  3  miles  from 
Hank  Hadley. 

Spring,!  or 
2  yearlings; 
either  bur- 
ied or  eaten 
by  hogs. 

T.---Hank  Hadley  

1  2-year-old  steer ; 
was  buried ;  no  cat- 
tle since  pastured 
where  buried.  Ab't 
3  miles  from  Alf. 
Wenberg,  1  mile 
from  A.  Linder. 

YI.— P.  G.  Johnson   



"VII. — August  Zimmer  , 

YIII.  0.  F.  Anderson.. 



 ____  

X.— John  Wheeler 

Sold  6  calves  to  Alf. 
Wenberg.  About  11 
m.  from  A.Wenberg 
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1880. 


More  or  less. 


Spring,  1  or  2 
yearlings,either 
buried  or  eaten 
by  hogs. 


1882. 


More  or  less.  Three 
miles  from  P.  G. 
Johnson,  13^  miles 
from  A.  Zimnier. 


Spring,  1  or  2  year- 
lings; either  buried 
or  eaten  by  hogs,  '.i 
miles  from  P.  G. 
Johnson,  one  mile 
from  A.  Zimmer. 


Four  yearlings. 


Spring,  one  or  two 
yearlings;  either 
buried  or  eaten 
by  hogs. 


1883. 


More  or  less.  One 
and  a  half  miles 
from  A.  Zimmer. 


1884. 


More  or  less. 


March,  1  poor  year- 
ling; eaten  by  hogs; 
none  sick;  supposed 
to  be  blackleg.  Refer 
to  Report,  p.  313. 


July  3,  two  cattle; 
died  four  hours  after 
being  noticed  sick. 


3  yearlings;  buried 
on  high  ground.  3 
miles  from  Alf  AVen- 
berg,  3  miles  from 
A.  Linder,  2  miles 
from  P.G.Johnson. 


February,  1  2-year- 
old;  eaten  by  hogs 
and  dogs.  \  mile 
from  Alf.  Wenberg, 
2  miles  from  P.  G. 
[Johnson,  13>^  miles 
from  A.  Linder. 


Sum.mer,  20  or  30 

hogs ;  scoured,  and 
died  within  one 
hour ;  fed  corn  and 
swill. 


September,  1  year- 
ling and  1  calf;  eat«n 
by  hogs  and  dogs. 
One  and  a  half  miles 
from  A.  Linder. 


Hogs  and  cattle;  bur- 
ied where  they  died. 
Residence  not  given. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  WATERVILLE,  LE  SUEUR 
COUNTY. 

Under  date,  July  7,  1882,  governor  inclosed  the  letters  of  L. 
Z.  Rogers,  of  Water ville,  respecting  an  outbreak  of  cattle  dis- 
ease there,  requesting  the  board  to  take  such  action  as  was  neces- 
sary in  the  matter.  In  tAvo  letters,  dated  July  5th,  Mr.  Rogers 
writes: 

''We  are  having  trouble  among  the  cattle  here  requiring  at- 
tention; seventeen  cattle  dead;  all  been  drinking  water  out  of 
lake  which  has  a  green  scum;  have  always  used  the  lake  water 
for  everything;  there  are  a  number  of  fishermen,  fishing  for  pay 
in  the  upper  lakes,  who  clean  the  fish,  throwing  the  heads,  offal, 
etc.,  into  the  lake,  killing  all  they  catch;  some  six  horses,  work- 
ing on  railroad,  are  sick,  man  in  attendance  believing  they  are 
sick  from  drinking  the  water;  horse  doctor  treated  six  horses  a.s 
poisoned,  thinks  they  all  will  get  well;  physicians  examined  a 
dead  cow  to-day  and  found  the  stomach  in  which  the  water  would 
rest  poisoned,  the  coating  slipping  off  easily;  Mr.  B.  is  losing  hogs 
to-day.  There  is  a  green  scum  on  the  lake,  floating  with  tliv 
wind;  it  has  always  been  there  in  the  summer,  and  never,  in 
twenty -five  seasons  I  knew  it,  has  it  caused  any  trouble;  we 
don't  know  if  dead  fishes,  low  water  (the  upper  lake  being  four 
or  five  feet  lower  than  the  upper,  the  dam  being  broken),  or  offal 
of  any  kind  caused  it;  my  own  cattle,  using  well  and  creek 
water,  are  all  right." 

Before  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Case 
had  telegraphed  the  secretary. 

July  10th,  secretary  telegraphed  Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter,  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture.  University  of  Minnesota,  requesting  him  to 
''visit  Waterville  and  see  Mr.  Case,  and  telegraph  secretary  if 
need  be." 

Prof.  Porter  did  so,  and  botanical  investigation  was  made  of 
the  plant  found  in  the  water,  under  Prof.  Porter's  direction,  of 
which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  appendix. 

Under  date  June  13, 1884,  L.  B.  Rogers,  Waterville,  telegraphed 
secretary: 

"Eight  cattle  dead  from  drinking  lake  water;  same  as  past  two 
years." 

June  14th,  secretary  telegraphed  in  reply: 
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^'Keep  cattle  from  drinking  the  water;  send  me  a  sample  with 
plant;  better  consult  veterinarian  as  to  treatment." 
June  13th,  Mr.  Eogers  wrote: 

'^To-day  eight  steers  were  found  dead  on  west  shore  of  our 
lake;  appear  to  have  been  dead  two  or  three  days;  I  write  you 
and  professor  of  agriculture  of  university;  this  is  the  third  year 
of  such  accidents  or  affects;  I  report  that  you  may  know  in 
time." 

June  14th,  secretary  wrote: 

^'Telegram  answered  and  letter  at  hand;  by  this  time  the  own 
ers  of  cattle  ought  to  have  learned  that  there  is  death  to  cattle 
in  that  water  at  this  time  of  year;  and  not  to  have  allowed  the 
cattle  to  use  the  water." 

June  16,  1884,  Mr.  Eogers  writes: 

''Your  dispatch  received*  bulletin  of  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  contains  a  paper  of  J.  C.  Arthur  on  the  nos- 
toc  family  of  plants;  speedy  death  ensues,  rendering  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  almost  a  superfluity;  Prof.  Hall,  of  State  Uni- 
versity, was  here  yesterday;  we  went  all  over  the  lakes,  and 
found  the  plants  mentioned  only  in  the  west  end;  the  wind 
has  blown  for  one  week  from  the  east;  I  found  last  night  a 
crowded  place,  the  plants  very  thick;  I  send  a  small  bottle  of 
them  taken  from  a  quart  of  water;  we  found  the  balance 
of  the  lake  clear  of  them.  Prof.  Hall  has  gone  home.  What,  in 
my  mind,  ought  to  be  done  is  this:  let  some  competent  man  come 
here  and  take  animals;  and  let  them  drink  and  see  what  the  re- 
sult is,  etc. ;  theories  are  good  if  correct,  and  experiments  in 
which  the  State  is  interested  should  be  made  correctly  and  leave 
no  chance  for  ambiguity.  These  plants  may  be  as  harmless  as 
flour;  when  they  die  they  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  water." 
Secretary  replied,  June  17th: 

''You  can  easily  test  the  poisonous  qualities  of  this  water  by 
giving  it  to  a  selected  animal;  filter  a  quantity,  or  better,  scoop 
up  a  quantity  and  mix  with  water  you  know  to  be  good  and  give 
it  to  animal  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  mixed  and 
drunk  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  water  in  which  it 
exists.  Have  sent  samples  to  Prof.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  made  the  original  investigation  but  did  not  discover 
them  harmful  to  cattle.  Perhaps  Prof.  Porter  will  assist  you 
experimenting. ' ' 

In  sending  a  further  bottle  of  the  stuff,  Mr.  Rogers  remarks: 
"The  strip  of  plants  is  ten  feet  wide  and  some  sixty  to  eighty 
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feet  long,  and  has  a  scum  over  it,  some  of  which  is  an  indigo 
blue." 

Secretary  wrote  (June  17th)  to  Prof.  Farlow,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: 

^'Eeferring  to  your  papers  on  algse  in  drinking  water  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, State  Board  of  Health  Eeport,  1879,  I  venture  to  send 
you  two  samples  of  same  variety  of  algse  which  for  three  yeare 
have  been  suspected  of  causing  the  death  of  the  cattle  drinking 
the  water.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
classification  and  any  information  (or  inference)  you  may  have 
as  to  their  influence  upon  health." 

July  2d,  Prof.  Farlow  replied: 

'^I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  two  samples  of  algse  which 
you  sent;  one  Avas  the  'Eivularia  Fluitans,'  referred  to  in  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  Minneapolis,  last  summer;  the  other  species  was  in 
very  siuall  quantity  and  somewhat  broken  up,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  '  Clatrocystis  Aeruginosa.' 

Both  forms  are  undoubtedly  members  of  the  'Nostoc'  family, 
and  would  be  injurious  when  swallowed  in  large  quantities, 
especially  when  partly  decayed.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  man  and  most  animals  decline  to  drink  the  water. 
Fishes  are,  however,  killed  by  these  algse,  and  if  dead  fish  are 
present  in  considerable  numbers  they  would  render  the  water 
unfit  for  drinking.  One  would  ask,  how  are  the  fish  in  the  lakes 
infected  by  these  alga?,  and  have  you  statistics  of  the  cattle  actu- 
ally killed  by  drinking  these  waters^  Some  other  members  of 
the  'Nostoc'  family  have  caused  trouble  this  spring  near  Bos- 
ton, and  I  shall  soon  print  a  note  on  the  subject.  The  most 
recent  paper  on  the  subject  is  one  of  Wm.  Philips  on  the  ^Break- 
ing of  the  Stropshire  Meres.'  It  was  published  in  a  local  paper 
in  England,  and  you  may  have  trouble  in  getting  it,  but  if  it  is 
important  to  your  purposes  I  can  lend  you  my  copy.  In  regard 
to  'E.  Fluitans'  I  would  say  that  Borvet,  of  Paris,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  development,  and  has  come  to  some  conclusions, 
which  he  has  communicated  in  a  letter,  but  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished." 

July  15th,  secretary  replied : 

''I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  prompt  and  valuable  reply  to 
my  inquiry  as  to  'Nostocs'  and  for  your  analysis  of  the  speci- 
mens sent  you  by  me.  Shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  paper 
you  refer  to ;  also  your  note  as  to  troubles  near  Boston.    We  are 
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chiefly  interested  to  know  if  this  vegetable  poisons  stock;  how 
they  do  it.  I  do  not  see  how  cattle  can  be  driven  to  drink  it 
except  by  thirst,  and  as  the  like  occurrence  happened  two  years 
ago  in  this  same  locality,  the  farmers  have  little  excuse." 


CATTLE  DISEASE  I^^  PIPE  STONE,  PIPE  STONE  COUNTY. 

Under  date  July  12,  1884,  Wm.  C.  Barber,  town  clerk  of  Pipe 
Stone,  Pipe  Stone  County,  writes: 

'^A  herd  of  cattle  near  here  have  a  spreading  disease,  and  I, 
as  member  of  town  board,  would  like  to  know  if  we  have  author- 
ity to  restrain  those  cattle  from  leaving  the  herd?" 

July  15th,  secretary  replied: 

'^If  you  have  good  cause  to  suspect  infectious  disease  you  have 
the  right  to  quarantine  till  sure  there  is  no  such  disease,  or  till 
it  has  disappeared.  This  particularly  of  diseases  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  or  injurious  to  men.  I  send  laws  and  specimen 
of  forms  and  circulars  on  glanders." 


CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  ADELAIDE,  BIG  STONE,  COUNTY. 

Under  date  July  26th,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Northrup,  of  Adelaide, 
Big  Stone  County,  writes  to  the  governor  for  advice  as  to  a  herd 
of  cattle  kept  near  there  that  are  dying  off  rapidly: 

People  are  very  much  alarmed.  The  first  creature  died  a 
week  ago  to-day;  since  then  ten  have  died  and  one  more  sick 
this  morning;  they  have  lived  from  fifteen  minutes  to  twenty- 
seven  hours  after  being  taken.  Cattle  show  the  disease  by  be- 
coming lame  and  stiff  in  one  or  more  of  the  legs;  breathe  short 
but  easy,  and  have  apparently  but  little  pain.  Seem  to  be  taken 
in  fore  shoulder  or  hind  quarter,  and  swell  from  shoulder  to  knee 
or  from  hip  to  gamble  joint;  blood  settles  in  swelled  portion. 
On  opening  immediately  after  death  find  the  blood  coagulated 
in  the  heart,  but  the  liver  and  lungs  look  natural.  Begin  to 
swell  before  death  and  continues  to  swell  after  until  the  hide 
bursts  unless  buried  within  twelve  hours.  They  are  buried  as 
soon  as  possible.  Have  heard  to-day  of  another  small  herd  three 
miles  away  which  have  lost  three  the  same  way.  Something 
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silould  be  done,  as  we  have  done  all  we  can  here,  and  our  veteri- 
nary surgeons  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  case." 
July  30th,  secretary  replied  to  Mrs.  isTorthrup: 
Madam,  I  am  this  moment  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  sent 
Gov.  Hubbard,  about  cattle  disease  in  your  town.    Your  cause 
is  very  clear,  but  you  do  not  write  in  what  toimi  the  infected 
cattle  are.    I  send  a  notice  for  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  are 
a  board  of  health;  fill  in  the  address  with  the  name  of  the  board 
(town  name),  and  serve  the  notice  upon  the  chairman  or  clerk; 
they  will  employ  at  the  expense  of  the  town  a  competent  veter- 
inary surgeon  to  examine  and  report.  I  thank  you  for  the  notice 
sent  and  ask  that  you  promptly  serve  the  inclosed  letter." 
In  this  letter  was  inclosed  full  direction,  in  brief  as  follows: 

''July  30th.  Board  supervisors,  town  of  .   This  disease 

is  one  which  may  become  a  danger  to  men.  You  have  authority 
to  quarantine  all  suspected  cattle  in  a  place  by  themselves,  where 
they  can  have  no  communication  with  healthy,  or  infect  the 
water,  or  the  grass  upon  which  healthy  cattle  are  to  graze;  this 
done,  employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  investigate  and 
report  to  you  a  full  description  of  the  disease,  its  history,  num- 
ber taken  sick,  number  recovered,  and  dead,  with  appearances 
found  in  the  body  after  dead;  bury  the  dead  deeply  in  the  most 
secluded  spot  possible;  act  promptly  and  write  full  details  of 
action.  By  thorough  quarantine  of  sick  and  suspected  cattle 
you  gain  time  to  decide  what  steps  further  to  take.  Permit  no 
healthy  cattle  to  range  over  land  which  has  been  occupied  by 
sick  cattle." 

July  30th,  secretary  notified  governor  of  above  instructions. 


CITY  INSPECTION 


OF 


EEPORT    FOR  ST.  PAUL    FOE  THE    YEAR  ENDING 

MAY  31,  1884. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  17,  1884. 
Chm.  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  fourteenth  inst.  received  and  con- 
tents noted.  Inclosed  you  will  find  reports  of  assistant  health 
inspector  and  slaughter  houses,  as  requested. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Henky  F.  Hoyt, 

Health  Officer. 


REPORT   OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  HOUSES  IN  SECOND 
AND  FOURTH  WARDS,  BY  ASSISTANT  HEALTH 
INSPECTOR,   P.   H.  McMANUS. 

Van  Hoven's  slaughter  house,  situated  on  Stuart  Avenue, 
slaughtered  7, 200  last  year;  the  offal  and  blood  of  same  are  shipped 
to  the  rendering  company. 

T.  J.  McMillen,  upper  levee  near  the  stock  yard,  slaughtered 
1,800  during  the  last  year;  offal  dumped  in  the  river. 

Minnesota  Transfer  Packing  Co.,  upper  levee  near  stock  yard, 
five  hundred  head;  offal  and  blood  taken  to  the  Fertilizing  Com- 
pany. 

Mat.  MuUer,  on  West  Seventh  Street.  (Could  not  get  a  satisfac- 
tory report;  he  was  evidently  afraid  of  arrest.  The  only  report 
that  could  be  found  was  about  one  hundred  head  lasc  year. ) 
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EEPOET  OF  ASSISTANT  HEALTH  INSPECTOE,  JOHN 

PATTEESON. 

Slaughter  house  owned  by  John  Marty,  East  Seventh  Street, 
slaughters  five  hundred  and  fifty  head  per  annum;  offal,  blood, 
etc.,  taken  by  St.  Paul  Fertilizing  Co.  ' 

REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    HEALTH    INSPECTOR    PATTERSON  FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1884. 


1883. 


I  Nuisances 
!  Abated. 


June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1884. 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

Total  


237 
170 
180 
150 
157 
128 
92 

89 
103 
146 
187 
170 


1,809 


Dead  Animals 
Eemoved. 


Arrests 
Made. 


32 


9 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 

0 
0 
1 

2 
0 

30 


REPORT   OF  ASSISTANT  HEALTH  INSPECTOR  COSTELLO  FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1884. 


1883. 

Nuisances 
Abated. 

Dead  Animals 
Removed. 

Arrests 
Made. 

230 
184 
204 
170 
162 
135 
142 

60 
45 
34 
75 
155 

11 

4 

August  

6 
3 
6 
8 

4 
0 

September   

October  

2 

November  

7 

1 
1 

December  

1  • 

January 

1884. 

5 

1 

February  

5 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Total 

1,596 

62 

15 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT   HEALTH   INSPECTOR    M'MANUS  FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1884. 


1883. 

Nuisances 
Abated. 

Dead  Animal  s 
Removed. 

Arrests 
Made. 

85 

6 

3 

July  

171 

7 

2 

177 

3 

1 

September  . 

194 

4 

3 

ioo 

2 

0 

137 

2 

1 

128 

1 

0 

1884. 

93 

2 

0 

44 

1 

0 

42 

6 

0 

67 

10 

1 

69 

10 

1 

Total 

1,365 

54 

12 

REPORT    OF    ASSISTANT    HEALTH    INSPECTOR    MEYERDING  FOR 
YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1884. 


1883. 


Number  loads  garb- 
age sent  to  dump- 
ing ground. 


Cubic  feet  night 
soil. 


June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

1884 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May  

Total  


1,503 
1,315 
1,318 
943 

825 
683 
600 

393 
349 
819 
2,902 
1,861 


13,511 


144,000 


SUMMARY  OF  TOTALS    OF   ASSISTANT   HEALTH  INSPECTORS'  RE- 
PORTS FOR  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1884. 

Total  number  number  of  nuisances  abated   4,766 

Total  number  dead  animals  removed   148 

Total  number  arrests  made   57 

Total  number  loads  garbage  received  at  dump   13,511 

Total  number  cubic  feet  nigbt  soil  received  at  dump   144,000 
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Garbage  is  carried  to  city  dump,  foot  of  Eagle  street.  Night  soil  is  deposited 
in  Mississippi  River. 

Henry  F.  Hoyt,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer. 


EEPOET  OF  MmNEAPOLIS. 

Under  date  ^^ov.  14,  1884,  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Qiiinby,  health  officer 
of  Minneapolis,  reported: 

''Yours  of  the  13th  instant  at  hand.  Some  time  ago  I  mailed 
you  the  only  yearly  summary  which  has  been  issued  since  March, 
1884.  Inclosed  you  will  find  another.  As  regards  the  dumping 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  we  averaged  275  loads  of 
manure  and  offal  per  diem;  During  the  summer  months,  about 
150;  and  now,  about  100.  The  night  soil  has  been  dumped  into 
the  Mississippi  river  at  about  an  average  rate  of  from  17  to  20 
loads  a  night.  I  will  endeavor  to  investigate  the  slaughter  house 
this  afternoon  and  re-  port  to-morrow." 

Under  date  of  ^sTovember  15th,  Dr.  Quinby  again  wrote: 

' '  I  investigated  slaughter  house  at  Twenty-sixth  Avenue,  i^^orth, 
and  First  Street,  and  find  that,  on  an  average,  twelve  animals  per 
diem  are  slaughtered.  The  manure  is  removed  by  farmers.  The 
other  offal  is  eaten  by  pigs.  The  yard  is  two  or  three  blocks  from 
the  river  and  such  is  the  topography  of  the  ground  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  blood  or  other  liquids  to  run  into  the  river.  I  do 
not  think  the  river  water  is  polluted  by  it.  The  principal  objec- 
tion is  the  stench  in  the  summer  months." 


QUESTIONS  UPOJnT  HYGIElsrE  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

INCLUDING  THE  SERIES  FURNISHED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  FOR  1883  —  AND  ANOTHER  SERIES 
USED   BY  THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

IN  1884. 

Jan.  25,  1883,  secretary  wrote  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul: 

"Inclosed  find  draft  of  questions  which  you  asked  me  to 
prepare  for  use  in  examination  of  teachers  so  arranged  that  the 
examiner,  while  requiring  answers  to  all  from  all,  can  graduate 
the  answers  as  respects  the  amount  and  quality  of  information, 
to  the  grade  and  opportunity  of  each  teacher.'' 
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QUESTIONS  USED  IN  SPRING  OF  1883,  PREPARED   BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Hygiene. 

1.  Define  hygiene,  state!  town?  family f  and  state  what  you 
know  of  the  laws  of  Minnesota  relating  to  health. 

2.  Why  should  hygiene  be  taught  in  the  i)ublic  schools!  How 
would  you  teach  it! 

3.  Does  hygiene  include  the  sanitary  care  of  mind  and  body 
alike!    If  so,  how! 

4.  Describe  the  composition  and  uses  of  common  air  as  re- 
pects  health. 

5.  Can  you  discover  impurities  dangerous  to  health  existing 
in  air!    Give  any  tests  you  know  of  and  can  use. 

6.  Give  the  difference  between  the  exjjired  and  inspired  air, 
as  respects  health,  and  state  what  you  know  of  dangers  to  health 
in  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms. 

7.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  be  provided  for 
each  child  in  school  rooms;  and  why! 

8.  Define  ventilation  as  used  in  school  rooms,  and  state  what 
you  know  of  the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

9.  What  method  of  warming  school  rooms  is  best  for  health; 
and  what  are  its  relations  to  ventilation! 

10.  What  should  be  the  average  of  temperature  of  school 
rooms!    How  would  you  secure  it  in  winter;  in  summer! 

11.  What  is  the  composition  and  use  of  water  as  respects 
health! 

12.  How  would  you  judge  of  the  purity  of  a  sample  of  water! 
Give  such  tests  as  are  known  to  you  and  which  you  can  use: 

13.  What  is  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease!  Name  as 
many  as  you  know,  and  state  how  you  would  protect  your  school 
from  them! 

14.  What  are  the  laws  of  Minnesota  concerning  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases! 

15.  Define  exercise.  State  its  advantages  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  its  use  in  school. 

16.  As  respects  eyesight,  give  your  plan  for  lighting  and  ar- 
ranging a  school  room,  as  also  the  best  type  and  color  of  paper 
for  school  books. 

17.  How  do  you  explain  the  headache  and  pain  in  and  around 
the  eyeball,  so  frequently  complained  of  by  scholars,  and  how 
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would  you  avoid  them  and  similar  ailments  among  school  chil- 
dren? 

18.  Are  you  careful  of  your  own  health,  and  do  you  practice 
yourself  what  you  teach  children? 

19.  What  books  in  hygiene  or  physiology  have  you  studied? 
Which  has  been  of  the  most  use  to  you ! 

20.  What  instruction  in  hygiene  have  you  given  during  the 
past  year  to  school  children  under  your  care? 

Note— The  laws  of  Minnesota  relating  to  health,  and  facts 
upon  contagious  diseases  may  be  procured  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  postal  card  with  address  to 
Dr.  Chas.  Hewitt, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 

Eed  Wing,  Minn. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  1884,     NOT  PREPARED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THIS  BOARD. 

[All  grades,  September,  1884.] 
Hygiene. 

1.  Define  hygiene. 

2.  How  would  you  check  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wounded 
vein  in  the  arm  ? 

3.  Mention  lour  common  causes  of  taking  cold. 

4.  Why  is  flannel  a  more  healthful  fabric  for  clothing  than 
cotton? 

5.  Why  is  ventilation  necessary  to  health? 

6.  Describe  two  simple  contrivances  for  letting  fresh  air  intx) 
a  room  without  its  forming  a  draft  upon  the  inmates. 

7.  From  what  direction  should  light  reach  the  eyes  of  pupils! 

8.  Why? 

9.  How  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  windows  of  a  school 
room  located? 

10.  Why? 

11.  Mention  at  least  four  particulars  in  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  prevent  injury  to  the  health  of  his  pupils. 

12.  What  prevents  any  marked  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body? 

13.  If  health  is  to  be  preserved,  what  rules  should  be  observed 
in  eating? 

14.  Why? 

15.  What  change  of  diet  should  be  made  by  pei^ons  changing 
from  an  active  to  a  sedentary  life? 
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HEALTH  OEGANIZATIONS  FOE  CITIES. 

A    LETTER    TO    THE    ST.    PAUL   CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE  BY 
CHAS.  N.  HEWITT,  SECRETARY  STATE  BOARD 
OF  HEALTH. 

March  29,  1883,  Dr.  Hewitt  having  been  invited  by  a  vote  of 
that  body  to  address  the  St.  Paul  Ciiamber  of  Commerce,  upon 
the  sanitation  of  the  city,  was  unable  to  attend,  but  sent  the  fol- 
lowing paper  to  the  secretary,  J.  A.  Fogg.  The  paper  was  read 
at  the  meeting  and  the  thanks  of  the  chamber  voted  therefor: 

The  danger  of  all  such  movements  as  you  have  begun  is  the 
wasting  of  enthusiasm  and  strength  in  talk  and  discussion,  with- 
out corresponding  result  in  ivorJc.  The  plan  which  I  offer  you  is 
the  outcome  of  several  years'  study  of  the  general  subject  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  of  the  history  of  very  many  efforts  similar  to  your 
own  for  sanitary  reform.  This  plan  provides  for  immediate 
practical  effort,  as  well  as  for  the  longer  and  harder  work  of 
a  sanitary  survey. 

^  ^  How  best  to  secure  for  citizens  of  St.  Paul  the  longest  and 
healthiest  life  and  the  most  freedom  from  disease  and  premature 
death,  by  sanitary  effort.  In  this  paper  I  shall  be  able  only  to 
outline  a  plan  for  doing  the  proposed  work.  To  state  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  plan  is  based  would  take  more  time  than 
has  been  allotted  to  me.  The  object  of  the  present  movement 
would  be  two  fold. 

^' First — To  secure  the  prompt,  thorough  and  impartial  execu- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  public 
health  in  the  city. 

^'Second — to  begin  to  carry  out  such  independent  sanitary  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  city  as  shall  develop  its  actual  needs  and  afford 
the  only  true  foundation  upon  which  can  be  based  the  future  san- 
itary reform  and  work. 

^^The  first  object  is  of  greatest  present  importance.  It  affords 
a  wide  field  for  abundant  and  necessary  work.  The  existing 
laws,  state  and  municipal,  are  the  result  of  long  experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  if  enforced  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
practical  value. 

' '  To  assist  in  securing  their  enforcement  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  chamber  and  of  all  good  citizens  if  the  movement  means  bus- 
iness. 
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•'There  are  various  ways  for  such  co-operation,  the  following, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  any: 

'^f  the  chamber  will  undertake  it,  let  there  be  appointed  for 
each  ward  of  the  city  an  active  and  earnest  committee,  to  consist 
of  at  least  one  physician,  one  lawyer,  and  another  active,  influ- 
ential citizen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be:  First,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  existing  sanitary  laws.  Second,  to  insist  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  laws  and  to  co-operate  with  the  health  officer  and 
board  of  health  to  that  end.  Third,  to  report  monthly  if  you 
please  (and  in  spring,  summer  and  fall,  this  should  be  the  rule), 
to  a  public  meeting  of  the  chamber,  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
ward,  its  vital  statistics,  and  such  suggestions  as  their  work  has 
prompted. 

''No  more  welcome  or  efficient  help  could  be  afforded  to  the 
health  officer  in  his  always  difficult  and  often  delicate  duty,  and 
no  more  effective  stimulant  to  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
sanitary  law. 

"But  (and  this  seems  to  me  most  important  of  all)  while  you 
are  enforcing  law  you  are,  by  the  publication  of  such  reports, 
and  by  the  personal  enthusiasm  and  activity  of  your  committees 
creating  public  opinion  by  educating  all  classes  into  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  own  and  the  city's  needs  in  matters  of  health. 
The  chamber  will  learn  two  other  important  facts :  1st,  That  the 
efficiency  of  your  board  of  health  is  largely  dependent  upon 
intelligent  popular  support,  and  that  support  can  very  often  be 
most  efficiently  given  in  the  city  council.  2d,  That  sanitary 
work  of  whatever  sort  demands  a  thorough  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  to  maintain  the  continuous  and  sustained  effort 
essential  to  its  .success,  and  that  causes  of  ill  health,  disease 
and  death  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  one  battle,  however  bril- 
liant and  successful,  but  rather  by  the  constant  and  often  weari- 
some use  of  means  commonplace  and  ordinary  in  themselves  ,• 
by  hard  work.  In  the  lowest  commercial  sense  such  work  pays ; 
the  value  in  results  of  longer  life,  better  health  and  greater 
ability  to  do  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost. 

"The  doing  well  this  first  work  to  be  undertaken  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  doing  of  the  second,  which  is : 

"To  begin  and  complete  an  independent  sanitary  survey  of  the 
whole  city  as  shall  develop  its  sanitary  needs  and  upon  which 
can  be  based  plans  for  '  future  sanitary  reform  work. '  This  survey 
should  consist,  1st,  in  a  house  to  house  visitation  of  every  dwell- 
ing house  in  the  city,  classified  as  private,  boarding,  hotel,  etc.  ,• 
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2d,  in  an  inspection  of  every  manufactory  and  workshop,  classi- 
fied by  trades,  etc. ;  3d,  in  an  inspection  of  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment, saloons,  halls,  theatres,  etc.  •,  4th,  a  special  survey  of  trades 
or  places  of  business  dangerous  to  public  health  or  liable  to  be- 
come nuisances;  5th,  an  inspection  of  all  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply, streams,  springs,  cisterns,  wells  and  lakes;  6th,  a  survey  of 
existing  system  for  disposal  of  sewage,  garbage,  etc. ;  7th,  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  city  for  a  series  of  years,  with  meteorologi- 
cal condition  for  the  same  period. 

The  object  of  each  of  these  investigations  to  be  their  relations 
to  public  health  alone,  and  the  reports  to  be  made  to  the  cham- 
ber as  soon  as  completed.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
require  a  preliminary  report  as  soon  as  practicable,  giving 
abundant  time  for  the  detailed  reports  afterwards.  The  com- 
mittees should  be  sm*all;  three  hearty  and  competent  workers  are 
enough.  One  at  least  should  be  a  physician;  and  the  work  could 
be  done  by  wards  as  in  the  first  place,  taking  first  the  wards 
most  in  need  of  sanitary  work. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  plan  demands  time,  brains,  devotion, 
enthusiasm  and  very  likely  money,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
does. 

Perhaps  the  chamber  may  think  best  to  promote  a  citizens 
sanitary  association  to  do  this  work;  that  was  proposed  several 
years  ago  in  your  city,  by  the  writer,  in  a  paper  cordially  in- 
dorsed by  several  of  your  leading  citizens.  Other  cities,  as  New 
Orleans,  Newport,  E.  I.,  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  have  such  organiza- 
tions of  a  very  effective  character.    Why  not  St.  Paul? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  N.  Hewitt." 


Note:  The  following  papers  are  printed  for  convenience  of 
reference,  as  relating  to  matter  about  which  questions  are  fre- 
quently propounded  to  the  secretary. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTEUCTION. 

Jan.  16,  1883,  secretary  made  following  suggestions  in  answer 
to  inquiry  for  plans  of  a  new  hospital  building  by  intending 
architects: 

^'Prefer  to  see  plans,  and  not  suggest  them;  will  examine  yours 
for  the  doctor  with  pleasure,  if  sent.  These  things  are  necessary 
in  any  plan : 
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First — Separate  the  administration,  including  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, from  the  wards. 

Second — Isolate  all  water  closets  so  that  a  cross  through  and 
through  ventilation  cuts  off  all  escape  of  odors  into  wards  or 
halls,  and  warm  them  so  as  to  prevent  freezing  and  facilitate 
ventilaton. 

Third — Abundant  air  space  and  light  in  every  ward. 

Fourth  — Whatever  system  of  heating  or  ventilation  is  used, 
provide  open  fire  in  every  ward. 

Fifth— Floors  should  be  of  matched  oak  or  hard  pine,  oiled; 
wainscotes  of  hardwood,  oiled;  walls  hard  finish  and  painted. 

Sixth — Wards  are  better  if  of  one  story;  administration  build- 
ing may  have  two;  operating  room  with  sky-light. 

Seventh — Dead  house  separate. 

Eighth— Sewers  outside  foundation,  separated  from  inside  pipes 
by  air  traps,  and  all  pipes  inside  or  outside  building  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  examined  at  any  time." 


THE  QUESTIOIv[  OF  STOEIls^G  A  BODY  DEAD  OF  IN- 
FECTIOUS DISEASE  m  A  CEMETERY  VAULT 
DURING  WINTER. 

Jan.  26,  1884,  A.  B.  Cole,  health  officer  of  Fergus  Falls,  writes: 
A  patient  dies  of  contagious  disease;  have  the  friends  a  right 
to  deposit  the  body  in  cemetery  vaults  during  winter?  M  g.,  we 
have  a  body  in  the  cemetery  vault  that  died  with  diphtheria, 
by  permission  of  the  local  board  of  health,  because  the  ground  is 
frozen  seven  feet  deep,  making  it  impossible  to  dig  a  grave. 
There  are  people  here  who  are  complaining  of  this  act.  We 
await  your  instruction.'' 

January  30th,  secretary  answered: 
If  the  body  was  wrapped  in  disinfectants  for  the  burial,  the 
coffin  tight  in  a  tight  out-box,  and  frozen,  I  see  no  danger;  it 
should  be  buried  before  the  body  thaws  out  in  the  spring;  I 
would  put  such  a  body  in  a  tight  coffin,  and  the  coffin  in  a  tight 
box  filled  with  sawdust  saturated  with  zinc  chloride.  Do  this 
and  you  may  safely  store  the  body  dead  of  infectious  disease  in 
a  cemetery  vault  so  long  as  it  is  frozen." 
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EXAMIIS'ATIOIS^  OF  SUSPECTED  FOODS  — ST.  PETEE. 

Under  date  May  8,  1882,  Dr.  A.  W.  Daniels,  of  St.  Peter, 
wrote  the  secretary: 

"I  send  you  by  express  a  quantity  of  'head  cheese'  for  exam- 
ination. It  was  made  from  the  head  of  what  was  supposed  a 
healthy  hog,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  beef.  Some  thirty 
persons  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  of  it.  None  have  died, 
however.  The  meat  was  sold  and  eaten  of  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  last  week.  Every  person  that  partook  of  it  suffered, 
and  the  symptoms  came  on  within  an  hour  or  two  after  eating, 
and  the  violence  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  The 
symptoms  were,  at  first  a  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  great  prostration,  cramps  and  some  for  a 
short  time  lost  consciousness.  The  discharges  from  bowels  at 
first  were  offensive,  but  often  became  like  rice-water,  and  in 
some  cases  bloody.  The  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  most  of 
the  cases  were  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours,  although  some  are 
still  sick,  complaining  of  great  lassitude,  aching  pains  in  muscles 
and  loss  of  appetite. 

^'IsTow,  doctor,  should  you  think  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
examine  it,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  report." 

May  10th,  secretary  wrote  for  detailed  account  of  the  outbreak. 

Under  date  May  12,  1882,  Dr.  Daniels  replied: 

''Your  note  asking  for  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
poisoning  by  'headcheese'  at  Kasota,  is  at  hand.  I  saw  only 
three  of  the  parties  poisoned,  and  they  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  come  to  town  for  treatment;  therefore  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  early  symptoms.  One 
of  these  parties  was  the  keeper  of  a  boarding  house  at  Kasota. 
Of  his  household  twelve  partook  of  the  meal,  and  all  suffered,— 
one  only  that  did  not  eat  of  it  escaped.  The  effect  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  eaten,  and  those  suffered  first  who  were  first 
at  table.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  every  person  who  ate  of  the 
meat  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  none  escaping.  Most 
of  them  were  strong,  healthy  Scandinavian  quarrymen,  a  few, 
women  and  children.  The  probable  quantity  eaten  was  from 
one  to  four  ounces.  At  the  boarding  house  referred  to  it  was 
served  for  supper  and  the  symptoms  came  on  within  three  hours, 
which  were  much  the  same  in  every  case,— heat  in  stomach,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  purging  (the  discharges  soon  taking  on  a  rice-water 
89 
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character),  griping  pains,  great  prostration j  some  suffering 
cramps  in  muscles  of  "legs  and  body.  The  duration  of  these 
symptoms  were  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours.  One  woman  was 
sick  for  five  days.  All  have  now  completely  recovered  as  far  as 
I  can  learn.  Very  truly, 

A.  W.  Daniels." 

Under  date  of  May  13,  1882,  secretary  wrote  to  Dr.  Daniels: 
" I  have  examined  the  sample  of  'head  cheese'  sent  by  you. 

It  had  a  stale  odor  and  was  in  a  '  musty '  condition.  The  analysis 

shows: 

''First  —  The  absence  of  any  mineral  poison. 

"Second — A  piece  boiled  in  pure,  distilled  water  gave  a  dirty 
soup  of  offensive  odor,  evidence  of  i>utrifaction. 

"Third  —  Extracted  the  fat  of  a  quantity,  which,  upon  heating 
over  a  water  bath,  gave  an  offensive  odor,  but  not  so  marked  as 
that  from  the  soup. 

"Fourth  —  Under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibre  looks 
healthy. 

"Fifth  —  A  little  of  the  cheese,  mixed  with  boiled,  distilled 
water,  afforded  a  variety  of  the  lower  forms  of  active  life,  the 
so-called  bacterium. 

"Sixth  —  Have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  test  it  upon  any 
lower  animal,  but  shall  make  experiment  and  report. 

"So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  probable  'poison'  is  that  peculiar 
organic  ferment  of  which  we  have  frequent  evidence  in  a  variety 
of  prepared  animal  compounds,  sausages,  pressed  meats,  etc.  Of 
a  similar  character  is  the  '  poison '  sometimes  found  in  cheese. 
In  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  in  Eed  Wing,  a  few  years  ago,  all 
who  ate  the  cheese,  in  however  small  amounts,  had  every  symp- 
tom of  cholera,  but  rallied  quickly  and  permanently.  But  as  if 
to  illustrate  the  exception  to  the  rule,  one  dyspeptic  and  ailing 
old  lady  found  in  the  remainder  of  that  cheese  (which  she  bought) 
just  the  'flip'  she  needed  for  an  improved  digestion. 

"The  exact  character  of  the  'ferment'  has  never  been  chemi- 
cally defined,  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  produced  by  certain  kinds 
of  putrefaction  in  such  composite  animal  foods.  The  lesson  is  to 
avoid  the  use  of  all  stale  meat  in  such  products  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  article  from  all  influences  provocative  of  decay. 
One  can  easily  understand  how,  in  butcher  shops,  such  products 
are  in  danger  from  the  temptatipn  to  make  them  from  '  scraps '  and 
remainders. 
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"I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  a  detailed  account  of  tlie 
outbreak,  which  will  be  published  in  our  next  report.  Any 
further  help  I  can  give  is  at  your  service." 

Dr.  Daniels  replied: 

^^Your  note  giving  result  of  examination  at  hand.  Many 
thanks  for  your  early  and  thorough  work  in  the  matter." 


ST.  PAUL. 

Under  date  Feb,  8,  1884,  president  of  this  board,  Dr.  Hand, 
writes: 

'^Inclosed  I  send  specimens  of  ham  and  flour  taken  from  a 
house  on  Tilton  Street,  where  whole  family,  five  in  number,  have 
been  poisoned  by  something.  The  symptoms  are  vomiting,  head 
ache,  fever  and  constipation 5  the  two  articles  are  the  oijly  ones 
which  Ave  suspect;  drinking  water  from  a  drive  well  from  base- 
ment of  neighbor's  house,  is  apparently  bad,  but  as  others  using 
the  same  water  are  not  sick,  we  could  hardly  suspect  that." 

Secretary  answered  February  9th: 

''Flour  is  tainted  with  kerosene  which  stained  envelope  con- 
taining it;  the  flour  is  impure  and  mouldy,-  I  detected  mould 
by  means  of  microscope:  the  ham  is  free  from  all  disease." 


ROCHESTEE, 

Under  date  of  Aug.  5,  1884,  Dr.  F.  E.  Mosse,  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  wrote  the  secretary:  ' 

"I  send  you  by  express  to-day  a  sample  of  pressed  corned  beef 
made  by  one  of  our  beef  caterers.  It  was  taken  from  the  barrel, 
boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  and  packed  in  cloth  sacks,  and  then 
pressed  and  kept  in  the  ice  room,  one  sack  being  brought  out  at 
a  time  and  exposed  for  sale.  The  sacks  were  not  oiled  and  hence 
were  pervious,  and  air  could  gain  ready  access  to  centre  of  mass. 
Twenty-six  parties,  after  eating  of  this  meat,  were  attacked  with 
violent  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain  at  pit  of  stomach  and 
through  umbilical  region;  in  some  cases  muscular  contractions, 
cold  extremities,  pallor,  thready  pulse  and  threatened  collapse. 
These  symptoms  lasting  for  several  hours,  then  gradually  sub- 
siding on  administration  of  opiates,  ice  and  demulcent  drinks, 
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and  being  sncceeded  by  marked  prostration  of  nmscnlar  system 
and  anorexia.  In  one  case  tliere  was  no  vomiting  or  diarrhoea, 
but  within  forty-eight  hours  Irom  taking  the  beef,  marked  pros- 
tration and  a  rise  of  temperature  took  place.  All  cases  recov- 
ered.   No  urinary  change  noted. 

''Was  the  beef  in  a  state  of  ferment,  or  decomposition,  or  was 
there  too  much  nitre  used  by  the  butcher  f 

"In  some  cases  only  a  very  small  quantity  was  consumed,  but 
the  same  sickness  resulted  as  where  larger  quantities  were  eaten. 
Some  specimens  looked  and  smelled  badly  when  I  saw  them, 
while  others  would  look  and  smell  all  right,  these  latter  speci- 
mens producing  less  severe  symptoms. 

"All  of  these  cases  procured  the  meat  at  same  shop,  and  those 
members  of  the  family  that  did  not  partake  were  as  well  as  usual. 
Twenty-six  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  how  many 
more  have  been  poisoned  I  do  not  know. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  E.  MossE, 

Rochester,  Minn.'' 

Secretary  wrote  in  reply  to  Dr.  Mosse: 

"The  meat  you  sent  I  have  carefully  examined,  and  find,  aftei- 
protracted  examination,  that  a  portion  is  decomposed,  giving  oft' 
offensive  odor  when  mixed  with  pure  cool  water.  Boiling  des- 
troyed the  offensiveness  of  odor.  I  know  of  no  way  of  accurately 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  caused  by  such  meat,  but 
suppose  it  due  to  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  into 
what  are  called  organic  ferments. 

"My  examination  has  been  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  which, 
as  without  definite  result  in  a  sanitary  sense,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with.    Shall  print  your  letter  in  our  report,  and  would  he 
glad  of  any  additional  fVicts  you  can  give  by  return  mail." 
Under  date  l^ov.  11,  1884,  Dr.  Mosse  replied: 
"Your  communication  received.     In  regard  to  the  cases  of 
sickness  from  poisoned  meat,  I  would  say  that  there  were  two 
other  families  poisoned,  numbering  in  all  seven  cases,  that  are 
not  included  in  the  number  I  reported  before.    In  all  the  cases 
the  meat  was  eaten  at  the  midday  meal,  and  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning developed  within  from  one  to  two  hours,  commencing 
with  intense  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  soon  followed  by 
violent  vomiting  and  free  purging.    These  symptoms  subsiding 
under  treatment  in  a  few  hours,  in  most  cases  without  collapse. 
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ill  others  symptoms  of  collapse  developing.  Eecovery  ensued 
in  all  cases,  with  convalescence  marked  by  great  physical  de- 
bility and  slow  progress." 


REPOET  TO  THE  GOVERIsrOE  OF  EX  A  Mlis^ATION  OF 
CERTAm  SAMPLES  OF  KEEOSEi^E  OIL  SUBMITTED 
BY  HIM,  BY  DE.  HEWITf ,  SECEETAEY  S.  B.  OF  H. 

KEROSENE  EXAMINATION. 

March  5,  1881,  certain  samples  of  oil  complained  of  and 
referred  to  the  governor,  were  sent  by  him  to  secretary  for 
examination.  March  5th,  secretary  replied:  For  purposes  of 
comparison  I  took  two  samples  of  the  oil.  Xo.  1  was  the  oil 
as  received  by  me  with  a  floculent  precipitate,  which  settled 
when  at  rest.  Xo.  2,  the  same  oil,  from  which  the  above  pre- 
cipitate and  another,  a  milky  one,  had  been  removed,  which  fell 
at  temperature  of  freezing;  both  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  together  while  it  was  standing  in  the  cold.  ]S^o.  3,  a  sam- 
ple of  oil  which  gave  no  precipitate  before  or  ofter  exposure  to 
cold.  Taking  the  same  quantities  of  these  samples,  and  using  the 
same  lamp,  bat  with  different  wicks,  and  burning  each  with  (as 
nearly  as  possible)  the  same  flame,  I  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Xo.  1  burned  six  hours  thirty  minutes,  the  flame  gradually 
decrease  !  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  if  burned  at  the  original 
height  gave  off  an  offensive  smoke,  the  wick  crusted  and  char- 
red more  than  for  the  other  samples. 

1^0.  2  burned  six  hours  exactly,  and  burned  well  until  near 
the  end  of  the  trial,  when  the  flame  was  less  brilliant  and  smaller 
than  Ko.  3,  and  wick  less  charred.  No.  3  burned  five  hours  and 
fifty-eight  minutes  5  gave  a  brilliant  flame  all  through  the  trial, 
and  there  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  charring  of  isTo.  1. 

Filtering  off  the  precipitates  from  a  sample  of  No.  2,  and 
heating  them  with  warm  ether,  I  got  a  gummy,  dark  deposit 
on  the  filter;  and  what  appeared  to  be  paraffine  in  solution 
in  the  ether.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  heavier  product  than 
good  kerosene,  for  it  precipitated  in  the  cold,  both  from  ether 
and  from  pure  kerosene.  From  these  and  other  tests  (all  the 
quantity  which  I  had  would  permit),  I  infer  that  the  kerosene 
sent  to  me  is  inferior,  in  that  it  contains  some  of  the  heavier 
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products,  and  some  of  the  matters  whicli  were  left  or  added 
by  the  usual  treatment  with  acid  or  alkali,  all  the  result  of 
careless  manipulation.  As  to  the  offensive  odor,  any  kerosene 
will  give  it  off  when  the  wick  is  too  high  or  too  low.  As  full 
and  bright  a  flame  as  the  form  of  lamp  and  kind  of  oil  used  will 
give  is  essential  to  the  perfect  combustion  of  kerosene  of  any 
sort. 

Kerosene  should  be  colorless  and  give  no  precipitate  at  any 
temperature,  even  below  freezing,  32°  F.,  and  any  sample  which 
does  not  fill  these  requirements  and  give  a  good  bright  and  odor- 
less flame  with  a  clean  lamp  and  wick  should  be  rejected  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  standard  of  our  law  is  too  low  for  the  flashing 
test,  and  should  provide  other  tests  of  its  purity." 

Upon  this  followed  the  order  of  the  Governor  for  further  in- 
vestigations. 

C.  ]Sr.  Hewitt. 

March  25,  secretary  wrote  Henry  A.  Castle,  St.  Paul: 

hardly  see  my  way  now  to  a  method  of  testing  illuminating 
power  of  oil,   "easily  understood  and  readily  appliable  with 
practically  uniform  results."    I  have  instituted  a  series  of  ex 
periments  in  our  laboratory  and  by  correspondence  with  other 
boards;  will  give  you  the  results." 


THE  SANITARY  WATER  SURVEY 

OF  THE  STATE. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WATERS 

FROM 

LAKES,   EIVEES,   SPRHSTGS,    WELLS    AISTD  CISTER^^S. 


MADE  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


For  the  Period  Embraced  Between  Jan.  1,  1883,  and 
Aug.  1,  1884. 


AISTALYSIS. 


WELLS. 


Red  Wing  

F.  J.  Mclntire  

*St.  Paul  

W.  B.  Dean  

Frontenac  

Drive  well  

*Brainard  

Dr.  J.  C.  Rosser.... 
*Stiekney  Farm  

near  Moorhead.... 
Stickney  Farm  

near  Moorhead.... 
*Clearwater  

J.  D.  Wheelock.... 
*Winona  

Otto  Sontag  

Minneapolis  

Mrs.  Hamlin  

*Maple  Plain  

John  Hinstrom  ... 
*Albert  Lea  

H.  0.  Brager  

Average  of  4  wells, 

not  mineral  nor 

markedly  polluted 

LAKES. 


Spring  Lake  

Minneapolis... 
Big  Stone  Lake. 


Date  of 
Analysis. 


Total 
Solids. 


May  23, 
June  24, 
Ai|g.  (■), 
Aug.  8, 
Aug.  9, 
Aug.  20, 
Dec.  12, 
May  8, 
June  6, 
July  1, 
Julv  25, 


1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 


McKusick's  Lake  .. 

Stillwater  

Dr.  B.  J.  Merrill  


Average  

4  spec.  3  lakes . 

RIVERS. 


Mississippi  at  

Red  Wing  high  w'ter 
Mississippi  

at  Red  Wing  

Mississippi   

at  Red  Wing  

Mississippi  

RedWing  water  wks 
Average  


May  14,  1883. 
June  22,  1883. 
July  2,  1883. 
July  21,  1883. 
1883. 

May  15,  1883 
July  8,  1884 
Aug.  6,  1884, 
Aug.    5,  1884, 


SPRINGS.  ! 

Near  Minneapolis...! Aug.  9,1883. 

Mr.  Phelps  1 

On  Cannon  River...  Aug.  22,  1883. 

Open  Spring  jjuly  11,  1884. 

Dr.  Sanberg  

Average   1883  and  1884. 

3  springs  ! 


2G0. 

15.18 
380. 

22.23 
200. 

11.69 
240. 

14.06 
5040. 
i  294.73 
550. 

32.16 
465. 

26.9 
488. 

30. 02-^ 
481. 

23.9 
499. 

30.7 
323. 

19.83 
373. 

20.73 


40. 

1120. 

65.49 
180. 

10.54 
180. 

10.52 
630. 

22,22 


240. 

14. 03^ 
199. 

12.26 
203. 

12.47 
223. 

13.72 
216. 

13.12 


250. 

14.62 
300. 

17.54 
370. 

22.8 
307. 

18.32 


D'struct 

ible 
Matter. 

0) 

£K 

Chlor- 
ine. 

Oxid- 
isable 
Mattel-. 

Nitrates.! 

1 

80. 



20. 

marked. 

4.67 

1.16 

150. 

.u" 

.15'"' 

37. 

trace. 

trace. 

8.77 

.0081 

.0087 

2.16 
6. 

20. 

trace. 

1.169 

.350 

70. 
4.093 

16. 

.935 

35. 
2.046 

trace. 

marked. 

1370. 

54. 

trace. 

marked. 

80.11 

3.157 

150. 

20. 

8.77 

1.169 

trace. 

medium 
trace. 

.038 

.035 

74. 
4.55 

.18 
.0011 

39. 
2.45 

.034 
.0021 

trace. 

trace. 

123. 

5 . 

3. 

7 .55 
166! 

35 

5. 

.  18 
3.5 

none. 

none. 

10.2 

.35 

.204 

trace. 

92. 

41. 

1.6 

5.69 
93. 

2.57 
12.75 

.093 

trace. 

5.54 

.76 
3. 

30. 

.12 

.08 

trace. 

1  1.754 

.007 

.0046 
.08 

.175 

180. 

.40 

8. 

trace 

10.67 

.023 

.004 

.467 
2. 

140. 

5.26 

trace 

8.187 

• 

!ll6 

120. 

65. 

marked 

7.01 

.116 

3.8 

117.5 

.26 

.0? 

3.75 

4.53 

6.90 

.015 

.0043 

.218 

80. 

.09 

.08 

trace. 

trace. 

i  4.678 

.0052 

.0046 

.  2924 

28. 

7.2 

1.75 
28. 

'  ."320 
8.5 

.42 
5.4 

none. 

none. 

1.77 
24. 

.540 
9. 

.315 
3.6 

none. 

none. 

1.5 
40. 

.58 
6.9 

.21 

5.4 

none. 

none. 

2.42 



.433 

.315 

10. 

2.5 

trace. 

.584 

.146 

40. 

6. 
.35 

trace. 

2.33 

20. 

9. 
.88 

4.4 
.25 

trace. 

1.28 

30. 

8. 

3.45 

1.80 

.505 

.198 

90 
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A^^^ALYSIS—  Continued. 


CISTERNS. 

Mr.  Tubmer's  

Mr.  Tubmer's  


Average  

ARTESIAN, 


Red  Wing  

At  railway  station 
Red  Wing  

At  railway  station 
Red  Wing  

At  railway  station 
Red  Wing..:  

At  railway  station 
Red  Wing  

At  railway  station 
Red  Wing..:  

From  tank  


Average 


Date  of 
Analysis. 


May  28,  1883. 
May  28,  1883. 


Total 
Solids. 


May  15,  1883 
May  19,  1883, 
Oct.  10,  1883, 
June  9,  1884. 
June  30,  1884. 
July   1,  1884. 


110 

G.43 
100 

5.85 

105 
6.14 


400 

23.39 
380 

22.22 
350 

20.49 
328 

20.19 
346 

20.19 
426 

26.16 

372 
22.11 


Destruct- 
ible 
Matter. 


3.21 
45 
2.63 

50 


30 

1.75 
25 

1.46 


30 

1.85 
32 

1.85 
46 

2.96 

32.6 
1.97 


Free 
NH3. 


.48 

.028 

.4 

.023 

.44 
.025 


.72 

.042 

.68 

.039 

.109 

.0064 


Alb. 
NH3. 


.112 
.006 
.112 
.006 

.112 
.006 


.10 

.005 

.08 

.004 

.041 

.0024 


Chlor- 
ine. 


.467 


4.69 
79 

4.61 
72 

4.2 
72 

4.43 
73 

4.45 
76 

4.67 

75 


Oxyd- 
isable 
Matter, 


.76 

.044 

.76 

.044 

.6 

.035 

.53 
.025 


Nitrates 

and 
Nitrites. 


Nitrites 
marked 
Nitrites 
trace. 


Nitrites 

trace. 

Nitrites 

trace. 

Nitrites 

trace. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  AT  RAILWAY  STATION,  RED  WING. 


Taken  at  195  ft.  deep 

while  drilling  jAug.  12,  i880. 

At  325  feet  lAug.  13,  1880. 

At  444  feet  |Aug.  14,  1880. 

At  444  feet  jAug.  16,  1880. 

  Julv  25,  1881. 


Averages  6  analyses > 


1883. 
1884. 


292 

17.04  . 
352 

20.55  . 
360  . 

21.01  . 
340  ! 

19.84] 
430  i 

25.18j 

372 
22.11 


80 

4.67 
40 

2.33 

32.6 
1.97 


.04 
.0023 
.24 
.014 


.02 
.0011 
.12 
.007 


27 

1.576 
45 

2.62 
51 

2.977 
51 

2.977 
78 

4.09 

75 


Slight 
trace. 
Slight 
trace. 


AVERAGES. 


WELLS 

(Not  mineral  nor 
markedly  polluted) 
76  Wells  

—  wells  

4  W>lls  

SPRINGS. 
17  Specimens  

2  Specimens  

3  Specimens  ' 


1879 

496. 

179. 

.13 

.09 

18.9 

1880 

29.06 

9.31 

.012 

.005 

1.149 

1881 

380. 

62. 

.115 

.10 

12. 

1882 

22.22 

3.625 

.006 

.005 

.701 

1883 

373. 

93. 

12.75 

1884 

20.73 

5.54 

.76 

1879 

420.6 

96.3 

.182 

.108 

10.5 

1880 

24.55 

5.62 

.0106 

.0063 

^.61 

1881 

8.5. 

21. 

.08 

.11 

1882 

4.970 

1.228 

.004 

.006 

.'409 

1883 

307. 

30. 

8. 

1884 

18.32 

1.80 



.505 

3.45 
.198 
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A^^'ALYSIS  —  Continued. 


AVERAGES  —  Continued. 


jjtite  oi 
Analysis. 

Total 
Solidi 

Destruct- 
ible 
Matter. 

Free 
NH3 

Alb 

NH3 

Chlor- 
ine. 

Oxid- 
isable 
Matter. 

RIVERS. 

64  spec. 

—Eleven  rivers  

1879  and  1880. 

259.9 

78.6 

.542 

.274 

4.05 

15.17 

4.588 

.0316 

.016 

.2365 

1881  and  1882. 

225 

78 

.15 

.22 

8 

13.148 

4.561 

.008 

.012 

.407 

o  snec- 

-One  river  

1883  and  1884. 

214 

45 

6.2 

6.3 

"12.92 

2.733 

.384 

!367 

ARTESIAN. 

1881  and  1882. 

605 

113 

.35 

.16 

100 

35.380 

6.608 

.020 

.009 

5.848 

6  spec— 

1883  and  1884. 

372 

32.6 

75 

.53 

22.11 

1.97 

4.51 

.025 

LAKES. 

8  spec— 

1879  and  1880. 

147.7 

55.2 

.298 

.313 

2.16 

8.62 

3.22 

.0174 

.0183 

.126 

4  spec— 

-Three  lakes  

1883  and  1884. 

630 

117.5 

.26 

.08 

3.75 

4.53 

22.22 

6.9 

.015 

.0043 

.218 

12  spec. 

1879  and  1880. 

308.7 

76 

.285 
.0166 

.235 

1883  and  1884. 

13.15 

4.45 

.0136 

ON 

THE  METEOROLOGY 

OF 

FOR  PERIOD  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  1883,  AND  AUG.  1,  1884. 

BY.W.  H.  LEONARD,  M.  D. 


Minneapolis,  August,  1884. 

a  W.  Hewitt,  3L  D., 

Dear  Doctor:  The  following  is  submitted  on  Heterology 
through  the  kindness  of  S.  Marlatt,  Esq.,  St.  Cloud;  Wm. 
Cheney,  Minneapolis:  W.  H.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Stillwater-  J.  H. 
James,  M.  D.,  St.  Peter;  C.  M.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Bed  Wing;  J.  E. 
Bowers,  M.  D.,  Eochester;  D.  E.  McGinnis,  ^s^orthfield;  also 
readings  from  U.  S.  A.  Signal  Service  stations,  viz. :  Sergt.  E. 
E.  Brace,  Duluth;  Sergt.  H.  Bestant,  Moorhead;  Sergt.  P.  F. 
Lyon,  St.  Paul. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Leonard. 
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-nu  ai38j\[  ^Bnuuv 

70.65 
71.50 
66.26 

65.03 
73.18 

74.43 

79.73 

41.94 
38.44 
38.70 

40.74 
43.41 

40.44 

;  o 

O 

68.9 
73.7 
73.0 

68.6 
72.0 

82.6 

69.3 

■9J[n^'BJ9(ini8jj 

1 

50.0 
44.1 
42.4 

43.7 
43.2 

44.2 

Sept'r. 

70.4 
72.5 
71.0 

71.3 
76.5 

74.7 

ays. 
63.1 

68.6 

56.5 
54.0 
55.4 

57.8 
61.5 

56.1 

19  d 
60.8 

56.0 

August. 

•jf;tpimufi 

69.9 
74,1 
70.0 

69.8 
72.7 

74.2 

67.8 
73.9 

66.5 
62.8 
66.2 

66.6 
66.7 

66.0 

70.1 
65.4 

July. 

•iatpminij 

69.8 
65.4 
71.0 

66.8 
72.9 

73.2 

73.8 

•OJjn^BJadraax 

70.2 
66.0 
70.2 

70.6 
72.3 

70.3 

72.4 

June. 

■i;ipunnjj 

72.3 
72.5 
70.0 

73.2 

72.3 

69.5 
80.5 

•aanvBiadra^X 

65.1 
59.4 
63.1 

!64.0 

66.0 

67.5 
60.7 

•X^ipimnjj 

63.6 
67.8 
60.0 
69. ol 
64.8 
64.7 

69.2 

ays. 
64.4 

70.5 

•a.mcj'Bjadniax 

52.2 
45.5 
51.7 
63.3 
53 . 0 
51.4 

52.1 

27  d 
56.7 

50.4 

s 

•i-^tpuunji 

174.1 
59.4 
65.4 

56.2 
63.6 
63.5 

67.0 

17  d 
58.2 

75.2 

•ajn;i3.iadniax 

39.3 
:54.5' 
40.3 
43.6 
52.7 
45.2 
47.1 

49.5 

25  d 
47.2 

44.1 

March. 

■litptniujj  j 

80.7 
,65.2 
'68.6 
66.0 
31.2 
56.8 
78.7 

72.6 
ays. 

1^ 

<M 

o 

•ain^Bjadrnax 

14.1 
24.4 
22.6 
21.9 
29.0 
25.4 
25.3 

23.8 

18  d 
21.6 

22.8 

:^ 

•l^ipiiuiiH 

75.9 

72.4 

62.0 

23.3 

56.3 

84.0 

22  d 
72.2 

ays. 
95.6 



•8jn;BJ;od(nax 

12.1 
12.9 
9.0 
14.0 
11.2 
12.3' 

8.4 

22  d 
11.5 

10.4 

< 

•^^:^tp™l^H  1 

77.8 

75. 3j 

53.0 

10.8 

60.6 

79.2 

20  d 
76.8 

ays. 

=M     I  : 

1-1      1^      C;l                  ,                               LO           (N  : 

•;?^Tptmnjj 


•ajnc>M8dmax 


•A'jiptinnjj 


•9.in^B.iadniax 
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•ii^ipiuinH 

70.80 
73.59 
65.33 

66.33 
66.66 
74.47 

75.39 

43.27 
37.24, 
39.91 

39.90 
41.85 
41.66 

42.09 
41.00 

July. 

•i)iptranH 

<cq     t--  o 
IQ      im"  tH 

CD       CO  05 

O            IO  CO 
to  l~ 

69.2 
62.4 
66.9 

67.3 
67.5 

72.3 
67.4 

•j£;ipTiTinH 

77.6 
78.4 
71.0 

fC 

cc 

CC 

lO  o 

i-H  lO 

CC 

to  to 

67  7 
69.0 

•8.tn;Bjadni9X 

1/-     I  ~ 

C3 

CO      IO  o 

IO 

cc 

I 

75.6 
71.0 

< 

68.0 
67.6 
60.0 

67.7 
66.0 
63.0 

65.2 

•ain^^Biadtiiax 

59.0 

49.0 
56.9 

55.2 
57.7 
59.3 

57.2 

March,    j     April,  j 

61.1 
73.2 
63.0 

CO       t-       to       -^(M  CO 

CO       CTj      to       2  CO 
CO       to       CO  ^'C^ 

•ajn;i3jadra8x 

46.4 
36.0 
1  43.1 

1 

40.2 

44.9 

44,0 

(25  d 
45.2 

43.0 

•i^TpiuiiiH 

67.1 
69.0 
62.0 

63.6 
67.3 
79.9 

1...  1 

90.7 

1 

•ajn;B.xadui8x 

28.2 
22.1 

22.2 
26.5 
26.5 

26.3 
24.7 

February. 

•i^ipittinH 

69.8 
72.7 
62.0 

63.0 
51.8 

75.4 

93.2 

1 

•9jn:^BJ8dia8X 

13.3 
7.6 
8.7 

8.7 
9.4 
10.0 

8.9 
9.3 

January. 

•IjipnunH 

88.6 
77.6 
55.0 

61.9 
52.0 
75.5 

93.5 

•ajiHBjadtnax 

7.9 
5.3 
3.8 

I>-       lO       CO            CO  <M 

CO     to     to        t-  to 

&3 

s 

■Icjipiumii  1 

68.2 
76.3 
60.0 

1  51.4 

78.2 

ays.) 
72.7 

81.8 

•a.in;Bj;adiu8x 

19.8 
15.7 
15.1 

17.7 

20.0 

(23  d 
21.1 

17.8 

M 

o 

•ii:}TpuunH 

64.8 
75.3 
66.0 

64.8 
61.5 
78.3 

73.6 
68.7 

•a.iiUBjadtiiax 

O       CO  Cl 
O       (M  (M 

29.5 
32.1 
32.5 

33.3 
30.9 

1883  AND  1884. 

1 

0 

c 

c 
c 

< 

3  P 
a 

-1  ^ 

ir 

■c 
c; 

0. 

C 
C 

C! 

'■  J 
1  5 

t 
t 

5 

1 

c 

PC 

b 

IT 

a 

a 

tC 

1 

^5 

< 

c 
c 

c<- 
C 

a 
? 

< 

> 
3 
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LIS^I^  OF 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 

IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF 

STATE  EOARl)  OF  HEALTH  OF  MINNESOTA, 

AUGUST  1,  1884. 


LIST  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS  IN 
LABOEATORY  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Anemoneter. 
Balances — 

1  Becker  &  Son's  analytical,  No.  7. 

1  common. 
Burettes,  8. 
Beakers  —  2  nests  — 

1  nest  of  4,  lipped. 

1  nest  of  5,  plain. 
Bottles—  ' 

16  small,  glass  stoppered. 

12  medium,  ordinary. 

24  varying  sizes,  ordinary. 

8  —  2  quart,  glass  stoppered,  for  chemicals. 

5  —  2  quart,  ordinary. 

.32  —  1  pint  to  1  quart  for  standard  solutions  and  chem- 
icals. 

1  set,  40  re-agent. 
Burners — 

Alcohol  blast,  1. 

Bunsen,  2. 
Brushes,  test  tube,  7. 
Burette  holder,  1. 
Bottles,  chilling,  10. 
Condensers  — 

1  Liebig. 

1  distill  worm. 
Cylinders  — 

Graduated,  1,  100  c.  c 

For  nesslerizing,  2. 
Crucibles  — 

1  platinum. 

2  porcelain. 
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Evaporating  dishes  — 

3  large. 

2  small. 
Funnels  — 

1  large. 

7  small  to  medium. 
Flasks,  8  — 

8  and  12  oz.,  3  each. 
16  oz.,  2  each. 

24  and  32  oz.,  1  each.  , 
Ditto,  graduated,  4 — 

100  c.  c,  250  c.  c,  500  c.  c.  and  1  litre^  1  each- 
Furnace — 

Gas,  1. 
Forceps — 

Iron,  1. 
Funnel -holder,  1. 
Glass  rods,  6. 
Glass  tubing,  3  pounds. 

Lamps,  burners  and  chimneys  (stand  lamps)  — 

1  pint  capacity,  4. 

Alcohol,  2. 
Measure — 

Graduate,  8  oz. 
Mortar  — 

Glass,  1. 

Microscope,  1,  Geo.  Wale's  economic. 
Microscopic  slides — 

Anatomical. 
Pipettes,  6  — 

1  c.  c,  2  c.  c,  5  c.  c,  10  c.  c,  25  c.  c.  and  50  c.  c,  1  each. 
Psychrometer,  1. 
Rubber  tubing  — 

White,  16  feet. 

Eaw  black,  10  feet. 
Betorts  — 

i  gallon,  stoppered,  2. 

1  quart,  stoppered,  1. 

1  quart,  plain,  1. 
Ring  stand,  1. 
Still  — 

Heavy  nickel-plated  copper,  1. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Spirometers,  2. 
Spatula,  horn,  1. 
Soap  dish,  1. 
Sand  bath,  2. 
Trichiniscope,  1. 
Test  tubes — 

6  inch,  36. 

3  inch,  7. 
Test  tube  rack,  2. 
Triangles — 

Iron  wire,  2. 
Thermometers,  2. 
Tripod  stand,  1. 
Wash  bottle,  1. 
Wire  — 

Stove  pipe,  1  bundle. 

Platinum,  1,  7  inches. 
Water  bath,  1. 
Watch  glasses  — 

3  small. 
Wash  bowl,  1. 
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mYESTIGATIOlSrS 

OF 

KEROSENE  OIL,  LAMPS  AND  WICKS. 

MADE  IN  THE 

LABORATORY  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 


KEPOET  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 

This  investigation  was  originally  undertaken  because  of  com- 
plaints to  the  governor  respecting  the  kerosene  sold  and  used  in 
the  State  during  winter  and  spring  of  1883  and  1884.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  kerosene  was  often  solid  in  the  burning  lamps, 
and  commonly  so  at  the  ordinary  winter  temperature  of  cellars; 
that  for  some  cause  the  combustion  was  imperfect  and  the  odors 
from  burning  lamps  very  offensive^  and  therefore  the  oil  for 
some  cause  very  inferior  for  illuminating  purposes.  In  the  spe- 
cimen sent  this  office  for  examination  by  the  governor  at  that 
time,  paraffine  was  precipitated  in  considerable  quantities  at?  32° 
Fahrenheit,  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  off  the  filter  with 
ether  and  reprecipitated,  leaving  what  is  ordinarily  known  a^i 
paraffine  wax.    For  details  of  that  investigation  see  report. 

The  present  investigation  began  on  the  first  of  July  upon  eight 
samples  —  four  presented  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  four 
others,  the  only  specimens  procurable  in  the  Red  Wing  market 
at  the  time. 

Standard  Oil  Company  samples,  first,  eocene,  second,  water 
white,  third,  prime  white  and  fourth,  head  light  of  their  own 
manufacture;  other  samples  were,  fifth,  eocene,  S.  O.  C. ;  sixth, 
water  white,  P.  C.  Hanford  &  Co.,  Chicago;  seventh,  prime  white 
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head  light,  P.  C.  Hanford  and  Co.,  Chicago;  and  eight,  prime 
white  head  light,  Dubuque  Tank  Line  Company,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

But  one  of  these,  Head  Light,  Standard  Oil  Company  (fourth), 
precipitated  paraffine  at  32°  F.  All  the  rest  gave  no  precipita- 
tion above  20°  F.  And  yet  these  oils  differed  very  greatly 
among  themselves  when  burnt  in  similar  lamps,  with  the  same 
wick  and  at  the  same  external  temperature.  They  were  very 
easily  separated  by  specific  gravity,  and  precipitation  of  par- 
affine,  into  two  classes.  The  first  (I)  class,  including  Nos.  1,  2, 
5  and  6,  precipitated  no  paraffine  above  5°  F.,  and  gave  a  spe- 
cific gravity  at  60°  F.  ranging  from  .  790  to  .  794. 

The  second  (II)  class,  including  numbers  3,  4,  7  and  8,  gave  a 
specific  gravity  ranging  from  .811  to  .813  at  60°  F.,  and  precip- 
itated paraffine  at  18°  F.  and  20°  F. 

The  first  experiments  of  the  present  series  were  by  freezing,  to 
discover  the  amount  of  paraffine  wax  the  oils  tested  might  con- 
tain. By  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  freezing  mixture,  we 
were  enabled  to  secure  temperatures  ranging  from  80°  F.  (the  tem- 
perature of  the  room),  toO°  F.,  and  maintain  any  temperature  for 
such  length  of  time  as  the  experiment  being  made  required.  As 
above  stated  numbers  1,  2,  5  and  6  gave  no  precipitation  above 
5°  F.,  and  numbers  3,  4,  7  and  8  did  so  at  18°  and  20°  F. 

In  studying  the  amount  and  influence  of  paraffine  in  oils 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  75°  to  80°  F.,  made  the 
investigation  very  troublesome  and  difficult,  so  we  took  another 
method  of  arriving  at  practically  the  same  result.  Three  exper- 
iments were  made,  two  with  "eocene"  and  one  with  ''water 
white."  In  eocene,  the  solid  white  paraffine  wax  of  commerce 
was  dissolved  until  the  white  precipitate  appeared  at  45°,  aud 
the  mixture  had  specific  gravity  of  .7895  (mixture ''a").'  In 
another  sample  of  eocene,  the  same  substance  was  added  until 
the  mixture  precipitated  paraffine  at  23°  F.;  at  67  F.  its  specific 
gravity  was  .786,  which  is  about  same  as  that  of  eocene  at  same 
temperature  (mixture  ''  b")-  A  series  of  lamps,  numbered  1,  2 
3  and  4,  almost  exactly  alike,  and  compared  in  all  respects  which 
could  affect  combustion,  were  used  in  these  experiments.  Of 
the  series,  Nos.  3  and  4  were  used  for  the  combustion  of  the 
above  mixtures,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Fletcher  wick  was 
used  m  both  cases.  For  comparison  a  sample  of  eocene,  specific 
gravity  .789,  and  giving  no  precipitate  of  paraffine  at  0°,  was 
burned  m  a  similiar  lamp  and  with  same  kind  of  wick. 
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1.  The  flame  of  the  mixtures  remained  full  as  long  as  that  of 
the  eocene,  nor  did  the  flame  fail  entirely  in  either. 

2.  'No  cinders  formed  on  the  wick  of  mixture  '^a,"  and  only 
four  or  five  small  ones  on  the  wick  of  mixture  "b." 

3.  Combustion  of  the  mixtures,  with  the  same  sized  flame,  a 
little  more  rapid  than  of  eocene. 


4.  The  temperature  (see  appendix  for  method  of  taking  tem- 
perature) of  the  lamp  ferrules  was  higher  in  the  prepared 
samples,  being  a  difl'erence  of  10°  (118°  and  128°)  in  extremes 
in  mixture  ''a,"  and  12°  in  mixture  ''b''  (120°  and  132°), 
and  in  eocene,  11°  (113°  and  124°).  On  comparing  the  mixtures 
^'a"  and  ''b"  with  each  other  no  great  difference  was  discov- 
ered, except  that  the  average  temperature  of  ^'b"  was  4°  F. 
higher  than  that  of  ^'a." 

Another  experiment  with  ''water  white"  and  paraf&ne  wax 
was  made  in  lamp  No.  4.  This  oil  had  sp.  gr.  at  60°  .793,  no 
paraffine  precipitated  at  0°.  In  400  c,  used  for  experiment, 
10.934  grams  white  parafiine  wax  was  dissolved.  The  mixture 
C'c")  had  a  specific  gravity,  at  60°,  of  .795,  and  precipitated 
parafiine  at  59°  F.,  and  contained  3.45  per  cent  by  weight  of 
added  solid  paraffine.  355  c.  c.  (I  pint)  of  this  mixture  was  put 
in  lamp  No.  4,  and  same  amount  of  the  same  oil,  without  par- 
affine, in  lamp  No.  2,  and  were  burned  with  Wamsutta  wick. 
The  rate  of  combustion  was: 

Of  oil  alone  1  gallon  in  97  hours  47  minutes. 

Of  mixture  ''c"  1  gallon  in  101  hours  20  minutes. 

The  three-fourths  pint  of  the  oil  burning  in  nine  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  and  that  of  the  mixture  ''c"  in  nine  hours  and  thirty 
minutes;  while  the  fiame  of  the  oil  remained  full  size  until  the 
close  of  combustion,  and  that  of  the  mixture  failed  during  the 
last  half  hour.  In  neither  were  there  any  cinders  on  the  wick; 
no  great  charring  of  the  wicks,  nor  crusting  of  the  burner.  Dur- 
ing the  combustion  of  the  mixture,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
fell  to  53°  F. ,  with  consequent  considerable  precipitation  of  par- 
affine from  mixture  "c."    This  condition  of  things  lasted  for 


Hours.  Minutes. 


1  gallon  of  eocene  burned  in  

1  gallon  mixture  ''a"  burned  in. 
1  gallon  mixture  "b"  burned  in 


98  23 
98  40 
94  13 
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about  thirty  minutes,  and  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
size  of  the  flame.  Temperature  of  brass  ferrule  of  the  lamp  in 
which  mixture  was  burned,  ranged  from  117°  to  126°  F.,  the 
temperature  of  the  room  ranging  from  53°  to  65°. 

These  experiments  led  to  another  series  with  the  heavy  oils, 
Of  eocene  specific  gravity  .789,  no  precipitate  at  0°;  280  c.  c. 
were  taken,  to  this  was  added  75  c.  c.  of  ''Zone  oil,"  a  lubri- 
cant oil  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  above  .850.  This  mixture  "d"  in  amount  355  c.  c, 
specific  gravity  at  60°  .812,  precipitating  paraffine  at  0°,  with 
a  flashing  point  of  122°  F.,  contained  21  per  cent  by  volume  of 
heavy  ''Zone  oil."  It  will  be  noticed  that  its  specific  gravity 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  prime  white  head  light;  that  the. 
flash  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  prime  white  head  light  pur- 
chased in  the  stores  of  this  town,  and  the  point  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  paraffine  is  20°  lower. 

This  mixture  (d)  was  burned  in  lamp  No.  2,  with  Woodberry 
wick.  Its  phenomena,  compared  with  those  of  prime  white  head 
light,  burned  with  Fletcher  wick,  in  similar  lamp,  were  — 

First  —  Flame  began  to  fail  about  same  time,  during  seventh 
hour. 

Second  — There  were  fewer  cinders;  none  in  the  mixture  flame 
until  the  last  two  hours,  while  in  the  prime  white  head  light 
flame  they  began  forming  during  second  hour  from  beginning  of 
combustion. 

Third  — Temperature  20°  to  30°  lower  in  mixture  lamp  ("d"); 
extremes  of  mixture  (d)  111°  to  132°  heavy  oil;  white  head  prime 
light,  122°  to  196°  F. 

Fourth  —  The  rate  of  combustion  nearly  the  same  in  both,  with 
one  exception  (Table  I  Exper.  0.)  where  the  mixture  (d) 
burned  slower. 

Again,  mixture  "d"  compared  with  prime  white  head  light 
using  the  same  wick  (Woodberry),  we  noticed  — 
First— That  the  flame  of  the  mixture  (d)  failed  sooner. 
Second  — Cinders  same  in  both. 

Third—  Average  temperature  of  brass  ferrule  of  mixture  lamp 

(d)  13°  less  than  than  that  of  the  oil. 

Fourth  —  Eate  of  combustion  slower  in  mixture  (d): 

1  gallon  of  mixture  burning  in  117  hours;  while 

1  gallon  of  prime  white  headlight  burned  in  101  hours. 

The  average  time  in  this  experiment  of  combustion  of  355  c.  c. 

of  prime  white  head  light  and  the  mixture  (d)  was  about  eleven 
93 
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hours,  and  during  the  last  third  of  the  time  the  flame  was,  as  far 
as  illuminating  purposes  are  concerned,  an  utter  failure.  In  both 
cases  there  were  produced  an  offensive  odor  and  cinders.  Rais- 
ing the  wick  only  increased  the  difficulty;  and  in  one  case  the 
wick  was  trimmed  after  the  flame  had  began  to  tail,  but  no 
improvement  in  the  size  of  the  flame  resulted. 

Now  occurred  the  question,  is  there  an  accumulation,  during 
the  combustion,  of  the  heavy  or  paraffine  oils  in  the  wick?  To 
answer  which  the  following  experiments  were  tried,  every  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  results. 

With  the  same  kind  of  wick  of  known  weight  in  each  case  and 
with  the  same  oil,  prime  white  head  light,  four  lamps  almost  ex- 
actly alike  were  used.  In  the  first  was  burned  eight  ounces.  In 
the  second  sixteen;  in  the  third  twenty-four,  and  in  the  fourth 
thirty-two  ounces,  till  combustion  was  completed  in  each  case. 
The  wicks  were  then  removed,  weighed  (wet)  separately  and  then 
washed,  in  ether  or  carbon  bisulphide,  for  removing  the  oils  and 
then  dried,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  washed  and  dried  wicks 
subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  wet  wick  in  each  case  gave  the 
weight  of  the  petroleum  products  which  each  wick  contained  at 
the  close  of  combustion. 

The  following  are  the  results: 

The  weight  of  oil  from  wick  through  which  8  ounces  had  been 
burned  was  3.145  grains. 

The  weight  of  oil  from  wick  through  which  16  ounces  had  been 
burned  was  2.695  grains. 

The  weight  of  oil  from  wick  through  which  24  ounces  had  been 
burned  was  2.615  grains. 

The  weight  of  oil  from  wick  through  which  32  ounces  had  been 
burned  was  3.050  grains. 

The  oil  so  washed  from  each  wick  was  then  evaporated  for  three 
and  a  half  hours  on  a  hot  water  bath  (it  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  that  in  all  evaporation  of  oils  tried  they  continued 
to  lose  weight  up  to  the  time  that  evaporation  was  stopped).  In 
the  above,  the  oils  remaining  after  evaporation  were:  In  the 
first  52.8  per  cent;  second  60  per  cent;  in  third  59  per  cent;  in 
fourth  65.8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  washed  from  the 
wicks,  respectively. 

The  wet  wicks  from  the  combustion  in  various  experiments 
with  other  oils  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  weight  of  heavy  oils  left  after  evaporation,  was: 
In  eocene — 13.1  per  cent  to  17.0  per  cent; 
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In  water  white  — 28  per  cent  to  28.4  per  cent; 

In  prime  white  headlight  —  47.4  per  cent,  50.9  percent  and 
54.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  oil  washed  from  the  wick  in 
each  case  respectively. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  experiment  of  evaporation 
for  three  and  a  half  hours  was  tried  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  oil  before  use,  with  following  results: 

Weight  of  heavy  oil  was. 

In  eocene  — 15.6  per  cent. 

In  water  white  —  22.5  per  cent. 

In  prime  white  headlight  — 49.4  per  cent  of  total  weight  of  oil 
taken  for  evaporation,  in  each  case  respectively. 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  little  or  no  accumulation  of  paraffine  oils  in  the  wicks  during 
combustion. 

The  converse  of  the  question,  viz.:  Are  the  lighter  oils 
burned  first,  was  tried. 

Of  400  cc  of  prime  white  heacllight,  245  cc  were  burned  off, 
leaving  155  cc  still  in  lamp.  Trial  showed  that  in  specific  grav- 
ity, and  point  of  precipitation  of  paraffine,  this  residue  did  not 
difi'er  at  all  from  the  prime  white  headlight  used. 

Incidentally  another  question  arose:  Is  there  relation  between 
specific  gravity  and  amount  of  paraffine  wax  in  oils^ 


Mixture  ^^a"  (of  these  experiments); 
Eocene  —  precipitating  no  paraffine  at  0°, 

Had  specific  gravity  at  60°,  of  789 

Mixture  a — precipitating  paraffine  at  44°, 

Had  specific  gravity  at  60°,  of  7895 

Mixture  ^'b" 

Had  specific  gravity  at  67°,  of  786 

Water  white  (?) 

Had  specific  gravity  at  60°,  of  793 

Mixture  ''c" 

Had  specific  gravity  at  60°,  of  795 

Mixture  ^'d" 

Had  specific  gravity  at  60°,  of  812 


From  this  last  mixture,  paraffine  was  precipitated  at  0°  and 
not  above. 

What,  effect  has  the  make  and  material  of  the  wick  upon  com- 
bustion ? 

Answered  by  burning  the  same  oils,  in  the  same  lamps,  in  the 
same  quantities,  at  the  same  external  temperature,  with  two 
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kinds  of  wicks — the  Woodherry  and  the  Fletcher — the  last  the 
one  ordinarily  sold  in  stores,  and  the  other  one  sent  by  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  and  claimed  to  be  an  improvement. 

Using  oils  of  class  I,  with  the  Woodberry  wick,  the  flame  re- 
mained full  to  the  end  of  combustion. 

Using  oils  of  class  II,  the  flame  remained  full  during  four- 
fifths  of  the  time  of  combustion. 

In  oils,  class  I,  there  were  no  cinders  5  in  oils,  class  II,  they  did 
not  appear  until  the  last  one-fifth  of  time  of  combustion,  while 
with  the  Fletcher  the  cinders  appeared  and  remained  during  the 
last  half  of  the  time  of  combustion. 

c.  Temperature,  of  oils,  class  I,  not  taken  while  burning  with 
Woodberry  wick;  of  oils  class  II,  it  was  reduced,  e.  an  oil  of 
this  class  gave  a  maximum  of  144°  with  Woodberry  wick  and  of 
176°  with  Fletcher  wick. 

d.  The  Woodberry  wick  admits  of  a  longer  draft.  In  oils  class 
II.  a  draft  of  4i  inches,  which  is  from  I  to  I  inches  longer  than 
the  draft  allowed  by  the  Fletcher  wick. 

e.  Rate  of  consumption,  /.  e.  time  of  combustion  of  a  given 
quantity,  is  shorter  with  Woodberry  wick. 

Of  eocene, 

With  Fletcher  wick,  Hours.  Minutes. 

One  gallon  burns   99  23 

Woodberry  wick, 

One  gallon  burns   84  27 

Of  water  white, 

With  Fletcher  wick, 
One  gallon  burns   103  39 

With  Woodberry  wick. 

One  gallon  burns   94  13 

Of  prime  white  head  light, 

With  Fletcher  wick, 
One  gallon  burns   109  33 

With  Woodberry  wick. 
One  gallon  burns     101  33 


PHOTOMETRIC  TESTS. 


In  the  absence  of  apparatus  specially  manufactured  for  this 
purpose,  we  were  compelled  to  devise  the  following  for  use  in 
our  experiments. 

Possible  source  of  error  —  in  the  burning  of  the  candles — 
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candles  were  made  of  spermaceti,  bought  at  a  store  in  this  town, 
were  cast  in  a  mould  slightly  conical  in  shape,  and  in  burning 
presented  more  surface  to  the  burning  flame  at  each  succeeding 
minute. 

A  perfectly  dark  room,  constructed  in  the  laboratory,  lined 
with  black  paper  and  cloth,  containing  a  table  on  which  at  ten 
feet  distance  were  placed  the  candles  and  lamp  under  examina- 
tion, with  movable  screen  between,  constituted  the  apparatus  for 
making  the  experiments. 

The  method  consisted  in — 

First — Weighing  candles  before  use. 

Second  —  The  lamp  to  be  tested  and  candles  being  placed  in 
their  respective  places  on  the  table,  ten  feet  apart,  the  dark  room 
being  closed,  the  screen  was  moved  until  point  was  found  where 
the  lights  were  of  equal  intensity,  the  distance  of  which  point 
from  candles  was  measured  and  recorded.  The  same  was  re- 
peated with  several  screens  of  different  colors— white,  red  and  blue 
paper  and  brown  card  board  being  used— all  these  screens  were 
not  used  in  every  case. 

Sometimes  one  combination  and  sometimes  another  being  used, 
the  average  always  being  taken  where  more  than  one  color  or 
screen  was  employed. 

Third  — Tl»i  estimation  of  the  candle  power,  distance  in  feet 
from  the  candles  of  the  point  of  equal  intensity  of  the  lights  (or 
the  average  if  more  than  one  screen  were  used),  being  called  a, 
the  estimation  was  made  by  following  formula: 


The  determination  of  X  from  this  equation  gave  the  candle 
power  sought,  provided  the  candles  burned  the  required  amount. 

Fourth — Correction  for  variation  in  amount  burned  in  can- 
dles. After  burning,  the  candles  were  again  weighed  and 
amount  burned  determined  by  subtracting  weight  after  burning 
from  weight  previous  to  burning.  The  amount  burned  and  time 
of  burning  being  known,  the  rate  of  burning  per  hour  was  easily 
found.    Call  it  b,  candle  power  of  lamp  as  corrected  X\ 

The  estimation  of  correction  would  be  made  by  the  following 
formula  : 


No.  candles 
used. 

2 


(10  — aj^ 


:  :  (10  — a)^  :  a^ 


X 
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Grains  2  candles  should 
burn  per  hour. 

240  :  b  :  :  X  : 

b  X 

X^  =  

240 

1?lie  following  are  the  results  obtained  with  different  oils^ 
different  wicks,  and  different  drafts: 

''a"  woodberry  wick. 

Candle  power. 

I.  Eocene  oil. 

(1)  With  draft  Sk  inches  (about)   11.84 

(2)  With  draft  41  inches   11.80 

II.  Water  White,  Minnesota  test. 

(1)  With  draft  31  inches   10.51 

(2)  With  draft  4f  inches   11.93 

III.  Prime  white  head  light. 

(1)  With  draft  31  inches   14.33 

(2)  With  draft  4}  inches   9.27 

'^B."     FLETCHER  WICK.  ^ 

Candle  power. 

I.  Eocene. 

(1)  With  draft  31  inches   8.66 

(2)  With  draft4^  inches   6.12 

II.  Water  white,  Minnesota  test. 

(1)  With  draft  31  inches   8.15 

(2)  With  draft  41  inches   5.99 

III.  Prime  white  head  light. 

(1)  With  draft  31  inches   10.24 

(2)  With  draft  U  inches   9.45 

(3)  With  draft  41  inches   4.08 

At  the  beginning  of  combustion  with  both  wicks  the  photo- 
metric flame  of  prime  white  head  light  was  greatest,  but  was 
rapidly  lost.  The  oils  which  bore  our  other  tests  the  best, 
Eocene  and  water  white,  proved  best  here. 

Other  experiments  were  made  (a)  in  washing  the  oils  in  acid 
and  alkali,  (b)  in  fractional  distillation  and  (c)  microscopic  exam- 
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inatioii  of  the  fibres  of  the  wicks,  but  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  report. 

I  am  able  to  draw  a  few  conclusions  from  the  above  experi- 
ments, though  incomplete: 

First  —  The  names  given  to  the  different  oils  do  not  imply  a 
constant  chemical  comj)osition,  different  specimens  of  the  same 
''brand"  offering  considerable  differences  in  many  respects. 

Second  —  The  presence  of  as  much  as  3  ]  per  cent  of  paraffine 
wax  in  an  oil,  in  other  respects  of  the  purity  of  the  eocene  brand 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  did  not  materially  affect  the  burn- 
ing qualities  of  the  oil,  or,  so  far  as  the  unaided  eye  could  judge, 
its  photometric  power;  nor  in  one  sami^le  did  the  considerable 
precipitatioii  of  paraffine  while  burning,  perceptibly  affect  the 
flame. 

Third — The  temperature  of  the  lamps  in  which  the  mixtures 
were  burned  was  from  5°  to  8°  higher  than  that  of  lamps  in 
which  eocene  was  burned  under  same  circumstances. 

Fourth — The  mixture  of  the  heavy  ''Zone  oil"  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Oompanj^  with  eocene,  in  proportion  of  21  per  cent  by 
volume  of  the  heavy  oil,  was  compared  with  ]3rime  white  head- 
light, the  worst  oil  examined  in  these  experiments,  and  proved 
that  thew  was  no  material  difference  between  them,  both  being 
inferior  ;is  respects  combustion,  light  and  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Fifth  —  The  examination  of  the  i)OSsible  retention  in  the  wicks 
of  the  heavy  oils,  or  other  matters,  developed  nothing  positive 
as  affecti  n'g  illuminating  powers.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  this 
investigation  further. 

Sixth — As  far  as  our  experiments  went,  I  can  say  that  specific 
gravity  affi^rded  no  test,  practically  available  in  common  oil  in- 
spection, of  the  presence  and  amount  of  paraffine  wax  in  an  oil; 
but  did  of  the  presence  of  the  heavy  oils  not  precipitated  by  cold. 

Seventh  —  Two  kinds  of  wick  were  compared  —  one  the  Fletch- 
er in  ordinary  use,  and  the  other  the  Woodberry  wick,  furnished 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  an  improved  wick.  The  latter 
demonstrated  a  marked  advantage  in  every  respect. 

Eighth  —  The  extreme  elevation  of  temperature  reached  by  the 
ferrules  of  the  lamps,  during  the  burning  of  the  oils  of  Class  II, 
points  clearly  enough  to  the  propriety  of  an  elevation  of  the 
flashing  test  to  at  least  125°  F. 

Ninth  —  So  far  as  our  experiments  went,  the  heavier  oils  seem 
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to  be  the  ingredients  of  kerosene  which  most  seriously  affect  the 
combustion  and  illuminating  power  with  ordinary  lamps,  burn- 
ers, wicks  and  chimneys. 

With  shallow  lamps,  better  wicks,  taller  chimneys  and  better 
draft,  certain  of  the  heavier  oils,  as  for  example  Merrill's,  witli 
a  flashing  point  of  300°,  make  by  far  the  best  light,  but  without 
these  aids  are  not  available  for  ordinary  use. 

Tenth  —  With  lamps,  burners,  wicks  and  chimneys  as  at 
present  constructed,  oils  of  the  quality  of  eocene  are  the  safest, 
best  and  cheapest  for  ordinary  use,  and  it  would  be  better  for  all 
if  lower  grades  could  be  done  away  with. 

Eleventh  —  With  any  oil  or  lamp,  cleanliness,  and  as  perfect 
a  combustion  as  the  apparatus  is  capable  of,  are  essential  to  the 
best  light  and  to  the  greatest  safety  and  freedom  from  offensive 
odors. 

Twelfth  —  A  careful  review  of  this  and  similar  investigations 
indicates  the  necessity  of  further  Avork  in  the  same  direction, 
especially  as  respects  the  construction  of  lamps,  burners,  wicks 
and  chimneys,  and  their  relation  to  the  oils  in  use. 

C.  H. 


APPENDIX. 

METHOD    OF   TAKING   TEMPERATURE    OF    BRASS    FERRULE  OF 
LAMPS  DURING  COMBUSTION. 

A  piece  of  sheet  lead  was  rolled  into  a  hollow  cylinder  around 
the  bulb  of  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer;  the  cylinder  closed  at  one 
end,  the  other  being  left  open  for  the  removal  and  insertion  of 
the  thermometer  bulb  Avhenever  desired.  One  side  of  the  cylin- 
der was  then  trimmed  with  a  knife  into  such  a  surface  as  to  fit 
exactly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ferrule  of  the  lamp,  the  thickness 
of  lead  between  the  interior  opening  of  cylinder  and  the  brass 
ferrule  being  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch;  the  contact  of  metal, 
the  brass  ferrule  of  the  lamj)  and  the  lead  cylinder  being  perfect 
at  all  points.  The  lead  cylinder  was  fastened  in  its  place  by  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  run  around  the  ferrule  of  the  lamp  and 
twisted  tightly.  During  combustion  and  the  taking  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lamp,  a  piece  of  cardboard  was  placed  above  the 
thermometer  bulb  and  lead  cylinder  to  shut  off  the  heat  of  direct 
radiation  from  the  flame. 
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A  PLAN  FOE  THE  COMPLETIONS^  OF  THE  OEGANIZA- 
TIO]Sr  OF  CONFEREIS^CE  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF 
HEALTH,  PROPOSED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
MI^ESOTA  TO  THE  COJSTFERENOE  MEETmG  IN  ST. 
LOUIS,  OCTOBER  13,  1884. 

Note  —  This  board  began  the  effort  for  a  national  organization 
of  state  boards  of  health  some  years  ago.  In  1879,  through  the 
secretary,  the  matter  was  formally  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  such  boards  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  of  which  the  secretary  of  this  board 
was  made  chairman.  A  report,  substantially  the  one  here  pre- 
sented, was  made  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  In  the 
absence  of  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  it  received  no  atten- 
tion. There  has  been  apparent  all  the  time,  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  friends  of  a  national  board  of  health,  that  the  council 
now  proposed  would  be  in  some  sense  antagonistic,  and  that  it 
would  weaken  the  American  Public  Health  Association  by  with- 
drawing the  representatives  of  state  boards  of  health  there- 
from. Both  objections  have  appeared  to  this  board,  to  be  of  lit- 
tle weight  as  compared  with  the  necessity,  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  for  a  union  of  State  boards  of  health  for  co-operation, 
as  specified  in  the  attached  plan.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington this  summer,  for  the  purpose,  after  the  discussion  of  vari- 
ous elaborate  plans  proposed  by  a  committee,  a  temporary  or- 
ganization was  effected  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  board  through 
its  delegate. 

The  following  plan  for  the  completion  of  that  organization  will 
be  submitted  at  the  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  next  October, 
1884,  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will,  in  essential,  be 
adopted  there. 

This  board  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  this  is  a  practicable 
way  to  meet  a  self-evident  want,  i.  e.,  hearty,  intelligent  and  con- 
stant co-operation  between  the  sanitary  authorities  of  states,  in 
inter-state  sanitary  work,  and  this  irrespective  of  any  national 
board  of  health,  whose  organization  does  not  recognize  and  seek 
the  co-operation  of  such  state  boards  of  health,  as  necessarily 
independent,  and  whose  functions  cannot  be  delegated  to,  or  sup- 
planted by,  any  other  organization. 
94 
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This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Council  of  State 
Boards  of  Health  of  the  United  States. 
The  objects  of  this  Council  shall  be: 

1.  Closer  acquaintance  and  more  intimate  professional  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  officers  and  members  of  said  boards. 

2.  Better  opportunity  and  facility  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  subjects  belonging  to  their  peculiar  department  of 
sanitary  study  and  work  by  members  and  officers  of  said  boards. 

3.  Better  facilities  for  comparing  and  discussing  methods, 
and  for  considering  mutual  relations,  and  devising  plans  for 
mutual  co-operation  in  the  following  directions: 

(a.)  The  collection  and  collation  of  the  history  and  statistics 
of  disease  prevalence. 

(h.)  Mutual  notification  of  disease  prevalence,  particularly 
epidemic  diseases. 

(c.)    The  interstate  control  of  epidemics. 

(d.)  State  legislation  for  sanitary  purpose,  and  the  compari- 
son of  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  different  States,  and  of  leg- 
islation necessary  to  be  had  by  the  States. 

{e.  )  The  common  study,  by  committees,  of  the  history  of  epi- 
demics as  alfording  a  knowledge  of  their  origin,  the  laws  of  their 
propagation  and  the  best  means  of  their  control,  particularly  of 
any  existing  epidemics,  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
data  and  documents  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  after  their 
cessation. 

(/.)  The  establishment  of  such  relations  with  similar  organi- 
zations in  other  countries  as  will  make  available  for  said  boards^ 
the  latest  information  as  to  the  existence  or  spread  of  epidemics, 
liable  to  be  imported  into  this  country. 

ig.)  To  enable  any  board  to  ask  and  receive  the  advice  and 
experience  of  other  boards  as  to  the  details  of  practical  sanitary 
work  in  relation  to  local  boards  of  health;  the  enforcing  of  sani- 
tary laws;  means  of  popular  enlightenment;  how  to  reach  and 
infl.uence  all  classes  of  the  j)eople;  and  make  the  rules  of  hygiene 
operative  in  trades,  and  in  family  and  personal  life.  These  and 
similar  questions  constantly  arising  can  in  this  way  receive  satis- 
factory attention  and  discussion  from  the  practical  standpoint  of 
active  and  working  State  Boards  of  Health. 

To  these  ends  the  following  shall  be  the  organization  of  the 
council : 
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MEMBERS. 

Any  state  Board  of  Health  officially  signing  this  agreement. 
Said  boards  to  be  represented  by  as  many  delegates  of  its  mem- 
bership as  it  choose  to  send.  Said  delegates  shall  have  the  right 
individually  to  discuss  any  questions  before  this  council  governed 
only  by  the  usual  rules  of  deliberative  assemblies. 

The  subject  matter  for  consideration  by  the  council  shall  be 
introduced  by  written  resolution  offered  by  any  State  board,  a 
member. 

The  votes  of  the  council  shall  be  by  states  and  by  ballot,  and 
shall  be  counted  and  recorded  by  states,  each  State  board  of 
health  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  votes  of  each  board  to  be  determined  by  the  delegates  of 
State  boards  present  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  their  board. 
A  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  delegates  of  any  board  present 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  vote  of  said  board.  A  tie  vote  of  dele- 
gates shall  be  recorded  as  no  vote  by  their  state. 

A  vote  of  all  the  boards  members  of  the  council 

shall  be  necessary  to  determine  all  questions  of  the  policy  or 
official  action  of  the  council. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  annual,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  i3receding  meeting  may  determine,  and  a 

 vote  of  the  boards  represented  and  voting  shall  be 

necessary  to  decide  the  matter.    Special  meetings  of  the  council 

may  be  called  by   vote  of  the  executive  committee 

hereinafter  provided. 

OF  OFFICERS. 

A  chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  in  whose  juris 
diction  the  meeting  at  which  he  presides  is  held,  notice  of  said 
appointment  to  be  served  upon  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  council  as  soon  as  made.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  on  taking  the 
chair,  to  review  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  such  business  as 
is  in  hand  for  the  present  meeting.  He  will,  under  the  direction 
of  his  board,  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
place,  care  of  delegates,  etc.  In  case  of  his  absence  his  board 
shall  appoint  a  substitute. 

A  corresponding  secretary,  to  be  elected  by  a  

vote  of  the  members  of  the  council  to  hold  his  office  for  

years.    His  duty  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
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council;  to  preserve  its  records;  to  prepare  the  business  of  the 
meeting  so  far  as  the  matter  in  his  hands  will  allow;  and  to  be 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  intervals  of  the 
meetings  of  the  council. 

A  recording  secretary,  to  be  assigned  by  the  board  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  council  meets.  His  duty  is  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  meeting  and  generally  to  assist  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

A  treasurer,  to  hold  and  disburse  the  funds  of  the  council  on 
its  order  by  vote  of  its  members. 

An  executive  committee,  to  consist  of  one  member  elected  by 
each  board  member  of  the  council,  yearly,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  council.  Provided  that  for  1884-85  the  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  each  state  shall  be  selected  by  each  board 
at  its  next  meeting  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the 
council  held  Oct.  18,  1884,  and  notice  of  said  election  forwarded 
to  the  corresponding  secretary  immediately. 

This  committee  shall  represent  the  council  in  the  intervals  of 
its  meetings.  Its  actions  taken  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
vote  as  the  council  itself,  and  in  emergency,  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  that  of  the  council  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  as 
respects  interstate  control  of  epidemics. 

Its  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  corresponding  secretary  on 
a  call  of  one-half  the  members  of  the  committee  by  letter  or  by 
telegraph. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Upon  subjects  included  in  this  agreement  maybe  appointed  at 
any  meeting  as  follows:  Any  board,  a  member,  may  by  written 
resolution  specify  the  object  of  a  committee  asked  for,  the  number 

of  its  members  and  the  date  of  the  report.    A  vote 

of  members  present  and  voting  to  be  necessary  for  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution.  The  members  of  any  committee  to  be  elected 
by  ballot,  a  majority  of  members  present  necessary  to  an  election, 
the  member  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  to  be  chair- 
man of  said  committee. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  expense  of  the  council  shall  be 

  (assessed)  upon  the  members  equally;  said  expense 

to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

Order  of  business  for  all  meetings  of  council  or  executive 
committee: 
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1.  Minutes. 

2.  Eeport  of  officers. 

3.  Report  of  committees. 

4.  Communications  from  State  boards  of  health  upon  subjects 
specified  in  this  agreement. 

1^0  question  or  resolution  involving  changes  in  this  agreement 
shall  be  considered  by  the  council  till  the  next  annual  meeting 
after  its  formal  introduction  by  a  member,  and  a  three-fourth 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  council  shall  then  be  necessary 
for  its  adoption. 


State  board  of  health, 


TRACT,  NUMBER  2,  1884. 

(Revised  Edition  of  that  of  1881.) 

COlTTAaiOUS  DISEASES. 


WHAT   AEETHEY?       HOW  ARE  THEY  SPEE AD? 
HOW  TO  PREVENT  THEM,  BY  CLEANLI- 
NESS, VENTILATION,  ISOLATION 
AND  DISINFECTION. 

Copies  of  this  circular  may  be  had  of  the  secretary  at  Red 
Wing  or  of  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  local 
health  officers. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


What  are  they  f 

Such  as  are  caused  by  a  peculiar,  and  probably  specific,  poison. 
They  are  spread  by  the  passage  of  that  cause  from  its  place  of 
origin,  without  or  within,  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  to  the  well. 

This  class  includes:  Small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  diphtheria,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  yellow  fever,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  glanders  and 
farcy  (varieties  of  same  disease). 

Of  these,  typhoid  fever  is  the  most  constant  and  fatal  in  Minne- 
sota, ext  come  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Others,  as  small 
pox,  are  very  irregular,  being  introduced  by  persons  from  with- 
out the  State,  chiefly  foreign  immigrants.  We  have  no  record 
of  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas.  Puerperal  fever,  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease 01  lying  in  women,  is  local  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
country  German  population.  In  this  State  cerebro  spinal  menin- 
gitis has  been  several  times  almost  epidemic,  but  is  usuallv 
sporadic. 

Have  these  diseases  other  causes  than  their  specific  poison  f 
Probably,  yes.  All  of  them  are  more  obstinate  and  fatal  when 
occurring  m  insanitary  locations  and  to  persons  otherwise  unwell 
Typhoid  fever  and  cholera  seem  in  their  origin,  and  in  most  of 
their  prevalence,  to  be  what  have  been  so  aptly  and  forcibly 
called  ^'filth  diseases,''  and  are  directly  related  to  foul  air  and 
water. 

How  are  contagious  diseases  spread? 
.  In  each  disease  of  this  class  some  one  part  of  the  body  suffers 
most,  and  it  is  from  this  part  that  the  specific  poison  is  given  off 
often  in  enormous  quantities.  ^ 

In  smallpox,  it  is  the  matter  (virus),  fresh  or  in  scabs,  from  the 
inflamed  skin. 

In  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  the  dried  scales  or  scurf  from  the 
skm,  and  probably  the  excretions  from  the  mouth  and  throat 

In  Diphtheria,  the  discharges  and  membrane  from  the  mouth 
nose  and  throat.  ' 

In  Typhoid  Fever  and  Cholera,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 

The  particles  of  specific  virus,  so  given  off,  find  their  way  into 
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the  air  and  water  and  food,  on  to  clothing  of  the  bed  and  of 
persons,  on  to  the  floor,  furniture  and  walls  of  the  rooms,  and, 
by  one  or  more  of  these  agencies,  are  conveyed,  from  the  sick  to 
the  well.  The  well  may  breathe,  drink,  or  eat  them,  or  they  may 
get  into  the  body  through  the  broken  skin,  as  do  glanders  from 
horses  or  the  vaccine  virus  in  vaccination.  Finally,  the  dead 
body  may  communicate  the  disease. 

The  infecting  power  of  diseases  varies,  and  the  same  disease 
varies  in  intensity  in  different  outbreaks  and  different  stages  of 
the  same  outbreak;  but  the  essential  fact  is  that  these  diseases 
are  always  infectious,  and  that  we  have  no  means  of  guaging 
the  intensity  of  that  power  till  too  late  to  prevent  it,  and  should 
therefore  always  assume  it. 

The  object  of  hygiene  as  regards  them  is — 

1st.    To  py-event  their  occurrence. 

2d.    When  one  of  them  appears,  to  limit  its  outbreak  to  the 
fewest  individuals  and  families,  possible. 
Hoio  best  to  prevent  their  occivrrence  at  all. 
In  order  of  importance: 

a.  By  purity  of  air  and  water  in  the  home.  This,  by  the 
speedy  destruction  of  all  excreta  and  garbage,  either  by  burial  or 
burning;  cleanliness,  and  sufficient  ventilation,  and  dryness,  of  all 
parts  of  the  dwelling,  including  garret  and  cellar,  with  the  free 
admission  of  sunlight  everywhere  possible. 

All  of  which  involves  the  substitution  of  better  arrangements 
for  the  usual  privy  vault,  sink  hole,  cesspool,  and  garbage  and 
manure  heaps.  The  object  of  such  care  is  the  removal  of  all 
refuse  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  fluid  and  solid,  before  it 
shall  decompose,  and  such  disposition  of  it  as  shall  enable  its 
return  to  the  soil  in  the  most  natural  and  perfect  way.  This 
work  begins  in  the  home  as  the  unit  of  sanitary  work,  and  is 
continued  and  sustained  by  the  action  of  local  boards  of  health. 

&.  And  largely  dependent  upon  the  above,  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  perfect  health,  by  all  available  means,  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family;  which  implies,  in  the  event  of  sickness,  a 
search  for  its  cause  and  its  removal  or  control. 

Wheyi  an  infectious  disease  does  occur,  how  shall  ice  control  it  f 

a.  First  and  foremost,  by  the  seclusion  of  the  sick,  best  done 
in  a  special  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  provided  at  public 
expense  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  which  science  or 
the  most  assiduous  care  can  suggest,  and  with  educated  and 
trained  nurses.    This  will  ultimately  be  done  on  the  score  of 
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public  economy  and  efficiency,  this  provision  is  made  only 

for  small  pox,  and  for  that  in  a  very  insufficient  way. 

For  all  other  diseases  we  must,  at  present,  provide  in  the 
house  of  the  sufferer.  If  an  upstairs  room  is  available,  that  is 
the  next  best  resort.  If  it  have  southern  or  eastern  exposure, 
abundant  light,  and  at  least  two  windows,  so  much  the  better! 
Whatever  room  is  taken,  it  should  have  no  more  furniture  than 
necessary,  plain  chairs  and  tables,  bed  to  be  single  [by  preference 
an  iron  bedstead  and  wire  mattress],  with  light  hair  mattress 
upon  it.  Feathers  only  in  the  pillows  for  the  sick;  no  quilts, 
but  blankets;  no  carpets,  but  bedside  strip  or  rug;  no  clothing 
or  bedding  except  those  in  use  by  the  patient  or  nurse. 

The  nurse  should  not  associate  with  the  family  except  under 
regulations  to  be  fixed  by  the  physician. 

^Z/ discharges  from  the  sick  should  be  immediately  disinfected, 
as  hereinafter  directed,  or  burned;  which  last  is  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  soiled  rags,  clothes,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  easily 
and  surely  disinfected. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  of  persons  and  things  must  be  insisted 
on.  Frequent  change  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  (and  of  blankets 
when  necessary).  Fresh  air  and  abundance  of  it  with  abundant 
light  are  essential,  with  the  provision  that  harmful  draughts  and 
needless  glare  are  prevented. 

As  far  as  possible  the  ventilation  of  the  sick  room  should  be 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  house.  With  one  window  in  the 
room  this  can  be  done  by  lowering  the  upper  and  raising  the 
lower  sash  an  inch  or  two  and  by  means  of  a  board  directing  the 
air  away  from  the  patient.  With  two  windows  it  can  be  very 
easily  done.  In  all  weather  at  all  cool  there  should  be  a  fire  in 
the  room,  in  an  open  stove  by  preference,  as  the  heat  enables  one 
to  increase  and  control  the  admission  of  fresh  out  door  air. 

With  such  provisions  as  above  outlined  any  infectious  disease 
can  be  safely  cared  for  in  a  well  built  and  roomy  house  with  little 
danger  to  the  family. 

The  misfortune  is  that  all  infectious  diseases  select,  as  a  rule, 
first  crowded,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  where  the  facilities  for 
isolation  of  the  sick  are  very  few. 

In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  well  (children 
particularly)  to  another  house,  if  possibly,  leaving  the  infected 
house  to  the  patient  and  nurse.  In  winter,  and  in  country  dis- 
tricts, this  is  rarely  possible;  but  in  warm  weather  it  is  easier  to 
do.    In  any  event,  cleanliness  of  persons  and  things  will  do 
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much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sickness  and  the  special 
precautions  as  to  each  disease  (defined  in  the  tracts  thereon)  will 
help  still  more.  The  plan  of  tent  hospitals  proposed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  this  Board,  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  is  recommended  to 
local  boards  and  to  individuals.  There  is  no  dodging  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevent  the  enforcing  of  strict  seclusion  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  sick  of  infectious  disease,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
of  its  necessity  in  the  behalf  of  the  affected  family,  the  patient, 
or  the  community. 

Local  boards  of  health,  practical  men  and  women,  are  earn- 
estly asked  to  study  the  subject. 

Trained  nurses,  to  aid  the  weary  mothers  of  infected  families, 
are  essential,  too.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Christian  philan- 
thropy which  calls  for  immediate  action. 

Disinfection;  what  is  it^ 

The  destruction  of  the  living  particles  (the  materies  morbi) 
capable  of  conveying  the  disease  from  sick  to  well.  The  destruc- 
tion of  their  life,  not  merely  the  odor  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies them.    It  is  of  two  kinds. 

j^irst  — Of  the  person  and  discharges  of  the  sick,  and  of  the 
clothing  and  bedding  in  use  while  sick. 

Second  — Of  the  clothing  and  bedding;  of  the  sick  room  and 
contents  after  recovery,  or,  in  the  event  of  death,  of  the  body  of 
the  dead. 

OF    THE    PERSON    AND    DISCHARGES    OF    THE    SICK,    AND  HIS 
CLOTHING  AND  BEDDING  IN  USE  WHILE  SICK. 

Of  the  person  — 

First  — By  anointing  the  body  with  some  simple  unguent, 
(simple  ointment,  fresh  lard,  two  parts;  white  wax  or  mutton 
tallow,  one  part;  mix  while  warm  and  stir  till  cold,)  which  may 
be  scented  with  any  perfume  if  desired,  but  better  not.  This 
ointment  to  be  gently  applied  all  over  the  body  once  or  twice 
daily.  In  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  small  pox  it  serves  to  retain 
the  virus  on  the  skin  or  in  the  clothing,  and  in  these  cases  should 
be  used  regularly  till  the  skin  is  clean. 

In  all  the  other  diseases  of  this  class,  its  use  is  generally  com- 
forting and  advantageous  to  the  patient,  but  is  not  necessary  to 
disinfection. 

After  recovery  from  the  diseases  specified  above,  the  patient 
is  unsafe  till  all  affection  of  the  skin  has  disappeared.  Then 
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thorough  warm  baths  and  cleansing  of  scalp  and  beard  are  essen- 
tial before  release. 

Of  the  discharges  from  the  sick  — 

These  are  from  the  mouth,  throat  and  air  passages  in  eruptive 
fevers  and  diphtheria,  and  from  the  bowels  in  typhoid  fevers  and 
cholera. 

The  perfect  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  impossible 
with  our  present  knowledge,  but  the  danger  from  that  source  may 
be  lessened  by  cleanliness,  frequent  gargling  and  rinsing  of  the 
mouth  with  solution  of  boracic  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  other  like  deodorant,  in  the  proportion  of  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  salt  to  half  tumbler  of  water;  warm  water  the 
best.  Gargling  the  throat  and  rinsing  the  mouth  at  the  same 
time  and  the  use  of  the  tooth  brush  or  swab  to  clean  the  teeth, 
gums  and  inside  of  mouth,  will  be  of  use. 

Usually  the  medical  treatment  involves  the  use  of  antiseptics, 
and  the  nurse  will  be  guided  by  the  physician  in  the  matter.  In 
default  of  his  direction  the  above  hints  will  aid  her. 

Of  course,  all  matters  from  the  mouth,  in  such  cases,  should 
be  immediately  destroyed.  Clean  cotton  or  linen  rags  are  the 
best  means  for  collecting  them,  and  should  be  immediately 
burned  or  thrown  into  one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions  herein- 
after described. 

Discharges  from  the  howels  — 

In  typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  the  vessel  used  should  always  con- 
tain a  teacupful  of  one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions,  and  after 
use,  its  contents  should  be  immediately  burned  or  buried  and 
then  the  cleaned  vessel  be  prepared  for  the  next  discharge. 
Underclothing,  soiled  by  these  discharges,  should  be  immediately 
plunged  into  one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions,  zinc  or  soda 
chloride,  before  Avashing. 

The  poison  of  child-bed  (puerperal)  fever  is  very  tenacious 
and  has  repeatedly  caused  great  mortality  in  certain  localities. 
Physicians  are  very  careful  in  avoiding  all  danger  of  carrying 
the  poison,  as  a  rule  refusing  other  obstetric  practice  when  at- 
tending such  a  case.  Mirses  should  be  equally  so.  They  have 
been  the  means  of  its  spread  repeatedly  in  our  State. 

In  the  event  of  death^  what  then  f 

The  body  must  be  immediately  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out 
of  the  soda  or  zinc  chloride  solution,  placed  in  a  tight  coffin  and 
as  soon  as  possible  buried.  Public  funerals  are  very  properly 
forbidden  by  law;  burials  must  be  private  and  as  speedy  as  is 
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consistent  with  decency,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
survivors.  The  bodies  of  persons  dead  of  small  pox  or  diph- 
theria have,  in  our  State,  more  than  once  given  the  disease  to 
persons  attending  the  funerals.  Children,  particularly,  should  be 
forbidden  to  approach  them. 

DISINFECTION  OF  ROOM  AND  ITS  CONTENTS  AFTER  THE  REMOVAL 
OF  THE  PATIENT. 

This  is  best  done  by  moist  sulphurous  acid  vapor.  (If  wire 
mattress  or  iron  bedsteads  have  been  used,  they  can  be  cleaned 
by  washing  in  hot  soap  suds  and  exposing  to  the  sunlight  and 
air.    The  vapors  would  be  likely  to  injure  or  destroy  them.) 

All  bedding  and  clothing,  not  disinfected  by  soaking  in  the 
zinc  or  soda  solution,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a  line  stretched  across 
the  room  or  upon  chairs.  Straw  ticks  should  be  disinfected  first, 
with  their  contents;  afterwards  their  contents  burned,  and  ticks 
washed.  Hair  mattresses  to  be  opened  and  hair  well  stirred 
up  and  mattress  hung  upon  chairs;  blankets  also  to  be  hung 
up.  These  things  done,  close  all  the  windows  and  openings  of 
the  room  except  one  door;  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  put  a  wash 
tub  containing  hot  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches; 
upon  a  brick  in  the  centre  of  the  tub  put  a  pan  or  spider  con- 
taining two  pounds  of  roll  sulphur  well  broken  up,  pour  on 
half  a  teacup  of  alcohol,  light  it  and  leave  the  room,  closing 
the  door  as  tightly  as  possible.  The  gas  is  rapidly  formed 
and  moistened,  and  penetrates  everything  in  the  room.  Wait 
eight  or  ten  hours,  then  open  up  the  doors  and  windows,  take 
the  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  open  air  and  hang  upon 
lines,  to  remain  there  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  beat 
them  and  wash  them.  As  to  the  room,  scrub  the  floor,  wood 
work  and  all  paint,  with  hot  soap  suds;  whitewash  walls  and 
ceilings  with  caustic  lime;  remove  the  windows,  open  the  blinds 
and  let  the  room  air  until  thoroughly  dried  and  odorless. 
The  disinfectants  here  advised  are: 

First— Abundant  and  pure  air,  water  and  sunlight.  These 
are  abundant  and  ready  for  use  out  of  doors.  They  are  the  most 
powerful  preventatives  of  disease,  and  destroyers  of  disease 
virus  we  have,  but  they  take  too  much  time  for  use  alone  here. 

Second  —  By  burning  sulphur  over  hot  w^ater,  as  directed  in 
page  5. 

Third— By  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  green  vitriol  in 
water,  as  herein  directed. 
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Fourth  —  By  the  use  of  ziuc  chloride  solution.  It  may  be 
cheaply  made  in  the  following  proportions:  White  vitriol  (zinc 
sulphate),  4  ounces;  common  salt,  2  ounces;  water,  1  gallon. 

Fifth  —  Liquor  soda  chlorinata,  Labarraque's  solution. 

Sixth — Hot  air  (moist  or  dry)  and  temperature  212°  to  240° 
F.,  is  the  best  artificial  disinfectant  w^hen  it  can  be  obtained,  but 
requires  for  this  purpose  a  special  apparatus,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  ordinarily  available. 


WHY  A^^^D  HOW  I^HYSICIAi^S  MAY  A^s^D  OUGHT  TO 
AID  STATE  A^s^D  LOCAL  BOAEDS  OF  HEALTH.— A 
EEPOET  MADE  TO  THE  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  MIKJ^ESOTA  BY  THE  SEC  EETAEY  STATE  BOAED 
OF  HEALTH. 

Eed  WiNCr,  Minn.,  April  6,  1883. 

Di\  J.  C.  Bosser,  Ghairmau  Committee  on  Epidemics^  Hygiene^  etc., 
State  Medical  Society, 

Dear  Doctor:  Your  circular  and  letter  inclosing  same,  just 
at  hand.  In  reply  you  expect  me  to  give  you  such  suggestions 
as  grow  out  of  my  long  official  service  in  State  medicine.  I  will 
not,  thei-efore,  discuss  the  ''germ"  or  any  other  theory"  of 
disease  cause;  but  will  give  you  a  few  of  the  tacts  a^  to  the  ex- 
tent of  t  he  preventable  disease  mortality  in  our  State. 

One  01  the  two  most  disgraceful  records  is  that  of  diphtheria. 
It  began  to  figure  as  a  death  cause  in  1872,  and  the  annual  record 
of  deaths  since  is  as  follows: 

1872   42 

1873   236 

1875   220 

1876   379 

1877   370 

1878   658 

1879   951 

1881  .....1,397 

12.12  per  cent  of  total  deaths  — double  that  of  any  death  cause 
except  consumption,  which  was  10.34  per  cent  of  total.  Over 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  under  five 
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years  of  age;  over  ninety-two  per  cent  under  fifteen.  Over 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  of  foreign 
parentage. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  have,  for  the  last  eight  years,  earn- 
estly striven  to  persuade  medical  men  to  unite  with  the  board 
in  impressing  upon  the  people  that  this  disease  is  very  infectious^ 
and  that  it  can  be  best  controlled  by  strict  seclusion  of  the  sick 
and  careful  disinfection. 

We  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  earnest  local  health 
ofacers,  in  securing  the  indorsement  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
at  the  Albert  Lea  meeting  three  years  ago,  and  the  popular  opin- 
ion is  constantly  growing  in  this  direction. 

The  profession  are  very  negligent  in  their  duty,  and  careless 
exposure  and  public  funerals  are  still  the  rule.  I  beg  your  com- 
mittee to  report  in  the  strongest  terms  on  this  subject  and  urge 
medical  men  to  earnest  and  united  action.  Seclusion  of  the  sick, 
prompt  notification  of  the  disease,  and  very  careful  disinfection 
offer  the  best  protection  we  can  at  present  have  against  this  ver- 
itable plague. 

Under  the  new  sanitary  code  the  power  of  local  boards  of 
health  and  of  health  officers  is  abundant,  and  they  and  the  phy- 
sicians who  will  help  them  may  rely  upon  the  prompt  and  con- 
stant co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  next  record  to  which  I  wish  to  call  earnest  attention  is  the 
following: 

In  1881,  1,273  children  died  of  still-birth,  premature  birth  and 
infantile  debility,  which  fact  means  that  4.4  per  cent  of  all  born 
are  born  prematurely  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

Over  11  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  Minnesota  are  of  this  class. 

In  Massachusetts  in  five  years,  5.53  per  ce'ht  of  total  deaths  are 
of  this  class,  just  half  our  rate. 

I^ow  take  typhoid  fever,  to  which  your  circular  specially  refers. 
The  record  by  years  is  as  follows: 


1872. 
1873. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


315 
326 
216 
250 
255 
169 
297 


1881, 
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In  1881j  therefore,  this  disease  caused  6.17  per  cent  of  total 
death,  of  whom  more  than  51  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  30  j^ears;  more  than  61  per  cent  were  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  50,  and  only  24  per  cent  under  15  years  of  age. 
More  than  64  per  cent  had  both  parents  foreign,  and  more  than 
25  per  cent  had  both  parents  American. 

Compared  with  the  other  records  —  they  kill  the  children;  this 
takes  its  victims  from  the  ^'self-supporting  class." 

There  is  more  of  this  kind  of  facts  behind,  but  this  exhibit  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose.  Eemember  that  these  causes  of 
<leath  are  of  the  preventable  class;  that  they  can  be  reduced  far 
below  their  present  position  on  the  list  of  death  causes,  by  means 
already  known  and  whose  use  is  provided  for,  in  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  physicians,  boards  of  health  and  intelligent  parents, 
and  what  excuse  have  we  to  offer  for  the  neglect  to  use,  and 
enforce  the  use  of,  those  means  by  every  instrumentality  in  our 
power  ? 

As  to  the  first  classes  causing  death  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  demon- 
stration which  these  and  other  statistics  give: 

First — Of  a  very  powerful  evil  influence  to  be  found  in  ante-natal 
conditions. 

Second  —  (and  next  in  importance  probably)  —  Causes  to  be 
found  in  the  care  of  mother  and  child  during  the  first  weeks  after 
confinement. 

Third —  That  the  most  important,  because  most  effective,  death 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  the  house,  which  is  the 
home,  and  in  the  modes  of  life  and  work  and  worry  of  the  mother, 
mental  and  physical,  during  pregnancy  and  in  child-bed. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  refined  methods "  of  modern 
scientific  research,  but  rather  for  a  clear,  calm  study  of  easily 
discovered  facts,  most  of  which  are  at  hand,  others  to  be  gotten 
by  careful  inquiry  and  scientific  sifting  of  other  so-called  facts. 
The  microscope  and  the  physicj^tl  and  chemical  laboratory  are  of 
use,  and  often  essential,  but  they  come  in  long  after  practical  and 
immediately  available  means  of  staying  the  slaughter  have  been 
discovered,  or  demonstrated  anew,  for  that  is  a  very  common 
result  of  such  investigation,  thanks  to  faithful  work  done 
before. 

A  perfectly  practicable  plan  would  be  the  study  of  limited 
areas  of  territory  by  several  physicians  working  in  concert.  Let 
one  study  drainage,  ventilation  and  food  supply.    Another,  the 
96 
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influences  bearing  upon  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
mother  during  and  after  pregnancy. 

Another,  the  facts  of  still-birth,  premature  birth  and  early  in- 
fantile debility. 

Another,  the  meteorological  conditions  and  their  relations. 

At  such  intervals  of  time  as  may  be  agreed  on,  come  togethej-, 
compare  notes  and  discuss  progress  made,  and  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

I  can  suggest  no  field  of  practical  work  which  offers  a  richer 
reward  to  the  faithful  worker  than  this,  both  in  reputation  and 
good  works. 

Resolutions  and  committees,  as  usually  made  up,  rarely  effect 
anything.  The  work  needs  zeal,  intelligence,  knowledge  of  what 
has  heretofore  been  done,  and  a  careful  and  persistent  search  for 
proximate  causes  first.  The  remedy  of  the  disease  must  be 
the  outgrowth  of  such  work;  its  prevention  can  begin  very  early 
in  the  search. 

Take  for  instance  typhoid  fever;  do  I  exaggerate  when  I  claim 
that  the  single  sanitary  act  of  disinfecting  the  intestinal  discharges 
of  its  victims  would  reduce  the  number  of  its  victims  sixty  per 
cent?  I  am  sure  I  do  not;  and  see  what  an  easy  and  simple 
thi  iig  that  act  is "! 

As  to  qualifications  of  local  health  officers,  we  need: 

First — Thoroughly  educated  men,  physicians,  who  have  had  at 
least  three  years'  active  practice,  and  who  will  make  a  special 
study  of  hygiene  as  related  to  public  use. 

Second  —  That  they  be  the  executive  officers  of  local  boards  of 
health.  Their  compensation  can  now  be  regulated  by  the  board 
appointing  them  and  their  duties  are  clearly  defined  in  the  law. 

Third — That  they  clearly  understand  that  their  work  is  larg()ly 
missionary,  and  that  upon  themselves  depend  to  a  great  extent 
the  character  which  their  work  shall  have,  and  upon  its  judicious 
selection  and  execution  will  depend  the  support  to  be  given  it  by 
physicians  and  by  the  people. 

Yours, 

Charles  N.  Hewitt. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  HYGIENE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  the  Secretary. 

The  following  x^aper  summarizes  the  argument  for  more  hearty 
co-operation  by  teachers  in  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  State 
and  local  boards  of  health,  for  better  instructions  in  hygiene  in 
our  common  schools. 

I  submit  the  following  as  a  simple  and  easily  executed  x>hiii 
for  such  co-operation: 

First — Insist  that  the  study  of  practical  hygiene  be  made  an 
obligatory  part  of  instruction  in  Normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes.  I  emphasize  the  much  abused  word,  practical^ 
because  it  is  essential  that  this  teaching  should  be  chiefly  such 
as  is  available  for  every  day  use,  its  value  being,  that  it  i^just  that 
thing.  The  theory  of  hygiene,  like  that  of  any  other  art,  is^ 
easier  to  teach  and  apparently  more  comi3lete  and  systematic, 
and  so,  to  the  teacher,  more  satisfactory  work,  but  not  to  the  i)upil 
of  the  grade  here  provided  for. 

Second — Whenever  j)ossible,  this  instruction  for  teachers^ 
should  be  given  by  health  officers,  /.  e.,  by  physicians  w^ho  are 
actually  in  the  practical  performance  of  their  duties,  and  so,  from 
familiar  use,  capable  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  principles 
of  hygiene  as  an  art  from  their  own  experience,  in  a  way  and 
with  an  effect  not  to  be  learned  otherwise.  In  their  absence 
there  are  now  many  physicians  Avho  are  capable  of  doing  the 
same  thing. 

There  is  so  much  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  basis  facts  of 
practical  hygiene  are,  that  a  brief  statement  for  our  present 
purpose  will  help  to  explain  and  justify  the  little  i)lan  I  have  to 
propose. 

First  —  Health  is  the  normal  state  of  man. 

Second — 111  health,  sickness  and  premature  death  are  the 
penalties  paid  for  a  violation  of  natural  laws,  which,  as  they 
relate  to  health,  are  sanitary  laws. 

Third — A  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  important  of  these 
laws  is  practicable  for  the  majority  of  civilized  people,  and 
therefore,  their  violation  is,  in  proportion  to  civilization,  inex- 
cusable. 

Fourth  —  The  nearest  approach  to  the  natural  life  possible,  for 
every  one,  is  the  end  of  hygiene,  and  such  a  life  consists  in  un- 
conscious or  intelligent  obedience  to  natural  laws. 
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Fifth  —  The  obstacles  thereto^  outside  personal  ignorance,  care- 
lessness or  deliberate  neglect  are  the  frequent  powerlessness  of 
the  individuals  against  the  influence  of  cause  of  ill  health,  in- 
duced by  the  unhealthy  life  or  act  of  other  men,  whether  in 
family,  community  or  State. 

Sixth— The  elementary  physical  conditions  of  approximate 
healthy  living  are. 

The  possession  and  free  use  of 

(a.)    Abundant  pure  air. 

(b.)    Abundant  pure  water. 

{€.')    Abundant  light. 

{d.)    Enough  and  properly  prepared /oo(Z. 

(e.)    Proper  and  sufficient  elothing,  including,  under  that  head, 
shelter  and  bed  as  well  as  body  wear. 

(  /.)    Opportunity  for  the  natural  development  of  body  and 
mind  to  maturity  under  above  conditions — true  education. 

iff')    Opportunity  also  for  regular  self-sustaining  work  5  for 
play;  for  rest  and  for  sleep. 

The  use  of  all  these  things  healthfully,  depending  as  they  do  ' 
upon  association  in  home,  community.  State  and  nation,  with 
other  people,  involves  and  is  a  means  of  education  of  mind  and 
morals  too.  So  that  healthfulness  in  our  civilization  is  the  out- 
come of  tlie  performance  of  duty,  in  all  relations  of  living  and 
doing. 

Theconditions  of  healthy  living  are  so,  first  physical,  thenmoral, 
religious  and  social,  whether  in  the  individual  life  or  in  that  of 
the  family,  the  social  unit  or  of  the  community  or  the  State. 

Hence  come  the  familiar  subdivision  of  hygiene  into  personal, 
family,  municipal.  State  and  national. 

The  units  of  hygiene  are  the  individual  first,  and  the  family 
next.  These  two  are  in  intimate  natural  relation  and  insepar- 
able, so  it  is  important  to  insist  that  personal  and  family  hygiene 
are  taught  together  as  making  up  that  of  the  home,  the  centre  of 
all  healthy  life. 

And  it  is  important  that  these  lives  should  be  studied  first  as 
one  of  relation  to  air,  water,  clothing,  sunlight,  etc. 

But  as  the  average  health  is  far  below  the  normal  standard, 
(this  last  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,)  you  cannot  avoid,  and 
would  not  if  you  could,  the  discovery  by  the  average  scholar  of 
this  average  failure  to  be  healthy.  Such  a  discovery  is  just  what 
is  needed  to  give  point  and  personal  interest  to  the  further  ques- 
tion:  Why  all  this  suffering,  misery  and  premature  death  f 
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Hence  comes,  perforce  and  naturally,  the  explanation  of  what 
disease  is  and  how  and  why  it  destroys  pleasure,  usefulness,  and 
even  life. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  most  important  of  these  causes  are 
easily  demonstrable  and  bring  one  easily  to  the  discussion  of 
what  we  call  bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  food,  etc. 

And  so  for  the  instruction  here  proposed  (thanks  to  the  demon- 
stration of  modern  hygiene)  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  any 
law  or  fact  in  the  abstract,  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  concrete  and 
demonstrable  fact,  so  that  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  an 
intelligent  child  most  of  the  basis  truths  of  personal  and  family 
hygiene  can  be  clearly  and  impressively  taught  so  as  to  become 
springs  of  intelligent  action  for  such  child,  growing  and  strength- 
ening with  his  growth. 

Only  we,  who  have  to  contend  daily,  not  merely  with  prevent- 
able disease,  but  (what  is  often  harder  and  always  more  discour- 
aging), with  prejudice  and  ignorance,  can  properly  appreciate 
what  a  gain  such  knowledge  would  be  to  the  well  being  and  well 
doing  of  the  people. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  instruction  here  proposed  should 
be  for  teachers,  to  enable  them  to  work  out  for  their  pupils  with 
such  means  as  the  common  school  affords,  demonstration  of  such 
facts  as  the  following: 

First — Air.  Composition,  difference  between  that  of  the  open  and 
the  house;  moisture  of,  and  its  simple  relations.  Peculiarities 
of  inspired  and  expired  air.  Dust  and  poisons  in  air.  Its  simpler 
relations  to  disease  and  the  detection  of  simple  impurities. 

Second— Wixfer.  Spring  and  well;  river  and  cistern.  Ordinary 
physical  characteristics  and  simple  chemistry.  Pure  and  impure. 
Physical  and  other  easily  understood  differences  and  how  to  de- 
tect them. 

T\\\T^— Foods.  Vegetable  and  animal.  Prepared  foods.  Sugars, 
syrups,  condiments.    Simpler  tests  of.    Bread,  good  and  bad. 

Fourth — Clothing.  Woolen,  cotton,  linen,  silk.  Use  of,  and  why. 
House  as  a  cover.    Bed  as  a  cover. 

Fifth — Work  and  play.  Illustrated  by  common  examples.  Va- 
riety of  work  and  recreation. 

Sixth— ayid  sleep.    Why?    Describe  and  illustrate. 

Seventh — Disease.  Contagious  and  non-contagious.  Illustrate  by 
examples.  Describe  vaccine  and  vaccination  and  reason  for. 
Prevention  of  disease  by  isolation  of  sick  and  disinfection  of 
clothing,  etc. 
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Eighth — Disinfection.  IS^atural  methods.  By  exposure  to  air. 
Burial  iu  earth  or  water.  Artificial  methods.  Use  of  green 
vitriol  (ferric  sulphate),  lime,  etc. 

Mnth — Personal  hygiene.  Regularity  of  function  and  work. 
Physical  and  mental  strain;  moral,  too,  for  that  matter  Cleanli- 
ness of  person,  clothing  and  habits.  Play  and  sleep  and  hygiene 
of  the  sleeping  room. 

All  this  can  be  easily  taught  to  teachers,  not  only  by  precept^ 
but  by  example  and  practical  illustration,  and  they  can  and 
should  be  drilled  in  the  conveying  the  same  to  pupils;  availing 
themselves  of  the  daily  events  in  the  school,  odors,  water  supply, 
heating,  ventilating,  sickness,  or  accident,  to  fix  a  little  lesson  in 
the  surest  way. 

This,  too,  without  text-book  or  apparent  method,  or  special 
hour  and  lesson,  but  by  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  abundant  op- 
portunities to  teach  individuals  as  well  as  the  school  how  they 
may  escape  many  a  pain  or  ache  or  the  loss  of  a  pleasure  or  a 
holiday. 

But  beyond  this  gain,  valuable  as  it  would  be,  see  what  would 
be  the  outcome  of  such  work  in  the  thousands  of  earnest  and  in- 
interested  teachers,  hearty  co-workers  in  hygiene,  educating 
themselves  as  well  as  their  scholars,  and  so  becoming  practical 
sanitary  workers  in  multitudes  of  homes. 

And  when  pestilence  or  other  disease  comes,  the  health  of&cer 
finds  them  there,  forewarned  and  so  forearmed  and  prepared  to 
prevent  its  attack,  ready  and  intelligent  co-operators  with  him 
and  increasing  many  times  the  chances  of  the  success  of  their  own 
and  his  work. 

I  would  use  no  text-book  except  in  the  high  school  and  that 
should  be  a  skeleton  around  which  the  pupils  might  be  encour- 
aged and  taught  to  build  their  previous  knowledge,  with  some 
additions,  into  a  living  and  practical  whole,  something  to  carry 
with  them  into  active,  independent  life,  as  a  ready  helper,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  to  ^'success  in  life,"  I  venture  to  believe, 
that  their  school  training  has  given  them. 

When  will  the  trial  of  so  simple  a  plan  be  made  in  Minnesota? 

College  instruction  in  hygiene,  I  may  add,  should  be  more 
advanced,  using  a  text-book  under  the  personal  direction  of  a 
working  health  officer,  and  covering  the  elements,  in  addition, 
of  public  hygiene  and  the  administration  of  municipal  and 
State  laws. 

If  the  proper  authorities  will  take  measures  to  secure  the  ele- 
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mentary,  practical  education  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools^ 
as  here  suggested,  including  the  hygiene  of  the  individual  and 
the  family,  I  venture  to  promise  you  the  aid  of  health  officers  for 
.  their  part  of  the  work,  and  that  State  and  local  boards  of  health 
will  make  such  arrangements  for  testing  the  practical  character 
of  the  instruction  as  shall  increase  its  value,  and  by  appropriate 
certificate,  or  other  reward,  stimulate  the  ambition  of  teachers 
to  excel. 

It's  self-evident  necessity;  the  simplicity  of  the  means  pro- 
posed; their  directness  and  concentration,  and  the  easy  demon- 
stration of  their  value,  are  my  excuse  for  putting  before  the 
association  this  proposed  work,  than  which,  in  education,  none 
are  more  important,  and  for  which  the  association's  influence 
and  effort  can  do  so  much  to  secure  success. 

Charles  I^s^.  Hewitt. 


DETAILED  STATEMEi^^T  OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  A  HEALTH 
OFFICEE.— A  LETTEE  OF  DATE  OF  JUNE  12,  1883, 
TO  A  HEALTH  OFFICER,  FROM  SECRETARY  OF 
THIS  BOARD. 

My  own  exiDerience  as  executive  of  this  board,  and  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  local  health  officers  have  had  to  contend  with 
during  these  twelve  years,  enable  me  to  write  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  your  position,  and  if  you  will  excuse  the  didactic  form 
of  my  letter,  it  will  enable  me  better  to  write  what  I  want  to 
tell  you. 

First  —  You  do  not  write  what  your  knowledge  or  study  in 
public  health  is,  and  I,  therefore,  assume  that  you  have  not 
made  it  an  especial  study.  Let  me  advise  you  (if  you  have  not 
already  done  so)  to  buy  the  last  edition  of  Wilson's  Handbook  of 
Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science,  published  by  Blakeston,  Phila- 
delphia. After  reading  all  the  works  in  our  language,  this  is 
the  best  resume  for  every  day  reference.  It  will  enable  you  to 
answer  many  a  question  intelligently  and  clearly.  When  any 
question  arises  beyond  this,  you  may  refer  it  to  me  and  I  will 
loan  you  from  our  library  all  the  current  literature  about  it, 
which  you  need,  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  begin. to  study 
hygiene. 
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Second  —  Read  ujy  fully  the  ordinances  of  yonr  city  as  to 
health,  in  four  ways: 

1.  As  to  your  duty. 

2.  The  powers  and  duty  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

3.  The  duty  of  your  subordinates,  health  inspectors,  etc. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  citizens  of  your  city,  as  defined  by  city 
ordinance. 

Third  — Read  up  the  new  State  law,  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1883, 
which  I  send  you,  and  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  are  still  law, 
unless  repealed  by  the  last  act. 

Fourth — Make  jour  first  duty,  after  knoAving  the  law,  city  and 
State,  to  enforce  it.  Here  is  room  for  plenty  of  tact  and  quiet 
and  steady  work.  My  experience  is,  that  persuasion  by  one  who 
has  power  to  enforce,  is  often  more  effective  than  legal  meas- 
ures; but  it  must  be  always  understood  that  when  you  ask  com- 
pliance with  law,  neglect  to  obey  will  be  surely  met  by  penalty, 
after  reasonable  waiting.  If  you  begin  in  this  way,  courteous 
and  patient,  hut  firm  when  duty  must  be  done,  you  will  be  safe. 

Fifth  —  Keep  your  inspectors  in  close  pursuit  of  nuisances,  and 
deal  promptly  with  them.  The  people  expect  and  will  applaud 
that,  and  filth  is,  besides,  often  the  best  guide  to  the  locality  of 
obstinate  typhoid  fever  or  eruptive  diseases. 

Sixth — Require  prompt  notice  of  infectious  diseases  from 
physicians  and  householders.  Sections  21  and  22,  chapter  132, 
Laws  1883. 

Seventh  —  In  enforcing  quarantine  insist  that  everything  is 
done  with  all  proper  regard  for  people's  feelings  and  prejudices, 
too  J  when  you  can;  for  it  pays  in  all  senses,  but  implies  no  lack 
of  ef&cient  work,  nor  should  it  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Eighth  —  Begin  a  systematic  surA^ey  of  the  city  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  It  would  take  more  time  than  I  can  spare  to  describe 
what  I  would  suggest  in  writing.  Perhaps  I  may  see  you,  and 
then  I  can  do  it  quickly.  This  much  I  will  write:  It  should 
include — 1st,  A  study  of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  of 
every  block  in  the  city. 

I  may  add  as  respects  typhoid  fever,  about  which  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion — but  rather  among  physicians  than  health 
officers — the  following  note: 

In  your  sanitary  work  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  jus- 
tifies you  in  assuming,  1st,  That  the  disease  is  infectious  through 
the  discharges  from  the  sick.  Entrance  of  the  poison  into  the 
body,  via  air,  water  and  milk  are  practically  proven  probably 
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in  any  way  in  which  its  peculiar  poison  can  get  access  to  a  sus- 
ceptible person.  Therefore  you  are  justified  in  demanding  notice 
of  the  existence  of  cases  of  the  disease  from  physicians,  and  in 
taking  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  poison,  as 
above.  I  inclose  to  you  our  circular  on  typhoid  fever,  as  a  fair 
resuming  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  evidence.  Carry  out 
that  circular  in  a  quiet  and  persistent  way  and  this  board  will 
sustain  you.  Where  disinfection  of  the  discharge  is  regularly 
done,  as  directed  in  the  circular,  you  have  the  main  danger  in 
control. 

A  Iways  look  to  the  water  supply  and  water  closet  and  privy  facil- 
ities in  homes  where  these  cases  occur,  and  insist  upon  thorough 
disinfection  and  ^ '  cleansing. ' ' 

Where  more  than  one  case  occurs,  I  should  quarantine  the 
house,  and  from  all  hoarding  houses  T  should  remove  the  patient 
to  hospital,  if  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to  him.  Our  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  from  boarding  houses  that  the  disease  spreads. 
In  all  cases  isolate  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  and  disinfect  the 
discharges  in  the  vessel  used,  with  Ferri  suljDhate. 

You  see,  doctor,  that  to  do  your  duty  you  have  study  enough, 
and  work  enough,  for  your  whole  time,  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
It  is  no  child's  play,  or  man^s  either,  this  official  sanitary  work  by 
an  executive  officer.  Excuse  my  plain  writing  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  just  what  I  should  have  been  thankful  for,  when  I  began 
years  ago,  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  offer  it  to  you.  Write  me 
freely  at  any  time  and  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  this  board 
and  myself  in  all  faithful  effort  to  do  your  duty. 


DEY-EARTH  CLOSET. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represent  sections  — end  view  — of 
two  styles  of  dry-earth  closet. 

Plan  A.  Movable  earth  closet,-  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  is  the 
outline  of  an  ordinary  closet;  B  C  is  the  section  of  the  closet; 
1  m  is  eighteen  inches;  m  n  is  twenty -one  inches;  o  p  is  a  door, 
swinging  around  hinge  p  and  fastening  against  outer  wall  of 
privy  while  the  box  is  being  drawn  out  or  the  contents  removed: 
j  m  is  eight  inches;  m  r,  sixteen  inches;  j  r,  twenty -four  inches; 
r  t,  six  inches;  this  makes  a  box  of  available  depth  of  about 
twelve  inches;  its  contents  can  be  removed  either  by  drawing  out 
97 
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the  entire  box,  B  0,  or  by  shoveling  out  its  contents  through 
opening  o  p. 

Plan  B.    Stationary  dry  earth  closet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  closet  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
plan. 

The  change  consists  in  making  the  closet  B'  C  deeper  than 
B  C  by  lowering  point  m',  seven  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
sills  i'  and  h';  Y  m'  is  twenty-eight  inches;  m'  n',  twenty-six 
inches;  o  p,  fifteen  inches;  s'  r',  nineteen  inches;  s'  m',  nine 
inches;  m'  r',  eleven  inches. 

In  this  case  the  contents  can  only  be  removed  by  shoveling  out 
through  opening  o'  p'.  The  available  depth  is  about  twenty 
inches,  and  the  capacity  of  the  dry  earth  box  is  therefore  con- 
siderably increased. 

In  both  the  box  should  extend  full  length  of  privy  seat.  The 
joints  should  be  made  perfectly  water  tight,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  leakage,  and  the  interior  of  each  box  should  be  saturated 
with  coal  tar  paint,  which  when  it  dries  offers  a  smooth  resinous 
surface  which  is  not  affected  by  the  contents. 

A  box  of  dry  garden  earth  or  mould  with  a  can  or  cup  for 
dipping  up,  should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  the  closet,  and 
sufficient  amount  thrown  upon  each  deposit  of  excreta  to  absorb 
all  moisture. 

Cost  of  whole  thing  on  either  plan  not  over  $5  or  f  6. 
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TABLE  I. 

Data  of  Burning  Oils,  Eocene,  Water  White  and  Prime 
White  Head  Light,  with  Fletcher  and  Woodberry 
Wicks.    Temperature  in  Degrees  F. 


Oil. 

Name  op  Lamp. 

Name  of 

Amount  of 

Sp.  gr.  at  of 

60^ 

Flash  of 

Burning 
point  of 

Precip.  of 
Para,  at 

A 

C  No.  ni. 

EOCENE. 
Label  C. 

355  cc, 

or 
12 /oz. 

.782 
at  75° 

.791 

at  60° 
( estimated ) 

115° 

135° 

No  precip. 

at  0° 

D  No.  IV. 
B 

PRIME 
WHITE  HEAD 
LIGHT. 

• 

Label  D. 

355  cc, 

or 
8/  oz. 

.803 
at  76° 

.813 

at  60° 
( estimated ) 

115° 

140° 

20 

E  No  II. 
C 

WATER 
WHITE 

Minnesota  test. 

Label  E. 

355  cc, 

or 
12 /oz. 

.790 

at  71° 

.794 

at  60° 

122 

148 

No  precip. 
at  1° 

Dn  No.  I 
D 

PRIME 
W^HITE  HEAD 
LIGHT. 

400  ccput  in 
lamp. 

Burned  245 
cc,or  8%/oz. 

.813 

20 

Ca  No.  III. 
E 

EOCENE. 
Label  C. 

355  cc, 

or 
12/oz. 

.782 
at  75° 

.791 

115  ' 

135° 

None  at  0° 

Ea  No.  II. 
F 

WATER 
WHITE 

Minnesota  test. 

Label  E. 

355  cc, 

or 
12/oz. 

.794 

122° 

148 

None  at  1° 

Fa  No.  IV. 
G 

PRIME 
WHITE 
HEAD  LIGHT. 

Label  F. 

355  cc, 

or 
12/oz. 

.805 
at  71° 

.811 

at  60° 

117° 

144 

18° 

Fb  No.  IV. 
H 

PRIME 
WHITE  HEAD 
LIGHT. 

Label  F. 

355  cc, 

or 
12  /  oz. 

.811 

.117° 

144 

18° 
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Wick  —  1  inch  for  No.  2  burner. 

First  hour. 

Second  hour. 

Third  hour. 

Name  of 

Weight  of 
in  grams- 

Length  of 
in  inches. 

Fletcher. 

3.516 

No.  of  cinders... 

Odor  

Temperature. ... 
Temp,  of  room. 
Length  of  draft. 

Full 
None. 
Slight,  pleasant 

75° 

3%" 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight 

115° 

75° 

Fletcher. 

3.488 

^% 

Size  of  flame.... 
No.  of  cinders... 

Odor  

Temperature 

Full, 
1 

Slight,  pleasant. 

Full. 
None 
Slight. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

Temp,  of  room.. 
Length  of  draft 

75° 

Fletcher. 

3.525 

Size  of  flame 
No.  of  Cinders  , 

Odor  

Temperature. ... 
Temp,  of  room.. 
Length  of  draft 

77° 
3%" 

Full. 
None. 
None. 

130 
77° 

Full  and  regular 
None. 
None. 

loo  lU  loo 

(77) 

Fletcher. 

3.506 

Size  of  flame 

No.  of  cinders.. 
Odor  

Temperature .  .. 
Temp,  of  room.. 
Length  of  draft 

116 
72 

Wood  berry. 

3.520 

Size  of  flame  

No.  of  cinders... 
Odor  

Full. 

Full. 
None. 

Temperature .... 
Temp,  of  room.. 
Length  of  Draft 

70° 

Woodberry. 

3.586 

Size  of  flame  ... . 
No.  of  cinders... 
Odor  

Full. 

Full. 
None. 

Temperature .... 
Temp,  of  room. 
Length  of  draft 

3%" 

70° 

Wood  berry. 

3.551 

Size  of  flame.... 
No.  of  cinders.. 
Odor  

Full. 

Full. 
1 

Temperature.... 
Temp,  of  room. 
Length  of  draft. 



70°  S| 

Fletcher. 

3.522 

7% 

Size  of  flame 
No.  of  cinders... 
Odor  

Full. 
1 

Full  but  irreg. 
2 

?ul\  and  sl'y  ir. 
1 

slight. 
140 

Temperature. ... 
Temp,  of  room.. 
Length  of  draft 

134 

73° 
3%" 

146° 
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TABLE  I — Continued, 


Fourth  hour. 

Fifth  hour. 

Sixth  hour. 

Seventh  hour. 

Eighth  hour. 

Ninth  hour. 

Full. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

118° 
(77) 

Full. 
None. 



Nearly  lull,  c 
None. 
Distinct,  pleas't 

Slightly  reduc'd 

None. 
)istinct,  sweet. 
120° 
79 

Small. 
None. 
Distinct,  pleas't. 
116^ 
71 

4%approx. 

113 

75° 

119° 
(77) 

120° 
(77) 

Full. 

Vy  sli'tly  redu. 
1 

Slight. 

Full. 
1 

Slightly  reduc'd 
Several. 
Distinct. 

Slightly  reduc'd 

Several. 
Slight,  inotf 'ive. 

Small. 
1 

Distinct,  inoff  'e 
122 
71 

4%  approx. 

77 

Full  and  regular 

None. 
132  to  128 

V'y  sli'ly  redu'd 
None. 
Slight'. 

130 
70° 

Full. 
None. 
Distinct. 

131 
76  to  80 

Full. 
1,  small. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

138 
77° 

Reduced. 
2 

140° 
80° 

134  to  148. 
78° 
5"  approx, 



Nearly  full. 
None. 

Few. 

129 

87 

136° 

125 

Full. 
Slight,  pleasant. 

Full. 
None. 

Full. 
None. 
None. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight,  sweet. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight,  Sweet. 

1 
in 

CO 

u 

83°  c^g- 

83° 



Full. 
None. 
Slight,  pleasant 

Full. 
None. 
None. 

Full. 
None. 
None. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight,  sweet. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

83°  io| 

•  83° 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 
124  to  126° 
(70) 

Full. 
None. 
None. 
132 

Full. 

None. 
None. 
124°  Tb 

83 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

135° 
83 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 

136° 

Decreasing. 
2 

144° 

4%"  approx. 

Full  and  sl'y  ir 
1 

Full. 

Some  reduced. 
3 

Some  reduced. 
2 

Small  and  irreg. 
Numerous. 
Strong. 

170° 

134  to  145° 
87° 

136 
87 

145 

156 
84 

4%"  approx. 
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TABLE  I  —  Continued. 


Tenth  hour.  J 

Eleventh  hour. 

Twelfth  hour. 

Weight  of  wet 
wick, 
in  grams. 

Weigth  of  oil 
in  wick, 
in  grams. 

Weight  of 
leavy  oils,  after 
33^  hrs.  evap, 

in  grams.) 

Small. 
None. 

124° 

5% 

END  9.19 

7.144 

3.517 

.462 
(13.1  per  ct.of 
weight  of  oil 
frem  wick.) 

Small  and  irreg. 
2 

Distinct. 

136°  to  142° 
75 

Small  and  irreg. 
Numerous. 
Distinct. 
150  to  152 
75 

END  11.02m. 

7.919 

4.338 

2.356 

54.3  per  cent  of 
wt.  of  oil  from  ^ 
wick. 

Small  and  irreg. 
Numerous. 
Strong. 

160  to  170° 

END  9.43 

7.540 

4.253 

1.193 
28  per  cent. 

9.195 

5.354 

0.913 
17 .0  per  cent. 

00 

9.515 

5.993 

1.703 
28 .4  per  cent. 

Eeduced. 
1 

Slight. 
142 

83° 
5% 

1  a 

o 

CO 
03 

u 
o 
Q 

W 

9.739 

6.302 

3.208 
50.9  per  cent. 

Small  and  irreg 

Numerous. 
Strong  and  otF. 
162  to  165. 

4%  to  5" 

V'y  small  irreg 
Numerous. 
OflFensive. 
176° 

(84) 

END  lOhrs.  510m. 

9.213 

5.577 

2.635 
47.4  per  cent. 
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TABLE  1— Continued. 


Condition  of 
lamp  and 
burner. 

Total  time 
burning. 

Time  required 
to  burn  1  gal.  at 
same  rate 

Greatest  heat. 
Lowest  heat. 
Av.  temp. 
Av.  tem.of  room 

Hour  when 
flame  began  de- 
creasing. 

Hour  duriug 
which  flame 
became  S7nall. 

Char.  1^" 

Cinders,  none. 

burner  not 
crusted. 

9  hours 
19  minutes. 

99  hours 
23  minutes. 

124° 

113° 
Ave.temp.  118° 
Ave.  temp,  room 

75° 

Eight. 

Ninth. 

Char.  %" 

Cinders,  many. 

Burner  much 
crusted. 

11  hours, 
2  minutes. 

117  hours 
42  minutes. 

152° 

122° 
Av.  temp.  140. 
Av.  temp,  room 

75° 

Seventh, 

Ninth. 

Char.  %" 

Cinders,  many. 

Burner 
crusted. 

9  hours 
43  minutes. 

103  hours 
39  minutes. 

170° 
128 

Av.  temp.  140 
Av.  temp,  room 
78° 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

6  hours 
30  minutes. 

99  hours. 
50  minutes. 

136° 
116° 

Av.  temp,  room 

74° 

Seventh. 

Char.  3-16. 

Cinders,  none. 

Burner  not 
crusted. 

7  hours 
55  minutes. 

84  hours 
27  minutes. 

Av.  tGinp.  room 
78°' 

Full  to  end. 

Char.  3-16" 

Cinders,  none. 

Burner  not 
crusted. 

8  hours 
50  minutes. 

94  hours 
13  minutes. 

Full  to  end. 

Char.  3-16" 

Cinders. 

Burner  slightly 
crusted. 

9  hours 
30  minutes. 

101  hours 
33  minutes. 

144° 
124° 
Av.  134° 

Av.  temp,  room 
81° 

Ninth. 

Char.  %" 

Cinders,  many. 

Burner  much 
crusted. 

10  hours 
15  minutes. 

109  hours 
33  minutes. 

176 
134° 
Ave.  151° 

Av.  temp,  room 
84° 

Sixth. 

Ninth. 
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TABLE  1— Concluded. 


Per  cent  of 
Heavy  oils  in 
each  oil  leftafter 
33^  hours  evap. 

Candle  power. 

Candle  power. 

Draft  at  which 
flame  failed. 

In  oil  c  15.6 
per  cent. 

6.12 
dralt  ■±^2 

8.66 
dratt  oys 

4%  inches  to 
5ys  inches. 

4%  inches, 
to 

inches. 

In  oil  E  22.5 
per  cent. 

5.99 
Draft  434  in. 

8.15 
Draft  3% in. 

5  inches  to 
oyg  inches. 

In  oil  C  15.6 
per  cent. 

11.84 
Dft2i^  to  3%  in. 
hour  2d. 
11 .80 
Draft  4%  in. 
hour  6th 

Not  at  all;  full 
at  53^  inches. 

In  oil  E  22.5 

per  cent 

10,51 
Draft  3%  in. 
hour  2d 
11  93 
Draft  4%  in. 
hour  6th 

Full  at  53^ 
inches. 

In  oil  F  49.4 
per  cent. 

14.33  (?) 
Draft  3%  in. 
hour  2nd. 
9.27 
Draft' 4Vi  in. 
hour  6th 

4  %  inches  to 
5%  inches. 

In  oil  F  49.4 
per  cent. 

4.08 
Draft  414  in. 

9.45 
Draft  41^  in. 
hour  6th. 

10.24 
Draft  d%  in. 

4%  inches  to 
4%  inches. 
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TABLE  III. 


Temperature  Farenheit. 


Name  op 
Lamp. 

Oil. 

Wick. 

Name  of. 

Amount 
of. 

Specific 
Gravity  of 
at  60° 

Flash  of. 

1  Burning 
i     Point  of 

Precip.  of 
1  Paraffine. 

Name  of 

Weight 
of. 

Grams. 

Length 
of. 

B.  No.  L 

Prime  Wliite  Head 
Light, 
Label  B. 

945  cc, 

or 
32 /oz. 

.8065  at  65° 

.810 
(estimated.) 

115° 

142° 

16° 

Fletcher. 

8.447 

B  No.  II. 

Prime  White  Head 
Light, 
Label  B. 

709  cc, 

or 
24/ oz. 

.8065  at  65° 

.810 
(estimated.) 

115° 

142° 

16° 

Fletcher. 

3.440 

7  9-16" 

B  No.  III. 

Prime  White  Head 
Light, 
Label  B. 

473  cc, 

or 
16/ oz. 

.8065  at  65° 

.810 
(estimated.) 

115° 

142° 

16° 

Fletcher. 

3.457 

B  No.  IV. 

Prime  White  Head 
Light, 
Label  B. 

236.5  cc, 
or 
8/oz. 

.8065  at  65° 

.810 
(estimated.^ 

115° 

142^ 

16^ 

Fletcher. 

3.450 

7M" 
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TABLE  111.  —  Continued 


Size  of  Flame  

Number  of  cinders  

Odor  

Temperature  

Temperature  of  room. 
Length  of  Draft  


First 
Hour. 


Second  Hour. 


Full... 


Size  of  flame  

Number  of  cinders  

Odor  

Temperature  

Temperature  of  room. 
Xiength  of  draft  


Size  of  flame  

Number  of  cinders  

Odor  

Temperature  

Temperature  of  room. 
Length  of  draft  


68° 


Full... 


68° 
3%" 


Size  of  flame  

Number  of  cinders  

Odor  

Temperature  

Temperature  of  room. 
Length  of  draft  


Full. 


68° 


Full... 


Full  

Two  small..  ^ 

:^ 

None   'p^ 

s 

  B 

75°  H 

Full  

Two  small.. 
None  

  S 

75°  H 

Full  

Fourm'dm  ^ 

SligM   % 

B 

  2 

75°  H 

Full  

Two  small.  ^ 

None   'g 

75°  I 
  H 


Third  Hour. 


Decreasing  . 

Few  

Slight  

Decreasing.. 

Few  

Slight  

75° 

Decreasing. 

Several  

Distinct  

75° 

Decreasing 

Few  

Slight  


Fourth  Hour. 


Irregular., 
4 


Irregular.. 
2 


Fifth  Hour. 


Small. 


75° 


Small. 


Very  poor.. 
Four  large. 


75° 
4%" 


Slightly  sm'l'r  Small 


 ••• 

168°  I 
75°  £ 


Halford.... 

  ^ 

Slight   % 

B 

  B 

•c 

64°  H 
4  7-16" 


4  7-16' 
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TABLE  111.  — Continued. 


Sixth  Hour. 

Seventh  Hour. 

Eighth  Hour. 

Ninth  Hour. 

Tenth  Hour. 

Half  ord'ry  size 

Full  

Full  and  r'gl'r 
Slight  

Full  and  regular... 

Full  &  irregl'r 

Very  slight  

a 

^  116° 
67° 
3  9-16" 

  1 

  a 

64°  H 
4^" 

414" 

Half  ordinary 

Full  

Full  and  r'gl'r 
-I 

Slight  .... 

f  Full  &  slightly  ) 
■    irregular.  J 

3 

Slight  

Full  irregular. 

Slight  

  -tS 

148°  1 
64°  H 
4%" 

<v 

a 

67° 
3%" 

  a 

  H 

Full  

Full  

Full  and  r'gl'r 
None 

Full  and  irregular 

Reduced  irreg 

'S  Nnne  

Slight  

Slight  

Slight  

  'd 

elilL 

118° 
67° 

118° 

3 

  a 

67° 

  H 

414" 

Half  ordinary,,,  , 

Small  irregular 
Several  large....  o 
Strong  of 'nsive  !^ 

f      173°  a 
I      162°  a 

67°  g 
4^" 

Small  ir'egul'r 
Numerous  I'ge 

f  Very  small  and  | 
(      irregular.  J 

Numerous  large... 

End — 8  hours  15  minutes. 

Slight  

150° 
64° 

146°  162°) 
152°  170°; 

170°  to  196° 

5ys" 

\ 
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TABLE  IlI.  —  Co7itinued. 


Eleventh  Hour. 

Twelfth  Hour. 

Thirteenth 
Hour. 

Foiirt-GGutli 
Hour. 

i  11  LCCll  1 11 

Hour. 

Reduced  irreg 
Several  

Full,  regular .. 

Full,  regular.. 

Full,  regular .. 
None  

Full,  regular .. 
None  

;^ 

i,  None  

None  

None  

Slight  

g 

o   

  a 

  H 

64° 

68° 

4  7-16" 

Reduced  irreg 
Several  i: 

Full,  regular.. 

Full,  regular.. 

None  

Full,  i-egular... 
None  

Full,  regular.. 
None  



1^  None  

None  

Slight  

s 

132°  to  147°  1 
  H 

115° 
64° 

68° 

Half  full,  irregular 
2 

Small,  irregular ... 
Numerous  

Small, ir'egul'r 

Small,  irregl'r 
Strong  

Small,  irregl'r 

Numerous  

Strong  &  ofFen. 
140°  to  152° 

Distinct  

133°  to  14.3° 

141° 

68° 

64° 

138° 
64° 
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TABLE  III.  — Continued. 


Sixteenth 
Hour. 

Seventeenth 
Hour. 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Full,  regular.. 

Sl'gtly  reduc'd 

Full,  r'gl'r 
None  

Full,  regular... 

Full,  regular... 

Slight  

Sligbt   ^ 

'S  None  

Slight  

a 

0)   

"Eh 

  H 

64° 

Full,  regular.. 
None  

(Slightly  re-1 
\  duced  &  ir'g.  J 

Small  

Small,  irreg'lr 

Small,  irregl'r. 

Slight  

126° 
(G8°) 

  1 

139°  g 
(68°)  H 

126°  to  12° 
64° 

188°  to  153° 
(64°) 

140°  to  158° 
(64°) 

/Very  small  &) 
\  irregular  j 

N;umerous  

Strong  &  ofFen. 
152°  to  164° 

End  — 15  hours  9  min. 

5%" 
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TABLE  III.  —  Continued, 


Twenty-first 
Hour. 

Twenty-second 
Hour. 

Twenty-third 
Hour. 

Twenty-foui'th 
Hour. 

Twenty-fifth 
Hour. 

Full,  regular... 
None  

Full,  regular... 
None  

Slightly  r'dc'd 

1  1 
Slight   ^ 

Slightly  r'dc'd 
1 

Reduced  

3 

Slight  

78° 

120° 
(78°) 

126°  a 

(78°)  g 
4  3-16'' 

130° 

134°  to  144° 

Small,  irreg'lr. 

Strong,  olFen. 
138°  to  161° 
78° 

(  Verysmall&l 
1   irregular,  j 

Strong  Aoffen. 
158°  to  183° 
(78°) 

End— 21  hours,  35  min. 
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TABLE  111.  —  Continued. 


Twenty-sixtli 
Hour. 

Twenty-seventh 
Hour. 

Twenty-eighth 
Hour. 

Weight  of  Wet 
Wick. 

Weight  of  Wick 
Washed. 

Weight  of  Oil 
Washed  out  of 
Wick. 

Weight  of  Oil  from 
Trimmings. 

Total  Weight  of  Oils 
Washed  out. 

J  Eeduced 
\  somewhat. 

Slight  

144°  to  142° 

Small  but  reg- 
ular. 

2 

f  Distinct  not  \ 
\  offensive,  j" 

140°  to  145° 
70° 

Small  and  ir-  | 
regular.  1 

147°  to  158° 

End  — 27  hours  29  min. 
1  ^ 

05  W 

2.767 
Grams. 

2.566 
Grams. 

.576 
Grams. 

3.145 
Grams. 

4.734 
Grams. 

2.620 
Grams. 

2.114 
Grams. 

.581 
Grams. 

2.695 
Grams. 

/ 

5.051 
Grams. 

2.822 
Grams. 

2.229 
Grams. 

.386 
Grams. 

2.615 
Grams. 

5.827 
Grams. 

3.040 
Grams. 

2.787 
Grams. 

.263 
Grams. 

3.050 
Grams. 

\ 
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TABLE  lll.  —  Coutmued. 


Weight  of  Heavy 
j     Oils  after  3y.  hrs. 
Evaporation. 

1  Condition  of  Lamp 
after  Burning. 

Total  Time 

Burning. 

Time  Eecjuired  to 
burn  1  Gallon  at 
the  same  rate. 

Highest  Tempera- 
ture and  Time. 

Draft  at  which 
Flame  Failed. 

1.738 
52.8% 

27  hrs.  29  min. 

109  hrs.  56  min. 

XI 

§&■ 

H 

4=14  to  43^  inches. 

Grams. 

158°  in  T 
hour. 

(60%) 
1.625 

Grams. 

Char 

Length  wick,  5%" 

Cinders  —  Great 
number. 

Burner  crusted. 

21  hrs.  35  min. 

115  hrs.  7  min. 

183°  in  Twnety-second 
hour.   Room  78°. 

4%  to  43^  inches. 

Char  %" 

(59%) 
1.555 

Grams. 

Cinders  — Great 
number. 

Length  wick,  6" 

Burner  crusted. 

15  hrs.  9  min. 

121  hrs.  12  min. 

O 

. 

X  o 

.9 

o 

to  4%  inches. 

(65.8%) 
2.008 

Grams. 

Char%" 
Cinders  numerous 
Length  wick,  6%" 
Burner  crusted. 

8  hrs.  15  min. 

132  hrs. 

196°  in  Eighth  hour. 
Room  67° 

414  to  43^  inches. 

T^BLE  II. 


Oil. 

Name  of 
Wiclt. 

(Widthj  1 

First  Hour 

Ihou"* 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 
Hour. 

Sixth 

Seventh 
Hour. 

Eighth 
Hour. 

Ninth 
Hour. 

Tenth 
Hour. 

Eleventh 

Condition 
of  Lamp 
and  Burner 

Total  Time 
of  Burning 

TimeRt^ 

Gallon  at 
same  Kate. 

Greatest 
Heat,  Low- 
est Heat, 

Tempera- 

Draft  at 

Flame 
Failed. 

Specific 

Precipitate 
of  ParaflSn. 

C'nNo.  IV.... 

Eocene  C 

|l 
ll 

111 

355  cc. 
or  12  /  oz. 

.790 
2 

|o 

regular 

US. 

3%. 

^regular 

Slight. 
126 

^regular 

Distinct, 
pleasant. 
119 

Full  and 
regular. 
None. 

Distinct.not 

121 

Full  and 

Distinct. 
121 

'  Regular 

Distinct. 
128 

and  regular 

Distinct. 
126  ^ 
73  1 

and  regular, 

Distinct.not 
offensive. 
121 

Distinct.nol 
offensive. 
122 

and  regular. 

Distinct. 
120 

a 

■a  Avl22J^ 

% 

"  =  1  =- 

jilt 

II 

Odor  

Temperature,degrees  F 
Temperature  of  room.. 
Draft,  in  inches  

C.  m  No.  III. 

Eocene  C. 
'sV. 

li 

355  cc. 

.790  or  .789 

3° 

Fletclier. 

Full  and 

Full  and 
Regular 

Slight. 

Full  and 

None.'"' 

Distinct, 
pleasant 

Full  and 
offensive. 

Full  and 
•Dfbtinct. 

Full  and 
^  regular. 

Distinct. 

Nearly  full 
and  regular. 

Distinct. 
124  ^ 

Full  to  med. 
and  regular. 

Distinct.not 
offensive. 

Full  to  med. 
and^egular. 

Distinct.not 
offensive. 

g 

i 

8hr..50min. 

94  hr.  13  m. 

1 1  g  -  t 

i. 

anders  

Odor  

regular 
None. 

Slight. 

ll 
ll 

Temperature  of  room... 
Draft,  in  inches  

07 

69 

69 

72 

73 

73 

"S 

/3  a 

72 

At.  71 

M 

sll 

^  -  1  §■  3.: 

1 1  i' 

C  0  No.  2. 

Mixture  of— 

355  cc. 

.812 

122" 

Sma 

Woodberry. 

Full  and 

Full  and 

Full  and 

Full  and 

Full  and 

Nearly  full 

Med.  to  sm. 

Small  and 

Small  and 

Small  and 

Small  and 

11  h.  0  m. 

117  h.  20  m. 

2:  0:  o-  ^ 

Eocene,   280  cc. 
"Zone"  oil,  75 

355  cc. 

Eocene  (C),  spe- 
citic  gravity  .789; 
"Zone"  oil  above 

or  12  /  oz. 

Burn  138°. 

cipit' 

Cinders  

Odor  

Temperature,degrees  F 
Temperature  of  room . . . 
Draft,  in  inches  

Regular. 

Slight. 
Ill 

Distinct. 
113 

69 

regular. 

Di9tinct,not 
ofiensive. 
114 

71 

Distinct. 
74 

Regular. 
Distinct. 

and  regular. 

Distinct. 
118  ^i'^ 

-4 

and  regular. 

Distincf,not 
offensive. 
122 

Regular. 
Strong. 

4^ 

^sgular. 

Strong. 
122 

Strong. 
130 
70 

132 

5 

a 

2  121^10 
a   At.  71 

1 

^  S"  si 

"  "  i  a 
•=  1  »"  1 

ill! 

Temperatuee  Faeenheit. 


Name  of  Lamp 

Oil. 

Wick. 
Wt.  in  Grams. 

^irst 

Second 

Third 
Hour. 

Fourth 
Hour. 

Fifth 

Sixth 
Hour. 

S^enth 

Eighth 
Hour. 

Condition 
of  Lamp 

Total  Time 
Burning. 

Time  Re- 

BuJn'one 
Gallon  at 
Same  Rate. 

Highest 
Tempera- 
Degrees  F. 

Hour  When 
Flame  Be- 

crease. 

Hour  When 
First  Cin- 

peareSr 

Length  of 
Draft  at 
which  Re- 
Burn  Full 

Candle 
Power. 

Remarks, 

F  No.  n. 

Prime  White 
Head  Light. 

Label  F 

200  CO. 

Fletcher. 
Weight,  3.470. 
Length,  1%  in. 

Small. 
Several. 

Small  and 
Four. 
Offensive. 

Very  small. 
Numerous. 
Offensive. 
182 

i% 

Very  small 

Smoking, 
offensive 

3  hours  5  minutes. 

lis!! 

mu 

3  h.  5  m. 

145  h.  .50  m. 

185 
(Room  85.) 

First. 

First. 

4 

Or 

less. 

This  oil  had  received  eight 
successive  treatments  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  2  per  ceut  each 
treatment  by  volume. 

Amount  put  into  lamp,  200  cc. 
Amount  left  in  lamp,  122 

Temperature  of  brass 
Temperature  of  room 

on  lamp 

87 

Draft,  inches  

4 

F"  No.  III. 

Prime  White 
Head  Light. 

Label  F 

Woodberry. 
Weight,  3.366. 
Length,  1%  in. 

Size  of  flame  

Number  of  cinders... 
Odor  

Small. 

Small, 

Two. 
Offensive. 

Small, 

Three'"'^' 
Offensive. 

Small, 

nL'Su/.- 

Offensive. 

1 

3h.  10  m. 

160 
{Room  87.) 

First. 

Or 

less. 

Same  as  last. 
Amount  burned,  72  cc. 

Temperature  of  brass 

155 

160 

a 

Temperature  of  room 

87 

1 

Draft,  inches  

4 

i% 

C  No.  I. 

Eocene. 
Label  C 
•200  cc. 

Fletcher. 
Weight,  3.540. 
Length,  1%  in. 

Size  of  flame  

Number  of  cinders... 
Odor  

Full  and 
None. 

Full. 
None. 
Slight. 
131 

Full. 

Slight. 
142 
87 

No^ne 

Slightly  re- 
duced, irreg 
One. 

Reduced. 

1 

;har,  %  inch. 

binders,  one. 

Burner  but  little 
crusted. 

5  h.  5  m. 

96  h.  11  m. 

151 

Fifth. 

Fifth. 

5  inches. 

8.57 
Draft  4g  in. 

This  oil  had  received  five 
successive  treatiuents  vpith 
sulphuric  acid,  2  per  cent  each 
treatment  by  volume. 

Temperature  of  brass 
Temperature  of  room 

151 

150 

Draft,  inches  

D  No.  I. 

Prime  White 
Head  Light. 

Label  D 

236.0  ec. 

Fletcher.  , 
Weight,  3.633. 
Length,  1%  in. 

Size  of  tlame  

Number  of  cinders... 

Full. 
Two. 

Slightly  rc- 
duced.irreg. 
Few. 

Full, 
irregular. 

Slight. 
100 

Slightly  re- 
duced,irreg. 
Two. 

Slightly  re- 
duced,irreg. 
Many. 

Very  small. 
Distinct. 

Small, 

irregular. 
Numerous. 

Small,  but 

.S'S  3  P5 

7  h.  65  m. 

126  h.  14  m. 

192 

First. 

4^  inches. 
Approx. 

This  oil  had  received  one 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
2  per  cent  by  volume. 

Temperature  of  brass 
Temperature  of  room 
Draft,  inches  

1.54 
86 

1.56 

174 
80 

170,  174, 192. 
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This  Manual  for  High  Schools  is  published  as  a  help  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  It  presents,  in  a  clear  and  methodical 
way,  good  methods  of  teaching  three  leading  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, —  language,  science,  and  mathematics.  It  contains  also, 
for  teachers  and  for  pupils,  special  articles  prepared  by  experi- 
enced instructors  and  containing  much  wholesome  advice  in  the 
highest  degree  stimulating  and  instructive.  It  is  not  expected 
that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Manual  either  teachers  or  pupils 
will  lose  their  individuality  and  all  become  alike  in  their  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  studying,  nor  is  it  desired  that  they  shall 
do  so.  But  it  is  hoped  that  whatever  tendencies  to  unwise 
methods  in  either  teaching  or  studying  now  exist,  may,  by  a 
wise  use  of  the  Manual,  be  corrected;  and  that  the  training  in  our 
High  Schools  may  become  more  symmetrical  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  so  that  the  scholars  in  different  schools  who  have 
pursued  the  same  studies  will  show  a  more  equal  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  discipline  than  is  possible  when  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity in  the  objects  sought  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  in  High  Schools, 
if  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  schools  of  lower  grade,  is  to  teach 
the  scholars  how  to  study.  This  is  far  more  difdcult  than  merely 
to  teach  them.  Much  patient  labor  is  often  expended  by  pupils 
without  any  corresponding  advantage,  because  they  have  not 
learned  the  best  way  of  studying.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  study 
which  is  seeming  rather  than  real.  To  be  able  to  fix  the  attention 
on  the  work  to  be  done  and  to  keep  it  undiverted  until  the  les- 
son is  learned,  is  what  every  student  should  aim  at. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  method  in  teaching.  The 
teacher  should  have  definite  views  as  to  what  he  desires  his 
pupils  to  learn — what  topics  connected  with  each  subject  he 
desires  especially  to  emphasize;  and  he  should  dwell  upon  the 
essential  points,  lesson  after  lesson,  until  his  object  is  attained. 
If  questions  are  asked  and  points  explained  only  once,  they  will 
make  little  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  average  pupil,-  but  if 
these  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  constant  reviews,  a 
lasting  impression  will  be  made. 

While  encouraging  pupils  as  far  as  possible  by  recognizing 


merit  in  all  good  work  done,  the  teacher  should  keep  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  required  higher  than  the  attainments  yet  made, 
so  that  the  thoroughness  exhibited  by  the  pupil  in  one  recitation 
shall  never  become  the  standard  for  all  future  recitations. 
Excelsior  is  the  proper  motto. 

The  two  greatest  enemies  to  thorough  scholarship  with  which 
our  schools  have  to  contend  are,  first,  the  desire  to  go  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground  in  a  little  time,  so  as  to  get  through  with 
education  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  second,  the  desire  to  learn  a 
little  of  everything  even  though  nothing  be  learned  thoroughly. 
Under  the  operation  of  these  two  desires,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  made  almost  the  only  object,  and  the  training  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  lost  sight  of.    Yet  in  life  the  pupil's  suc- 
cess will  depend  mainly  upon  the  degree  in  which  he  is  master 
of  his  own  mind  and  able  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to  the 
subject  which  he  proposes  to  investigate;  while  much  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  schools  he  may  never  have  occasion 
to  use.    There  is  an  important  truth  suggested  by  the  saying  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that, 
if  he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  he  should  have  been  as  ig  ■ 
norant  as  they."  Patience,  a  willingness  to  advance  no  faster  than 
one  can  go  with  thoroughness,  time  for  the  mind  to  assimilate 
what  it  receives  while  it  is  kept  hungry  for  more,  a  habit  of 
earnest  application  while  studying,  -  these,  and  not  a  hasty 
gorging  with  every  possible  subject  that  can  be  suggested  as 
desirable  to  be  known,  are  what  the  pupils  need  in  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  good  from  the  studies  preparatory  to  the 
University  or  to  active  life. 
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CIRCULAR. 


The  High  School  Board  desires,  in  explanation  of  the  general 
plan  and  regulations  devised  for  the  care  of  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  the  board  under  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
higher  education,  to  call  attention  to  the  design  of  the  law  and 
the  conditions  to  its  successful  operation. 

I.   THE  DESIGN^. 

The  design  of  the  law,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  aid  students 
in  securing  an  education  higher  and  more  thorough  than  belongs 
to  common  and  ordinary  graded  schools.  The  Btate  is  especially 
interested  in  fostering  this  grade  of  instruction,  because  of  its 
intrinsic  value  in  providing  the  basis  in  education  for  a  more 
valuable  citizenship,  but  especially  because  it  is  essential  in  ren- 
dering available  to  our  youth  the  munificent  provision  made  in 
the  State  University. 

We  have  at  our  very  doors  an  institution  which  offers  to  every 
young  man  and  woman,  without  charge,  a  fall  course  of  Univers- 
ity instruction,  with  a  most  ample  provision  of  instructors, 
library,  museum  and  apparatus.  Yet  all  this  is  unavailable  to 
the  largest  part  of  our  youth,  for  two  reasons.  They  have  no 
opportunities  for  preparation,  and  not  being  able  to  span  the  gap 
between  their  present  attainments  and  the  standard  for  entrance, 
their  prospect  is  hopeless.  Besides,  having  never  been  led  by 
competent  teachers  to  appreciate  their  opportunities,  their  am-  • 
bition  for  the  highest  culture  and  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  life  has  never  been  aroused.  These  invaluable  results  are 
contemplated  in  the  enactment  and  operation  of  this  law. 

II.    CONDITIONS  TO  SUCCESS. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  work  called  for  can  be  done  only 
by  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  in  schools  as 
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thoroughly  organized  and  managed.  To  secure  this,  and  to  guard 
the  distribution  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  board  maintain  some  supervision  over  the 
schools  receiving  it. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  board,  and  expressed  in  these  rules 
and  regulations,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  general  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  the  several  schools.  It  simply  insists 
upon  certain  features  as  absolutely  essential,  such  as  a  qualified 
teacher,  course  of  study  and  final  written  examinations.  Beyond 
these,  the  local  boards  are  at  entire  liberty  to  adopt  their  own 
plans,  holding  themselves  and  their  schools  responsible  for  satis- 
factory results  as  they  shall  appear  in  the  final  examinations. 

The  records  of  the  board  will  show  the  names  of  all  pupils  in 
each  school,  the  number  of  studies  completed,  with  the  standings 
reached,  and  the  names  of  all  students  who  have  completed  the 
entire  course. 

By  resolution  of  the  board  of  regents,  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  the  high  school,  is  accredited  as  so  much  of  the  en- 
trance examination  to  the  University.  The  advantage  and 
encouragement  of  this  arrangement  to  students  are  very  great. 

These  regulations,  simple  and  few  as  they  are,  will  seem  quite 
complex  to  a  novice,  and  schools  suffering  from  frequent  changes 
of  teachers  are  likely  to  be  embarrassed  in  observing  them.  It 
is  therefore  urged  in  the  interest  of  the  school  and  the  law,  that 
the  best  teachers  be  engaged  at  liberal  salaries,  and  that  they  be 
retained  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  local 
boards  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  work  of  their  schools, 
visit  them  frequently,  attend  the  examinations,  examine  the  re- 
ports and  confer  with  the  visitors  of  the  board  so  far  as  duties 
will  allow. 
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1.  STATUTES  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


Statute  Approved  March  3,  1881. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  LegiMature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  president  of  the  university  of  Minnesota,  ex  officio^ 
are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  on  preparatory 
schools  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 
This  board  shall  be  called  the  high  school  board,  and  shall  per- 
form the  duties  and  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  hereinaf- 
ter mentioned. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  graded  school  in  any  city  or  incorporated 
village,  or  township  organized  into  a  district  under  the  so-called 
township  system,  which  school  shall  give  preparatory  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shaU 
admit  students  of  either  sex  from  any  part  of  the  State  without 
charge  for  tuition,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  as 
hereinafter  specified.  Provided^  however^  that  no  such  school 
shall  be  required  to  admit  non-resident  pupils  unless  they  shall 
pass  an  examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  by  law  as 
requisite  to  a  third  grade  county  certificate. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  shall  require  of  the  schools  applying 
for  such  pecuniary  aid,  as  prerequisite  to  receiving  such  aid, 
compliance  with  the  following  conditions,  to- wit: 

First  —  That  there  be  regular  and  orderly  courses  of  study, 
embracing  all  the  branches  prescribed  as  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Second — That  the  said  schools  receiving  pecuniary  aid  under 
this  act,  shall  at  all  times  permit  the  said  board  of  commission- 
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ers,  or  any  of  them,  to  visit  and  examine  the  classes  pursuing 
the  said  preparatory  courses. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  cause  each 
school  receiving  aid  under  this  act,  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in 
each  school  year,  by  a  committee  of  one  or  more  members,  who 
shall  carefully  inspect  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  pre- 
paratory classes,  and  make  a  written  report  on  the  same  imme- 
diately. Provided,  that  the  said  board  may,  in  their  discretion, 
appoint  in  any  case,  competent  persons  to  visit  and  inspect  any 
schools,  and  to  make  report  thereon,  and  no  money  shall  be  paid 
in  any  case,  until  after  such  report  shall  have  been  received  and 
examined  by  the  board  and  the  work  of  the  school  approved  by 
vote  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  board  shall  receive  applications  for  such 
schools  for  aid  as  herein  provided,  which  applications  shall  be 
received  and  acted  upon  in  the  order  of  their  reception.  The 
said  board  shall  apportion  to  each  of  said  schools  which  shall 
have  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  whose 
application  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  board,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  in  each  year;  provided,  that  the  total 
amount  of  apportionments  and  expenses  under  this  act  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  in  any  one  year.  The 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  is  hereby  appropriated 
annually  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which  amount, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
warrants  of  said  board  upon  the  state  auditor. 

Sec.  6.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  board, 
of  any  examiner  appointed  by  them,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  state  of&cers;  provided,  that  the  total  expense, 
including  the  apportionments  to  the  schools  aforesaid,  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  (20,000)  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  establish  any  nec- 
essary and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  examina- 
tions, reports,  acceptance  of  schools,  courses  of  studies,  and 
other  proceedings  under  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  board  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  their 
proceedings,  and  slall  make  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  each  year,  a  report  covering  the  previous  school  year, 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  showing  in  detail  all 
receipts  and  disbursements,  the  names  and  number  of  schools 
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receiving  aid,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  classes  in 
each,  to  which  report  they  may  add  such  recommendations  as 
they  mav  deem  useful  and  proper. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
iiffcer  its  passage. 

Approved  March  3,  1881. 

Amendment  Approved  Nov.  18,  1881. 

IN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Sec.  1.  The  high  school  board  shall  have  full  discretionary 
power  to  consider  and  act  upon  applications  of  schools  for  State 
aid,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  said  aid  shall  be 
granted,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  accept  and  aid  such  schools 
only,  as  will,  in  its  opinion,  if  aided,  sufficiently  perform  the 
service  contemplated  by  law,  but  not  more  than  three  schools 
shall  be  aided  in  each  county  in  any  one  year.  Any  school  once 
accepting  and  continuing  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  board,  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  aided 
not  less  than  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Any  assistant  examiner  appointed  by  the  high  school 
board,  as  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  board  may  allow,  not  exceeding  three  dol- 
lars ($3)  a  day  or  fifty  cents  ($0.50)  an  hour;  Provided,  That  no 
such  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  receiving  a  salary 
Irom  a  State  institution. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  'Nov.  18,  1881. 
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EESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  REGENTS,  ADOPTED 
JUNE  29,  1882. 

Eesolved,  That  the  record  of  the  final  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents of  all  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  academies  con- 
ducted under  the  regulations  of  the  high  school  board,  be 
accredited  on  the  records  of  the  State  university,  and  that  all 
certificates  of  the  board  granted  to  pupils  successfully  passing 
such  examination  shall  be  accepted  as  sufficient  upon  their 
application  for  admission  to  the  university. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGEIs  TS,  ADOPTED 

JAN.  24,  1882. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  by-law  relating  to  the  admission 
of  students  to  the  university  be  adopted: 

Applicants  for  admission,  who  have  passed  examination  in 
any  branch  of  the  (course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  high 
school  board,  shall  be  excused  from  examination  therein  by  the 
faculty  concerned,  on  presentation  of  their  certificates. 

The  final  certificate  of  the  high  school  board  that  an  applicant 
has  passed  examinations  in  all  of  the  course  of  studies,  as  pre- 
scribed by  them,  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  all  examinations  for 
admission. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

I   

II.    APPLICATIONS  FOR  AID. 

1.  Applications  for  aid  under  the  statute  shall  be  made  on  or 
before  September  1st,  in  each  year,  to  the  board,  upon  blanks 
furnished,  upon  application,  by  the  secretary. 

2.  These  applications  shall  be  made  through  the  secretary, 
and  be  filed  by  him  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

3.  These  applications  shall  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 

4.  When  accepted  at  the  fall  meeting,  each  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  for  the  appropriation  of  four 
hundred  dollars  at  the  spring  meeting  following,  upon  condition 
that  the  school  has  been  conducted  according  to  the  regulations 
and  has  passed  an  inspection  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

The  appropriation  made  to  the  several  high  schools  shall  be 
faithfully  used  for  the  improvement  and  support  of  the  high 
school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  treasurer  shall  report  to 
the  State  board  the  manner  of  its  expenditure. 

5-  A  school  accepted  shall  remain  upon  the  list  three  years, 
upon  condition  of  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

6.  A  school  not  passing  final  inspection  is,  de  facto,  removed 
from  the  list,  and  can  be  re-entered  only  by  a  renewal  of  its 
application. 

III.    CONDITIONS  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

7.  There  must  be  a  well  organized  graded  school,  having  not 
less  than  three  distinct  departments  below  the  high  school,  and 
including  not  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  and  grammar 
school  instruction. 
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8.  The  vschool  must  be  provided  with  suitable  rooms,  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  for  good  work. 

9.  The  school  shall  hold  sessions  of  not  less  than  nine  months 
each  year. 

10.  Each  department  shall  be  supplied  with  a  teacher  whose 
qualifications  have  been  certified  to  upon  examination  by  an 
authorized  examiner  of  the  district,  county  or  State. 

11.  The  high  school  department  shall  consist  of  at  least 
twenty  pupils,  who  shall  be  entered  upon  examination  as  re- 
quired in  Regulation  17. 

12.  Not  less  than  five  of  this  department  shall  pursue  the 
entire  university  preparatory  course,  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
university  Dreparatory  class. 

Others  of  the  high  school  may  omit  Latin  in  the  discretion  of 
the  principal. 

13.  The  high  school  shall  be  open,  free  of  tuition,  to  all  non- 
resident pupils  upon  passing  the  examination  required  by  Eegu- 
lation  17. 

14.  High  schools  not  receiving  aid  under  this  statute  may,  by 
application  to  the  board,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  state  examinations  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examinations  to 
the  university. 

15.  The  course  of  study  shall  include  at  its  minimum  the  fol- 
lowing course  to  be  known  as  the  University  Preparatory  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, United  States  History,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Astron- 
omy, General  History,  Plane  Geometry,  Physiology,  Caesar  com- 
pleted, Cicero  begun. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Elementary  Chemistry,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Botany,  Ancient 
History,  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations.  Solid  Geometry,  Cicero 
completed,  Virgil  completed. 

There  must  be  exercises  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  reg 
ularly  throughout  the  course,  and  when  practicable  in  voca' 
music  and  free  hand  drawing. 
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This  course  may  be  extended  in  the  discretion  of  the  local 
board,  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  embarrass  the  reg- 
ular prosecution  of  the  course  to  its  completion. 

16.  This  department  shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a  principal  or 
assistant  holding  the  certificate  of  the  High  School  Board. 

IV.    CONDUCT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

17.  Pupils  admitted  to  the  High  School  shall  pass  satisfactory 
examination  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  Principal  of  the 
school  as  follows: 

Reading,  Fourth  Reader,  Spelling  in  the  same,  Arithmetic,  in 
eluding  operations  in  the  fundamental  rules,  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions  and  compound  numbers,  Grammar,  syntax  and 
etymology,  of  Green's  Introduction,  or  its  equivalent,  Geography, 
including  a  general  knowledge  of  the  climate,  productions  of  the 
world,  the  location  and  capitals  of  the  principal  political  divi- 
sions, and  also  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
history. 

The  standard  for  entrance  may  be  higher,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  local  board.    (N.  B.  Regulation  23.) 

18.  Examinations  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  univer- 
sity preparatory  course  shall  be  held  twice  a  year,  viz.,  on  the 
last  Monday  of  February  and  the  last  Monday  of  May.  Exam- 
ination questions  will  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  local  board,  or 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  provided  he  is  not  the  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  twice  a  year,  in  time  for  the  examina- 
tions. 

19.  All  examination  papers  shall  be  first  examined  and 
marked  by  the  principal,  and  afterward  forwarded  to  the  exam- 
iner. 

20.  All  pupils  who  pass  in  the  studies  examined,  upon  the 
decision  of  the  examiner,  shall  receive  certificates  of  standing, 
which  will,  by  authority  of  the  board  of  regents,  be  accepted  at 
the  university  in  lieu  of  its  own  entrance  examinations. 

21.  In  case  of  material  difference  between  the  estimates  of 
the  examiner  and  the  principal  in  the  examination  of  papers, 
upon  the  request  of  the  principal  the  papers  shall  be  referred, 
for  re-examination,  to  the  professor  in  the  university  whose  de- 
partment includes  the  subject  in  question,  and  his  decision  shall 
be  final. 

22.  Upon  passing  final  examination  the  pupil  shall  be  pro- 
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moted  to  the  next  study  in  the  course,  awl  the  course  shall  be 
pursued  continuously  without  unnecessary  delay. 

23.  If  studies  of  the  preparatory  course  are  completed  by 
pupils  before  entering  the  high  school,  then,  upon  their  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school,  they  shall  not  only  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
amination required  in  regulation  17,  but  shall  also  be  examined 
as  soon  as  possible  upon  the  questions  of  the  board  in  studies 
completed,  and  their  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  examiner. 

24.  A  copy  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  each  school 
shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

25.  In  the  estimate  of  work  done,  grading  shall  be  as  follows: 
100,  perfect:  90,  excellent;  80,  very  good;  70,  fair;  65,  to  pass. 

26.  The  principal  of  each  school  shall  report  to  the  board  the 
condition  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  each  term,  as  required  in 
the  form  provided. 

27.  The  principal  shall  transmit  to  the  secretary  a  report  of 
final  examinations  at  the  same  time  that  he  forwards  the  examin- 
ation papers  to  the  examiner. 

V.    EXAMINATION  BY  THE  H.  S.  BOAED. 

28.  Examination  of  teachers  for  the  certificate  of  the  board 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  examiner,  and  will  be  made 
by  him  upon  application.  ^ 

29.  Persons  who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  established  suc- 
cess in  teaching  shall  receive  the  certificate  of  the  board  upon 
producing  the  diploma  of  any  college  of  established  character,  or 
the  diploma  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  State  normal  school. 

30.  Each  school  shall  be  visited  during  the  year  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  board,  or  by  a  competent  visitor  appointed 
by  the  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
school  in  respect  to  its  standard  of  admission,  the  completeness 
of  its  organization,  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  board. 

VI.    MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOAED. 

31.  The  regular  spring  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the 
president  on  or  about  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  and  the  regular 
fall  meeting  on  or  about  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

32.  At  the  spring  meeting  the  visitors  shall  submit  their  re- 
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ports  of  schools  visited;  the  examiner  shall  make  his  report  of 
examinations  made,  (1)  number  examined,  (2)  number  passed 
and  number  rejected,  in  each  branch,  and  upon  the  basis  of  these 
reports,  as  they  show  that  the  schools  have  been  efaciently  con- 
ducted, the  board  shall  apportion  the  amount  allowed,  and  shall 
issue  certificates  for  the  same  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
local  boards. 

33.  At  the  fall  meeting  the  board  shall  consider  the  applica- 
tions of  schools  for  aid,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  dis- 
trict is  prepared  to  support  a  high  school  department,  notice 
shall  be  given  to  each  school  of  its  acceptance,  conditionally  as 
stated  in  regulation  four. 

VII.  EEPOETS. 

34.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  spring  meeting  the  board 
shall  publish  a  report  of  all  schools  passing  final  inspection. 

35.  The  board  shall  also  report  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  included  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  several 
schools  aided,  showing  attendance,  examinations  passed,  and  such 
other  matter  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public.  They  shall 
also  report  the  disbursement  of  funds  to  schools,  and  expenses 
incurred  in  administering  the»law. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXCHANGE. 


By  Professor  0.  W.  Hall. 


I. 

THE  SPECIMENS. 

A  system  of  exchange  of  geological  and  mineralogical  speci- 
mens among  tlie  high  schools  of  the  State  has  been  instituted 
through  the  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  State 
University.  The  plan  was  suggested  by  the  many  calls  from 
these  schools  for  specimens  to  illustrate  a  course  in  the  elements 
of  geology.  It  is  intended  to  enable  any  school  of  the  State  to 
secure  for  its  use  a  typical  series  of  Minnesota  rocks,  fossils  and 
minerals,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  itself  of  time  and  trouble.  The 
collecting  by  any  school  of  sets  of  duplicate  specimens  of  the 
rocks,  fossils  and  minerals  of  its  locality,  and  forwarding  the 
same  to  the  University,  will  entitle  it  to  a  series  representing  as 
completely  as  possible  all  the  other  localities  in  the  State,  to- 
gether with  such  localities  outside  of  the  State  as  can  be  sampled. 

The  specimens  sent  to  the  University  by  any  high  school  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible  5  hence  great  care  must  be  taken  in  col- 
lecting, preparing  and  shipping.  The  following  directions  upon 
these  points,  copied  from  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
geological  survey,  are  concise  and  may  well  be  followed: 

^'Lithologic  specimens,  especially  of  crystalline  rocks,  should 
be  taken  from  fresh,  unweathered  portions  and  be  shaped  in  the 
field.  Typical  specimens  for  cabinet  collections  should  not  be 
much  less  than  three  by  four  inches  square,  and,  if  possible,  not 
over  one  inch  thick,  with  thin  edges  and  square  corners. 

^'Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  staining  the  specimens  with 
the  moisture  of  the  hand  or  by  other  means. 
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'^1^0  general  rule  for  the  size  and  form  of  mineral  and  ore 
specimens  can  be  given.    They  should  be  large  and  typical. 

'^Duplicate  specimens  of  the  same  rock,  mineral  or  ore  from 
the  same  locality  should  be  given  the  same  number  as  the  orig- 
inal. Specimens  selected  to  illustrate  varieties  of  texture  are 
not  duplicates. 

'^In  collecting  fossils  there  are  reasons  additional  to  those  above 
for  the  accumulation  of  abundant  materials.     >l<       *  * 

As  a  rule,  imperfect  specimens  should  not  be  discarded,  even 
when  the  collection  contains  perfect  specimens  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. *  *  *  All  the  specimens  taken  from  one  bed  in  one  lo- 
cality, though  they  may  be  of  diverse  species,  may  be  given  one 
number  (unless  one  or  more  of  the  species  can  be  identified,-  in 
that  case  all  identified  specimens  should  be  named  and  numbered 
separately).  ^  ^  ^  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  recording 
the  locality  where  fossils  are  found.'' 

Every  stone,  mineral,  ore  and  fossil  should  be  wrapped  separ- 
ately in  paper  and  sufficient  care  taken  to  guard  against  crum- 
bling and  breaking,  even  though  the  box  be  handled  somewhat 
roughly  in  transport.  The  boxes  in  which  specimens  are  sent 
should  be  of  small  size  so  that  one  man  can  handle  them  easily. 
Each  box  should  be  bound  with  hoop  iron  or  band  hooping 
unless  it  holds  the  nails  unusually  well,  and  have  this  plain 
direction  marked  upon  the  cover:  Prof.  C.  W.  Hall,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  A  list  of  the  contents  should  be 
sent  by  mail  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  specimens  are  carefully  dressed  to  the  size  specified,  i.  e. 
3x4  inches  and  one  inch  thick,  or  thereabouts,  with  few  hammer 
bruises,  fifty  duplicates  will  be  accepted,  though  seventy-five 
would  be  preferred,  as  many  institutions  outside  our  list  of  high 
schools,  and  even  outside  the  State,  are  asking  for  these  sets. 

It  will  not  answer  the  requirements  of  this  exchange  that  any 
school  box  and  forward  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  rock  samples;  the 
specimens  must  be  types  of  the  local  features  of  some  formation 
or  a  particular  phase  of  it;  they  must,  in  short,  be  selected  to 
illustrate  principles  in  lithological,  structural  or  stratigraphical 
geology. 

The  minerals,  ores  and  fossils  should  be  collected  with  the 
the  same  idea  of  type  specimens  in  mind,  for  illustrating  fairly 
the  locality  whence  taken.  It  will  also  be  to  the  credit  of  each 
school  to  send  as  complete  an  illustration  of  the  geology  and 
mineralogy  of  its  vicinity  as  possible.    Indeed  many  points  in 
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the  geology  of  Minnesota  can  be  more  clearly  presented  with  a 
half  dozen  type  specimens  from  one  neighborhood  than  with  the 
same  number  from  as  many  different  counties  in  the  state. 

It  is  intended  soon  to  have  ready  a  brief  description  of  the 
samples  distributed,  with  an  outline  of  the  general  character  of 
the  formations  occurring  in  this  State.  Such  a  description  can- 
not be  prepared  until  a  large  part  of  the  material  is  at  hand,  as 
specific  description  will  better  accord  with  the  objects  of  this 
exchange  than  will  any  generalities  upon  the  rock  species  repre- 
sented. 

After  this  plan  of  exchange  has  been  tested,  if  it  prove  an 
incentive  to  the  use  of  illustrative  methods  in  teaching,  afford 
to  students  encouragement  to  study  the  physical  features  of  their 
own  neighborhood  and  prompt  them  to  compare  its  products 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  a  similar  opportunity  will 
be  offered  for  the  exchange  of  zoological  specimens.  These  sets 
will  be  collected  to  illustrate  the  fauna  of  Minnesota,  and  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  the  whole  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
lake  region. 

All  schools  desiring  to  take  part  in  these  exchanges  should 
make  early  application  and  contribution  and  thereby  accelerate 
the  collection  of  material. 

II. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
collections  and  apparatus  in  the  equipment  of  every  school,  l^o 
intelligent  farmer,  mechanic  or  business  man  could  expect  re- 
munerative work  from  an  employe  without  supplying  him  with 
an  approved  outfit  of  tools ;  yet  it  does  happen  that  men  from 
these  same  classes  acting  in  boards  of  education  too  often  hire 
teachers  and  insist  upon  good  work  or  prompt  retirement,  with- 
out providing  them  with  the  simplest  aids  to  success.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  helpful  an  equipment  can  be  collected  by  any  school 
when  a  little  money  and  a  little  effort  are  given  each  year  to  this 
object.  The  most  costly  and  most  elaborate  supply  of  material 
and  apparatus  is  not  always  the  most  effective  for  the  object  in 
view ;  good  judgment  is  just  as  essential  in  the  selection  and  use 
of  all  the  appliances  of  the  school  room. 

Whatever  is  worth  buying  or  collecting  is  worth  preserving. 
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Cabinets  and  cases  should  be  provided  in  which  everything  can 
be  stored  away  from  dust  and  careless  fingers.  The  same  spirit 
that  dissects,  past  restoration,  the  family  clock  or  sewing  ma- 
chine, may  cost  the  school  district  many  dollars  unless  the  col- 
lections and  apparatus  are  protected  against  it.  This  protection 
need  not  be  costly,  but  it  ought  to  be  convenient,  accessible,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  dust  and  insect  proof.  Habit  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  policy  of  a  school  board ;  so  the  habit  of  giving, 
even  if  it  be  a  little,  each  year,  towards  an  equipment  for  scien- 
tific work,  will  enable  the  management  all  the  more  readily  to 
meet  all  reasonable  requests  from  teachers  and  pupils.  Teachers 
are  responsible  for  the  property  placed  in  their  care ;  they  should 
be  held  to  their  trust.  To  secure  proper  oversight,  the  principal 
should  be  furnished  with  a  register  in  which  to  record  the  name, 
locality,  name  of  the  collector  and  date  of  receiving  each  speci- 
men^ together  with  any  interesting  data  touching  the  history  or 
character  of  the  same  which  may  be  known  to  the  donor  or 
collector. 

III. 

THE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  on  his  part  should  not  feel  that  his  duty  is  done 
when  the  specimens  are  catalogued,  labeled,  exhibited  to  the 
pupils  and  put  safely  away  in  their  places.  Specimens  should 
be  used  often  in  the  work  of  the  class.  If  the  object  be  one  that 
will  not  suffer  injury  from  careful  handling,  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  take  it  in  their  hands;  thus  another  sense  is  brought 
into  use  in  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  external 
world. 

Every  teacher  himself  should  not  only  observe  and  encourage 
his  pupils  to  do  so,  but  he  should  feel  that  he  is  the  head  of  a 
committee  for  scouring  the  county  and  neighboring  counties  for 
every  sort  of  specimen  ^ that  will  add  to  their  mutual  profit  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  school  work  in  future  years.  Yet  not 
everything  that  is  gathered  need  be  saved;  the  teacher  should 
carefully  sift  the  material  and  only  that  which  has  a  value  be- 
yond that  of  being  the  find  of  the  day  should  be  catalogued, 
and  what  is  catalogued  must  he  preserved.  It  is  a  poor  inducement 
to  boards  of  education  and  donors  to  see  property  buried  in 
dust,  lost  in  some  unexplained  manner,  or  fallen  into  disuse 
through  the  indifference  or  incompetency  of  teachers. 
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IV. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

A  hearty  and  liberal  co-operation  in  work  of  this  character  by 
boards  of  education,  teachers  and  pupils,  will  yield  surprising 
results.  A  local  museum  can  be  founded,  which,  without  con- 
taining many  specimens  not  common  to  its  town  and  county, 
will  still  contain  much  valuable  material.  For  instance,  samples 
of  all  the  rocks  and  drift  boulders;  clays  and  sands,  and  brick 
made  from  them;  fossils  and  minerals;  soils,  subsoils  and  peats, 
would  make  in  any  of  our  counties  an  instructive  series.  Speci- 
mens of  wood  and  timber-trees,  nicely  dressed,  could  be  pre- 
pared; and  the  botany  classes  could  collect  and  preserve  a  school 
herbarium  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  or  more  species 
out  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  species  now  known  in  the 
State.  In  zoology  especially,  large  collections  can  be  secured. 
The  fishes,  reptiles  and  amphibians  would  make  an  interesting 
series  of  alcoholic  preparations.  One  thousand  or  more  insects 
of  special  interest  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  could  be  gathered 
in  a  single  season  and  preserved  as  dried  specimens.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  birds  could  be  taken  as  residents  at  one  season  or 
another  in  any  part  of  the  State;  these,  as  mounted  specimens, 
would  prove  of  striking  interest  to  many  besides  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

The  High  School  Board  feels  assured  that  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  State  University  will  extend  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  directions,  and  material  to  those 
schools  calling  upon  them. 

Y. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

One  very  useful  means  of  increasing  the  resources  of  schools 
through  reference  books  is  very  generally  neglected,  and  that  is 
the  securing  of  files  of  the  various  state  documents.  Among 
them  the  following  are  of  interest  and  value  in  affording  infor- 
mation touching  the  material  development  of  the  State  from 
many  view  points: 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  contain- 
ing the  report  of  the  State  Geologist  and  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  as  of  agriculture. 
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The  reports  of  the  Eailroad  Commissioner. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  pamphlets  and  circulars  of  information  published  by  the 
s  ecretary  of  the  Board  of  Immigration. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  publications  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

These  documents  and  reports  will  be  gladly  furnished  school 
districts  upon  application  to  the  officers  of  the  various  institu- 
tions and  departments  of  State  government  represented. 
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By  Professor  John  F.  Downey. 


To  supply  varying  demands  and  to  accommodate  newly  devel- 
oped branches  of  science,  courses  of  study  change  from  time  to 
time.  Whatever  innovations  may  be  made,  however,  mathe- 
matics, on  account  of  its  extensive  practical  applications  and  its 
great  value  in  cultivating  accuracy  of  statement,  ^logical  reason- 
ing and  habits  of  close  mental  application,  must  continue  to 
occupy,  in  every  well  regulated  course  of  study,  a  prominent 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  of  first  importance  that  pupils  be  rightly 
started  in  their  mathematical  work.  In  no  other  department, 
perhaps,  does  success  at  any  stage  depend  so  much  upon  a  ready 
acquaintance  with  what  has  gone  before.  Hence  teachers  should 
spare  no  pains  to  have  their  pupils  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
elements.  The  following  discussions  are  given  with  the  double 
view  of  being  suggestive  to  teachers  and  pupils  and  serving  as  a 
guide  to  those  preparing  to  enter  the  University: 

I.  AEITHMETIC. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  should  include  the  following  topics: 
The  fundamental  rules,  cancellation,  greatest  common  divisor, 
least  common  multiple,  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions, 
denominate  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage  (includ- 
ing profit  and  loss,  commission,  stocks,  taxes  and  duties,  ex- 
change and  insurance),  simple  and  compound  interest,  discount, 
partial  payments,  equation  of  payments,  simple  and  compound 
partnership,  annuities,  alligation,  involution,  evolution  and  the 
metric  system. 

Proofs  by  casting  out  the  nines,  circulating  decimals,  contin- 
ued fractions,  permutations  and  combinations  may  be  omitted, 
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and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  may  be  reserved 
for  algebra.  Students  not  intending  to  study  geometry  should 
take  mensuration  as  generally  given  in  arithmetics. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  urge  that  arithmetic,  which  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  every  vocation,  which  is  the  first  and 
indispensible  step  in  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  mathematical  work,  should  be 
well  taught  and  thoroughly  studied;  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  examinations  in  this  subject  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
unsatisfactory.   This  is  due  partly  to  a  reaction  from  the  dispro- 
portionate attention  formerly  given  to  it.   When  arithmetic  was 
one  of  few  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  pupils  studied 
it  to  master  it,  and  became  very  proficient,    l^ow  it  is  one  of 
many  studies,  and,  in  the  zeal  for  crowding  in  other  branches,  it 
has  been  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  place.    Another  cause 
of  deficiency  arises  from  the  mistake  of  placing  it  on  a  par  with 
l^ranches  that  can  be  creditably  learned  by  being  studied  through 
once.    Prof  Davies  has  well  said,    Arithmetic  is  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  well  arranged  course  of  instruction  to  which  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  mind  are  applied,  and  is  the  guide-book  of  the 
mechanic  and  man  of  business.    It  is  the  first  fountain  at  which 
the  young  votary  of  knowledge  drinks  the  pure  waters  of  intel- 
lectual truth."    While  those  subjects  which  consist  mainly  of 
information  to  be  imparted,  may  be  dropped  after  going  thor- 
oughly through  them  once  with  a  good  review,  it  should  not  be 
-expected  that  arithmetic,  in  which  demand  is  made  upon  all  the 
reasoning  faculties,  in  which  the  effort  of  overcoming  one 
difficulty  must  furnish  the  strength  for  overcoming  the  next, 
can  be  mastered  in  this  way.    In  going  through,  for  the  first 
time,  any  arithmetic  of  a  series,  there  will  be  not  a  few  methods 
^nd  principles  which  the  pupils,  their  reasoning  powers  unde- 
veloped as  they  are,  will  not  understand;  and  so  numerous  are 
the  rules,  so  various  the  operations,  so  complicated  the  demon- 
strations, that  many  of  those  that  are  understood  have  not  been 
impressed  upon  the  mind  sufficiently  to  be  remembered.  We 
would  not  attach  undue  importance  to  this  subject;  but  the  old 
way  of  studying  arithmetic,  not  for  any  prescribed  time,  but 
until  it  was  understood,  mastered,  commends  itself  strongly. 
Still  another  cause  of  deficiency  in  this  subject  is  the  immature 
age  at  which  it  is  finished  (dropped).    Analytical  in  character, 
based  upon  principles  that  must  be  established  by  vigorous 
reasoning,  drawing  its  materials  largely  from  business  transac- 
103 
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tions,  practical  in  its  scope  yet  scientific  in  its  treatment,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  young  pupil  to  obtain  a  practical,  reliable 
knowledge  of  all  its  departments.  Hence,  while  arithmetic  in  an 
elementary  form  should  be  begun  at  an  early  age,  the  full  devel- 
opment of  it,  or,  at  least,  the  final  review  of  it,  should  be 
reserved  until  the  more  mature  judgment,  strengthened  reason- 
ing powers  and  practical  experience  of  the  pupil  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  it  and  obtain  independence  and  confidence 
in  arithmetical  operations. 

Pupils  in  arithmetic  should  be  early  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween rules  and  demonstrations,  operations  and  analyses.  Too 
frequently  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  subject  when  they  are 
able  to  give  the  rules  and  obtain  the  answers  to  the  problems. 
It  is  much  easier  to  tell  how  than  to  explain  why.  A  rule  is 
of  little  value  and  will  soon  pass  out  of  mind,  if  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based  are  not  understood  ,•  and  the  solution  of  a 
problem  amounts  to  nothing,  if  the  reason  for  every  step  is  not 
clearly  apprehended.  In  very  many  cases  when  the  pupil  is 
asked,  on  examination,  to  demonstrate  a  rule  or  principle,  he 
merely  illustrates  it  with  an  example ;  and  when  asked  to  analyze 
a  problem  that  he  has  solved,  he  merely  tells  what  he  has  done, 
without  telling  why.  It  is  seldom  that  he  can  explain  why,  for 
example,  in  dividing  one  fraction  by  another,  we  'invert  the 
terms  of  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication,"  or  give 
reasons  for  the  rules  for  pointing  off  in  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion of  decimals.  The  pupil  should  not  be  held  to  useless  theories 
and  arithmetical  curiosities,  but  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  numbers,  as  required 
in  practical  business  transactions  and  as  a  basis  for  higher  mathe- 
matical work. 

In  actual  practice  numerical  results  must  be  absolutely  correct; 
hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupil  acquire 
habits  of  accuracy  in  computing.  Here  the  teacher  can  be  of 
great  service.  The  importance  of  obtaining  the  correct  result 
the  first  time,  avoiding  the  waste  of  time  in  hunting  errors, 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil's  mind.  Next  to  accuracy 
in  importance  is  rapidity.  While  this  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  pupil's  mental  quickness,  much  can  be  acquired 
by  proper  training  and  practice.  The  teacher  should  go  through 
the  operations  of  adding,  multiplying,  etc.,  aloud,  and  show  the 
pupils  how  to  save  words.  He  should  then  have  them  go  through 
the  same  and  other  exercises  aloud,  and  make  sure  that  they  are 
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practicing  in  the  right  direction  for  they  are  forming  habits 
that  will  be  lasting.  For  example,  in  adding,  he  should  not  per- 
mit such  phraseology  as  the  following :  seven  and  five  are  twelve, 
and  four  are  sixteen,  and  eight  would  be  twenty-four;  but  should 
have  the  pupil  simply  look  at  the  figures  and  name  the  results, 
thus :  seven,  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty-four.  Much  can  be  done 
in  acquiring  rapidity  by  reading  to  the  pupils  while  seated  at 
their  desks  a  number  of  examples,  say  eight  or  ten,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  specified  time,  ascertaining  how  many  have  been  solved 
by  each  pupil.  The  results  should  then  be  compared,  thus 
arousing  ambition  to  excel  both  in  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

In  many  vocations  the  numerical  computations  necessary  are 
very  laborious,  and,  at  best,  figuring  requires  considerable  time,- 
hence  the  teacher  should  render  available  to  his  pupils  all  of  the 
practical,  easily  managed  short  methods  and  labor-saving  devices 
at  his  command.  Too  often  these  are  regarded  as  curious  rather 
than  useful,  and  pupils  are  not  drilled  upon  them  long  enough 
to  acquire  command  of  them  or  to  recognize  the  cases  where  they 
apj)ly.  The  teacher  who  makes  his  pupils  proficient  in  the  use 
of  them,  renders  a  service  that  does  not  end  with  school  days. 
These  methods  and  devices  need  not  be  given  here,  as  the  best 
of  them  are  found  in  arithmetics. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupil  acquire  con- 
fidence and  self-reliance.    This  is  possible  in  one  way  only:  he 
must  clearly  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  arithmetical 
operations  are  based.    A  prominent  educator  says,  '^t  is  of  far 
more  importance  that  a  pupil  be  trained  to  think  than  that  he 
become  simply  expert  in  solving  problems."    To  solve  with 
facility  a  group  of  similar  examples,  with  no  better  reason  for 
the  operation  than  that  it  is  like  the  model  or  gives  the  answer, 
affords  no  discipline.    For  this  reason  pupils  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, at  recitations,  to  take  their  books  with  them  to  the  board, 
with  opportunity  to  follow  sample  solutions,  refer  to  rules  that 
have  not  been  learned,  and  manipulate  figures  so  as  to  give  the 
correct  result;  but  the  teacher  should,  as  a  rule,  read  the  ex- 
amples aloud  and  have  them  solved  independently  of  the  answers, 
thus  impressing  upon  the  pupils  the  fact  that  the  method  is  the 
principal  thing,  the  answer  serving  merely  as  a  check  upon  the 
work.  He  should  also,  at  times,  read  examples  which  the  pupils 
have  not  studied,  whose  answers  they  have  not  seen.  Other 
arithmetics,  Olney's  Teachers'  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetical  Ex- 
ercises, and  Bay's  Test  Examples  are  good  sources  from  which 
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to  draw  for  this  purpose.  To  cultivate  self-  reliance  in  the  pupil, 
he  must  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible  upon  his  own  resources. 
When  he  finds  himself  unable  to  solve  a  problem,  the  assistance 
of  the  teacher  should  be  in  the  way  of  suggestions  rather  than 
of  a  complete  solution.  A  few  questions  regarding  the  principles 
involved,  or  supposing  a  more  familiar  case,  will  often  suf&ce. 
In  a  subject  so  fraught  with  difdculties  to  the  average  pupil, 
frequent  reviews  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  only  by 
many  repetitions  that  thoroughness  can  be  secured. 

The  following  text-books  are  among  those  from  which  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  obtained:  Eay's  Series,  Olney's 
Series,  Wentworth's  Series,  Davies'  Series,  Loomis's  Series, 
Eobinson's  Series. 

The  following  is  a  sample  examination  paper: 
]^OTE.— Operations  as  well  as  results  are  required. 

1.  Three  men  bought  some  petroleum  stock  for  $75,  the  first 
paying  $15,  the  second  $55  and  the  third  the  remainder.  They 
sold  the  stock  for  $1,500;  what  was  fich  man's  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds 

2.  A  speculator  has  four  tracts  of  land,  the  first  containing 
300  acres,  the  second  525,  the  third  225,  and  the  fourth  375.  For 
uniformity  he  wishes  to  divide  these  tracts  into  equal  farms,  and 
have  these  as  large  as  possible.    How  many  acres  in  each  farm^ 

3.  Give  and  demonstrate  the  rule  for  the  addition  of  fractions. 

4.  The  times  in  which  A,  B,  C,  and  D  can  walk  around  a  cer- 
tain pond  are  12,  18,  30,  and  40  minutes  respectively.  If  they 
all  start  from  the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  in  how  many 
minutes  will  they  be  together  again  at  the  same  points 

5.  Of  37  High  School  pupils  14  failed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions; what  per  cent,  passed^ 

6.  In  selling  pork  at  871  per  cent,  of  its  cost,  the  loss  was 
$3.33^  on  a  barrel;  required  the  cost  per  barrel.  [Solve  and  an- 
alyze.] 

7.  Solve  the  following  by  proportion:  If  15,000  bricks  are 
used  for  a  house  whose  walls  average  IJ  feet  thick,  30  feet  high, 
and  216  feet  long,  how  many  bricks  will  build  a  house  with  walls 
2  feet  thick,  24  feet  high,  and  324  feet  long? 

8.  A  and  B  are  partners:  A's  capitel  is  $4,200;  B's  $5,600; 
how  much  must  A  add  to  his,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  to  en- 
title him  to  half  of  the  year's  gain?    [Solve  and  analyze.] 

9.  Extract  the  square  root  of  29929. 

10.  Given  the  time,  rate,  and  interest,  to  find  the  principal. 
Give  method  and  analysis.] 
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11.    ELEMEOTAEY  ALGEBEA. 

Any  of  the  text  books  mentioned  below  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary preparation  in  this  subject,  outline  or  discussion  of 
methods  will  be  attempted  here  —  only  a  few  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  parts  on  which  candidates  most  frequently  fail. 

As  in  arithmetic,  pupils  are  liable  to  learn  processes  without 
principles.  An  eminent  mathematician,  referring  to  this  fault, 
says:  ''^^'ow,  it  need  not  be  said  that,  in  a  course  of  education, 
this  is  a  fundamental  defect;  it  is  failure  just  where  success  is 
vital.  The  processes  of  a  mathematical  science  are  of  compara- 
tively little  worth  to  a  great  majority  of  those  who  study  them; 
the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers,  to  which  such  studies 
are  addressed,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  all."  Prof.  Eay, 
late  of  Woodward  College,  says:  ''The  object  of  the  study  of 
mathematics  is  two-fold  — the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of  the  mental  powers  *  * 
*  *  *  *  The  science  of  algebra,  properly  taught,  stands 
among  the  first  of  those  studies  essential  to  both  the  great  objects 
of  education,"  and  says  that  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel 
''that  he  is  not  operating  on  un-meaning  symbols,  by  means  of 
arbitrary  rules;  that  algebra  is  both  a  rational  and  a  practical 
subject,  and  that  he  can  rely  upon  his  reasoning  and  the  results 
of  his  operations  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  arithmetic."  In 
many  cases  the  text  book  is,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  de- 
fect mentioned,  l^ot  a  few  authors  of  algebra,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  are  smoothing  the  way  for  the  beginner  by  leading  up 
to  a  general  truth  gradually,  precede  a  principle  or  rule  by  an 
explanation,  with  solution,  illustration  and  demonstration  so  in- 
termixed that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  gather  from  it  a 
concise,  logical  demonstration  of  the  general  proposition  or  rule. 
"Hence  the  following  rule,"  and  "From  the  foregoing  principles 
we  deduce  the  following  rule, '  ^  are  expressions  that  very  frequent- 
ly greet  the  eye  in  these  books;  but  "the  foregoing  principles" 
being  sometimes  scattered  through  several  pages  of  matter,  the 
pupil  cannot  determine,  on  being  asked  to  demonstrate  the  rule, 
what  he  ought  to  give.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  help 
the  class  to  screen  the  compound  and  have  them  drill  on  the  es- 
sential part  until  they  can  state  the  proposition  or  rule  and  give 
a  clear,  concise  demonstration  of  it.  We  would  by  no  means  dis- 
parage illustrations  in  elementary  algebra,  but  would  encourage 
a  free  use  of  them.    They  should  be  distinct,  however,  from  the 
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demonstrations.  Perhaps  in  some  cases,  where  general  demon- 
strations are  abstract  and  difficult,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  until 
the  pupil  has  made  more  progress,  giving  him  illustrations  to 
show  the  truth  of  the  propositions;  but  he  should  understand 
that  they  are  illustrations  simply  and  that  rigid  demonstrations 
will  follow  later  in  the  course.  By  all  means  let  him  be  trained 
in  methods  of  reasoning  as  well  as  in  methods  of  operating. 

The  topics  on  which  candidates  are  most  frequently  found  de- 
ficient are  factoring,  proportion,  the  application  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  the  theory  of  exponents,  and  radicals.    In  factoring, 
the  deficiency  doubtless  results  mainly  from  want  of  sufficient 
practice,  but  partly  from  the  fact  that  success  in  factoring  de- 
pends much  upon  the  quick  insight  of  the  pupil.    In  proportion 
and  the  application  of  the  binomial  theorem,  the  deficiency  is 
due,  not  to  any  inherent  difficulties  in  the  subjects,  but  to  inat- 
tention.   In  the  theory  of  exponents  and  radicals,  the  deficiency 
is  generally  a  fundamental  one,  a  failure  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  operations  are  based;  hence,  the  pupil  has 
no  confidence  in  his  work,  and  his  solutions,  even  when  correct, 
are  valueless.     To  be  proficient  in  algebra,  the  pupil  must  be 
proficient  in  its  details.    He  may  solve  many  problems  without 
finding  any  need  of  a  knowledge  of  radicals;  but  he  is  liable,  at 
any  time,  to  encounter  one  involving  radicals.    Algebra  proper 
treats,  in  the  main,  of  the  nature  and  practical  use  of  the  equa- 
tion; but  one  can  not  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  this  powerful 
mathematical  instrument  until  he  is  able  to  manage  all  the  com- 
plications that  are  liable  to  arise  in  it.    The  only  remedy  for  the 
deficiency  in  radicals  and  the  theory  of  exponents  is  for  the  pu- 
pil thoroughly  to  master  the  underlying  principles.    A  little  ex- 
perience with  classes  in  algebra  will  convince  the  teacher  that 
these  subjects  are  among  the  most  difficult  the  pupils  have  to 
encounter.    He  should,  therefore,  dwell  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved until  they  are  clearly  understood. 

The  following  text  books  are  among  those  from  which  a  good 
k:nowledge  of  elementary  algebra  may  be  obtained:  Eay's  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  Davies'  Elementary  Algebra,  Olney's  Com- 
plete School  Algebra,  Wentworth's  Elementary  Algebra,  Green- 
leaf's  i^Tew  Elementary  Algebra. 

Below  are  the  questions  last  used  by  the  High  School  Board: 

1.  Simplify  the  following  by  removing  parentheses,  etc.,  and 
combining:  2a— {b— (a— 2b)},  7a— [3a— (4a— 2a)]. 

2.  Give  and  demonstrate  the  rule  for  multiplying  one  poly- 
nominal  by  another. 
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3.  Explain  whj  the  sign  should  be  changed  when  a  term  is 
transposed  from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  another. 

4.  A  person  starts  from  a  certain  place  and  travels  at  the  rate 
of  4  miles  per  hour;  after  he  has  been  traveling  10  hours,  a  horse- 
man, riding  9  miles  per  hour,  is  despatched  after  him.  How 
many  hours  must  the  horseman  ride  to  overtake  him? 

5.  (a)  From  =  take 

(b)  Divide  x'— by 

xt2j' 

(c)  Simplify  1— -j-—^ 

6.  A  man  buys  some  wheat  at  $1  and  rye  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
the  whole  costing  him  $117.50.  He  then  sells  i  of  the  wheat  and 
I  of  the  rye  at  the  same  rate,  realizing  |27.50.  How  many 
bushels  of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

7.  Given  Ji-+T=3,  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

8.  Prove  that  in  any  proportion  the  product  of  the  means  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes. 

9.  Give  and  demonstrate  the  formula  for  the  last  term  of  an 
arithmatical  progression. 

10.  Two  square  rooms  are  to  be  carpeted  with  carpet  that  is 
one  yard  wide.  The  two  require  84  yards.  The  side  of  one 
room  is  one  yard  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  How  many 
yards  are  required  for  each  room  1 


HI.  HIGHEE  ALGEBEA  (TO  QUADEATIC  EQUATIONS). 

The  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sub-freshman  class  in  the 
University,  which  is  all  precading  quadratic  equations  in  Olney's 
University  Algebra.  The  subjects  are  differently  arranged  in 
different  books,  but  the  following  are  the  topics  embraced:  The 
fundamental  rules,  factoring,  highest  common  divisor,  lowest 
common  multiple,  fractions,  involution,  evolution,  radicals  (in- 
cluding imaginaries),  simple  equations  (with  one,  two,  and  sev- 
eral unknown  quantities),  problems  leading  to  simple  equations, 
ratio,  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  and 
variation. 

What  has  been  said  under  the  head  of  Elementary  Algebra 
regarding  the  common  deficiencies  in  demonstrations  and  in  cer- 
tain topics,  applies  also  to  this  part  of  higher  algebra.  The 
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causes  and  the  remedies  are  the  same,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

In  a  recitation  in  algebra  pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to 
take  their  books  to  the  board  with  them.  With  books  in  hand 
they  can  read  rules  that  ought  to  be  learned  and  follow  sugges- 
tions, model  solutions  and  penciled  marginal  notes  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  independent.  To  become  self-reliant,  to  learn 
to  stand  alone,  all  such  supports  must  be  removed.  While  the 
teacher  will  consume  considerable  time  in  reading  to  the  pupils 
the  problems,  the  gain  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  this 
loss.  In  addition  to  throwing  the  pupils  upon  their  actual  prep- 
aration, thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  discover  any  deficiencies 
that  exist,  the  pupils,  by  having  to  repeat  the  problems  in  their 
own  language  from  remembering  the  sense,  receive  valuable  cul- 
ture in  the  art  of  expressing  themselves. 

The  following  text  books  are  recommended:  Olney's  Univer- 
sity Algebra,  I^'ewcomb'  Algebra  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  Went- 
worth's  Higher  Algebra,  Wells'  University  Algebra  (Greenleaf^s 
series),  Loomis'  Higher  Algebra. 

The  following  is  a  sample  examination  paper,  being  the  lasfc 
one  used  by  the  High  School  Board: 

1.  Factor  the  following: 

2x^-16x*+24x^    .x^+x^+x^+x,   x^-f8.     3x'— x^+3x-l, 

x'-53x+360. 

2.  Find  the  highest  common  divisor  of  2x^— 7x'-f  5x— 6  and 
3x'-7x'-7x-f  3. 

3.  A  person  walks  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  the  rate  of  2i 
miles  an  hour,  and  returns  the  same  way  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles 
an  hour,  and  is  5  hours  in  walking  both  ways.  How  far  is  it  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain? 

4.  Perform  the  following  indicated  operations  and  reduce  the 
results  to  the  simplest  form: 

 V^O+yl+V^,  (4v/3x)*,  (V2-V3+V5)  (V2+V3+V5), 

4v/-3x2V-2.     

5.  Solve  6-f  \/3^=Vl2+x  and  Vx-Vx-3=Vx 

6.  A  gives  B  a  start  of  44  yards,  and  beats  him  in  a  mile  race 
by  51  seconds;  and  afterwards  gives  him  a  start  of  1  minute,  15 
seconds,  and  is  beaten  by  88  yards.  In  how  many  minutes  can 
each  run  a  mile"? 

7.  Eeduce  the  following  to  equivalent  expressions  having 

rational  denominators:   

2V5-fV2       Vx-4Vx-2  3x^_2 
V5-3V2'  2Vx4-4Vx^' 
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8.  State  and  demonstrate  the  rule  for  finding  the  lowest  com- 
mon multiple  of  two  polynominals. 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  a  divisor  of  the 
difference  of  the  same  even  powers  of  those  quantities. 

10.  Two  trains,  starting  from  two  cities  98  miles  apart,  one 
running  as  far  in  4  hours  as  the  other  in  3,  met  each  other  in  1 
hour,  24  minutes.    What  was  the  speed  of  each  train? 


IV.    PLA^^E  GEOMETEY.  • 

In  the  nature  of  the  subject,  a  topical  statement  would  be  no 
guide  to  what  is  required  in  Plane  Geometry.  The  work  should 
be  equivalent  to  that  in  the  text  books  indicated  below.  The  ex  • 
amination  does  not  include  ratio  and  proportion,  these  subjects 
being  taken  in  algebra.  Transversals,  isoperimetry,  symmetry, 
and  maxima  and  minima  of  figures,  being  treated  by  few  of  the 
authors  in  use,  are  also  omitted. 

The  pupil  should  not  omit  the  unsolved  problems  and  the  un- 
demonstrated  theorems.    If,  in  the  text-book  in  use,  these  are 
collected  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  instead  of  being  scattered 
through  the  different  books  or  chapters  with  which  they  are  as 
sociated,  he  should  not  leave  them  until  he  has  finished  the  rest 
of  the  book  (in  which  case  they  will  generally  be  omitted  alto- 
gether), but  take  them  in  connection  with  the  principles  under 
which  they  fall.    If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  book  in 
which  the  author  has  done  all  the  reasoning,  leaving  the  pupil 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  the  teacher  should 
supply  from  other  sources  theorems,  problems  and  applications. 
It  IS  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  who  can  correctly  state  and  dem- 
onstrate every  proposition  in  the  text-book  used,  remembering  even 
the  number  of  each  and  the  book  where  it  is  found,  who  have  yet 
mastered  hardly  the  first  geometrical  principle.    Give  them  an 
undemonstrated  theorem,  an  unsolved  problem,  or  a  practical  ex- 
ample requiring  the  application  of  geometrical  principles,  and 
they  are  as  helpless  as  one  who  has  never  seen  a  geometry.  The 
writer  once  saw  a  young  man,  fresh  from  the  study  of  geometry, 
m  which  he  ranked  above  all  his  fellows,  being  regarded  even 
brilliant  in  the  subject,  laboring  in  vain  in  his  father's  shop  to 
make  from  a  square  piece  of  board  a  regular  octagon  by  sawing 
off  the  corners.    In  one  of  the  question  papers  of  the  High  School 
Board  was  the  following:  Eequired  the  relative  capacities  of 
two  sewer  pipes,  the  diameter  of  one  being  one  and  one-half  times 
104 
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that  of  tlie  others.  There  were  few  correct  answers,  and  the  var- 
ious absurdities  of  the  others  indicated,  not  necessarily  a  lack  of 
study,  but  a  lack  of  intelligent  study  — a  failure  to  comprehend 
the  real  meaning  of  a  principle  stated  abstractly  in  the  text. 
Doubtless  every  pupil  could  have  demonstrated  the  principle  on 
which  the  correct  answer  depends:  viz.,  that  the  areas  of  circles 
(or  any  other  similar  surfaces)  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
their  like  dimensions. 

These  exercises,  given  to  the  pupil  to  work  out  for  himself, 
serve  a  double  purpose:  First,  they  afford  a  test  of  the  student's 
work,  enabling  the  teacher  to  discover  whether  he  is  simply  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  theorems  and  the  demonstrations,  or  mas- 
tering the  principles  involved  and  acquiring  ability  to  recognize 
them  in  dilferent  relations.  Second,  they  give  that  facility  in 
applying  principles,  that  strength,  self-reliance  and  ability  to 
investigate,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  being  thrown  upon 
one's  own  resources.  The  teacher  needs  to  use  judgment  in  the 
assignment  of  such  exercises,  and  to  make  them  neither  so  easy 
and  few  as  to  afford  little  thought  and  stimulus,  nor  so  difficult 
and  numerous  as  to  discourage. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  work  removes  geometry  from  its 
time-honored  place  as  a  means  of  developing  the  powers  of  de- 
ductive reasoning,  and  debases  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  instru- 
ment, enforcing  upon  students  its  "vulgar  applications  in  prac- 
tical affairs,"  we  reply  that  we  would  abate  nothing  from  its  rep- 
utation as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  pass  logically  and 
formally  from  premises  to  conclusion,  but  insist  that  when,  not 
in  place  of,  but  in  addition  to  the  logical  and  elegant  demonstra- 
tions of  the  geometers,  from  Euclid  down  to  the  latest  compiler, 
the  student  is  led  to  use  the  principles  established  in  solving 
other  cases  and  in  investigating  (to  him)  new  truths,  this  great 
end  of  geometry  will  be  the  better  secured,  and,  at  the  same 
time  another  most  important  end  be  subserved,  viz. :  the  student 
becomes,  in  a  measure,  a  geometer,  and  is  able  to  use  the  science 
of  geometry  as  an  instrument  long  after  memory  fails  to  retain 
the  particular  demonstrations  of  his  author.    It  is  not  wise  to 
treat  geometry  as  a  pure  science,  even  when  following  it  later  m 
the  course  by  its  applications  in  a  separate  volume  on  mensura- 
tion: for,  in  that  ca^e,  many  of  the  pupils  will  never  reach  the 
applications,  and  those  who  do  will  find  themselves  learning 
rules  based  upon  principles  which  they  have  forgotten.  Indeed 
any  science  becomes  much  more  firmly  and  clearly  fixed  m  mmd, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  doubly  interesting,  when  it  is 
seen  in  connection  with  its  applications  as  an  art. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  solve  readily  such  exercises  as 
the  following: 

1.  It  is  required  to  divide  a  triangle,  whose  area  is  A  and 
altitude  H,  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  base: 
what  is  the  distance  of  this  parallel  from  the  base? 

2.  A  cylindrical  heat  conductor,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  passes 
obliquely  through  a  basement  partition,  the  angle  made  with  the 
wall  being  half  of  a  right  angle:  required  the  longest  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  the  wall 

3.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  electric  light  mast 
in  Minneapolis,  I  place  my  eye  near  the  ground  in  such  position 
that  the  top  of  the  mast  is  just  visible  over  the  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole  that  is  30  feet  high.  By  measurement  I  find  that  the  point 
from  which  the  sight  is  taken  (which  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  with  the  bases  of  the  pole  and  the  mast)  is  45  feet  from  the 
foot  of  the  telegraph  pole,  and  that  the  pole  is  342  feet  from  the 
mast:  required  the  height  of  the  mast? 

4.  A  surveyor,  wishing  to  know  the  distance  from  the  point 
A  on  one  shore  of  a  river  to  the  point  P  on  the  opposite  shore, 
measures  off  aline  A  B,  300  feet  in  length,  along  the  shore,  per- 
pendicular to  A  P.  Then  at  the  point  B  he  erects  a  perpend- 
icular to  B  P,  and  extends  it  until  it  meets  P  A  produced  in  0. 
By  measurement  he  finds  C  A  to  be  225  feet:  required  the  dis- 
tance A  P  across  the  river. 

5.  The  apothegm  of  a  regular  hexagon  being  given,  required 
the  area  of  the  ring  included  between  its  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed circles? 

6.  The  plat  of  a  rectangular  farm  containing  12,500  square 
rods  measures  4  inches  by  20  inches:  find  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  farm  ? 

7.  Show  that  if  on  the  three  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle 
as  homologous  lines  any  similar  figures  to  be  constructed,  the 
area  of  the  one  on  the  hypothenuse  equals  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  the  other  two? 

8.  A  painter  fell  from  the  24th  round  of  a  36-round  ladder 
which  was  leaning  against  a  vertical  wall,  with  the  top  30  feet 
from  the  ground:  how  far  did  the  painter  fall? 

9.  A  military  officer  receives  orders  to  build  a  fortification 
which  shall  be  a  regular  pentagon  60  feet  on  a  side.  Having 
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neitlier  angular  instrument  nor  trigonometrical  tables,  lie  is  com- 
pelled to  lay  out  the  work  geometrically:  give  the  process  and 
the  necessary  computations? 

The  teacher  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  making  geometry  an 
interesting  and  profitable  study.  He  should  inform  his  pupils 
at  the  beginning  that  a  geometer's  only  tools  (or  instruments) 
are  a  pencil,  a  straight  edge,  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  or  the 
equivalents  of  these.  Many  students  go  through  geometry  with- 
out learning  that  a  graduated  scale,  a  carpenter's  square,  etc.^ 
are  not  admissible  as  instruments  in  geometrical  constructions, 
an'd  they  often  present  mechanical  for  geometrical  solutions  of 
problems.  The  teacher  should  next  see  to  it  that  his  pupils 
actually  use  the  geometer's  tools  in  a  large  number  of  construc- 
tions. They  should  not  only  know  how  to  bisect  a  line,  arc,  or 
angle,  but  they  should  bisect  it.  They  should  not  only  know 
how  to  pass  a  circumference  through  three  given  points,  but 
they  should  perform  the  work  with  several  sets  of  points  taken 
at  random;  and  so  with  other  problems.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  the  figures  on  the  board  for  purposes  of  demonstration  should 
be  constructed  geometrically,  but  the  pupils  should  have  much 
exercise  in  actual  and  accurate  constructions. 

An  excellent  means  of  interesting  pupils,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  acquainting  them  with  practical  details  and  with  the 
necessity  of  care  and  accuracy,  is  to  give  them  specific  problems 
pertaining  to  the  locality,  requiring  them  to  make  the  necessary 
measurements  and  execute  the  necessary  details.  One  of  the 
best  fields  from  which  to  draw  for  this  purpose  is  the  various 
methods  of  overcoming  obstacles  to  alignment  and  measurement 
in  chain  surveying.  The  only  implements  needed  are  a  few 
straight,  slender  stakes  for  indicating  points  and  lines,  a  non- 
elastic  rope  (or  pair  of  driving  lines)  for  erecting  perpendicu- 
lars, making  measurements,  etc.  The  writer  remembers  the 
interest  with  which  a  class  listened  to  the  explanation  of  a 
method  of  measuring  the  length  of  an  inaccessible  line,  and  the 
satisfaction  manifested  when,  after  applying  the  method  to  the 
measurement  of  the  distance  between  two  stakes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  river,  the  class  found  that  their  computation  agreed 
within  three  inches  of  the  measured  length.  Let  the  class 
ascertain  the  length  of  a  pond,  the  breadth  of  a  lake,  the  height 
of  a  church  steeple,  the  width  of  a  river,  the  area  of  a  many- 
sided  field  that  can  be  divided  into  simple  geometrical  figures? 
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let  them  interpolate  points  between  two  stakes,  one  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  other;  let  them  divide  a  triangular  field 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  one  side,  also 
by  a  line  from  a  given  point  in  one  side;  let  them  divide  a  tri- 
angular area  into  two  parts  having  any  given  ratio  by  a  line 
parallel  to  one  side,  etc.,  etc.  In  such  problems  as  the  above 
the  teacher  should  generally  explain  the  method,  and  leave  the 
demonstration  and,  in  a  large  measure,  the  execution  of  it  to  the 
class. 

The  teacher  may  often  interest  his  pupils  and,  at  the  same 
time,  aid  their  memories  and  contribute  to  the  breadth  of  their 
understanding,  by  showing  the  intimate  connection  between 
propositions  that  are  treated  separately  in  the  text.  For  exam- 
ple, he  may  show  that,  in  the  measurement  of  angles  with  refer- 
ence to  a  circumference,  all  the  cases  come  under  one  general 
proposition,  which  may  be  stated  thus:  When  two  lines  inter- 
cept a  circumference,  the  angle  between  them  is  measured  by 
half  the  (algebraic)  difference  of  the  intercepted  arcs.  The  class 
will  recognize  this,  in  its  most  general  application,  as  the  case 
of  two  secants.  The  teacher  can  then  show  that  this  is  generic 
and  that  under  it,  as  species,  fall  the  cases  of  the  secant  and  tan- 
gent, two  tangents,  tangent  and  chord,  inscribed  angle,  angle 
between  two  intersecting  chords  and  an  angle  at  the  centre  — 
explaining  the  disaj)pearance  of  one  of  the  arcs  in  some  cases 
and  its  change  of  sign  in  others.  Again,  authors,  in  their  defi- 
nitions, make  the  quadrilateral  a  genus,  with  the  trapezium,  the 
trapezoid,  the  parallelogram,  the  rectangle,  the  rhombus  and 
the  square  falling  under  it  as  species  and  varieties.  The  teacher 
may  show  that  the  areas  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way — thus, 
if  we  represent  two  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  general  quadrilat- 
eral (or  trapezium)  by  B  and  b,  and  the  altitudes  of  the  two  tri- 
angles formed  by  drawing  a  diagonal,  by  H  and  h,  we  have  for 
the  area  i  (H  B-f-h  b).  If  B  and  b  become  parallel,  we  have  the 
trapezoid,  H  and  h  become  equal,  and  the  general  expression 
becomes  i  H  (B-f-b).  If  B  and  b  become  equal,  we  have  the 
parallelogram  (which  may  be  a  rhomboid  or  a  rhombus),  and 
the  general  impression  becomes  H  B.  If  the  angles  become 
right  angles,  we  have  the  rectangle,  H  becomes  equal  to  a  side 
which  we  may  call  S,  and  the  last  expression  becomes  S  B.  If, 
In  the  last  case,  the  adjacent  sides  become  equal,  the  expression 
becomes  W.  Finally,  if  b  grows  shorter  and  shorter,  until  it 
disappears,  the  general  expression  becomes  J  H  B,  as  it  should 
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for  a  triangle.  Many  cases  in  which  similar  relations  may  be 
shown  will  occur  to  the  teacher. 

In  definitions  and  theorems,  students  should  be  held  to  the 
exact  language  of  the  text  (unless  the  teacher  can  substitute 
better),  '  ^  not  to  be  recited  as  a  mere  parrot-like  performance, 
but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  science,  and 
attaining  facility  in  clothing  its  thoughts  in  a  becoming  garb." 
In  demonstrations,  explanations  and  illustrations,  considerable 
latitude  may  be  allowed.  Students  should  be  required,  however, 
to  give  their  work  in  good  language,  with  the  steps  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  logical  sequence.  Some  pupils  regard  the 
lesson  as  prepared  when  they  have  studied  the  propositions  until 
they  understand  them.  To  permit  such  to  drag  through  the 
demonstrations  assigned,  stopping  to  study  out  the  different 
steps  of  proof,  taking  twice  the  time  that  belongs  to  them,  is  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  class  and  destroy  all  interest  in  the 
subject.  Attention,  readiness,  life,  are  indispensable  in  a  recita- 
tion in  geometry.  The  student  should  study  the  lesson  not  only 
until  he  understands  it,  but  until  he  can  recite  it  fluently,  and 
then  until  he  can  remember  it.  A  most  excellent  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  lesson  is  to  close  the  book,  after  sufficient 
study,  and  draw  every  figure  and  demonstrate  aloud  every 
proposition.  So  long  as  the  student  cannot,  by  himself,  go 
through  the  lesson  without  hesitation,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  go  through  it  in  presence  of  the  class.  The 
teachers  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  draw  neat  figures,  and 
should  not,  of  course,  permit  them  to  open  their  books  during 
recitation. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended:  Welsh  (Essentials 
of  Geometry),  Wentworth,  Olney  (Kew  Geometry),  Newcomb, 
Eay,  Eobinson. 

As  reference  books,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Playfair  s  or  Todhunter's  Euclid,  Chauvenet,  Halsted's  Metri- 
cal Geometry,  and  the  publications  of  the  English  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

Those  making  a  specialty  of  the  higher  departments  of  geom- 
etry, will  find  plenty  of  material  in  the  works  of  Poncelet, 
Chasles,  Vincent  and  Bourdon. 

The  following  is  an  examination  paper  recently  used  by  the 
High  School  Board: 

Note. — Finish  and  demonstrate  all  incomplete  theorems. 
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1.  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is,  etc. 

2.  Prove  that  if  two  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are 
equal  and  parallel,  the  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

3.  At  a  given  point  in  a  straight  line,  to  construct  an  angle 
equal  to  a  given  angle.    [Give  method  and  proof.] 

4.  To  construct  a  triangle  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  giv- 
en polygon.    [Give  method  and  proof.] 

5.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  perpendicular  from  the 
right  angle  is  a  mean  proportional  between,  etc. 

6.  The  area  of  similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as,  etc. 

7.  Find  the  area  of  a  regular  hexagon,  one  of  whose  sides 
is  4. 

8.  Explain  how  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  to  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  found  approximately. 

9.  What  is  the  area,  in  acres,  of  a  circular  race  track  two 
rods  wide,  the  outer  circumference  of  which  is  one  mile"? 

10.  Prove  that  if  one  of  the  acute  angles  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  be  double  the  other,  the  hypothenuse  will  be  double  the 
shortest  side. 


V.    SOLID  GEOMETEY. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  ground  covered  in  solid 
geometry: 

I.    Lines  and  planes. 

1.  Eelation  of  lines  to  a  plane. 

2.  Eelation  of  two  or  more  planes. 

3.  Polyhedral  angles. 
11.  Polyhedrons. 

1.  Prisms. 

2.  Pyramids. 

3.  The  five  regular  solids. 
III.    Curved  surfaces. 

1.  The  sphere. 

2.  Spherical  triangles  and  polygons. 

3.  The  cylinder. 

4.  The  cone. 

lY.    The  measurement  of  solids. 

1.  Surfaces. 

2.  Yolumes. 
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All  that  has  been  said  with  reference  to  methods  in  plane 
geometry  applies  with  equal  force  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  solve  such  exercises  as  the 
following: 

1.  The  lateral  surface  of  a  right  cone  is  double  the  area  of  its 
base:  what  is  the  ratio  of  its  altitude  to  the  radius  of  its  base? 

2.  The  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  75°,  80°  and  95°:  find 
the  sides  of  its  polar. 

3.  The  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  on  a  sphere  whose  radius 
is  16  inches,  are  45°,  90°  and  120°:  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
in  inches. 

4.  The  diameter  of  a  sphere  is  12:  what  is  the  circumference 
of  a  small  circle  at  a  distance  of  4  from  the  center 

5.  The  area  of  a  small  circle  of  a  sphere  is  380.1336,  and  is 
situated  at  a  distance  7  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere:  required 
the  volume  of  the  sphere. 

6.  What  is  the  largest  cubical  paper  weight  that  can  be  made 
from  an  ivory  billiard  ball  2  inches  in  diameter 

7.  An  irregular  piece  of  ore,  when  immersed  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  10  inches  in  diameter,  raised  the  level  of  the  water  6  inches: 
what  was  the  volume  of  the  ore  ? 

8.  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  right  prism  whose  altitude  is  * 
12,  and  whose  base  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  of  which 

is  4. 

9.  The  surface  of  a  pyramid  is  64:  what  is  the  surface  of  a 
similar  pyramid  whose  volume  is  27  times  as  great? 

10.  A  physician  prescribes  one-third  of  a  gill  of  medicine  for 
a  patient.  The  patient  has  a  conical  wine  glass  containing  one 
gill:  what  will  be  the  depth  of  the  liquid  compared  with  the 
whole  depth  of  the  glass  ? 

11.  A  spherical  leaden  counterpoise,  3  inches  in  diameter,  is 
pierced  through  the  centre  by  a  round  hole  1  inch  in  diameter: 
in  what  ratio  does  this  diminish  the  weight? 

12.  On  a  globe  16  inches  in  diameter,  what  is  the  area  of  a 
spherical  triangle  whose  angles  are  75°,  80°  and  120°? 

13.  A  wagon  box  for  hauling  saw  dust  has  slanting  sides,  and 
is  5  feet  deep,  12  feet  long,  3i  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet 
wide  at  top:  what  is  its  capacity  in  cubical  feet? 

As  exercises  in  which  the  students  themselves  make  the  meas- 
urements, let  them  find  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  school  house 
attic,  of  the  school  house  coal  bins,  of  an  elevator  or  warehouse 
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in  the  vicinity,  of  a  wooden  pail,  of  an  oil  can  with  conical  top, 
of  a  railroad  watering  tank;  let  them  find  the  volume  of  a  taper- 
ing saw  log,  of  a  slanting  retaining  wall,  of  a  foundation,  etc. 

For  purposes  of  instruction,  a  slated  globe  is  very  necessary. 
This  should  not  be  mounted,  but  it  should  rest  on  the  table  in  a 
rope  ring  (or,  better,  a  chemist's  retort  ring  of  braided  straw). 
It  can  then  be  turned  easily  in  any  direction.  There  should  be 
provided  a  rigid  quadrant,  with  a  sharp  point  on  the  inside  at 
one  end  for  pivot,  and  a  hole  for  crayon  at  the  other.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  graduated  quadrant  with  movable  clasp  for 
crayon,  so  that  small  circles  of  known  radii  may  be  described. 
When  the  student  sees  the  figures  constructed  on  the  slated 
globe,  he  obtains  a  much  clearer  conception  of  them  than  he  can 
from  the  flat  page  or  board.  The  problems  and  exercises  of 
spherical  geometry  should  be  executed  on  this  globe  by  the 
student. 

Models  of  geometrical  solids  are  useful.  When  these  are  not 
provided,  they  may  be  made  by  the  students  from  wood,  paper, 
or  large  potatoes.  For  example,  in  proving  that  the  facial 
angles  of  a  triedral  are  the  supplements  of  the  diedral  angles  of 
the  supplementary  triedral  and  conversely,  a  triedral  cut  from  a 
large  potato,  with  pins  stuck  near  the  vertex  perpendicular  to 
the  respective  faces,  serves  an  excellent  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  sample  examination  paper: 

'Note.  —  Finish  and  demonstrate  all  incomplete  theorems. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is,  etc. 

2.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  is  one-third  the 
volume  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

3.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  a  sphere  to  that  of  its 
Tight  circumscribed  cylinder;  i.  e.,  the  cylinder  whose  bases  and 
elements  are  all  tangent  to  the  sphere. 

4.  Prove  thatAvhen  the  three  facial  angles  of  one  triedral  are 
respectively  equal  to  the  three  facial  angles  of  another,  the 
triedrals  are  either  equal  or  symmetrical. 

5.  The  sum  of  the  diedral  angles  of  a  convex  polyhedral  is,  etc. 

6.  Prove  that  if  the  slant  height  of  a  right  cone  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  its  base,  its  lateral  surface  is  double  the  area  of 
the  base. 

7.  A  sphere  is  divided  by  a  plane  which  bisects  the  radius 
perpendicular  to  it;  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  parts'?    On  what  principle  does  this  depend 
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8.  Prove  that  the  polar  triangle  of  a  polar  triangle  is  the 
original  triangle. 

9.  A  mow  occupies  all  the  upper  part  of  a  barn,  which  is  25 
feet  by  40  feet.  The  height  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  roof  above 
the  floor  of  the  mow  is  8  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  (which 
runs  lengthwise  of  the  barn)  is  18  feet.  How  many  loads  of 
hay,  each  containing  1,300  cubic  feet,  can  be  stowed  in  the  mow'? 

10.  Prove  that  if  each  of  two  planes  is  perpendicular  to  a 
third  plane,  their  line  of  intersection  is  also  perpendicular  to 
that  third  plane. 

YI.    ELEMENTAEY  ASTRONOMY. 

As  most  of  the  methods  of  the  practical  astronomer,  based,  as 
they  are,  on  the  higher  mathematics,  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
students  in  an  elementary  course,  the  work  in  astronomy  must 
consist  mainly  of  information  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  principal  constellations. 

The  course  should  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  principle  of  the  telescope  and  the  transit  (the  principal  in- 
struments employed  in  astronomical  observations),  the  meaning 
and  use  of  astronomical  terms,  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the 
various  methods  of  determining  it,  laws  of  terrestrial  gravitation, 
the  proof  that  the  earth  rotates  on  an  axis,  the  effect  in  different 
latitudes  of  this  rotation,  cause  of  the  difference  between  solar 
and  sidereal  time,  cause  of  the  variation  in  solar  time,  cause  of 
the  difference  between  apparent  and  mean  time,  cause  of  the 
difference  between  mean  time  and  standard  time,  cause  of  twi- 
light,  the  structure  of  the  solar  system,  the  evidence  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun,  cause  of  the  changes  of  season, 
the  cause  of  the  direct  and  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets, 
the  relation  of  parallax  to  distance,  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  universal  gravitation  and  its  effects,  the  magnitude 
and  physical  features  of  the  sun,  the  absolute  and  relative 
times  of  revolution,  distance  and  telescopic  appearance  of  the 
planets,  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  its  cause,  the  natural 
divisions  of  time  and  the  calendar,  the  relation  of  the  moon  to 
the  earth,  the  moon's  motion  and  the  cause  of  its  phases,  cause 
of  the  movement  of  the  nodes  and  the  perigee,  causes  of  the 
various  librations,  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  causes  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  some  of  the  means  of  determin- 
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ing  the  terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude,  refraction  and  aberra- 
tion, the  nature  of  meteors,  characteristics  of  comets,  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac  and  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  other 
constellations,  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars,  something  of  their 
magnitudes  and  distances,  variable  and  temporary  stars,  mul- 
tiple stars,  nebulse  and  clusters,  proper  motions  of  the  stars  and 
the  sun,  etc.,  etc, 

In  this  study  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  beyond  the 
diagrams  and  illustrations  in  the  book,  and  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  various  circles,  planes,  revolutions,  and  relations  as 
they  exist  in  the  heavens.  For  conveying  clear  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions of  these,  descriptions,  explanations  in  words,  are  much 
better  than  cuts.  The  student  should  be  able,  independent  of 
diagrams,  to  see,  in  his  mind,  celestial  phenomena  as  they  occur. 

As  this  is  a  science  in  whose  development  no  advance  has  been 
made  without  careful  observation,  the  student  should  be  led  to 
observe,  as  far  as  possible,  celestial  phenomena.  Let  him  ob- 
serve what  constellations,  in  his  latitude,  never  set;  what  stars 
change  their  positions  least;  the- height  of  the  sun  at  noon  in 
winter  as  compared  with  that  in  summer;  whether  the  sun 
through  the  entire  year  rises  or  sets  at  the  same  point  on  the 
horizon;  at  what  time  the  full  moon  rises;  whether  a  planet 
which  he  is  able  to  follow  moves  eastward  continually  among 
the  constellations;  whether  twilight  is  longer  at  one  season  that 
at  an  another;  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  crescent  moon  and  the  position  of  the 
sun;  whether  the  sun  and  the  moon  appear  larger  at  one  alti- 
tude than  at  another;  whether  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  visibly  elongated  in  one  direction  when  near  the  horizon, 
etc.,  etc. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  telluriums,  orreries,  planet- 
ariums  and  all  other  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  relations  and 
motions  of  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  boy's  top  for  illustrating  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  are  worse  than  useless.  It  will  be  found  either  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  machine  than  the  phenomenon 
it  is  designed  to  illustrate,  or  that  it  not  only  does  not  illustrate 
it,  but  gives  erroneous  conceptions.  For  example,  in  an  orrery, 
if  the  earth  be  represented  by  a  globe  two  inches  in  diameter, 
Jupiter,  to  the  same  scale,  must  be  represented  by  a  globe  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  globe  representing  the  sun  could 
not  be  contained  in  the  schoolroom,  as  it  would  be  more  than 
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eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  Then,  to  use  the  same  scale  for  dis- 
tances (as  we  must  in  order  to  give  correct  notions),  Keptune 
would  be  more  than  eleven  miles  away.  This  shows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  represent  truly  the  solar  system  by  a  machine. 
These  machines  are  not  only  constructed  on  at  least  four  different 
scales,  two  for  magnitudes  and  two  for  distances,  but  in  most  of 
them  the  revolutions  are  performed,  not  in  planes  nearly  parallel 
with  the  ecliptic,  but  parallel  with  the  horizon  of  the  place. 
These,  and  many  other  false  impressions  which  they  convey  to 
the  uninformed  mind  o  the  pupil,  are  overcome  only  with  great 
effort.  These  toys  serve  their  purpose,  in  most  cases  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  designed  —  they  sell,  and  many  have 
been  palmed  off  on  well  meaning  but  deluded  school  boards  — 
but  they  should  have  no  place  among  astronomical  apparatus. 
For  studying  the  constellations  the  Celestial  Globe,  the  Astral 
Lantern  and  the  Planisphere  are  very  useful,  the  Celestial  Globe 
affording,  in  addition,  an  excellent  means  of,  indicating  the 
positions  of  the  different  circles  of  the  celestial  vault,  etc. ;  but, 
aside  from  instrum3nts  for  actual  observations,  these  are  the 
only  apparatus  nee  1  ^1  for  teaching  astronomy. 

While  the  examinations  by  the  High  School  board  in  element- 
ary astronomy  proper  have  been  satisfactory,  they  have  shown 
that  one  department,  or  associated  branch,  viz.,  uranography, 
has  received  little  attention.  Like  geography  (which  it  very 
much  resembles  in  character),  it  is  more  readily  remembered 
when  acquired  while  the  learner  is  young.  The  teacher  has  no 
difaculty  in  keeping  his  pupils  interested,  enthusiastic  even,  in 
the  elements  of  astronomy  proper;  but  he  finds  the  interest  flag- 
ging when  they  are  set  to  the  task  of  learning  the  constellations. 
In  the  former,  their  minds  are  constantly  fed  with  something 
new;  in  the  latter,  they  have  little  besides  the  drudgery  of  learn- 
ing to  what  arbitrary  groups  the  different  stars  belong,  and 
committing  to  memory  a  great  many  details.  ^^"evertheless, 
while  this  is  not  astronomy,  is  not  science,  it  yields  much  satis- 
faction when  once  acquired,  and  is  a  very  important  preparation 
for  the  study  of  astronomy.  In  all  advanced  works  on  astron- 
omy, a  knowledge  of  uranography  is  presupposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
constellations^    It  is  impracticable  for  the  teacher,  by  pointing 
them  out,  to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  them;  for  two  or  three 
or  a  dozen  nights  will  not  suffice,  and  he  can  not  afford  the  time 
In  most  cases  he  can  do  little  more  than  conduct  an  occasional 
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out-door  review.  A  star  atlas  of  some  kind  is  indispensable. 
Proctor's  is,  perhaps,  the  best;  but  this  is  large  and  expensive. 
Burrett's  Geography  of  the  Heavens  has  been  much  used,  but 
the  mythological  figures  on  the  maps  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
confusing.  A  better  atlas  for  beginners  is  Proctor's  Half  Hours 
with  the  Stars.  This  can  be  obtained  from  Yan  ^^ostrand,  23 
Murray  Street,  New  York.  The  Planisphere  is  more  conven- 
iently carried,  and  can  be  procured,  in  pocket  form,  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  by  sending  to  The  Schermerhorn  School  Agency, 
'New  York.  Any  of  these  will  prove  somewhat  troublesome. 
Most  star  maps  must  be  held  over-head,  so  as  to  bring  the  stars 
on  the  map  in  the  same  relative  positions  as  those  in  the  sky; 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strain  on  the  eyes  and  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  it  is  difficult  to  manage  map,  lantern,  and  head,  so  as 
to  refer  readily  from  the  page  to  the  stars,  and  from  the  stars  to 
the  page. 

The  best  device  for  facilitating  this  work  is  the  Astral  Lantern, 
invented  by  F.  H.  Bailey.  This  is  not  an  automatic  toy,  but  a 
system  of  mounted  and  adjustable  star  maps,  which  can  be  set 
for  any  latitude  and  any  date.  The  light,  which  is  inside  the  ap- 
paratus, shines  through  the  star  places,  the  letters,  the  names, 
and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  mythological  figures,  thus  rendering 
the  constellations  and  the  individual  stars  very  easily  recogniza- 
ble. By  mounting  the  lantern  at  the  height  of  the  eyes,  it  is  as 
easily  read  as  a  book,  and  so  faithfully  are  the  heavens  trans- 
cribed to  its  sides,  so  much  information  does  it  convey  regarding 
the  location  of  nebulae,  binary,  multiple,  and  variable  stars,  etc. , 
that  studying  the  heavens  is  changed  from  uninteresting  drudg- 
ery to  a  delightful  occupation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  each  pupil 
to  be  provided  with  one  of  these  lanterns  —  they  are  too  expen- 
sive for  that.  Only  one  is  needed  for  a  class,  and  this  one  should 
be  the  property  of  the  school.  After  the  teacher  has  explained 
the  use  of  the  Lantern,  he  can  allow  the  class,  in  sections  of  not 
more  than  eight  (two  to  each  of  the  illustrated  sides  of  the  ap- 
paratus), to  study  at  the  home  of  some  one  of  them,  the  constel- 
lations, evening  after  evening.  The  teacher  should  caution  them 
to  confine  themselves  to  a  few  constellations  at  a  time,  taking 
only  the  brighter  star  of  these;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  their 
becoming  discouraged,  by  finding  themselves  forgetting  about  as 
fast  as  learning. 

The  Astral  Lantern  can  be  obtained  from  the  New  England 
School  Furnishing  Company,  Boston.  The  price  to  schools  is. 
thirty  dollars. 
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The  teacher  of  elementary  astronomy  can  go  as  far  beyond  the 
text  book  as  his  time  and  the  capacity  of  the  class  will  permit. 
Fruitful  subjects  for  this  are  the  following:  The  history  of  as- 
tronomy; the  practical  uses  of  astronomy;  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  spectroscope;  the  marvelous  achievments  of  the  spec- 
troscope; the  physical  character  of  the  sun;  an  account  of  the 
attempts  to  measure  a  star  parallax;  the  various  theories  for  the 
change  of  brightness  of  the  variable  stars,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  stars;  discussion  as  to  whether  the  stars,  like  our  sun, 
are  attended  by  planets,  and  whether  these  and  the  other  planets 
of  our  system  are  inhabited;  great  comets,  and  the  dismay  they 
have  sometimes  occasioned;  what  the  heavens  teach  of  the  Cre- 
ator, etc.,  etc. 

The  teacher  should  not  allow  his  class  to  close  their  work,  no 
matter  how  well  performed,  with  the  impression  that  they  know 
astronomy,  when,  at  the  best,  they  have  acquired  the  merest 
rudiments.  Not  that  they  should  be  made  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  have  accomplished — for  it  is  invaluable  as  a  part  of  their 
store  of  general  information,  and  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  toil 
and  patient  watching — but  they  should  not  be  deterred,  by  the 
delusion  that  they  have  learned  about  all  that  is  known  of  the 
subject,  from  sailing  out  into  the  great  ocean  along  whose  bor- 
ders they  have  been  cruising.  Let  them  understand  that  the 
methods  of  the  science  are  still  before  them,  that  the  origin  of 
astronomy  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  race  itself,  that 
many  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  every  age  have  bent  their 
energies  to  the  unraveling  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  that 
the  human  mind  has  won  in  this  field  its  most  brilliant  triumphs, 
that  it  not  only  employs  in  its  service  the  whole  range  of  mathe- 
matics, but,  in  its  gigantic  demands,  has  caused  that  science  to 
be  greatly  advanced  and  that  it  gives  more  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  Creator  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  standard  American  works,  Chauvenet's  Practical  Astron- 
omy, Watson's  Theoretical  Astronomy,  Loomis's  Practical 
Astronomy,  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as  reference  books  for 
elementary  astronomy;  but  the  following  will  be  found  very 
serviceable:  Grant's  History  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  The  Sun 
by  Eichard  Proctor,  The  Sun  by  Prof.  Young,  I^'ewcomb  & 
Holden's  Astronomy  (larger  work),  Newcomb's  Popular  Astron- 
omy, Ennis's  Origin  of  the  Stars,  The  Moon  by  Nasymth,  The 
Spectroscope  by  Eoscoe,  Mitchell's  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds, 
Mitchell's  Popular  Astronomy,  Proctor's  article  on  Astronomy 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanica. 
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Lockyer's  Astronomy  and  Newcomb  &  Holden's  Astronomy 
{briefer  course)  as  text-books,  and  Proctor's  Half  Hours  with  the 
Stars  and  Bailey's  Astral  Lantern  for  studying  the  constella- 
tions, are  recommended. 

The  following  is  a  sample  examination  paper: 

1.  Define  right  ascension,  declination,  zenith,  ecliptic,  paral- 
lax, and  state  Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  the  solar  year?  As  this  is  not  a 
whole  number  of  days,  how  is  the  calendar  arranged  so  as  to 
have  the  year  end  at  midnight,  and  keep  the  vernal  equinox  on 
the  twenty-first  of  March  ?  Does  a  year  represent  exactly  the 
time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun? 
Why? 

3.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  At  what 
time  does  the  full  moon  rise?  Does  a  lunar  month  (or  the  time 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next)  represent  the  time  of  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth  ?  Why  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  the  moon  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that 
it  revolves  around  the  earth? 

4.  isTame  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  state  in  what 
constellations  they  are  located.  ^sTame,  in  their  order,  the  con- 
stellations of  the  zodiac.  Where  is  the  constellation  Oygnus 
(the  swan),  located?  What  conspicuous  outline  do  the  bright 
stars  of  this  constellation  form? 

5.  Give  the  size,  the  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  periodic 
time  of  each  of  the  planets. 

6.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  apparent  retrograde  motions  of 
the  planets.  What  forces  keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits?  State 
the  number  of  satellites  belonging  to  the  different  planets. 

7.  What  is  a  nebula  ?  Explain  the  difference  between  a  resolv- 
able and  an  irresolvable  nebula.  What  causes  the  haze  of  the 
milky  way  ? 

8.  What  are  the  principal  features  of  a  conspicuous  comet  ? 
Do  all  comets  seen  from  the  earth  belong  permanently  to  the  solar 
system?  How  is  it  known  that  comets  have  very  little  matter? 
What  are  meteors? 

9.  What  are  the  fixed  stars?  What  is  the  distance  to  the  near- 
est one?  Do  the  stars  retain  exactly  the  same  relative  positions? 
What  are  variable  stars  ?  What  are  binary  stars  ? 

10.  Explain  the  causes  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  state  at  what  phases  of  the  moon  they  occur  respectively. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 


By  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Winona. 


The  invitation  upon  which  I  have  prepared  this  paper  calls  for 
^ '  a  short  and  comprehensive  paper  pointing  to  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent  to  all  departments  of  graded  schools  and  indicat- 
ing the  methods  of  doing  the  work."  ^ 'All this''  it  is  further 
observed,  ' '  is  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons  who  have  the  po- 
sitions in  many  of  our  schools,  but  with  nothing  more  than  a 
literary  preparation.  Hence,  while  called  principals  or  super- 
intendents of  the  schools,  they  are  only  teachers.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  subject  can  be  elaborated,  but  the  board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  paper  as  asked  for  would  be  very  helpful  to 
principals  and  would  help  school  boards  to  understand  what  to 
expect  of  their  principals." 

Such,  in  the  language  of  the  invitation,  is  an  outline  of  what 
is  desired,  and  in  order  to  be  brief  I  proceed  at  once  to  a  consider- 
ation of  my  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  observe  that  it  is  most  unfortun- 
ate for  the  interests  of  education  that  neither  the  masses  of  the 
people  nor  their  servants,  the  boards  of  education,  and  school 
of&cers  generally,  have  yet  come  to  realize  so  fully  as  they 
ought  the  supreme  importance  of  skilled  labor  in  the  school  room. 
While  in  all  the  material  and  industrial  pursuits  of  life,  such  as 
manufacturing,  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways,  steam 
and  electrical  engineering,  mining  and  kindred  occupations, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  special  knowledge  and  technical 
skill,  and  while  experts  in  these  departments  of  activity  are 
sought  for  and  rewarded  according  to  the  intelligence,  ingenuity 
and  perfection  exhibited  in  their  work;  in  the  school,  where  the 
foundations  of  all  excellence  ought  to  he  laid,  where  mind  is  to  be 
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cultivated,  habits  are  to  be  formed,  and  character  moulded,  we 
too  frequently  find  inexperience  and  a  deplorable  lack  of  that 
special  knowledge  and  professional  ability  which  more  than  any 
and  everything  else  ought  to  be  the  most  highly  valued  and  sub- 
stantially appreciated.  And  nowhere  in  the  school  system  is 
professional  knowledge  so  needful  as  in  the  superintendency  or 
in  the  principalship,  where  the  incumbents  of  these  offices  are 
expected  really  to  fulfill  the  functions  and  discharge  the  duties 
appertaining  to  their  positions. 

A  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  graded  school  should  be 
familiar  with  the  whole  field  of  work  to  be  done  under  his  care. 
He  ought  to  know  more  than  all  of  his  subordinates,  even  in  their 
individual  specialties.  As  a  scholar,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  all.    As  an  expert  educator  and  as  a  professional  adviser 
and  director,  he  should  be  quick  to  note  excellence  or  errors  in 
organization,  management,  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction 
and  be  equally  able,  free  and  gifted  in  offering  words  of  approval 
or  caution,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  pointing  out  a  better  way 
where  a  better  way  is  needed.    In  brief,  the  head  of  a  school  or 
system  of  schools  should  be  one  who,  ^by  his  talent,  scholarship, 
professional  acquirements,  manliness  of  character,  and  practical 
wisdom,  can  command  the  respect  of  his  subordinates  as  well  as 
of  his  pupils  and  of  the  public.  This  is  the  foundation  of  success. 
This  wanting,  all  is  wanting.    Hence  a  great  step  will  have  been 
gained  in  the  administration  of  schools  when  the  necessity  of 
these  qualities  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  the  policy  of  putting 
the  right  man  or  woman  in  the  right  place  becomes  the  rule  of 
action.    The  question  of  comparative  cost  is  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. We  must  have  able,  skillful  directors  of  education  at  what- 
ever reasonable  cost.     That  there  is  a  ^' value  received''  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  administration  of  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
operation  of  a  railway,  the  management  of  manufactories,  or  any 
other  business  enterprise,  is  a  proposition  that  ought  to  need  no 
demonstration  during  the  last  years  of  this  ninteenth  century. 
So  much  then  as  an  earnest  word  lo  boards  of  education  and  their 
constituents,  the  people.    Gentlemen,  you  should  exact,  as  the 
inexorable  condition  of  your  appointments  to  these  high  places  of 
trust  and  administration,  either  proved  experience  and  skill,  or 
thorough  special  preparation.    When  it  comes  to  this  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  secure  either  the  one  or  the  other.     In  the 
absence  of  experience,  the  special  professional  preparation  will 
be  forthcoming  and  your  ^q^ormal  schools  and  the  pedagogical 
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professorships  in  your  universities  will  find  a  work  to  do  that 
will  be  worthy  of  them  and  of  the  age. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  the  case  as  it  too 
frequently  presents  itself  in  practice  of  young  persons  who  have 
these  positions  of  principal  or  superintendent  in  many  of  our 
schools,  but  with  nothing  more  than  a  literary  preparation,  who 
are  really  only  teachers,"  etc. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  from  a  true  professional  stand- 
point as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest  public 
and  individual  interest,  it  is  difdcult  to  see  how  a  young  person 
with  nothing  more  than  a  literary  preparation  can  become  at 
once  a  truly  successful  teacher,  much  less  a  director,  counsellor 
and  guide  of  teachers,  as  in  the  case  of  our  graded  schools.  As 
before  suggested,  the  heads  of  such  schools  ought  to  be  wiser, 
more  skillful,  broader  and  deeper,  even  than  any  of  their  subor- 
dinates, since  they  are  to  be  the  observers,  critics  and  directors 
of  their  work.    But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are  and  not 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  this  discussion,  and  make  the  most  of  a 
difficult  situation.    My  first  suggestion  to  a  young  person  ele- 
vated to  the  post  of  a  superintendent  would  be  to  subscribe  at 
once  for  two  or  three  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  practical 
educational  journals,  and  read  them  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
At  the  same  time,  purchase  a  copy  of  ^'Baldwin's  School  Man- 
agement," or  some  better  work  of  the  kind,  if  it  can  be  found, 
and  master  the  experience  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful directors  of  schools  that  this  country  has  produced.  We 
are  beginning  to  have  an  educational  literature  which  is  worthy 
of  the  nation  that  first  made  universal  education  a  fact  and  a 
part  and  parcel  of  its  governmental  creed.    Some  of  the  ablest 
minds  in  this  or  any  other  land  are  now  engrossed  m  the 
exhaustive  study  of  education,  and  in  its  evolution  as  a  science. 
A  pedagogical  library  may  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  myth. 
We  have  our  Harrises,  our  Stanley  Halls,  our  Soldans  and  a  host  of 
others  who  are  evolving  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  philoso- 
phy the  laws  which  underlie  the  education  and  training  of  the 
human  faculties  and  the  building  up  of  human  character.  Next 
to  the  special  preparation  for  his  daily  class  work  (which,  by 
the  way,  no  superintendent  ought  really  to  be  required  to  ao), 
let  him  explore  these  special  fields  as  the  sources  alike  of  his 
highest  inspiration  and  of  that  practical  wisdom  which  is  needful 
to  make  of  himself  a  wise  and  skillful  supervisor  and  director  of 
education. 
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The  next  suggestion  is  that  a  young  superintendent,  placed  as 
specified,  should  so  organize  and  arrange  his  school  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  spend  at  least  an  hour  or  half-hour  per  day 
in  visiting  its  different  departments.   These  departments  are  his 
field  of  observation.    Here  he  is  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
different  grades  of  work  for  the  success  or  failure  of  which  he  is 
presumed  to  be  held  responsible.    If  no  other  provision  can  be 
made  for  these  visitations,  let  him  occasionally  suspend  one  of 
his  own  recitations,  selecting  a  different  one  at  different  times, 
place  his  own  department  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  pupil,  or 
better  still,  place  the  pupils  upon  their  own  sense  of  honor  and 
self-respect,  and  observe  the  work  of  his  assistants.  Without 
such  visitations,  and  the  good  results  that  flow  from  them,  the 
word  superintendent  is  a  misnomer  and  the  office  is  nearly  worth- 
less for  any  really  valuable  purposes,    mw,  one  word  as  to  the 
spirit,  purpose  and  method  of  these  systematic  inspections.  A 
wise  superintendent,  in  all  his  official  intercourse  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, should  be  kind,  courteous,  frank  and  friendly.  He 
should  not  put  on  a  repulsive  air  of  superiority  in  rank  He 
should  not  be  distant  or  dictatorial  or  arbitrary  in  his  bearing. 
He  should  do  nothing  to  embarrass  either  his  teachers  or  their 
pupils,  so  far  a.s  that  can  be  avoided.    He  should  not  find  fault 
with  or  criticise  his  associates  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils 
He  should  visit  his  various  departments  in  a  quiet,  modest  way, 
in  order  to  observe  the  quality  of  the  work  done.    He  should 
note  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  pupils,  whether  of  harmony  or 
discord;  the  methods  of  teaching,  whether  superficial  or  thor- 
ough, interesting  or  otherwise;  the  discipline,  whether  of  respect 
and  love  or  of  hatred  and  force.    In  short,  whatever  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  well  ordered,  efficient,  successful  school,  or 
the  reverse,  should  be  noted  and  an  entry  should  be  quietlv  and 
unostentatiously  made  in  a  note  book  kept  for  the  purpose  \o  be 
referred  to  in  the  teachers'  meetings  to  follow.    In  this  connec- 
tion, I  cannot  forbear  to  urge  that  too  much  stress  cannot  belaid 
upon  the  manner  and  spirit  of  a  superintendent,  whether  he  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  a  hundred  schools.    Educational  autocrats  and 
tyrants  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and  intention  of 
American  schools  and  American  education.    Such  mighty  men 
may  do  m  Germany  or  Austria,  but  they  have  no  proper  place 
m  the  free  schools  of  a  free  people,  where  all  are  equal  before 
the  law  and  where  no  germs  of  autocracy  or  aristocracy  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  spring  up,  to  the  detriment  of  a  great  nation  whose 
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chief  business  is  to  educate  itself  under  tlie  benign  influence  of 
a  heaven  born  Christianity. 

The  key  to  success  in  a  system  of  schools  is  harmony  and  co- 
operation between  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Following  the  visitations,  and  as  a  correlative  of  the  same, 
should  come  the  teachers'  meetings  as  frequently  as  once  in  each 
week.  The  object  of  such  meetings  and  their  necessity  are  too 
obvious  to  require  argument.  Before  attempting  a  summary  of 
what  they  should  be,  let  me  indicate  what  they  should  not  be. 

First  — They  should  not  degenerate  into  mere  debating  socie- 
ties in  which  stale  platitudes  are  rehearsed  under  the  forms  and 
usages  of  parliamentary  law. 

Second  — They  shoukl  not  be  occupied,  with  long  drawn  essays 
upon  topics  having  little  or  no  relation  to  the  serious  work  of 
the  school  room. 

rpj^ird  —  They  should  not  be  made  an  occasion  for  social  frivol- 
ity or  idle  talk  on  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  partic- 
ular. . 

The  true  function  of  these  meetings  between  the  superintena- 
ent  and  his  associates  is  to  promote  professional  improvement, 
to  secure  unity,  harmony  and  efficiency  of  action  in  the  common 
work.  The  means  by  v/hich  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  may 
be  summarized  somewhat  as  follows: 

First  — The  superintendent,  drawing  from  the  resources  of  his 
note  book,  may  make  in  an  impersonal  and  friendly  way  such 
criticisms  or  siiggestions  upon  the  matter,  manner  and  methods 
of  the  teachers  as  his  observations  may  have  determined  to  be 
desirable.  These  criticisms  may  relate  to  the  discipline  or  the 
general  management  of  the  school,  the  conduct  of  the  recitations, 
the  method  of  teaching  the  various  subjects,  or  the  general  order 
and  neatness  of  the  pupils.  He  may  have  witnessed  a  reading 
lesson  unprofitably  taught,  an  exercise  in  geography  or  arithme- 
tic unskillfully  conducted;  or  a  case  of  punishment  unwisely  ad- 
ministered. These  and  innumerable  other  points  will  in  course 
of  time  come  under  his  purview,  and  he  should  be  able  to  suggest 
and  illustrate  methods  by  which  better  results  may  be  reached. 

Second  — He  may  have  noticed  some  example  of  marked  skill 
in  the  treatment  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  a  subject.  Such  an 
example  should  be  commented  upon  and  commended,  if  not  re- 
peated before  the  teachers  for  their  common  benefit.  Different 
teachers  may  at  times  be  requested  to  conduct  exercises  at  the 
meetings  in  branches  in  which  they  excel,  Avhen  the  method  may 
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be  analyzed  and  the  principles  underlying  it  developed.  In  the 
same  manner,  points  in  discipline  may  be  discussed,  difficulties 
may  be  presented  and  cleared  up,  words  of  encouragement  offered 
and  the  entire  field  of  labor  in  the  course  of  the  year  may  be 
brought  under  review  and  discussion. 

Valuable  articles  from  educational  journals  may  occasionally 
be  read,  commented  upon,  and  appropriate  lessons  deduced 
therefrom. 

Some  work  on  school  management  may  be  systematically  studied 
and  canvassed  at  these  weekly  meetings  in  addition  to  the  prac- 
tical discussions,  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  come  up  on  the 
current  events  of  the  year.  These  meetings,  in  a  word,  may 
and  should  be  made  a  kind  of  co-operative  training  school,  in 
which  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  government,  the 
art  of  forming  habits  and  building  up  character  should  be  illus- 
trated and  enforced.  In  all  this  work  the  superintendent  should 
be  the  earnest,  skillful,  courteous  and  accomplished  leader.  Let 
the  discussions  and  conversations  be  free  and  unrestrained.  Let 
the  teachers,  even  the  most  inexperienced  of  them,  be  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions,  present  difficulties  and  seek  advice.  In 
short,  let  these  interviews  be  such  as  to  bring  out  the  common 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  for  the 
common  benefit. 

Another  result  of  the  weekly  conferences  ultimately,  may  be 
and  should  be  the  working  out,  in  detail  and  in  systematic  order, 
of  the  plan  of  studies  for  the  various  departments.  This  plan 
will  include  a  careful  outline  or  syllabus  of  branches,  with  such 
hints  for  carrying  on  the  work  a.s  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
teachers.  It  should  include  the  divisions  of  the  work  by  years, 
so  that  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  in  respect  to  matter,  method, 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  study,  etc.  Perhaps  I  may  best  illus- 
trate the  character  of  such  a  plan  by  referring  such  as  may  be 
interested  to  that  which  has  recently  been  revised  for  the  schools 
of  Winona.  These  plans  should  not  be  made  a  Procrustean  bed. 
Hence  the  divisions  of  time  need  not  be  made  for  less  than  a 
year,  but  where  two  or  more  teachers  are  working  in  the  same 
grade,  monthly  conferences  and  comparisons  will  suffice  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work  evenly  and  harmoniously,  so 
as  to  reach  the  same  point  at  the  close  of  the  year  when  promo- 
tions are  usually  made. 

I  cannot  close  these  already  too  extended  observations  without 
urging  upon  young  superintendents  and  principals  the  vital 
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importance  of  cultivating  harmonious  and  friendly  relations, 
not  only  with  their  associate  teachers  but  with  the  parents  of 
their  pupils  and  the  people  generally.  Dignity  of  character, 
kindness,  and  courtesy  of  demeanor  joined  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  interest  in  the  business,  religious  and  social  affairs  of 
the  community  will  do  wonders  in  strengthening  the  influence 
and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  Make  it  a  point 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  and  good  will  of  your  patrons. 
Be  frank  and  communicative  to  your  associates.  They  will 
generally  be  ladies,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  nothing  will 
stimulate  and  encourage  a  woman  to  do  her  best  so  much  as  a 
few  words  of  approval  or  commendation  when  they  are  deserved. 
I  have  known  some  superintendents  to  freeze  up  by  their  coMt 
ness  and  reticence  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  many  a 
worthy  and  deserving  teacher,  when  the  display  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  appreciation  and  good  sense  on  his  part  would  have 
been  of  untold  value  to  his  associates  and  to  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

A  fruitful  source  of  improvement  to  superintendents  and 
young  teachers  will  be  the  visitation  of  other  schools  and  inter- 
course with  persons  of  ripe  and  varied  experience.  These  op- 
portunities should  not  be  neglected.  Institutes,  educational 
conventions  and  similar  gatherings  should  be  always  resorted  to 
when  possible,  as  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  professional  growth.  In  a  word,  while  acquiring  that 
personal  experience  ^^id  power  which  is  the  basis  of  all  success, 
strive  to  make  the  experience  of  all  men  and  all  ages  tributary 
to  your  own,  and  you  will  go  forth  to  do  valiant  service  for  hu- 
manity in  the  grandest  field  that  is  henceforth  to  be  opened  to 
human  effort  or  to  the  loftiest  aspiration  of  a  chastened  and 
worthy  ambition ! 
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THE  ART  OF  STUDYING. 


BY  WILLIAM  W.  FOLWELL, 

Professor  of  political  science  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 


Study  is  to  some  extent  an  art.  Some  persons  are  skillful  in  it 
others  unskillful.  All  can  improve  by  thoughtfulness  and  resolu- 
tion. The  following  suggestions,  addressed  to  young  students, 
are  submitted  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  serviceable. 

1.  While  a  student  make  study  your  business. 

2.  Eespect  the  judgment  of  your  teachers  and  of  past  genera- 
tions as  to  what  studies  are  useful  and  distrust  your  own  inex- 
perienced judgment  and  uncultivated  taste.  Neither  choose  nor 
refuse  any  studies  because  of  a  present  fancy. 

3.  Honor  your  teachers  and  prize  their  instruction,  but  re- 
member that  they  are  only  your  guides,  you  are  to  make  the 
journey.    They  are  overseers;  you  are  to  perform  the  work. 

4.  Eemember  that  all  subjects  are  easy  if  taken  up  at  the  be- 
ginning and  followed  step  by  step  in  a  proper  order.  Be  sure, 
therefore,  to  be  in  your  place  on  the  opening  days  of  terms  and 
carefully  to  follow  your  teachers'  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
each  subject.  All  experienced  teachers  give  special  attention  to 
the  elements  of  subjects. 

5.  Each  course  of  study  has  its  advantages.  Choose  under 
advice  that  which  you  think  best  for  you,  and  having  chosen 
your  course,  pursue  it  without  faltering,  regarding  it  as  the  line 
of  your  duty.  Eesolve  to  master  each  subject  in  all  its  essential 
parts. 

6.  The  mind  like  the  body  gains  power  and  skill  by  use; 
therefore,  exercise  the  mind  incessantly.  Never  ask  for  infor- 
mation which  you  can  obtain  for  yourself;  never  accept  assist- 
ance in  overcoming  a  difficulty  until  you  are  sure  that  you  do 
not  know  how  to  apply  your  powers  to  it. 
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7.  Avail  yourself  of  the  power  of  habit.  So  soon  as  your 
teachers  have  made  for  you  a  program  of  your  recitations,  make 
for  yourself  a  program  for  your  studies.  Devote  certain  definite 
periods  of  time  to  each  study  and  exercise.  At  these  times  fix 
your  mind  intently  on  the  particular  subject. 

Have  a  certain  place  or  places  for  studying;  if  you  can  have 
your  own  room  it  is  a  great  advantage.  Have  a  table,  desk  and 
lamp  of  your  own  and  keep  the  same  in  good  order.  Allow  no 
ordinary  business  or  engagement  to  break  in  on  your  study  hours. 
Do  not  miss  the  one  opportunity  of  your  life  for  learning  a 
certain  subject. 

8.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  over  your  books. 

Listless  gazing  upon  printed  pages  is  not  study,  and  is  worse 
than  waste  of  time,  for  it  relaxes  and  weakens  the  mental  ])ow- 
ers.  When  your  time  for  study  comes  go  to  work.  Master 
each  lesson  if  possible  the  first  time  you  go  over  it.  Make  each 
successive  statement  your  own. 

Eeview  with  care  to  deepen  impressions  and  confirm  the  mem- 
ory; but  form  the  habit  of  doing  things  the  first  time  trying,  to 
stay  done.    This  involves  carefulness  in  planning. 

9.  Train  your  memory  to  retain  such  essential  matters  as 
your  teachers  poi  nt  out.  Frequent  repetition  aloud  Y^rill  be  found 
of  service.  A  store  of  fine  literary  passages,  hymns  and  scrip- 
ture texts  is  of  great  use  to  some  persons,  and  a  comfort  and  in- 
spiration to  all. 

10.  Try  to  understand  the  plan  of  your  text-books  and  attempt, 
under  the  direction  of  your  teachers,  analyses  of  them,  or  some 
parts  of  them.  Compare  them  with  some  other  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

Eemember  that  truth  exists  independently  of  all  books. 

11.  Accustom  yourself  to  the  use  of  dictionaries,  cyclopedias 
and  other  books  of  reference;  and  in  a  note  book  write  down  the 
references  of  greatest  value. 

12.  Eeciting  is  also  an  art,  in  which  skill  may  be  acquired 
by  intelligent  practice.  In  preparing  lessons  have  in  view  the 
clear  and  exact  statement  of  their  truths  to  your  teachers  and 
claBsmates.  To  be  able  to  make  truthful  and  forcible  statements 
of  your  knowledge  is  a  great  power,  and  is  one  of  the  ends  of 
education. 

13.  Examination  is  still  another  art,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  self-education.  Examinations  are  of  interest 
to  the  teacher,  but  it  is  the  pupil  who  is  vitally  concerned. 
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Examinations  furnish  the  opportunities  for  pupils  to  test  the 
value  of  their  work,  and  these  should  be  highly  prized  by  them. 
If  bad  work  has  been  done,  if  time  has  been  misemployed,  the 
pui)il  above  all  others  needs  to  know  it.  If  good  work  has  been 
done,  the  student  is  entitled  to  know  it  and  to  take  courage. 

In  examinations  students  have  to  do  what  men  and  women  in 
their  various  callings  have  constantly  to  do,  and  that  is  sud- 
denly to  rally  all  their  intellectual  forces,  recall  all  their  avail- 
able knowledge  and  throw  them  into  a  single  eftbrt,  and — abide 
by  the  results. 

The  student  who  is  able  quickly  to  apprehend  his  questions,  to 
call  up  on  the  spot  all  he  knows  about  the  matter  and  state  his 
answers  clearly  and  tersely,  possesses  a  great  advantage.  Power 
of  clear  and  ready  statement,  distinguishes  the  truly  educated 
man. 

Students  will  find  it  excellent  practice  to  examine  them- 
selves by  means  of  sets  of  questions,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
various  sources. 

14.  A  student  is  under  certain  obligations  to  his  teachers  and 
schoolmates.  The  school  is  a  co-operative  institution,  and  looks 
to  the  good  of  all  concerned.  ¥o  one  pupil  has  the  right  to  em- 
barrass his  schoolmates  by  avoidable  absences  or  tardinesses, 
nor  to  take  his  teachers'  time  in  working  out  what  he  could  have 
done  for  himself.  It  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
advantage,  of  each  pupil  to  do  all  he  can  to  advance  the  progress 
of  the  class. 

15.  During  term  time  keep  up  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of 
mind.  Do  not  let  games  or  amusements  engross  you.  When 
they  do  so  they  cease  to  be  recreations.  Do  not  read  novels,  but 
reserve  them  for  vacations.  In  general,  limit  your  reading  dur- 
ing your  school  years,  and  make  it  cognate  to  your  studies.  Ex- 
cessive reading  is  mere  dissipation. 

16.  Remember  that,  valuable  as  learning  is,  it  is  not  the  sole 
end  of  education.  Wisdom  is  better  than  knowledge,  and  right 
conduct  is  the  great  end  of  all.  Therefore,  strive  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions  about  matters  that  come  within  your  observation. 
Train  your  judgment  constantly,  and  often  consider  what  would 
be  just  and  noble  conduct  in  the  circumstances  about  you. 
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In  preparing  the  following  paper,  embracing  the  subjects, 

1.  Eequisites  for  admission, 

2.  Principles  and  methods, 

3.  Topics  to  be  studied, 

4.  Methods  of  preparation  and  work, 

5.  Questions  and  examination  papers, 

6.  Text  and  Reference  books, 

the  aim  has  been  to  set  forth  the  method  and  material  of  a  good 
preparation  in  Latin  for  the  Freshman  class  of  the  University. 

Jabez  Brooks, 

Professor  of  Greek, 

and  in  charge  of  Latin. 


1. — Requisites  for  admission. 

1.  To  the  Subfreshman  class, 

a.  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

b.  Ocemr— Three  books,  with  the  geography  of  Gaul;  life  of 

Caesar,  and  the  history  of  his  times. 

c.  Cicero  —  First  and  second  orations  against  Catiline,  and 

the  life  of  Cicero. 

2.  Additional  for  the  freshman  class. 

a.  Cicero  —  Second  and  third  orations  against  Catiline,  and 

the  oration  -'pro  Marcello with  the  history  of  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy. 

b.  Virgil  — ¥ouY  books  of  the  ^neid,  with  mythology,  phy- 

sical and  political  geography  of  Italy  ,•  the  outline  of 
Roman  history  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
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II. — Frinciples  and  Methods. 

1.  A  thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  —  the 
vocal  elements,  elision,  syllabication,  euphony,  quantity,  inflec- 
tion, the  verbal  elements,  the  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs, 
the  formation  and  composition  of  words,  and  syntax — is  insisted 
upon  as  essential  to  an  admission  to  the  Subfreshman  class.  It  is 
even  more  important  than  a  mere,  though  flaent,  reading  of  the 
quantity  of  Latin  specified.  Both  acquisitions  are,  of  course, 
possible  to  the  well-instructed  student.  The  latter  will  follow  as  an 
effect  its  cause ;  the  former  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the  rapid 
reading  of  authors  at  the  time  and  place  when  such  reading 
should  be  introduced,  and  also  makes  room  for  the  study  of  the 
history,  chronology,  mythology,  antiquities,  ^tc,  that  stand  con- 
nected with  the  authors  read,  by  relieving  the  instructor  from 
the  necessity  of  continually  drilling  his  class  in  routine  parsing. 
Of  grammatical  parsing  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  an  exercise 
which,  however  important  when  used  in  proper  measure  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  instruction,  contributes,  when  con- 
fined as  it  usually  is  to  mere  technicalities,  nothing  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  language ;  and  when  continued,  as  author 
after  author  is  read,  becomes  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  larger  and  better  knowledge  of  its  literature. 

2.  Pronunciation  is  taught  according  to  the  following  scheme 
or  method : 

Vowels. 

a.  Sound  of  the  long  vowels  i  a  as  in  father;  e  as  in  prey ;  i  as 
in  machine;  o  as  in  no;  u  as  in  pool;  y  as  the  French  or  the 
i  above. 

b.  Sound  of  the  short  vowels  same  as  the  above  but  shortened. 
The  long  and  the  short  vowels  are  identical  in  quality ;  they 
differ  only  in  quantity. 

Diphthongs. 

Give  the  constituent  vowels  their  proper  sounds,  and  pro- 
nounce them  in  their  order  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  as,  ai  and  ae 
like  the  English  word  aye  (yes);  ou  like  ow  in  owl,  or  as  au 
in  the  German ;  eu  nearly  as  in  feud;  ei  nearly  as  in  feint,  i^ut- 
ting  the  stress  on  the  last  vowel ;  oi  nearly  as  oy  in  joy ;  oe  as 
o-eh;  u  in  wa,  ue^  ui,  etc.,  as  the  English  w. 
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Consonants. 

C  is  always  hard,  as  A;;  g  always  hard,  as  in  give;  j  as  y  in 
year;  v  approximates  to  the  English  w;  r  with  a  slight  trill,  as 
per  in per?^;  s  always  sharp,  as  in  this;  t  always  simple,  not  as 
sh;  X  always  as  Ics;  ng  as  in  anger;  nc  as  in  rancor;  nq  as  in  ban- 
quet; qu  as  in  queen;  ch  like  Tc;  th  as  in  then;  ph  as/;  the  other 
consonants  as  they  are  in  English. 

3.  On  translations. 

a.  Translation  as  to  method  is  twofold  or  double;  and  consists 

First,  in  translating  the  text  into  English  ; 
Second,  in  retranslating  the  English  into  the  text. 

af.  With  regard  to  the  first,  or  direct  method  it  may  be  said: 
First  —  That  which  is  to  be  clone  in  translating  an  author  is  to 
give  his  exact  meaning  in  idiomatic,  grammatical  English.  This 
constitutes  a  good  translation.  It  should  be  steadily  kept  in 
view,  both  by  the  student  and  the  instructor,  that  the  translation 
of  Latin  into  English  must  be  made  to  minister  to  improvement 
in  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  The  classics  are  most  favorable 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  This  makes  their  study  desir- 
able and  valuable.  Every  lesson  in  Latin  should  therefore  be 
made  a  lesson  in  English ;  it  should  aid  the  student  in  acquiring 
a  good  vocabulary,  a  good  style,  and  an  increased  ]30wer  of  ex- 
pression. 

Second  —  Literal  translations,  as  the  phrase  goes,  should  be  re- 
jected. A  translation  may  be  so  literal  as  to  be  a  literary 
monstrosity.  For  example:  ^'He  said  himself  to  be  about  to 
come."  ^'He  sent  soldiers  who  should  aid  the  garrison."  ^'I 
asked  him  who  he  might  be."  They  sent  ambassadors  to  him, 
who  should  say  it  to  be  to  them  in  mind,  without  any  injury,  to 
make  a  journey  through  the  i3rovince,  because  they  might  have 
no  other  way ;  to  ask  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  them  to  do 
that  with  the  wish  of  that  one."  ''The  intention  is  to  me  to  go 
through  the  province."  Such  translations  are  simply  barbarous, 
yet  they  are  often  allowed  to  pass  without  correction  or  even  com- 
ment. 

Third  —  In  translating,  the  sentence  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
grammatical  order  of  its  parts,  as,  to  state  it  in  a  general  way,  first 
the  subject,  with  the  words  thereto  belonging,  if  any,  then  the 
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verb,  then  the  word  or  words  governed  by  the  verb,  and  the 
preposition,  if  any,  with  the  words  depending  on  it.  Or  the  sen- 
tence may  be  taken  up  in  the  natural  order  of  the  words  as  they 
occur  in  the  text,  and  translated  word  by  word,  giving  to  each 
word  its  precise  and  generally  its  radical  meaning;  when  the 
translation  of  the  sentence  is  finished  affcer  this  method,  recon- 
struct it  so  as  to  form  correct  and  idiomatic  English,  modifying 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  this.  Words 
have  a  radical  meaning,  and  a  meaning  in  loco,  or  the  one  deter- 
mined by  its  connections.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  to  be  given  in 
translating.  The  two  meanings  will  often  be  found  coincident  in 
the  same  word.  The  employment  of  this  method  of  translating 
is  strongly  advised.  These  are  some  of  its  advantages.  It  gives 
the  author's  order  of  thought  and  style  of  expression,  and  will 
therefore  open  out  to  the  student  general  constructions  and  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  obscure  and  difficult,  and  especially 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  author;  it  enables  the  student  to 
conform  his  style  to  that  of  the  author,  and  thus  increases  his 
power  of  expression;  it  places  the  idioms  of  the  Latin  and  those 
of  the  English  over  against  each  other,  by  a  comparison  of  which 
and  a  study  of  their  resemblances  and  differences,  the  student  is 
aided  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  general  and  of  particular  gram- 
mar; it  is  the  only  method  Avhich  makes  a  facile  reading  of  new 
authors  possible,  and  imparts  gradually  to  the  student  the  power 
of  reading  fluently  at  sight. 

b'.  With  regard  to  the  second,  or  reverse,  method,  it  may  be 
said : 

First  —  It  should  be  made  from  the  student's  own  version  or 
translation,  after  all  errors  have  been  corrected  by  the  instructor. 
This  translation  has  been  conformed  to  the  definition  of  a  good 
translation  given  in  d  above.  Proceed  first  by  words  and  phrases, 
that  the  student  may  be  taught  how  to  express  detached  ideas; 
then,  by  the  short  and  easy  sentences  in  it;  then,  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  sentences;  then,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  en- 
tire sentence  or  passage  translated.  This  method  of  retranslation 
can  be  employed  in  every  stage  of  study,  suiting  the  exercise  to 
the  student's  progress  and  proficiency.  The  exercise  can  readily 
be  extended,  or  turned,  into  the  composition  of  sentences,  and 
the  writing  of  connected  discourse. 

Second  —  It  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first, 
or  direct,  translation,  while  the  original  is  yet  remembered  by 
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the  student;  or,  before  making  the  second  translation  he  may 
reread  the  original.  The  instructor  need  not  fear  that  this  will 
degenerate  into  a  mere  copying  of  the  text.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  student  will  have  to  summon  his  best 
recollections  of  the  text,  and  this  very  effort  will  aid  him  in  fix- 
ing in  his  memory  the  words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  with  their 
peculiar  constructions.  Should  his  recollection  fail  him  alto- 
gether, let  him  at  once  refer  to  the  text;  this  is  preferable  to 
using  the  dictionary. 

Third —  The  student,  as  he  compares  his  retranslation  with  the 
original,  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  exercise  in  orthography, 
inflection  and  syntax;  in  the  composition  and  derivation  of  words, 
and  synonymy;  and  also  in  rhetoric,  for  the  comparison  will  aid 
him  in  learning  the  difference  between  idiomatic  and  syntactic 
forms,  and  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning  of 
words,  and  in  discovering  why  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression 
in  the  original  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  any  other. 

b.    Translation  as  to  form  may  be  oral,  or  written. 

a'.  Oral  translation  is  the  form  most  commonly  required  of 
the  student.  The  reasons  which  justify  oral  instruction  in  other 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are  good  also  for  oral  instruction 
and  translations  in  Latin. 

y.  Written  translation  is,  however,  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  instructors  as  an  exercise  of  great  value.  When  i)roperly 
done  it  is  preferable  to  oral  translation  for  forming  a  good 
style,  and  for  increasing  the  powers  of  expression  in  the  vernac- 
ular. To  speak  well,  one  must  write  much.  The  best  exercise 
in  English  composition  for  a  young  writer  is  to  translate  copi- 
ously into  it.  In  oral  translation  the  student  pushes  rapidly  on 
to  catch  or  to  retain  the  sense  of  the  passage  he  is  translating, 
oftentimes  irregardful  of  his  x^hraseology,  and  brings  out  a  trans- 
lation which,  if  transferred  to  paper,  or  to  the  blackboard,  just 
as  he  gave  it,  would  be  as  amusing  in  thought  as  it  is  absurd  in 
expression.  Oral  translations  as  ordinarily  given,  if  taken  down 
in  full  and  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  false,  both  in  construc- 
tion and  in  rhetoric.  Even  the  best  oral  translators  may  be  im- 
proved by  this  test.  It  is  strongly  advised,  therefore,  that 
written  translations  be  often  prepared  by  the  class  in  a  hook  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  they  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard;  then 
let  all  corrections  be  made  before  the  class,  with  the  discussions 
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upon  tliem,  embracing  the  choice  of  words,  their  different  ac- 
ceptations, and  their  idiomatic  arrangement,  also,  construction 
and  the  logical  connection  of  ideas.  In  short,  let  the  instructor 
make  of  it  an  exercise  in  all  that  gives  precision,  force,  clear- 
ness, elegance  and  harmony  to  composition,  and  that  improves 
the  taste  and  exercises  the  judgment. 

c.  Translation  at  sight  is  advised  against  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Latin  course.  A  student  can  translate  at  sight  only  what 
he  already  knows.  When  the  student  has  acquired  a  large 
vocabulary,  and  good  habits  of  study,  then  the  practice  may  be 
introduced.  Otherwise  it  is  a  vice  under  the  guise  of  a  virtue. 
Prelection  by  the  instructor  is,  however,  an  excellent  plan.  Let 
the  instructor  take  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  day,  and 
begin  the  translation  of  it  before  the  class,  either  in  the  gram- 
matical, or  in  the  natural  order  of  the  words,  making  such 
explanatory  remarks  upon  the  words  as  they  occur  —  their 
nature,  inflections,  roots,  derivation  and  meaning,  upon  the 
phrases  and  sentences  —  their  force  and  construction,  their  ele- 
gance and  harmony,  as  may  elucidate  the  passage,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  suggest  to  the  class,  as  by  a  pattern,  methods  of 
discriminating,  thorough,  and  systematic  study  and  investiga- 
tion. 

d.  That  portion  of  the  text  which  the  student  translates 
should  be  pronounced  by  him  twice: 

First  J  before  he  translates  it,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  unravel,  what  oftentimes  seems  to  him,  a  tangled  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  and  to  construe  the  sentence  into 
good,  idiomatic  English. 

Second,  after  he  has  translated  it,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
himself  in  placing  mentally  the  English  upon  the  Latin  as  he 
pronounces  it.  As  he  pronounces  the  Latin  he  should  see  the 
English  of  it. 

e.  Eeviews. 

Ground  once  traversed  should  be  made  familiar  by  frequent 
resurvey.  All  gains  should  be  firmly  secured.  Frequent 
reviews  of  the  work  done  contribute  much  to  this  object.  They 
are  a  condition  of  advancing  and  accurate  scholarship. 
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4.    On  Grammar. 

A  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  Grammar,  enumerated  in 
II,  1,  above,  should  be  gained  in  the  early  stages  of  Latin  study. 
It  should  be  secured  there  once  for  all;  for,  generally,  if  it  is  not 
secured  there,  it  will  never  be.  This  mastery  cannofc  be  attained 
by  the  mere  study  of  grammar.    The  language  is  the  repertory 
of  grammatical  principles.    All  the  grammatical  forms  and  con 
structions  are  found  in  the  printed  page.    The  reading  of  Latin, 
therefore,  must  be  made  an  instrument  in  the  instructor's  hand 
for  bringing  them  out.    In  doing  this,  the  chief  facts,  and  forms, 
and  terms  of  grammar  must  receive  attention,  each  word  and 
sentence  of  the  Latin  read  must  be  used  as  a  grammatical  praxis, 
until,  by  sufficient  repetition  and  systematic  review,  the  student 
attains  a  ready  analysis  of  forms,  and  a  mastery  of  the  leading 
rules  of  syntax.    In  achieving  this,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  all  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  language  should  be  so  famil- 
iar to  the  student  by  the  end  of  his  first  year's  study,  that  he 
can  name  and  locate  each  inflectioned  word  at  sight.  Studied 
thus,  grammar  becomes  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  is  learned,  not 
by  an  act  of  the  memory  merely,  but  by  an  act  of  judgment/  and 
Latm  is  read,  not  to  illustrate  principles  of  grammar  already 
memorized,  but  to  evolve  their  laws  by  induction. 

With  this  preparation,  though  but  a  small  amount  of  Latin 
has  been  read,  the  student  can  proceed  to  an  intelligent  reading 
of  authors,  and,  with  all  this  necessary  detail  behind  him,  which 
becomes  mere  drudgery  if  postponed  further  on  in  the  course, 
he  can  advance  in  his  reading  to  the  sudy  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  form  and  syntax,  of  history,  mythology,  antiquities,  etc., 
— m  short,  of  everything,  in  its  logical  order,  that  makes  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  its  literature,  and  for 
culture. 

III.    Topics  to  he  studied. 


1.    In  Grammar  in  conjunction  with  the  Eeader. 

a.  Orthography— The  alphabet,  its  classification,  pro- 

nunciation, syllabication,  quantity,  accentuation. 

b.  Etymology--  All  the  coarse  print  in  such  a  treatise  as 

Harkness,  including  as  much  of  the  subject  of 
word-formation  as  is  contained  in  section  1,  chap. 
6,  of  Harkness'  Eevised  Grammar. 

c.  Syntax— coarsest  print  onlv  at  first 
108 
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2.  In  the  use  of  the  Beader, 

a.  Fronunciation  must  be  constantly  practiced,  and 

carefully  criticised. 

b.  Translation  into  English. 

The  translation  of  Latin  must  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary  and 
a  good  style  of  expression.    Cf.  II.,  3,  a'  above. 

c.  Translation  into  Latin. 

Of.  II.,  3,  b'  above. 

3.  With  Ccesar. 

a.  The  life  of  Csesar,  and  the  history  of  his  times,  as 

far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
his  character  and  career. 

b.  The  geography  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  general  out- 

lines of  the  country,  political  divisions,  chief 
physical  features,  location  of  all  the  tribes  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  course  of  Caesar's 
marches. 

c.  The  organization  of  the  Eoman  army,  method  of 

reckoning  time,  measures  of  weight,  capacity, 
value,  distance,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  text. 

d.  Translation  into  English. 

Of.  II.,  3,  a'  above. 

e.  Translation  into  Latin. 

Of.  II,  3,  y  above. 

f.  Beview  of  the  Grammar. 

In  this  review,  systematically  conducted,  the 
finer  print  should  be  taken  up,  and  especial  atten- 
tion given  to  the  subjunctive  mode. 
4.    With  Cicero. 

a.  The  life  of  Cicero  — the  history  of  his  times— his 

contemporaries. 

b.  The  history  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracy. 

c.  The  antiquities  connected  with  the  text — as,  the 

Eoman  Senate,  its  constitution,  powers,  duties, 
place  of  assembly,  etc.;  the  duties  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  consuls,  their  number,  manner  of 
election,  eligibility  of  candidates,  duration  of 
office,  etc. 

d.  The  rhetorical  features  of  the  orations  should  be 

critically  studied,  the  figures  of  speech,  rhetorical 
devices,  etc. 
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e.  The  composition  of  words  should  here  receive  especial 

attention,  together  with  their  radical  and  figura- 
tive meanings. 

f.  Translation  into  English. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  make  his  trans 
lation,  both  in  diction  and  style,  worthy  of  the 
finished  compositions  which  he  is  translating. 

g.  Translation  into  Latin. 

This  exercise,  pursued  as  recommended  above, 
may  be  extended  into  the  composition  of  short  and 
easy  sentences  first,  and  then  of  longer  and  more 
difacult  ones,  all  based  on  the  text. 

h.  Fronunciation  of  the  text. 

This  should  be  done  invariably. 
Cf.  II,  3,  d. 

5    With  Virgil. 

a.  The  life  of  Virgil  — the  history  of  his  times  — his 

writings — his  contemporaries. 

b.  The  geography,  antiquities,  biographies  and  myth- 

ology connected  with  the  text. 
0.    The  prosody  of  the  ^neid. 

d.  The  composition  of  words. 

e.  Translation  into  English. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  conformably  with  good 
English  make  the  translation  Yirgilian.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  suggestions  in  II,  a,  3,  3d,  on  the 
natural  order  in  translating,  will  aid  in  this. 

f.  Pronunciation  of  the  Text. 

Carefully  observe  the  laws  of  its  prosody  in  doing 
this. 


IV.    Methods  of  Preparation  and  Work. 

The  eye,  the  ear  and  the  voice  must  be  cultivated. 
1.   Pronunciation  of  Text. 

a.  In  the  disconnected  sentences  of  the  Eeader. 

b.  In  the  connected  sentences   of  Caesar,  pronounc- 

ing occasionally  extended  passages,  with  strict 
regard  to  a  proper  inflection  of  the  voice. 

c.  In  the  orations  of  Cicero,  portions  of  the  text  should 

be  memorized,  and  declamations  from  the  text 
may  be  delivered  with  profit. 
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Use  of  the  Blackboard,  habitually 

a.  For  paradigms. 

b.  For  writing  the  text  from  dictation. 

c.  For  writing  the  translation  from  text  or  from  the  dic- 
tation of  the  text. 

d.  The  retranslation  of  English  into  Latin. 

e.  In  composition  exercises. 
Conversational  exercises. 

These,  based  upon  the  text,  should  be  devised  by  the  in- 
structor and  employed  to  a  limited  extent. 
Reviews. 

Daily  reviews  of  previous  lessons;  weekly  reviews  also. 
There  is  no  danger  of  too  much  reviewing.    It  makes 
for  the  mastery  of  the  language  and  g^od  scholarship. 
Analyses  of  sentences. 

These  should  be  frequently  made,  and  of  extended  pas- 
sages also. 
Translations. 

These,  whether  done  according  to  the  direct,  or  the  re- 
verse, method,  should  be  frequently  written  upon  the 
blackboard,  and  treated  as  suggested  in  II,  3,  b,  b', 
and  II,  3,  a,  b',  1st. 

V.    Questions  and  Examination  Fapers. 

The  following  questions  and  sample  examination  papers  will 
indicate  further,  and  more  in  detail,  what  will  be  expected  of  the 
candidate  for  examination  at  the  university. 

1.    In  Grammar  and  Beader. 

1.  Classify  the  consonants. 

2.  Give  the  gender  of  each  of  the  following  nouns,  and 

the  rule  for  it,— motus,  ^gyptus,  ficus,  ager,  rex, 
lex,  passer,  ratio,  aetas,  mus,  tellus,  manus,  res, 
dies. 

3.  Decline  passer,  nubes,  bellum,  carmen,  puer,  leo, 

cornu,  facies,  pater-familias,  jus-jurandum,  ali- 
quis,  prudentior,  hie,  is,  quis,  quidam,  tu,  ego, 
totus,  duo. 

4.  Decline  together,  hie  bonus  homo,  omnis  annus,  for- 

tior  dux,  creber  hiems. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
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5.  Compare  ingens,  levis,  facilis,  posterus,  benevolus, 

acer,  senex,  parvus,  bonus,  altus. 

6.  Form  and  compare  adverbs  from  altus,  prudens, 

brevis. 

7.  Write  out  the  first  twenty  cardinals,  ordinals  and 

distributives. 

8.  Give  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  verb  sum. 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  subjunctive  of  amo,  active 

and  passive  5  inflect  the  future  indicative  and  the 
present  subjunctive  of  rego,  active  and  passive. 

10.  Inflect  the  imperative  of  moneo,  active  and  passivej 

give  all  the  infinitives  and  participles  of  audio. 

11.  Write  the  perfects  and  supines  of  reperio,  maneo, 

perfundo,  cado,  fero. 

12.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  vinco,  fugio,  capio,  eo, 

volo,  possum,  video. 

13.  Give  all  the  infinitives  and  participles  of  caedo, 

moveo,  cognosco,  facio,  tollo,  hortor,  audeo. 

14.  Locate  the  following  forms:  amato,  rogatum,  jube- 

rent,  capient,  facient,  pati,  gavisus,  sprevistis, 
audirere. 

15.  Write  out  three  adverbs  of  place;  three  adverbs  of 

time,-  three  adverbs  of  manner;  three  adverbs  of 
cause. 

16.  Write  out  three  conditional  conjunctions;  three  final 

conjunctions;  three  interrogative  conjunctions. 

17.  What  endings  denote  diminutiveness  ?  descent?  full- 

ness? the  beginning  of  an  action?  desire  for 
action? 

18.  What  prepositions  are  used  with  the  ablative  ?  what, 

with  either  accusative  or  ablative,  and  with  what 
difference  of  signification? 

19.  What  prepositions  are  in  composition  followed  by 

the  dative? 

20.  By  what  cases  may  price  be  expressed  ?  place  ?  time  ? 

agency  ? 

21.  What  classes  of  adjectives  are  construed  with  an 

ablative  case  ? 

22.  How  may  purpose  be  expressed?  how  condition 

contrary  to  reality  ? 

23.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  mood  and  tense  in  indirect 

discourse. 
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24.  State  the  construction  of  the  infinitive  as  subject 

and  as  object. 

25.  Define  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive;  to  what  laws 

of  construction  are  they  subject? 

26.  Give  as  many  English  words  as  you  can,  that  are 

connected  by  derivation  with  the  following:  bre- 
vis,  dico,  erratio,  horreo,  jaceo,  juro,  negatio^ 
surdus,  solvo,  adhsereo,  admitto,  adoro,  candidus, 
cogito,  pono,  nascor,  vetus,  tribulum,  crux,  calx^ 
omen. 

2.    In  Ccesar. 

1.  Translate — ''C£esar,  quod  memora  tenebat  L.  Oassium  con- 
sulem  occisum,  exercitumque  ejus  ab  Helvetiis  pulsum  et  sub 
jugum  missum,  concedendum  non  putabat;  neque  homines 
inimico  animo,  data  facultate  per  provinciam  itineris  faciundi, 
temperaturos  ab  injuria  et  maleficio  existimabat.  Tamen,  ut 
spatium  intercedere  posset,  dum  milites  quos  imperaverat  con- 
venirent,  legatio  respondit  diem  se  ad  deliberandum  sumpturum ; 
si  quod  vellent,  ad  Id.  Apr.  reverterentur." 

—  Book  I.  ch.  7. 

(a.)  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  the  in- 
cident referred  to  take  place  ? 

(b. )    Explain  the  meaning  of  ' '  sub  j  ugum  missum. ' ' 

(c.)    Locate  the  district  referred  to  as  "provinciam." 

(d.)  What  date  is  meant  by  Idus  Aprilis?  Name  the 
other  divisions  of  the  month,  and  state  how  time 
was  reckoned  from  them: 

2.  Translate — '^Interea  ealegione,  quam  secum  habebat,  mili- 
tibusque  qui  ex  provincia  convenerant,  a  lacu  Lemano,  qui  fines 
Sequanorum  ab  Helvetiis  dividit,  milia  passuum  decem  novem^ 
murum  in  altitudinem  pedum  sedecim,  fossamque  perducit." 

—Book  I.,  ch.  8. 
(a.)    Locate  Lemanus.    What  is  its  modern  name! 
(b.)    Trace  the  course  of  the  Ehodanus.    What  is  its 

modern  name"? 
(c.)    Locate  Mons  Jura,  the  territories  of  the  Sequani 

and  Helvetii. 
(d.)    Describe  the  Eoman  Legion. 

3.  Translate—  "  Quamobrem  placuit  ei,  ut  ad  Ariovistum  leg- 
atos  mitteret,  qui  ab  eo  postularent,  uti  aliquem  locum  medium 
utriusque  conlo-quio  diligeret;  velle  sese  de  republica  et  summis 
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utriusque  rebus  cum  eo  agere.  Ei  legation!  Ariovistus  respondit : 
'Si  quid  ipsi  a  Csesare  opus  esset,  sese  ad  eum  venturum  fuissej 
si  quid  ille  se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere.  Prseterea  se 
neque  sine  exercitu  in  eas  partes  Galliae  venire  audere,  quas 
Csesar  possideret,  neque  exercitum  sine  magno  commeatu  atque 
molimento  in  unum  locum  contrahere  posse.  Sibi  auten  mirum 
videre,  quid  in  sua  Gallia,  quam  bello  vicisset,  aut  Osesari  aut 
omnino  populo  Romano  negotii  esset.'  " 

—  Book  I,  ch.  34. 

(a. )    Who  was  Ariovistus  ? 
(b.)    To  whom  does  ei  in  line  first  refer? 
(c.)    What  was  the  occasion  of  this  embassy? 
(d.)    Explain  all  subjunctives. 

4.  Translate  —  ' '  Hoc  proelio  trans  Rhenum  nuntiato,  Suevi, 
qui  ad  ripas  Eheni  venerant,  domum  reverti  coeperunt;  quos 
Ubii,  qui  proximi  Rhenum  incolunt,  perterritos  senserunt;  in- 
secuti,  magnum  ex  his  numerum  occiderunt.  Osesar  una  aestate 
duobus  maximis  bellis  confectis,  maturius  paulo  quam  tempus 
anni  postulabat,  in  hiberna  in  Sequanos  exercitum  deduxitj 
hibernis  Labienum  praeposuit;  ipse  in  citeriorem  Galliam  ad  con- 
ventus  agendos  profectus  est." 

—  Book  I,  ch.  54. 
(a. )    Trace  the  course  of  the  Rhenus.    What  is  its  mod- 
ern name? 

(b.)    Locate  the  Suevi. 

(c. )  Explain  what  is  meant  by  '  'ad  con  ventus  agendos.  ^  ^ 
(d.)  What  district  is  meant  by  ''citeriorem  Galliam?" 
(e.)    Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs  in  the 

chapter, 
(f.)    Explain  all  the  ablatives. 

5.  Translate  —  "Ea  re  constituta,  secunda  vigilia  magno  cum 
strepitu  ac  tumultu  castris  egressi,  nullo  certo  ordine  neque  im- 
perio,  cum  sibi  quisque  primum  itineris  locum  peteret  et  domum 
pervenire  properaret,  fecerunt  ut  consilimis  fugae  profectio 
videretur.  Hac  re  statim  Csesar  per  speculatores  cognita,  insidias 
veritus,  quod  qua  de  causa  discederent  nondum  perspexerat,  ex- 
ercitum equitatumque  castris  continuit.  Prima  luce,  confirmata 
re  ab  exploratibus,  omnem  equitatum  qui  novissimum  agmen  mo- 
raretur  praemisit.  His  Q.  Pedium  et  L.  Aurunculeium  Cottam 
legatos  prsefecit;  T.  Labienum  legatum  cum  legionibus  tribus 
subsequi  jussit." 

—Book  n,  ch.  11. 
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(a. )    Describe  the  vigilise. 
(b.)    Explain  each  subjunctive. 

(c.)    What  is  the  subject  of  fecerunt,  and  to  whom  does 
it  refer? 

6.  Translate  ^ '  Ad  hsec  Caesar  respondit :  Se  magis  consuetudine 
suaquam  merito  eorum  civitatem  conservaturum;  se  priusquam 
murum  aries  attigisset  se  dedi dissent  5  sed  deditiones  nuUam  esse 
condicionem  nisi  armis  traditis.  Se  id  "quod  in  IS^erviis  fecisset 
facturum,  finitumisque  imperaturunij  ne  quam  deditici  is  populi 
Eomani  injuriam  inferrent.  Ee  nuntiata  ad  suos,  quae  imper- 
arentur  facere  dixerunt.  Armorum  magna  multitudine  de  muro 
in  fossam^  quae  erat  ante  oppidum,  jacta,  sic  ut  prope  summam 
muri  aggerisque  altitudmem  acervi  armorum  adsequarent,  et 
tamen  circiter  parte  tertia,  ut  postea  perspectum  est,  celata 
atque  in  oppido  retenta,  portis  patefactis,  eo  die  pace  sunt  usi." 

—Book  II.,  ch.  32. 
(a. )    Change  whatever  indirect  discourse  there  may  be 
in  the  chapter  into  the  form  of  direct  discourse 
(in  Latin). 

(b. )    Distinguish  between  murus,  moenia,  paries. 

7.  Translate — ^ '  I^amque  ipsorum  naves  ad  hunc  modum  factae 
armataeque  erant;  carinae  aliquanto  planiores  quam  nostrarum 
navium,  quo  facilius  vada  ac  decessum  aestus  excipere  possent; 
prorae  admodum  erectae,  atque  item  puppes  ad  magnitudinem 
fluctuum  tempestatumque  adcommodatae;  naves  totae  factae  ex 
robore  ad  quam  vis  vim  et  contumeliam  perferendam;  transtra 
pedalibus  in  altitudinem  trabibus  confixa  clavis  ferreis  digiti 
poUicis  crassitudine;  ancorae  pro  funibus  ferreis  catenis  revinctae; 
pelles  pro  velis  alutaeque  tenuiter  confectae,  hae  sivi  propter  lini 
inopiam  atque  ejus  usus  inscientiam,  sivi  eo  (quod  est  magis 
verisimile)  quod  tantas  tempestates  Oceani  tantosque  impetus 
ventorum  sustineri  ac  tanta  onera  navium  regi  velis  non  satis 
commode  posse  arbitrabantur.  Cum  his  navibus  nostras  classi 
ejusmodi  congressus  erat,  ut  una  celeritate  et  pulsu  remorum 
praestaret;  reliqua  pro  loci  natura,  pro  vi  tempestatum,  illis 
essent  aptiora  et  accommodatiora.  ^[eque  enim  his  nostrae  rostro 
nocere  poterant-tanta  in  iis  erat  firmitudo — neque  propter  alti- 
tudinem facile  telum  adiciebatur,  et  eadem  de  causa  minus  com- 
mode copulis  continebantur.  Accedebat  ut,  cum  saevire  ventus 
coepisset,  et  se  vento  dedissent,  et  tempestatem  ferrent  facilius, 
et  in  vadis  consisterent  tutius,  et  ab  aestu  relictae  nihil  saxa  et 
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cautes  timerent;  quarum  rerum  omnium  nostris  navibus  casus 
erat  extimescendus. " 

—Book  III.,  ch.  13. 
(a.)    What  people  are  here  referred  to? 
(b.)    What  is  the  modern  name  of  the  sea  here  char- 
acterized as  stormy. 

S.    Write  in  Latin  and  translate. 

(a. )    A  declarative  sentence, 
(b.)    An  interrogative  sentence. 

(c.)    A  declarative  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  as 
subject. 

(d.)    A  declarative  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  as 
object. 

(e. )    A  declarative  sentence  containing  a  purpose  clause, 
(f.)    A  conditional  period  assuming  the  condition  as 
real. 

(g.)  A  sentence  containing  an  ablative  absolute, 
(h.)    A  sentence  illustrating  indirect  discourse. 

9.  State  the  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  sentence  j 
of  clauses  in  complex  and  in  compound  sentences. 

10.  (a.)  How  did  Caesar  come  to  have  command  in  Gaul? 

(b.)    How  long  did  his  command  last? 

(c.)    Recount  the  circumstances  of  Caesar's  death. 

(d.)    Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  Ciesar. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin. 

(a. )    Into  how  many  parts  is  Gaul  divided,  and  who 

inhabit  them? 
(b.)    Who  were  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  and 

where  did  they  dwell? 
(c.)    Caesar  sent  him  to  occupy  the  hill  before  the  enemy 

reached  it. 

(d.)    Caesar  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
allow  an  armed  foe  to  pass  through  the  province, 
(e.)    They  came  to  Caesar  to  congratulate  him. 
(f.)    They  formed  a  plan  to  capture  the  camp. 

4.     With  Cicero. 

1.    Translate —''Hahemus  enim  hujusce  modi  senatus  consult- 
um,  verum  inclusum  in  tabulis,  tamquam  in  vagina  reconditum, 
quo  ex  senatus  consulto  confestim  te  interfectum  esse,  Catilina, 
convenit.    Yivis,  et  vivis  non  ad  deponendam,  sed  ad  confirm- 
109 
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andam  audaciam.  Oupio,  patres  conscripti,  me  esse  clementem; 
cupio  in  tantis  rei  publicse  periculis  me  non  dissolutum  videri; 
sed  jam  me  ipse  inertise  nequitiseque  condemno.  Castra  sunt  in 
Italia  contra  populum  Eomanum  in  Etrurise  faucibus  conlocata: 
crescit  in  dies  singulos  hostium  numerus;  eorum  antem  castror- 
um  imperatorem  ducemque  hostium  intra  moenia  atque  adeo  in 
senatu  videmus,  intestinam  aliquam  cotidie  perniciam  rei  publican 
molientem.'^ 

—  Orat.  I.,  ch.  2. 

(a.)    Explain  the  origin  of  the  expression  '^Patres  con- 
scripti." 

(b.)    What  is  the  subject  of  convenit? 

(c.  )  What  is  the  object  of  cupio? 
1.  Tra?istote—"Etenim  quid  est,  Oatilina,  quod  jam  amplius 
expectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetus  nefarios,  nec 
privata  domus  parietibus  continere  voces  conjurationes  tuse 
potest?  si  inlustrantur,  si  erumpunt  omnia?  Muta  jam  istam 
mentem:  mihi  crede,  obliviscere  coedis  atque  incendiorum.  Ten- 
eris  undique:  luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  consilia  omnia,  quae 
jam  mecum  licet  recognoscas.  Meminestine  me  ante  diem  XII. 
Kalendas  I^ovembris  dicere  in  senatu,  fore  in  armis  certo  die  — 
qui  dies  futurus  esset  ante  diem  VI.  Kal.  Novembris  — C.  Man- 
lium,  audacise  satel  litem  atque  administrum  tuse?" 

—  Orat.  I.,  ch.  3. 

(a.)    Account  for  the  mode  of  expectes,  recognoscas. 
(b.)    Comment  on  the  use  of  iste  by  Cicero, 
(c.)    What  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  tense  is  illustrated 
by  dicere? 

(d.)    Distinguish  between  scelestus,  nefarius,  impius. 
(e.)    Analyze  the  clause  ''quae  jam  mecum  licet  recog- 
noscas.'' 

3.  Translate — ' '  Fuisti  igitur  apud  Laecam  ilia  nocte,  Catilina  j 
distribuisti  partis  Italiae;  statuisti  quo  quemque  profiscisci  pla- 
ceret;  delegisti  quos  Eomae  relinqueres,  quos  tecum  educeresj 
descripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incendia;  confirmasti  te  ipsum  jam 
esse  exiturum;  dixisti  paulum  tibi  esse  etiam  nunc  morae,  quod 
ego  viverem.  Eeperti  sunt  duo  equites  Eomani,  qui  te  ista  cura 
liberarent,  et  sese  ilia  ipsa  nocte  paulo  ante  lucem  me  in  meo 
lectulo  interfecturos  esse  pollicerentur.  Haec  ego  omnia,  vix- 
dum  etiam  coetu  vestro  dimisso,  comperi;  domum  meam  major- 
ibus  praesidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi;  exclusi  eos  quos  tu  ad  me 
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salutatum  miseras,  cum  ille  ipsi  venissent,  quos  ego  jam  multis 
ac  summis  viris  ad  me  id  temporis  ventures  esse  praedixeram.'^ 

— Orat.  I,  ch.  4. 
(a.)    How  was  Cicero  apprised  of  the  intention  of  his 
visitors  ? 

(b.)    What  is  the  derivation  of  coetus,  praesidiis  1 

4.  Translate — "Quod  ego  praetermitto  et  facile  patior  sileri, 
ne  in  hac  civitate  tanti  faciuoris  immanitas  aut  exstitisse  aut 
non  vindicata  esse  videatur.  Praetermitto  ruinas  fortunarem 
tuarum,  quas  omnis  impendere  tibi  proximis  Idibus  senties.  Ad 
ilia  venio,  qua  non  ad  puratam  ignominiam  vitiorum  tuorum, 
non  ad  domesticam  tuam  difiicultatem  ac  turpitudinem,  sed  ad 
summam  rem  puhlicam  atque  ad  omnium  nostrum  vitam  salu- 
temque  pertinent." 

—Orat.  I,  ch.  6. 
(a. )    Explain  the  subj  uncti ve  ' '  videatur. ' ' 
(b.)    What  crime  is  referred  to  by  *'facinoris''  ? 
(c. )    What  date  is  referred  to  by  ' '  proximis  Idibus  ? ' ' 
(d. )    Express  in  Latin  the  ^ '  twenty-first  of  December. ' ' 
(e.)    Distinguish  between  "malificium,  facinus,  flagi- 
tium,  nefas. 

5.  Translate —  ''Hisce  omnibus,  Catilina,  cum  summa  rei  pub- 
icae  salute,  cum  tua  peste  ac  pernicie,  cumque  eorum  exitio  que 
se  tecum  omni  scelere  parricidioque  junxerent,  proficiscere  ad 
impium  bellum  ac  nefarium.  Tu,  Jupiter,  qui  isdem  quibus 
haec  urbs  auspiciis  es  constitutus,  quem  statorem  hujus  urbis 
atque  imperi  vere  nomina  mus  hunc  et  hujus  socios  a  tuis  ceter- 
isque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque 
civium  omnium  arcebis,  et  homines  bonorum  inimicos,  hostes 
patriae,  latrones  Italiae,  scelerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria 
societate  conjunctos,  aeternis  suppliciis  vivos  mortuosque  mac- 
tabis." 

—Orat.  I,  ch.  13. 

(a.)    What  omens  are  referred  to  ? 

(b.)    What  is  the  derivation  of  exitio,  of  parricidio,  of 

nefarium,  auspiciis"? 
(c. )    Under  what  circumstances  was  the  name  '  ^  Stator ' ' 

first  given  to  Jupiter  ? 
(d.)    What  were  the  prerogatives  of  Jupiter  among  the 
*  celestials  ? 

(e.)    Distinguish  between  adversarius,  hostis,  inimicus.. 
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6.  Translate — ''Abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupit.  Nulla  jam 
pernieies  a  monstro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibus  ipsis  intra 
moenia  comparabitur.  Atque  hunc  quidem  unum  liujus  belli 
domestici  ducem  sine  controversia  vicimus.  Non  enim  jam  inter 
latera  nostra  sica  ilia  versabitur;  non  in  campo,  non  in  foro,  non 
in  curia,  non  denique  intra  domesticos  parietes  pertimescemus.^' 

—  Orat.  II,  ch.  1. 
(a.)    Locate  the    campus/'  ''the  forum.'' 

(b. )  How  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Senate  de- 
termined % 

(c.)  What  particular  act  of  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators  is  alluded  to  in  the  expression, 
''inter  domesticos  parietes  %  " 

7.  Translate — "Hoc  vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertis  homines 
fortissimis  viris  insidiari,  stultissimos  prudentissimis,  ebriosus 
sobriis,  dormientes  vigilantibus  ?  qui  mihi  accubantes  in  con- 
viviis,  complexi  mulieres  impudicas,  vino  languide,  conferti 
cibo,  sertis  redimiti,  unguentis  obliti,  debilitati  stupris,  eruetant 
sermonibus  suis  caedem  bonorum  atque  urbis  incendia.'' 

—  Orat.  II,  ch.  5. 
(a.)    Account  for  mode  and  tense  of  possit. 

(b.)    Account  for  case  of  mihi. 

8.  Translate — Itaque,  at  comperi  legatos  Allobrogum,  belli 
Transalpini  et  tumsultus  Gallici  excitanda  causa,  a  P.  Lentulo 
esse  soUicitatos,  eosque  in  Galliam  ad  suos  civis,  eodemque  itinere 
cum  litteris  mandatisque  ad  Catilinam  esse  missos,  comitemque 
eis  adjunctum  esse  T.  Yolturcium,  atque  huic  ad  Catilinam  esse 
datas  litteras,  facultatem  mihi  oblatam  putavi,  ut — quod  erat 
difficillimum,  quodque  ego  semper  optabam  ab  diis  immortali- 
bus  —  tota  res  non  solum  a  me,  sed  etiam  a  senatu  et  a  vobis 
manifesto  deprehenderetur." 

—  Orat.  Ill,  ch.  2. 
(a.)    Who  were  the  AUobroges"?    Who,  P.  Lentulus! 

9.  Translate  —  ' '  Hsec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  rei  confessi 
sunt 5  vos  multis  jam  judiciis  judacavistis;  rimum,  quod  mihi 
gratias  egistis  singularibus  verbis,  et  mea  virtute  atque  dili- 
gentia,  perditorum  hominum  conjurationem  esse  patefactam  de- 
crevistisj  deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum  se  abdicare  prsetura  coegistis; 
tum  quod  eum  et  ceteros  de  quibus  judicastis  in  custodiam  dandos 
censuistisj  maximeque,  quod  me  nomine  supplicationem  decre^- 
istis,  qui  honos  togato  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini;  postremo, 
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hesterno  die  praemia  legatis  Allobrogum  Titoque  Vulturcio 
dedistis  amplissima." 

—  Orat.  IV,  ch.  3. 

(a.)  What  were  the  duties  of  the  prsetor?  Who  were 
eligible  candidates  for  the  office? 
10.  (a.)  State  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  of  these  ora- 
tions was  delivered 5  also  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  delivered,  and  the  result. 

(b.)    ^^"ame  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  delivery. 

(c.)    Discuss  the  consulship. 

5.     With  Virgil 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Virgil,  mentioning 

his  principal  works,  and  some  of  his  most  famous 
contemporaries. 

2.  Why  is  this  poem  called  the  ^neid?    What  was 

the  author's  purpose  in  writing  it?  What  did  he 
take  as  his  model  ? 

3.  Trace  the  voyage  of  ^neas  from  the  time  he  left 

Troy  until  he  met  Dido.  State  also  what  caused 
him  to  leave  each  station. 

4.  How  long  did  ^neas  stay  in  Africa?    What  caused 

him  to  depart? 

5.  What  divinities  take  most  active  part  in  the  story? 

How  was  each  disposed  toward  the  Trojans,  and 
why? 

6.  Give  the  parentage,  consort  (if  any),  offices,  method 

of  representation  in  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
some  of  the  commonest  epithets  of  each  of  the 
following  divinities,— Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus, 
Minerva,  Cupid,  Diana. 

7.  Kame  the  muses,  and  give  the  sphere  of  each. 

8.  Who  were  Polydorus,  Laocoon,  Celaeno,  Andro- 

mache, Enceladus,  Polyphemus,  Achilles,  Ca^s 
andra,  the  Sibyl  ? 

9.  Locate  Delos — to  whom  sacred?    Paros — famous. 

for  what?    Dictsea  Arva  —  why  so  called?  Acti- 
um  —  famous  for  what  ?    Dodona  —  sacred  to  - 
whom  ? 
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10.  What  kind  of  verse  is  used  in  the  ^neid?  of  what 

kind  of  feet  composed"?  What  American  poet 
has  used  the  same  kind  of  verse  most  successfnlly? 
Name  a  poem. 

11.  What  is  a  Caesura'?  What  a  feminine  Caesura  ?  What 

is  meant  by  the  arsis  and  the  thesis  of  a  foot  ? 

12.  Translate — '^Mene  incepto  desistere  victam, 

nec  posse  Italia  Teucrorum  avertere  regem  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis.    Pallasne  exurere  classem. 
Argivom  atque  ipsos  potent  submergere  ponto, 
unius  ob  noxam  et  furias  Aiacis  Oilei  ? 
Ipsa,  Jo  vis  rapidum  jaculata  e  nubibus  ignem, 
disjecitque  rates  evertitque  sequora  ventis, 
ilium  expirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas 
turbine  correpuit  scopuloque  infixit  acuto. 
Ast  ego,  quae  divom  incedo  regina,  Jovisque, 
et  soror  et  conjunx,  una  cum  gente  tot  annos 
bella  gero  !    Et  quisquam  nunien  Junonis  adoret 
praeterea,  aut  supplex  aris  imponet  honoremi" 

—Book  I,  V.  37-49. 

(a. )    Why  is  desistere  infinitive  % 
(b. )    Who  is  meant  by  regem  1 

(c.)    Who  was  Pallas?    By  what  other  names  known? 
(d.)    On  what  occasion  did  the  storm  referred  to  occur? 
(e.)    Why  was  Juno  hostile  to  the  Trojans? 
(  f. )    Mark  the  scansion  of  the  second  and  third  lines. 

13.  Translate — 

' '  Hie  vero  ingentam  pugnam,  ceu  cetera  nusquam 
bella  forent,  nulli  tota  morerentur  in  urbe. 
Sic  Martem  indomitum,  Danaosque  ad  tecta  ruentes 
cernimus,  obessumque  acta  testidune  limen. 
Haerent  parietibus  scalae,  postisque  sub  ipsos 
nituntur  gradibus,  clipeosque  ad  tela  sinistris 
protecti  objiciunt,  prensant  fastigia  dextris." 

—  Book  II,  V.  437-444. 
(a.)    Account  for  mode  and  tense  of  forent. 
(b. )    What  is  the  primary  meaning  of  testudo  ?  Describe 

the  testudo  as  here  referred  to. 
(c.)    What  figure  of  speech  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of 

the  word  martem? 
(d.)    Who  were  the  Danaoi  and  by  what  other  names 

are  they  called  in  the  ^neid? 
(e.)    Mark  the  scansion  of  the  first  four  lines. 
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14.  Translate  — 

^^Hos  ego  degrediens  lacrimis  adfabar  obortis: 
'  Yivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
jam  sua;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur. 
Yobis  parta  quies;  nullum  maris  aequor  arandum, 
arva  neque  Ausoniae  semper  cedentia  retro 
quaerenda;  effigiem  Xanthi  Trojamque  videtis, 
quam  vestrse  fecere  manus;  melioribus,  opto, 
auspiciiSj  et  quae  fuerit  minus  obvia  Grais.' 

—Book  III,  V.  492-499. 
(a. )    Explain  the  meaning  of  melioribus  auspiciis. 
(b.)    What  is  the  construction  of  Grais? 
(c. )    What  land  is  meant  by  Ausonia,  and  why  so  called ! 
(e. )    What  is  meant  by  the  expression  semper  cedentia 
retro  % 

15.  Translate — 

^^^ate  dea,  portes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos, 
nec,  quse  te  circum  stent  delude  pericula,  cernis, 
demens,  nec  Zephyros  audis  spirare  secundos? 
Ilia  dolos  dirumque  nefas  in  pectore  versat, 
certa  mori,  varioque  irarum  fluctuat  aestu.'  " 

—Book  IV,  V.  560-565. 
(a. )    What  is  the  construction  of  dea  % 
(b.)    Who  is  meant  by  dea? 
16    State  the  subject  of  each  of  the  four  books  at  length. 

YI.    Text  and  Reference  Boohs. 

1.  Text  Books. 

Grammar — Harkness'  Eevised  Edition,  or  Allen 

and  Greenough's. 
Beader — Harkness,  Leighton. 
Gcesar — Harkness,  Chase  and  Stuart. 
Cicero — Chase  and  Stuart,  Allen  and  Greenough. 
History  of  Bome — Liddell. 

2.  Books  of  reference  and  information. 
Keightley^s  Mythology. 

Smithes  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Myth- 
ology and  Geography. 

SmitNs  School  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities. 

Ginn  &  Heath'' s  Classical  Atlas,  or  the  Student's  Atlas  of 
Historical  and  Classical  Geography — Putnam  &  Sons. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


BY  PROFESSOR  C.  W.  HALL. 


Whether  the  labors  of  the  scientist  be  for  the  advancement  of 
pure  science  and  a  search  for  truth  "for  truth's  own  sake,''  or 
whether  his  aim  be  to  advance  mankind  in  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, the  object  of  science  studies  in  our  public  schools  is  to  train 
pupils  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  to  reason  from 
their  observations.  With  such  a  training  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  man  is  quickly  seen  and  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  is  sought.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  mad« 
between  the  gathering  of  information  merely  and  the  study  of 
the  sciences  as  a  discipline;  and  probably  so  long  as  material  for 
illustration  is  not  at  hand  and  teachers  prefer  to  amuse  rather  than 
discipline  their  pupils,  the  former  will  be  the  chief  end  sought. 
The  enumeration  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  is  no 
more  an  education  than  memorizing  the  facts  of  mythology,  biog- 
raphy and  history  is  classical  discipline.  ^To  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  suppose  that  a  class,  having  skimmed  over 
three  or  four  elementary  text-books  in  science,  has  taken  a 
scientific  course  of  study. 

The  first  lessons  in  science  should  bear  upon  the  facts  of  daily 
life.  Lectures  should  be  avoided  as  lectures;  as  object  lessons 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  objects  themselves. 
Never  let  the  statement  of  a  fact  take  the  place  of  an  opportunity 
to  observe.  If  the  pupil  ask  the  difference  between  a  piece  of 
calcite  and  one  of  quartz,  give  him  typical  specimens  to  look  at, 
to  feel,  to  test,  that  he  may  satisfy  himself.  Thus  is  one  more 
victory  won,  one  more  bit  added  both  to  capacity  and  character. 
With  exercises  thus  performed  the  two  objects  of  their  education 
are  attained  and  the  pupils  are  not  turned  out  into  the  world  de- 
fenseless and  a  prey  to  those  events  which  they  ought  to  control 
to  their  own  success.    As  our  country  grows  older  and  competi- 
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tion  becomes  shari^er  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for  skill  and 
invention;  training  our  youth  into  this  scientific  habit  of  think- 
ing and  working  will  materially  help  this  need. 

An  original  investigator,  that  is,  one  who  is  searching  for 
truth  in  any  given  direction  and  holding  it  up  and  explaining 
it  to  us,  first  observes  all  the  facts  that  are  within  his  reach 
bearing  upon  the  object  of  his  particular  search.    These  facts 
he  brings  together,  places  side  by  side,  tests  and  rearranges  to 
determine  how  they  look  and  act  in  different  associations.  This 
testing  and  rearrangement  is  experiment.    Then  according  to 
their  particular  relations  or  afanities  he  groups  them,  or,  if  we 
may  borrow  a  figure  of  speech,  he  ties  up  into  bundles  all  similar 
facts,  labels  them  and  places  the  bundles  which  are  general 
propositions  where  they  are  ready  for  use.    This  is  his  classifi- 
cation.   And  here  the  investigator  has  reached  the  difdcult  part 
of  his  labors.  Placing  his  problem  beside  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  Linnaeus  is  reached;  fine  discriminations,  nice 
adjustments,  and  the  weighing  out  of  exact  justice  are  yet  to 
come.    That  long  and  painstaking  search  lies  before  this  investi- 
gator, which  is  to  show  the  world  of  what  the  object  is  made, 
how  it  is  made,  what  are  its  processes  and  what  its  relations  to 
other  objects  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  built  up,  wherein  its 
construction  resembles,  whether  and  in  what  particular  its  pro- 
cesses are  like  or  unlike  those  of  other  objects  or  forces  which 
neighbor  it,  what  have  been  the  past  and  what  are  the  present 
results  of  its  being  in  the  world  or  in  the  universe  — in  short,  the 
whole  story  of  its  origin,  its  existence,  its  possibilities,  its  contin- 
gencies.   The  search  involves  much  reasoning  from  observation 
as  well  as  protracted  observation  itself 

True,  it  is  very  difficult  at  times  to  obtain  illustrative  material. 
But  that  material  must  be  had  or  the  end  in  view  cannot  be 
reached.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  natural  or  physical  sciences 
in  which  this  is  not  especially  true.  The  time  would  far  better 
be  spent  in  the  languages  or  mathematics  than  in  the  sciences 
with  the  book  alone.  To  study  things  is  the  only  ivay  to  study  science. 
Only  those  topics  should  be  taken  up  which  treat  of  objects 
within  reach  of  the  class.  Teachers  should  not  allow  a  single 
lesson  to  be  passed  over  which  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 
Avoid  the  treadmill  and  bear  constantly  in  mind  these  three 
essentials,^  and  they  are  essentials— because  if  any  one  be  want- 
ing the  value  of  scientific  studies  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  cult- 
ure is  lost: 
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1.  Patience  to  perform,  skill  to  manipulate,  and  facility  to 
make  clear  to  the  class  not  only  each  single  experiment  but  the 
whole  series  of  experiments  used  to  illustrate  a  subject ; 

2.  A  careful  and  comprehensive  outlining  of  all  the  details 
of  the  topic,  a  minute  analysis  of  every  part  of  the  experiment 
or  illustration  before  generalizations  are  made  or  principles 
stated ; 

3.  Absolute  and  exact  truth  must  be  adhered  to  in  every 
stage  of  the  work.  Facts  must  be  stated  just  as  they  are,  phe- 
nomena must  be  described  exactly  as  they  occur,  and  relations 
must  be  given  without  the  slightest  impress  of  personal  bias. 
The  scientific  investigator  who  cannot  see  things  as  they  are,  or 
is  found  misrepresenting  or  concealing,  at  once  finds  himself 
without  authority  among  men  of  letters.  If  the  teacher  has  not 
patience,  skill  and  resource,  if  he  be  not  rigidly  truthful  in 
thought,  as  a  teacher  of  the  natural  or  physical  sciences,  he  will 
certainly  lack  success. 

The  first  and  most  natural  work  to  take  up  in  a  course  of 
scientific  studies  is  a  simple  and  systematic  description  of  the 
familiar  phenomena  and  surface  features  of  the  locality.  This 
serves  to  train  pupils  into  habits  of  observation  and  in  scientific 
modes  of  thought  and  inquiry  among  every  day  phenomena. 

To  illustrate:  Study  the  history  of  water  in  its  circuit  of 
evaporation,  condensation,  fall  and  flow;  its  characteristics  as  a 
solid,  and  as  a  gas  as  well  as  a  fluid;  how  it  modifies  the  earth's 
surface  by  inundations,  erosion  and  its  solvent  and  transporting 
powers ;  and  how  by  its  abundance  or  its  lack  it  marks  the  limits 
of  trees  and  plants  and  directs  whither  animals  shall  roam  for 
food. 

This  much  at  least  of  the  course  should  be  completed  before 
the  high  school  is  reached.  Botany,  the  best  of  all  the  sciences 
for  developing  in  pupils  the  habit  of  seeing  everything  and  mak- 
ing fine  discriminations,  cannot  be  begun  too  soon  nor  continued 
too  long.  There  are  reasons  why  zoology  should  follow  botany 
and  not  precede  it,  but  whenever  they  are  begun  and  finished" 
neither  one  should  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupils.  The  same  is  true  of  chemistry  and  physics,  those  studies 
more  strictly  physical,  the  one  dealing  with  atoms  and  the  other 
with  their  combinations,  the  molecules.  These  studies  may  fol- 
low those  already  named.  Astronomy  should  follo.w  physics 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  rather  than  from  the  methods  of 
text-books  or  teachers.    Hygiene  and  the  associated  form  and 
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function  of  organs  should  be  taught  early  and  constantly ;  but 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  the  care  of  the  organs,  can  most 
profitably  be  pursued  after  some  practice  in  observation  and 
reasoning.    The  broader  and  deeper  problems  of  physiography 

or  physical  geography— the  introduction  of  general  geology  

bring  together  the  facts  and  observations  of  botany,  zoology^ 
chemistry,  physics  and  astronomy  in  their  terrestrial  relations. 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  as  how.  If  the  material  and 
the  skill  requisite  for  a  given  study  laid  down  in  the  course  be 
wanting,  don't  touch  it;  give  the  time  to  something  else.  Train- 
ing more  than  information  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  In  these  latter 
days  it  is  no  disgrace  to  say  I  don't  know  ;  but  in  this  vigorous 
and  growing  ^sTorthwest  it  is  something  of  a  disgrace  to  fail. 

And  right  here  let  us  call  attention  to  drawing.  Drawing  is  to 
all  matters  of  construction,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word,  what 
writing  is  to  the  lawyer  or  the  physician.  The  mechanic  must 
be  able  to  draw  or  be  content  ever  to  take  a  subordinate  place. 
In  all  mechanical  pursuits  the  pencil  goes  before  the  hand.  The 
architect,  the  engineer  and  the  designer,  by  their  skill  with  the 
pencil,  express  the  most  complex  ideas  without  uttering  a  word. 
With  his  pencil  the  student  aids  his  memory,  trains  his  eye, 
makes  accurate  his  comparisons,  saves  time  and  crowds  his  mind 
with  suggestions  5  he  should  use  his  pencil  everywhere— exer- 
cise himself  in  drawing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
course.  The  teacher  who  is  skillful  with  pencil  or  crayon  is 
doubly  armed  for  his  work,  while  the  same  instrument  broadens 
the  field  of  the  scholar  and  greatly  increases  his  influence. 

Drawing  trains  the  hand  and  the  eye;  cultivates  the  taste; 
makes  the  man  accurate  in  thought  and  in  deed;  and  in  every 
intellectual  and  mechanical  way  it  broadens  his  realm  and 
enlarges  his  powers. 

These  remarks  refer  rather  to  the  culmination  points  of  the 
studies  named,  l^o  subject  should  be  begun  and  completed  in  a 
single  term ;  the  longer  the  time  given  to  it  the  better,  even  if 
the  recitations  are  not  daily.  Holding  a  subject  in  mind,  recall- 
ing it,  ''brooding  over  it,"  rearranging  old  facts  with  new,  mak- 
ing new  and  varied  applications,  in  short,  allowing  the  matter  to 
become  a  part  of  himself  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  student. 
Moulding  one's  self  into  a  habit  of  thought  or  action  takes  time. 

Science  to  be  effectively  taught  in  the  public  schools— this 
thought  deserves  the  repetition— mws^  &e  taught  experimentally, 
1^0  matter  what  the  particular  branch  of  science  may  be,  system- 
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atic,  accurate  work  niust  be  done.  Demonstrations  must 
accompany  the  recitations  at  every  stage,  and  whenever  con- 
venient the  pupils  themselves  should  be  the  demonstrators. 
Matter  with  method,  and  not  method  at  any  cost,  should  be  kept 
ever  before  the  mind. 

The  plan  of  division  of  labor  adopted  in  some  schools  pre- 
sents advantages  which  are  apparent  with  these  studies;  one 
person  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  sciences  makes  a  workroom 
of  his  study,  and,  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  he  knows  where  to 
gather  material  and  acquires  marked  skill  in  improvising 
apparatus  and  illustrating  his  themes,  l^o  one  here  can  win 
success  who  does  not  give  to  his  duty  a  good  share  of  his  daily 
life. 

If  a  threefold  grouping  be  given  to  the  elementary  studies  ol 
our  public  schools,  the  sciences  would  naturally  fall  between 
language  and  mathematics,  since  they  can  never  take  the  place 
of  either.  Too  much  time  and  too  careful  instruction  cannot 
well  be  given  to  the  expression  of  thought.  Facility  of  expres- 
sion is  needful  in  science  work,  especially  when  the  pupil  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to  describe  a  phenomenon  or 
reason  out  the  steps  of  a  series  of  experiments.  Training  in  his 
mother  tongue  must  be  pursued  without  faltering  until  the 
pupil  can  describe  with  precision  the  circumstances  of  the 
world's  life  about  him. 

Again,  reasoning  from  observation,  which  as  has  been  stated, 
is  the  second  stage  of  science  work,  is  the  natural  stepping  stone 
to  reasoning  from  abstract  ideas,  the  method  more  usually  prac- 
ticed in  teaching  algebra  and  the  higher  mathematics. 

To  give  the  teacher  and  pupil  more  direct  and  specific  aid  than 
the  foregoing  suggestions,  outlines  have  been  prepared  in  botany, 
chemistry,  physiology  and  physiography.  These  outlines  em- 
body considerable  experience  and  thought  and  are  offered  for 
careful  and  honest  consideration. 

1. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 

In  pursuing  this  study  the  pupil's  attention  should  be  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  three  divisions  of  our  best  text-books, 
viz. :  structural,  physiological,  and  systematic  botany.  Ordina 
rily  the  first  and  second  divisions  should  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organs  studied  and  the  way  they  grow 
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and  perform  their  functions  as  parts  of  a  living  tiling,  should  be 
kept  together  in  the  mind. 

The  old  method  of  botany,  committing  a  list  of  definitions  and 
crowding  the  memory  with  a  large  number  of  terms  describing- 
roots,  the  outline,  margin  and  venation  of  leaves,  and  the 
various  flower  clixsters,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil 
to  name  a  few  flowers,  is  i^erhaps  very  ornamental  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  useful;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  no  longer  continue 
to  be  the  leading  feature  of  a  course  in  botany.  It  is  only  an 
insufficient  and  unnatural  toilet  in  which  to  introduce  to  the 
pupil  in  the  most  formal  manner  what  might  be  made  a  fascinat- 
ing and  instructive  friend.  That  which  Professor  W.  J.  Beal 
calls  the  'New  Botany,  ' '  is  simply  giving  the  thirsty  a  chance  to 
drink."  It  consists  in  giving  instruction  from  specimens  rather 
than  from  books.  A  twig,  a  leaf,  a  flower  or  a  piece  of  wood  or 
a  root  is  taken  as  the  topic  for  a  lesson  and  everything  about  it 
must  be  seen.    Let  us  use  the  professor's  own  words: 

Before  the  first  lesson,  each  pupil  is  furnished  or  told  where  to  procure 
some  specimen  for  study.  If  it  is  winter,  and  flowers  or  growing  plants  cannot 
be  had,  give  each  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub;  this  branch  may  be  two  feet  long. 
The  examination  of  these  is  made  during  the  usual  time  for  preparing  lessons, 
and  not  while  the  class  is  before  the  teacher.  For  the  first  recitation  each  is  to 
tell  what  he  has  discovered.  The  specimens  are  not  in  sight  during  the  recit- 
ation. In  learning  the  lesson  books  are  not  used ;  for  if  they  are  used  no  books 
will  contain  a  quarter  of  what  the  pupil  may  see  for  himself.  If  there  is  time 
each  member  of  the  class  is  allowed  a  chance  to  mention  anything  not  named  by 
the  rest.  The  teacher  may  suggest  a  few  other  points  for  study.  The  pupils 
are  not  told  what  they  can  see  for  themselves.  An  efibrt  is  made  to  keep  them 
working  after  something  which  they  have  not  yet  discovered.  If  two  members 
disagree  on  any  point,  on  the  next  day,  after  further  study,  they  are  requested 
to  bring  in  all  the  proofs  they  can  to  sustain  their  different  conclusions.  For 
a  second  lesson  the  students  review  the  first  lesson — report  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree  of  another  species  which  they  have  studied  as  before.  Now  they  notice 
any  point  of  difference  or  of  similarity.  In  like  manner  new  branches  are 
studied  and  new  comparisons  made.  For  this  purpose,  naked  branches  of  our 
species  of  elms,  maples,  ashes,  oaks,  basswood,  beech,  poplars,  willows,  walnut, 
butternut,  hawthorns,  cherries,  and  in  fact  any  of  our  native  or  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs  are  suitable.  A  comparison  of  the  branches  of  any  of  the  evergreens 
is  interesting  and  profitable.  Discoveries  very  unexpected  are  almost  sure  to 
reward  a  patient  study  of  these  objects.  The  teacher  must  not  think  time  is 
wasted.  No  real  progress  is  made  till  the  pupils  begin  to  learn  to  see;  and  to 
learn  to  see,  they  must  keep  trying  to  form  the  habit,  from  the  very  first;  and 
to  form  the  habit  they  should  make  the  study  of  specimens  the  main  feature  in 
the  course  of  training.  In  nearly  all  important  cases,  specimens  are  examined 
and  a  need  is  felt  for  a  name  or  definition  before  these  are  given.    The  use  of 
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technical  names  is  not  avoided,  nor  are  these  thrust  upon  a  student.  They  are 
learned  as  they  are  needed  —  a  few  at  a  time  from  the  teacher  or  a  text-book. 
Common  terms  for  science  are  usually  too  indefinite  in  meaning  to  answer  a 
good  purpose.  The  difficulty  of  learning  technical  names  is  often  overestimated. 
The  discipline  required  to  learn  them  is  itself  worth  all  it  costs  to  anyone. 

After  from  four  to  ten  lessons  on  small  branches  the  following  points  and 
others,  or  answers  to  them,  are  brought  out:  Is  there  any  definite  proportion  of 
active  and  dormant  buds  in  any  year  ?  Where  do  branches  appear?  Is  there 
any  agreement  in  growth,  as  to  length  of  branch,  and  the  size  of  the  annular 
ring  each  year  ?  Is  there  any  similarity  of  rapid  or  slow  growth  of  all  the 
limbs  on  a  branch  in  each  year?  Is  there  any  certain  number  of  leaves  on  a 
year's  growth,  or  any  definite  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  internodes? 
Can  the  smallest  old  dormant  buds  be  made  to  grow  ?  Is  there  any  order  as  to 
what  buds  grow  and  what  remain  dormant?  How  much,  and  in  what  years 
did  each  limb  grow  ?  There  are  three  ways  of  telling  the  age  of  a  branch  — by 
the  bud  rings,  stem  rings,  and  color  of  the  bark.  The  shape,  size,  color,  degree 
of  smoothness  and  other  peculiarities  of  buds  on  any  branch,  and  the  leaf  scars 
are  made  out.  The  arrangement  and  position  of  the  buds  and  bud  scales  are 
learned.  Is  there  any  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  specks  on  a  branch  ? 
Do  the  specks  change  as  the  branch  grows  older,  and  if  so,  how?  How  many 
leaves  each  year  were  required  to  build  up  the  branch?  How  large  were  the 
leaves  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  for  a  certain  branch?  Did  the  amount 
of  growth  in  any  year  correspond  to  the  number  of  leaves  on  the  twigs  and  the 
main  axis?  Does  the  ring  of  wood  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  main  axis? 
In  this  connection  pupils  may  take  up  phyllotaxis  •  by  the  study  of  cones,  cat- 
kins, etc.,  not  forgetting  to  examine  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  one  species. 


If  the  teacher  wish  for  specific  directions  the  following  scheme 
for  the  first  and  second  lessons  is  commended.  It  varies  but 
slightly  from  the  foregoing,  and  can  be  even  better  pursued  in 
January  than  in  June: 


I.    Kind  of  plant  (herb,  shrub,  or  tree). 
II.    Describe  all  its  visible  parts  (without  dissection.  ) 

(a)  Trunk  (shape,  size,  color,  surface,  etc.,  etc.,  etc). 

(b)  Branches  (shape,  size,  color,  surface,  mode  of  branching, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc). 

(c)  Twigs  (shape,  size,  color,  surface,  mode  of  branching, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc). 

(d)  Buds  (shape,  size,  color,  surface,  position  of  branching, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc). 

(e)  Fruit  (shape,  size,  color,  surface,  position  of  branching, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc). 


LESSON  I. 


BOX  ELDER. 
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III.  Make  careful  drawings  of  c  d  and  natural  size,  and 
enlarged  fis^e  to  ten  times. 

LESSO^T  II. 

lY.  Examine  harT^  and  wood  of  twigs. 

(a)  Dissect  bark  into  its  parts. 

(b)  Dissect  wood  into  its  parts. 

(c)  Make  a  cross  section  of  twig  so  as  to  show  all  its  parts. 

(d)  Make  a  longitudinal  section  of  twig  so  as  to  show  all  its 
parts. 

Y.  Buds. 

(a)  Carefully  dissect  a  bud;  count,  draw  and  describe  the 
scales. 

(b)  Make  cross  sections  of  buds  to  show  plan. 

(c)  Make  longitudinal  sections  of  buds  to  show  plan. 

(Make  Drawings.) 

(d)  Make  longitudinal  section  through  a  bud  and  the  twig  it 
grows  upon  to  show  attachment. 

YI.  Fruits. 

(a)  Make  sections  through  wing  and  body  of  fruit.  • 

(b)  Examine  contents  of  fruit. 

(c)  What  is  the  use  of  the  wing  % 

The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  a  book  lesson  on  buds,  branches 
and  phyllotaxis. 

A  text-book  like  Grcufs  Lessons  is  a  valuable  guide;  the  stu- 
dent's aim  should  be  to  see  how  far  beyond  Gray's  general  state- 
ments, the  special  object  of  study,  some  familiar  plant,  will  take 
him,  and  the  teacher  should  be  his  reference  book,  to  be  con- 
sulted only  when  observation  and  experiment  and  Gray  all  seem 
to  fail  him.  When  some  time  has  been  given  to  the  preliminary 
work  each  pupil  should  be  directed  in  some  line  of  study  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  class.  Let  one  have 
some  beans,  another  some  grains  of  wheat,  another  some  Indian 
corn,  etc.  Let  these  seeds  be  planted,  i^art  in  earth  and  part 
between  sheets  of  paper  floating  upon  the  surface  of  water. 
Daily  examinations  should  be  made  and  all  changes  carefully 
noted.  In  recitation  a  comparison  of  notes  and  display  of 
specimens  will  bring  out  the  differences  in  the  phenomena  of 
growth.  A  very  instructive  thing  to  observe  is  the  growth  of 
branches  and  hairs.    For  instance,  let  the  student  propagating 
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the  bean,  tell  at  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  j)lant  he  detects 
the  presence  of  the  fine,  hooked  hairs  which  cover  the  more 
mature  plant  so  thickly,  in  some  varieties  at  least,  as  to  cause 
the  leaves  to  cling  tightly  to  one's  coat  sleeve.  A  great  variety  of 
experiments  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  competent  teacher  — 
such  as  growing  one  plant  in  a  bright  light,  its  mate  in  total 
darkness;  one  in  water,  another  in  earth;  one  in  sand  or  water 
with  iron  in  its  food;  another  with  no  iron  either  in  the  soil  or 
in  the  water  furnished  (if  melted  snow  or  rain  water  be  not  acces- 
sible, distilled  water  should  be  used).  But  in  any  series  of  ex- 
periments the  teacher  must  hold  watch  and  control.  JSTo  time 
should  be  frittered  away  in  aimless  tests;  a  slothful  or  dreamy  on- 
looking  may  be  taken  by  the  indolent  pupil  for  observation. 
The  course  suggested  is  a  training  for  power;  lack  of  applica- 
tion and  energy  is  almost  as  fatal  to  the  student's  future  as  utter 
ignorance. 

Such  a  course  as  is  outlined  above  should  be  pursued  for  some 
weeks,  with  the  thought  held  constantly  in  mind  that  the  plant 
is  a  living  thing,  with  each  part  or  organ  for  the  special  per- 
formance of  a  certain  function  —  an  essential  of  its  life  and  health 
and  perfection.  A  classification  of  plants  may  then  be  under- 
taken.. This  may  be  pursued  with  constant  reference  to  what 
has  been  studied,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  usually  given  in 
a  high  school  course  to  this  study.  A  fair  acquaintance  with 
the  key  and  the  use  of  the  manual  can  soon  be  made. 

When  the  members  of  the  class  have  learned  how  to  see,  and 
have  acquired  the  power  to  see  everything  about  a  plant,  one  of 
the  objects  of  botany  as  a  disciplinary  study  is  attained.  The 
keen  observer  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  him  who  passes 
through  life  seeing  nothing  except  what  is  held  before  his  face. 
The  habit  of  close  observation  must  receive  long  and  patient 
training  before  it  becomes  systematic  and  natural.  As  a  begin- 
ning of  this  training  botany  is  the  best  adapted  of  all  the  natural 
sciences.  Material  for  study  and  illustration  either  growing  or 
dried  is  everywhere  to  be  had  without  expense.  And  just  here 
let  it  be  impressed  that  botany  can  be  begun  at  any  time  in  the  year. 
If  plants  are  studied  rather  than  books  the  fall  is  the  best  time 
in  which  to  begin,  all  things  considered.  Should  one  term  only 
be  given  to  this  study,  let  the  time  be  distributed  as  follows,  by 
no  means  omitting  the  winter  term : 

Fall  term  Once  a  week. 

Winter  term  Once  or  twice. 

Spring  term  Twice  or  thrice. 
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As  a  guide  in  the  study  of  classification  and  the  identification  of 
flowering  plants  the  following  outline  is  appended.  It  is  a  copy 
of  that  used  by  the  Subfreshman  class  in  the  State  University, 
and  as  such  it  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  students 
preparing  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  (scientific  course).  It 
will  probably  be  found  too  technical  for  an  ordinary  high  school 
course;  still,  it  can  be  used  in  such  a  course  as  a  guide  to  sys- 
tematic observation  by  omitting  what  is  given  in  fine  type  until 
the  class  has  made  some  advance  in  morphology  and  plant  analy- 
sis.   The  names,  locality  and  date  are  to  be  filled  in  last: 


OUTLI^^E  OF  PLAIs^T  A^s^ALYSIS. 

Order.  

^N'ame  

Identified  by  

Locality  and  date  

Ge]s-eral  Characters. 
Axis. 

a.    Strong  or  slender. 
h.    Simple  or  branched. 

c.  Exogenous  or  endogenous. 

d.  Herb  or  tree. 
Branches  and  phyllotaxis. 
Scales  and  bracts. 

Hairs  and  glands. 

Juice  —  taste  and  appearance. 

The  Eoot. 

a.    Its  apparent  age  and  probable  duration. 
l>.    Is  it  simple  or  multiple? 

c.  Its  shape  and  office. 

d.  Appearance  of  the  surface. 
Ill 
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The  Stem. 

a.  Is  it  annual  1 

h.  What  is  its  mode  of  growth  % 

c.  Is  there  any  unusual  form  of  branch,  e.  g.  runner  or 

rootstock  % 

d.  If  so,  describe  it. 

e.  What  peculiarity  of  joint  or  node  do  you  observe  % 
/.  Are  supernumerary,  adventitious  or  latent  buds  present  ? 

(J.  Has  the  stem  a  definite  or  indefinite  annual  growth  ? 

The  Leaf. 

a.    What  parts  are  present  ^ 

h.    Give  arrangement  and  venation. 

c.  Describe  the  trichome  structure. 

d.  Make  a  diagram  showing  venation,  outline  and  margin. 

e.  Make  any  observations  upon  the  stages  of  the  leaf  as  it 

passes  from  the  immature  to  the  mature  form. 

The  Inflorescence. 

a.    Is  it  determinate  or  indeterminate  1 
h.    What  is  the  flower  cluster  % 

c.  State  any  interesting  facts  touching  the  same. 

d.  Are  there  bracts  on  peduncles  or  pedicels  ^ 

e.  If  bracts  are  present,  do  they  form  an  involucre  % 
What  fact  of  special  interest  does  this  plant  illustrate  % 

The  Flower. 

What  parts  are  present  % 

Is  it  regular !    Symmetrical  ^ 

Give  praeflo ration. 

1.  Is  the  Calyx  gamosepalous  or  polysepalous  % 

a.    If  gamosepalous,  describe  its  shape,  tube  and  border. 
6.    If  polysepalous,  give  number  and  shape  of  sepals. 

2.  Is  the  calyx  free,  or  is  it  adherent  to  the  ov^ry  % 
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3.  Is  the  Corolla  gamopetalous  or  polypetalons  ? 

a.  If  gamopetalous,  describe  its  shape. 

b.  If  polypetalous,  give  number  and  shape  of  petals. 

c.  To  what  is  it  adnate  ? 

4.  How  many  Stamens  ? 

a.  Are  they  distinct  or  united  1    If  united,  state  how. 

b.  To  what  are  they  adnate? 

5.  Anthers. 

a.    Of  how  many  cells 

h.    Are  the  anthers  innate,  adnate  or  versatile  ?    Introse  or  extrose  ? 

c.  Their  dehiscence. 

€.  Filaments. 

a.    Shape  and  relative  length. 

h.    Note  any  peculiarity  of  the  connective. 

7.  Pistil. 

n.     Apocarpous  or  syncarpous  ? 

d.  Of  how  many  carpels  ! 

c.  Describe  stigma  and  style. 

d.  How  many  cells  has  the  ovary  1 

e.  Describe  the  placentation. 

8.  Ovules. 

a.  ^^umber. 

b.  Are  they  horizontal,  ascending,  erect,  pendulous  or  suspended  : 

9.  Fruit. 
10.  Seed. 

a.    Describe  shape  and  outer  integument. 

Describe  the  embryo  and  albumen. 

C.J    Are  they  anatropous,  amphitropous,  campy lotropo us  or  orthotro- 
pous? 
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To  c^arry  out  successfully  the  foregoing  course  the  teacher  will 
find  three  things  are  essential,  to  wit:  a  good  pocket  magnifying 
glass  in  the  hand  of  each  pupil,  fair  preparation  on  his  own  part, 
and  sufficient  time  for  recitation.  If  a  microscope  magnifying  350 
diameters  and  costing  about  |30  is  accessible  to  the  class,  far  more 
satisiactory  work  can  be  done.  Such  an  instrument  is  so  valu- 
able,—yes,  so  indispensable,— to  good  work  in  physiology,  zool- 
ogy, physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  botany,  that  no  high 
school  should  be  without  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  sample  questions  for  admission  to  teh 
Freshman  class: 

1.  Expand  the  meaning  of  this  statement :  ' '  The  germinating 
plantlet  feeds  on  nourishment  provided  beforehand." 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  incidental  uses  of  leaves,  what  the 
true  oface  and  how  are  they  constructed  to  fulfill  it^ 

3.  Outline  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  and  leaves  have 
been  changed  to  produce  the  flower. 

4.  State  clearly  and  fully  the  resemblances  and  differences  as 
fruit  between  the  raspberry,  blackberry  and  strawberry. 

5.  What  are  the  generic  differences  between  ranunculus  rhom- 
boideus  and  anemone  nemorosa  f 

6.  Compare  the  family  characters  of  the  Bosacew  and  the 
Liliacece. 

The  text-book  recommended  is  Gray's  i^ew  Lessons  and  Man- 
ual of  Botany. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book,  while  being  the  same  as  the 
lessons  in  the  first  two  hundred  pages,  is  not  complete  enough 
in  the  manual.  Beginners  in  plant  analysis  cannot  have  too  full 
descriptions  of  plants  at  hand. 

Wood's  Class  Book  is  good.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book,  viz., 
incomplete  descriptions  of  plants. 

Were  our  high  schools  provided  with  compound  microscopes 
a  very  different  method  would  be  suggested,  and  quite  different 
text-books  recommended. 

For  reference,  teachers  should  certainly  consult  Professor  W.  J. 
Beal's,  The  New  Botany,  published  by  Chas.  H.  Marot,  Philadel- 
phia, at  twenty-five  cents;  also,  Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany 
and  his  Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.-,  Sach's  Text-book  of  Botany,  English  trans- 
lation; Thome's  Botany,  translation;  De  Bary's  Comparative 
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Anatomy  of  Phanerogams  and  Ferns,  Bower  &  Scott's  transla- 
tion.  Clarendon  Press,  and  many  memoirs  in  scientific  periodi- 
cals. 

n. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  subject  of  chemistry  is  very  often  omitted  from  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  high  schools.  The  reason  usually  is  that 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  course  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  is  not  at  hand,  or  the  difficulties  of  procur- 
ing a  sufficient  outfit  seem  insurmountable.  A  plan  can  be  car-  \ 
ried  out  in  most  high  schools  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  and  suggestions 
prepared  by  Professor  James  A.  Dodge: 

The  course  in  chemistry  believed  to  be  fairly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  high  schools,  is  substantially  that  pursued  by  the 
scientific  Subfreshmen  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  during 
the  fall  term.  The  length  of  time  given  to  this  study  is  thirteen 
weeks,  with  five  days  per  week;  the  amount  daily  in  the  class 
room  is  one  hour.  Using  the  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
by  Eliot  &  Storer,  the  text  is  learned  to  about  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  page.  Thus  the  work  includes  some  of  the  principal 
compounds  of  the  carbon  group. 

These  exercises  comprise,  first,  the  performance  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  most  of  the  experiments  described  in  the 
manual,  the  class  meeting  in  the  work  room  of  the  chemical 
laboratory,  provided  with  tables,  water,  gas,  etc. ;  second,  the 
performance  by  the  professor,  in  the  lecture  room,  of  the  more 
difficult  experiments  mentioned  in  the  book  and  of  others  not 
there  mentioned,  together  with  the  presentation  of  supplemen- 
tary matter  in  lecture  form  or  by  Avay  of  note  and  comment  on 
the  text;  third,  recitations  on  the  facts,  phenomena  and  theo- 
retical matter  thus  presented,  studied  and  experimented  upon. 

It  is  deemed  desirable  that,  whenever  possible,  a  similar  course 
should  be  adopted  in  teaching  elementary  chemistry  to  students 
preparing  for  the  university  examinations.  In  this  subject,  per- 
haps more  than  in  any  other,  students  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity during  their  course  of  study  of  seeing  the  things  whereof  the 
subject  treats.  If  they  come  to  the  university  without  having 
had  such  opportunity  for  ocular  demonstration,  but  are  in  partial 
T)ossession  of  a  mere  mass  of  memorized  description  of  sub- 
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stances  and  phenomena,  they  will  be  much  less  likely  to  pass  the 
examination,  to  say  nothing  of  having  a  very  poor  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  work,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  students  who  are  nominally  engaging  in 
a  scientific  course  of  study. 

Most  of  all  to  be  recommended  in  the  study  of  chemistry  is  the 
plan  of  enabling  students  to  perform  a  good  part  of  the  experi- 
ments themselves.  The  expenditure  necessary  for  carrying  out 
this  plan  at  a  high  school  of  the  average  number  of  scholars 
would  be  but  moderate.  In  the  appendix  to  the  book  of  Eliot 
&  Storer  lists  of  the  chemicals  and  the  apparatus  which  would 
be  required  for  each  person,  or  for  the  class,  are  given.  The 
chemicals  should  be  obtained  in  quantities  to  supply  a  number 
of  students,  or  to  last  through  a  number  of  courses,  as  dealers 
generally  object  to  putting  up  quantities  so  small  as  many  of 
those  specified.  The  approximate  cost  of  chemicals  sufacient  to 
supply  ten  to  fifteen  persons  for  a  single  course  and  such  quanti- 
ties as  dealers  would  willingly  pack,  would  be  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, including  bottles.  The  apparatus  required  for  a  class  of 
ten,— as  large  a  number  as  could  conveniently  experiment  in  one 
room  in  an  ordinary  high  school  building,— would  cost  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  dollars. 

The  addresses  of  some  of  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  are  as  follows:  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  No.  528 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia;  J.  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  Eichards  &  Co.,  398  Bowery,  New  York 
City;  E.  B.  Benjamin,  No.  6  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City; 
Eimer  &  Amend,  205-211  Third  Avenue,  Ncav  York  City;  G.  H. 
Sargent  &  Co.,  125  State  Street,  Chicago.  These  firms  will  usu- 
ally send  catalogues  to  parties  requesting  them. 

If  it  be  found  impracticable  to  follow  the  plan  of  study  in 
chemistry  just  described,  the  teacher  should  himself  be  provided 
with  a  fair  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  showing  the 
principal  experiments  before  the  classes.  Such  outfits  would  be 
in  the  main  like  those  just  mentioned,  but  smaller.  Fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  would  enable  one  to  procure  a  reasonably  good 
stock  for  a  course  in  elementary  chemistry.  Twenty -five  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  stock  would  be  used  up  each  year.  Many  pieces 
of  apparatus  may  be  improvised  from  very  common  articles, 
such  as  bottles,  jars,  cups,  plates,  pens,  tobacco  pipes.  Yet  it  is 
better  not  to  be  too  much  straitened  in  this  respect,  as  it  will 
usually  be  at  the  cost  of  time  and  frequently  at  the  cost  of  sue- 
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cess.  In  any  case  the  use  and  care  of  the  apparatus  will  undeni- 
ably require  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  but  this  expenditure  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  dry  study  and  an  interesting  one. 

In  teaching  chemistry  with  one  or  other  of  the  text-books  in 
common  use  an  endeavor  should  always  be  made  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  practical  bearings  of  the  facts  and  principles 
learned,  to  draw  the  attention  of  students  to  some  of  the  com- 
mon applications  of  chemistry,  asking  or  giving  an  explanation, 
wherever  possible,  for  the  every  day  phenomena  which  are 
dependent  on  chemical  action,  and,  in  short,  exciting  an  interest 
in  the  "chemistry  of  common  life.'-    To  illustrate,  many  things 
connected  with  the  production  and  properties  of  carbonic  acid., 
gas  are  things  of  familiar  experience  and  of  real  importance. 
I^ow  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  in  connection  with 
this  gas  may  be  performed  with  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus  and  materials.    Such  an  experiment  is  that  of  show- 
ing the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  fermentation  of  a 
quantity  of  molasses  and  water  and  yeast,  by  filling  a  four-ounce,, 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  this  mixture,  placing  a  slip  of  glass  or 
a  card  over  it,  inverting  the  bottle  in  a  saucer  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  letting  it  stand  for  half  a  day  or  so  in  a  warm  place; 
then  decanting  some  of  the  gas  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
bottle  into  a  smaller,  clean  bottle,  in  a  pail  or  pan  of  water  and 
testing  the  two  portions  of  gas  thus  obtained,  the  one  with  lime 
water  and  the  other  with  a  lighted  stick.    Another  experiment 
is  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  baking  powder  and 
warm  water,  these  materials  being  placed  in  a  bottle,  inclined 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deliver  the  gas  into  a  second  bottle,  dis- 
placing the  air.    By  way  of  supplement  to  this  we  may  take  the 
liquid  that  contains  the  soluble  matters  left  from  the  baking 
powder  and,  after  filtering  it  or  allowing  it  to  become  clear  by 
standing,  transfer  it  to  a  cup  and  let  it  evaporate  in  a  warm 
place  until  crystals  of  Eochelle  salt  form,  thus  showing  what 
baking  powder  leaves  in  bread  made  with  the  use  of  it.  Again, 
we  may  try  that  beautiful  experiment  performed  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley in  the  last  century,  showing  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  the  setting  free  of  oxygen  by  the  green  leaves  of 
plants.    It  is  quite  simple.    Fill  a  quart  or  a  two-quart  glass 
jar  with  water  which  has  been  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  running  a  stream  of  the  gas  through  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  place  two  or  three  vigorous,  leafy  twigs  in  the 
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water,  have  the  jar  filled  up  with  water,  cover  it,  invert  it  in  a 
saucer  or  pan  of  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  direct  sunlight  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  bubbles  of  oxygen  that  form  and  collect  in  the 
jar  can  be  transferred  by  decantation  in  a  pail  of  water  to  a 
small  bottle  and  there  tested.  One  can  easily  get  oxygen  enough 
in  this  way  to  inflame  a  glowing  stick.  And  here  we  may  remind 
ourselves  of  the  additional  interest  that  may  be  given  to  the 
subject  by  occasional  references  to  the  history  of  chemical  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries,  to  the  lives  of  famous  chemists 
like  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  Davy  and  Faraday. 

The  character  of  the  examination  questions,  placed  before  the 
students  at  the  end  of  the  term's  work,  and  before  such  students 
as  pursue  a  course  in  elementary  chemistry  outside  the  univer- 
sity, with  a  view  to  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  scientific 
course,  may  be  seen  from  the  following : 

I.  Describe  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  oxygen^  men- 
tioning the  parts  of  the  apparatus  used,  as  well  as  the  material. 
Write  the  equation  for  the  same. 

II.  (a)  Describe  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  (The  answer 
should  not  be  too  brief,  but  should  give  some  details.)  Write  the 
equation. 

(b)  What  is  ^2  O!  Describe  its  preparation  and  its  proper- 
ties. 

III.  Describe  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  lime.  What  use 
or  uses  has  this  substance  ! 

IV.  (a)  l^ame  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  and  collect- 
ing C  O2  for  experimental  purposes.    Write  the  equation. 

(b)  Mention  three  (3)  other  ways  in  which  C  O2  is  or  may  be 
produced. 

Y.  Give  the  particulars  about  the  dimorphism  of  sulphur, 
stating  how  it  may  be  illustrated  experimentally. 

VI.  Give  one  scientific  and  one  popular  name  for  each  of  the 
following  substances :    AS2  O3,  CI,  K  N  O3,  P  H3,  H  ^Ta 

C  O3  Fe2  O3,  Ca  C  O3. 

As  text-books  in  elementary  chemistry  the  following  are  pre- 
ferred.   The  preference  is  in  the  order  named: 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry,  published 
by  Ivison,  Blackmun,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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^^■orton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  published  by  Van  Antwerp 
Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  ' 

For  reference  the  teacher  needs  at  least  one  standard  manual 
at  hand.  There  are  several  excellent  ones,-  all  are  rather  expen- 
sive. The  best,  if  the  teacher  can  afford  it,  is  Eoscoe  &  Schor- 
lemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  at  121.  ^ 
112 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


The  location  of  the  bones,  the  name  of  the  mnscles,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  tissues  can  be  learned  by  the  pupil  with 
only  a  book  before  him ;  many  questions  may  be  answered  by 
one  who  knows  but  little  of  physiology,  but  no  thorough  way  of 
teaching  physiology  without  dissections  is  yet  known.  Ocular 
demonstrations  are  impressive,  and  can  be  made  in  any  school 
by  teachers  of  even  ordinary  skill  in  manipulation,  if  the  time 
be  taken  and  patience  be  exercised.  Any  mammal  will  serve 
well  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  for  some  lessons  a  frog  or  a 
fish  is  excellent.  A  dog  or  a  cat  can  at  nearly  all  times  be 
secured,  or  almost  any  part  needed  can  be  procured  by  arrange- 
ment at  the  meat  market. 

Only  few  instruments  are  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  series  of 
experiments  in  elementary  physiology.  A  microscope,  cost  $30 
to  $35;  case  of  dissecting  instruments,  $2.50;  a  syringe  for  m- 
iecting  blood  vessels,  $1 ;  chloroform  and  reagents,  $1.  The  mi- 
croscope is  equally  useful  in  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  Every 
high  school  ought  to  have,  in  addition  to  those  essentials,  a 
mounted  skeleton  and  a  collection  of  microscopic  sections  of 
various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  or  they  may  be 
of  the  dog,  cat,  etc.  A  carefully  selected  series  of  slides,  even  if 
it  be  not  large,  would  give  the  student  an  idea  of  how  the  tissues 
and  organs  are  made  up  of  cells  variously  modified,  such  as  no 
other  aid  save  careful  dissection  could  give. 

The  term  physiology,  strictly  speaking,  comprises  only  one  of 
several  aspects  from  which  the  human  body  may  be  considered. 
It  deals  with  the  body  as  an  organism  accomplishing  certain  ac- 
tions,—the  different  parts  presenting  different  properties,  under- 
going diiferent  movements  a.nd  subserving  different  uses.  In 
short  physiology  deals  with  fmdiom. 

Anatomy  properly  precedes  physiology,  since  it  treats  ot  the 
structure  of  the  body,  the  form  of  the  various  parts  constituting 
the  whole— the  organism.  It  details  the  mode  of  growth  ot 
these  parts,  and  their  structural  relations. 
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Hygiene  should  folloAV  these  two  divisions  named,  since  it  is  an 
application  of  the  rules  of  health  and  preservation  to  all  the 
parts  in  detail  as  well  as  to  the  body  as  a  whole.  Health,  it 
should  be  taught,  is  the  essential  foundation  for  all  the  activities 
of  after  life.  It  must  be  grounded  in  good  and  regular  habits,  a 
sturdy  principle  and  a  thorough  physical  development.  These 
fundamentals  must  be  set  forth  repeatedly  and  patiently  by 
every  teacher.  The  text-book,  the  object  lesson,  and  the  lecture 
are  not  sufficient,— constant  example  is  necessary. 

The  relations  of  health  and  disease  should  be  pointed  out. 
The  conditions  tending  to  produce  derangements  of  the  bodily 
organs ;  how  diseases  progress  j  how  they  are  checked ;  the  rela- 
tions of  our  personal  habits  to  disease  as  well  as  to  health ;  the 
influence  of  external  surroundings— the  air,  rain  and  snow, 
high  land  and  lowland,  prairie  and  woodland,  — to  our  bodily 
conditions,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  should  be  clearly  set 
forth.  Our  schools  can  in  these  and  other  ways  do  much  to  aid 
nature  in  a  healthy  development  of  the  human  body  through 
systematic  culture.  And  as  the  work  advances  both  teacher  and 
and  pupils  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  may  be  made  out 
of  some  very  simple  every  day  topics.    Take  the  following : 

Which  order  of  levers  is  illustrated  by  nodding  the  head? 

Which  order  of  levers  is  illustrated  by  standing  on  tiptoe? 

Which  order  of  levers  is  illustrated  by  lifting  a  book,  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  elbow? 

What  are  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  diet  upon  the 
muscles?    Upon  the  nerves? 

What  are  the  niechanical  differences  between  walking  and 
running? 

What  are  the  limits  of  judicious  exercise? 
Outline  the  phj^sical  effects  of  starvation. 
How  much  blood  in  an  average  human  body? 
Drav/  a  diagram  of  the  chest,  giving  the  proportional  size  and 
exact  position  of  the  heart. 
What  is  taking  cold? 
How  much  air  do  we  breathe? 

When  ought  persons  to  bathe?  What  are  the  effects  of  bath- 
ing upon  the  system? 

Take  two  pieces  of  bone,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  im- 
merse one  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid  and  boil  the  other  in  water. 
After  noting  the  results,  change  the  experiment  by  boiling  the 
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first  in  water  and  immersing  the  second  in  the  dilute  acid.  Again 
note  results. 

In  the  course  called  Physiology,  closer  and  more  systematic 
work  is  necessary  than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  paragraph  ; 
these  three  divisions,  at  least,  viz.,  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene  should  be  taken  up.  To  illustrate,  use  the  study  of  the 
ear.  A  plan  of  study,  with  a  good  text-book  to  name  the  parts 
and  the  head  of  a  cat  for  a  subject,  can  be  laid  out  something 
like  the  following : 

A.    I.    The  Outer  Ear — the  Concha. 

1.  Observe  the  form  and  structure. 

a.  Describe  the  form  in  words ; 

b.  Make  sections  and  study  the  cartilage,  the 

muscles,  the  skin  and  the  fine  hairs. 

2.  Note  the  shape,  size,  and  direction  of  that  pro- 

longation of  the  skin  forming  the  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  outer  ear  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, the  ' '  drum, ' '  with  the  wax  glands  along 
its  walls. 

3.  The  drum  of  the  ear  should  be  examined;  its  cir- 

cular form,  its  oblique  position,  its  dense  fib- 
rous tissue  with  cells  radiating  from  the  centre, 
all  should  be  noted. 

II.  The  Middle  Ear. 

1.  The  bony  character  of  its  walls;  its  two  openings; 

the  oval  and  the  round  foramen,  into  the  laby- 
rinth and  the  opening  of  the  eustachian  tube. 

2.  The  chain  of  these  small  bones,  the  hammer^  anvil 

and  stirruj);  the  form  and  position  of  each, 
with  the  attachments  of  the  ligaments  holding  " 
them  in  their  suspended  position ;  the  contact 
of  the  chain  with  the  drum  of  the  ear  and 
with  the  oval  foramen. 

(A  fourth  bone  frequent  in  lower  animals, 
the  OS  orbiculare,  is  obsolete  in  the  adult  hu- 
man ear,  appearing  only  as  a  process  on  one 
limb  of  the  incus.) 

III.  The  Internal  Ear  — the  Labyrinth. 

1.  Note  its  form,  size  and  surroundings;  the  struct- 
ural relations  of  its  three  parts,  the  vesti- 
bule, the  semi -circular  canals  and  the  cochlea: 
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the  membraneous  labyrinth  within  the  bony 

and  its  contents. 

The  nerve  fibres  whose  termini  are  located 
in  this  internal  membraneous  labyrinth,  are 
the  organs  taking  up  the  vibrations  moving 
around  us  and  converting  them  into  sensa- 
tions,—  add  them  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
of  the  external  world. 

B.    I.    The  Nature  of  Sound 

as  notes  and  noises;  what  is  meant  by  loudness, 
pitch  and  quality  of  sound ;  in  what  the  train- 
ing of  the  ear  consists ;  what  the  differences  are 
between  the  trained  and  the  untrained  ear; 
why  notes  of  a  single  instrument  in  an  orches- 
tra can  be  selected  and  followed. 
11.    The  Functions 

of  the  outer  ear  and  of  the  wax  gland;  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane; the  ^'auditory  ossicles;"  the  eustachian  tube;  the 
foramina,  etc. 

So  with  the  cochlea,  the  vestibule  and  the  semi-circular 
canal. 

Try  to  make  clear  something  of  the  character  of  our 
auditory  perceptions,  — whether  sounds  are  located 
within  or  without  the  auditory  apparatus,  how  dis- 
tance and  direction  of  sounds  may  be  judged  and 
what  circumstances  tend  to  make  at  times  our  judg- 
ments grossly  wrong. 
C.  How  to  train  the  ear;  how  to  care  for  it  and  how  to  use  it 
should  be  impressed. 

Such  a  course  in  physiology  perseveringly  followed  will  enable 
the  student  to  enter  the  university  with  more  than  a  passing" 
mark  at  such  an  examination  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
questions  selected  mostly  from  the  sets  used  in  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations during  the  past  three  years: 

1.  Point  out  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  human  skeleton. 

Describe  the  structure  of  a  joint. 

2.  How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  maintained  and  regu- 

lated? 

3.  Classify  physiologically  the  consonants  used  in  English. 
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4.  Of  what  does  a  single  cell  consist?    Illustrate  from  any 

tissue  of  the  body. 

5.  Of  what  acts  does  respiration  consist!    State  the  objects 

of  respiration. 

6.  Name  the  parts  of  the  ear  and  describe  how  sounds  are 

heard. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 

nerves  ?    Locate  this  system. 

8.  Name  some  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  cities  to 

protect  the  health  of  the  citizens. 

While  preparing  themselves  lor  their  class  room  teachers  may 
propound  to  themselves  questions  like  the  following  and  arrange 
as  complete  answers  as  possible  as  an  exercise  in  mental  disci- 
pline, and  for  making  more  accurate  and  ef&cient  their  workj 
also  follow  out  any  line  of  study  they  may  suggest: 

1.  Define  a  "food."    Classify  the  chief  food-stuffs.  Name 

the  leading  alimentary  principles  in  beef,  bread,  milk, 
rice  and  maize. 

2.  What  is  muscle?    What  are  the  mechanical  relations  of 

the  muscular  system  to  the  skeleton? 

Touching  the  choice  of  a  text  book  in  physiology,  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  study  as  well,  this  much  may  be  said:  Select  the 
works  of  men  of  established  reputation  who  are  recognized  as 
authorities  in  the  department  of  research  they  represent,  and 
not  the  agglomerations  of  mere  book  makers. 

The  Human  Body— Briefer  Course— -by  Professor  H.  Newell 
Martin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  is  the  latest  and  most  scientific  outline  of  physi- 
ology now  in  print. 

Cutter's  Second  Book  of  Physiology  and  Huxley  and  Youmans' 
Physiology  are  good;  many  more  by  different  authors  are  in  use 
in  various  schoolp.* 

As  works  for  general  reference,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  exceptionally  good: 

Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,  Dalton;  Philadelphia,  Henry 
C.  Lea,  1875. 

A  Text-book  of  Physiology,  Dr.  M.  Foster^  London  and  New 


*  Since  the  MS  for  this  paper  was  prepared  for  the  press  several  text-books  of  Physiology 
have  appeared  receiving  high  commendation  from  reviewers;  they  have  not  been  examined 
by  the  writer. 
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York,  MaeMillan  &  Co.,  1880.  There  is  an  American  edition  of 
this  work  edited  hj  Dr.  Eeichert  which  contains  additional  mat- 
ter of  value  to  teachers.  It  is  i)ublished  by  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son, 
Philadelphia,  1880. 

The  Human  Body,  H.  Newell  Martin,  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1881. 

And  for  special  reference  the  following: 

Practical  Physiology,  Foster  and  Langley;  London  and  New 
York,  MaeMillan  &  Co.,  1878. 

Practical  Biology,  Huxley  and  Martin;  London  and  New  York^ 
MaeMillan  &  Co.,  1879. 

The  Cat,  St.  George  Mivart;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1881. 

Anatomical  Technology,  Wilder  and  Sage;  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  1882. 

A  series  of  guides  for  dissection  entitled,  A  Handbook  for 
Vertebrate  Dissection,  j)repared  by  Martin  and  Miall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  published  by  MaeMillan  &  Co.  The 
following  parts  are  now  issued: 

I.  How  to  Dissect  a  Chelonian.  ^ 

II.  How  to  Dissect  a  Bird. 
HI.    How  to  Dissect  a  Eodent. 

With  many  valuable  articles  upon  special  topics  in  the  various 
scientific  periodicals  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


There  are  two  places  in  a  school  curriculum  where  a  course  in 
physical  geography  can  naturally  be  taught.  First,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  course  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  where 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  introduction  to  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects;  and,  secondly,  at  the  close  of  such  a  course,  when, 
applying  all  the  branches  which  have  been  pursued,  it  can  be 
made  the  introduction  of  geology. 

In  the  former  case  ' '  the  common  knowledge  and  expererience 
of  the  pupils"  must  be  taken  as  the  ground  work  and  the  course 
consist  in  a  careful  training  in  the  habits  of  constant  observation 
and  a  systematic  study  of  the  many  phenomena  of  the  air, 
the  water  and  the  earth,  which  are  ever  transpiring  around 
them.  This  is  science,  and  it  takes  a  consummate  master 
to  lead  children  through  this  their  first  field  without  many  a 
trip  and  stumble.  A  ' '  cold  wave, ' '  a  tornado,  a  shower,  the 
outline  of  a  bluff,  the  cutting  of  a  gorge,  the  extent  of  a  prairie, 
or  the  distribution  of  timber  trees,  will  prove  a  puzzle  to  many 
an  enthusiastic  and  thoughtful  boy;  these  and  other  phenomena 
should  be  seized  by  the  teacher  and  woven  into  his  daily  work. 

In  the  latter  case,  when  physics  and  chemistry,  botany  and 
geology  have  been  studied,  a  closer  and  more  analytical  method 
may  be  pursued.  Many  questions  whose  solution  hinges  on  the 
higher  and  more  abstruse  applications  of  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  have  been  mentioned,  can  be  considered.  For  instance, 
the  chemical  composition  of  water  can  be  determined,  the  nature 
of  its  solvent  power  investigated,  and  the  reasons  for  hills  and 
valleys  and  the  phenomena  of  lakes  and  oceans  can  be  explained. 

A  good  text-book  is  an  admirable  guide;  yet  by  no  means 
should  it  be  slavishly  followed.  Around  every  school  house  are 
peculiar  landscape  features  associated  with  different  soils  and 
characteristic  types  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Surrounding 
these  are  certain  climatic  conditions  embodied  in  the  water,  air 
and  temperature,  and  upon  which  they  depend.  To  understand 
the  former  the  latter  should  first  be  studied.    If  the  teacher 
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begin  the  course  in  this  science  by  calling  the  attention  of  his 
pupils  to  the  physical  features  of  their  own  neighborhood  and 
State  and  extend  the  study  through  present  fact  and  phenomenon 
to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  he  will  follow  out  the  natural  method 
of  treating  this  subject. 

More  systematic  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  can  be 
secured  if  the  topics  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads, 
which  comprise  the  essentials  of  physical  geography: 

I.    The  Air. 
II.    The  Water. 

III.  The  Land. 

IV.  The  Figure  oe  the  Earth;  Its  Eelation  to  the 

Solar  System. 


Under  the  first  division  the  outermost  envelope  of  our  earth 
is  studied.  The  composition  of  the  air  can  be  understood;  so  too 
its  height,  its  pressure,  its  temperature;  the  water  and  foreign 
substances  it  contains  and  its  myriad  movements.  Here  upon 
the  boundary  line  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  an  outline  of 
meteorology  belongs.  ^' The  science  that  treats  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  all  the  various  features  of  the 
weather,"  considers  the  moisture  of  the  air  as  well  as  its  tem- 
perature, its  pressure  and  its  movements.  This  subject  can  be 
made  of  great  practical  as  well  as  disciplinary  value  in  all  our 
schools.  Among  all  the  questions  sure  to  arise  during  the  study 
of  this  topic  touching  the  work  and  the  usefulness  of  the  weather 
service,  that  concerning  the  causes,  phenomena  and  eff(?cts  of  tor- 
nadoes will  arouse  intensest  interest. 

The  moisture  in  the  air  naturally  brings  up  for  discussion  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  evaporation,  vapor,  clouds  and  rainfall; 
and  as  dependent  upon  them,  dew,  hoar  frost,  hail  and  snow. 
Then  we  come  to  springs,  the  sources  of  all  our  permanent 
streams;  underground  waters  and  what  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  mineral  springs  and  geysers;  brooks  and  rivers  and 
the  movement  of  terrestrial  waters  towards  the  sea;  the  phenomena 
of  glaciers  with  their  causes  and  the  conditions  of  their  distribu- 
tion over  the  earth.  Lakes,  too,  have  an  especial  interest  for  the 
pupils  of  our  Minnesota  schools  from  the  great  number  scattered 
over  the  State  and  the  peculiar  type  of  lake  (glacial)  which  they 
represent.  The  ocean,  as  the  great  reservoir  towards  which  the 
waters  tend  and  in  which  they  are  lost,  receives  last  attention  " 
113 
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Its  grand  fimction  as  the  equalizer  and  distributor  of  heat  over 
the  globe,  merits  thoughtful  study  as  one  of  the  directive  forces 
of  modern  civilization. 

The  third  division  is  also  comprehensive.  Only  two  or  three 
points  need  here  be  alluded  to;  one  the  moulding  of  the  contour 
features  of  coatiu'^ntnl  areis  through  the  erosive  power  of  rivers 
and  smaller  streams,  especially  in  mountainous  countries.  An- 
other is  the  igneous  agencies,  which  have  been  at  work  through  all 
geological  ages,  and  the  folding  of  the  rock  strata  into  continuous 
elevations  and  depressions,  reaching  continents  in  length. 

Finally,  after  learning  something  of  our  earth  as  itself  and  to 
some  extent  systematizing  our  knowledge,  we  can  begin  to  con- 
template it  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system.  Its  figure,  i.  e.  its 
spheroidal  form,  can  be  studied  as  a  basis  for  map  drawing  and 
mention  can  be  made  of  the  various  proofs  at  hand  for  showing 
the  shape  of  our  globe;  for  explaining  the  causes  of  winds  and 
ocean  currents;  the  constitution  of  the  sun;  the  sun  as  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  finally  the  influence  of  all  these  forces  upon  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  upon  all  the  surroundings  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  give  the  teacher  more  specific  guidance  in  carrying  out  the 
foregoing  plan,  a  syllabus  is  offered  comprising  the  first  and  a 
part  of  the  second  divisions.  If  the  course  be  carried  out  on  the 
plan  proposed,  the  term  given  to  physical  geography  will  be 
found  lacking  in  many  statements  pertaining  to  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  and  replete  with  facts  gathered  up  from  the  every  day 
experience  of  teacher  and  pupils;  it  will  be  a  term  devoted  to 
the  physi«>graphy*  of  Minnesota. 

I.    The  atmosphere. — Its  constitution  and  its  phenomena. 
Composition  of  the  air. 
Properties  of  its  constituents. 

Oxygen,  its  quantity  and  uses;  experiments  proving  its 
presence  and  its  effects  (a)  in  combustion;  (b)  upon  life. 

Carbonic  acid;  its  quantity  and  effect  upon  life  (the  amount 
of  CO,  in  the  air  on  Ben  Nevis  is  327  parts  per  million; 
in  Boston  school  rooms,  1,482  parts  per  million;  in  a 
Cornish  mine,  one  determination  gave  25,000  parts 
per  million);  how  much  CO,  an  animal  can  endure; 
a  layer  of  coal  3  inches  thick,  or  of  limestone  15 
inches  thick,  spread  over  the  land,  would  contain  enough 

The  terms  physical  geography  and  physiography  are  used  in  this  paper  as  synonymous. 
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to  destroy  every  living  warm  blooded  animal.  Consider 
tiie  eifect  of  varying  proportions  of  this  constituent  upon 
the  growth  and  permanent  vigor  of  animal  and  plant  life. 
The  sources  of  carbonic  acid. 
Watery  vapor  —  its  quantity  —  why  varying,  how  to  detect 
it;  relation  of  atmosphere  and  temperature.  Saturate 
the  air  in  a  room  70x50x15  feet;  it  would  contain  at  freez- 
ing point,  15  pounds  of  water;  at  the  living  tempera- 
ture, i.  e.,  68°  Pahr.,  57  pounds;  at  blood  heat,  141 
pounds. 

Minnesota  air  is  called  dry;  what  is  its  influence  upon  inva- 
lids and  upon  the  work  and  the  vitality  of  healthy  labor- 
ers and  business  men?  The  principle  of  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometer!  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  to  prove 
whether  there  are  solid  particles  floating  in  the  air,  by 
collecting  and  evaporating  rain  water,  and  examining  the 
residue,  if  there  be  one,  under  the  school  microscope. 
Test  the  same  also  for  any  acid  properties. 

The  height^  pressure  and  density  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  same  at  different  altitudes,  as  indicated  by  barometric 
pressure,  temperature  for  boiling  water  in  an  oi3en  vessel, 
breathing,  etc.  Illustrate  the  pressure  of  the  air.  With 
a  glass  tube  30  inches  or  more  long,  and  some  mercury, 
show  the  construction  of  the  barometer.  Keep  the  tube  in 
position  for  some  days,  to  watch  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
How  measured;  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers. 
Average  temperature  at  Minneapolis  for  last  12  years, 
43.22°.  Monthly  averages:  January,  8.72°;  February, 
16.25°;  March,  26.28°;  April,  43.59°;  May,  60.35;  June, 
66.50°;  July,  71.29°;  August,  69,61°;  September,  57.96°; 
October,  46.04°;  I^ovember,  26.93°;  December,  14.12°; 
with  daily  variations  are  shown.  Temperature  varies  1° 
for  350  feet  altitude;  and  from  south  to  north,  1°  for  each 
32  miles.    Lakes  modify  temperature. 

Movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

Breezes,  winds  and  tornadoes;  how  rate  is  measured;  con- 
struction of  the  anemometer.     Causes  of  air  currents; 
what  are  our  prevailing  winds?  why  they  change  suddenly. 
Tornadoes:  zone  of  their  occurrence;  in  what  months  they 
are  most  prevalent;  what  are  the  forces  in  these  storms;: 
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why  rain  accompanies  them;  means  of  protection  pro- 
posed. What  are  the  moist  winds  of  Minnesota? 
Here,  upon  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  divis- 
ions, study  meteorology  and  climatology  in  their  relations  to 
Minnesota  industries  and  people.  Combine  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature  and  movement  with  clouds  and  rainfall,  hail 
and  snow.  Our  shallow  lakes  change  from  39°  to  75°  in  tempera- 
ture during  spring  and  mid  summer;  each  cubic  foot  of  water 
stores  up  heat  enough  to  lift  625  tons  one  foot,  if  it  were  changed 
to  power.  The  amount  of  heat  received  each  year  by  Minne- 
sota from  the  sun  is  enough  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  72  feet  thick 
over  its  whole  surface.  Consider  the  relations  of  moisture  to 
temperature,  and  the  elfect  of  cultivation  of  the  soil  upon  rainfall 
and  the  average  annual  temperature;  causes  of  our  atmospheric 
conditions;  what  rainfall  indicates  to  the  farmer;  how  rainstorms 
are  sectional;  laws  of  storms  and  how  to  read  them;  and  the  slow, 
never-ending  effect  of  these  several  forces  upon  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  country. 

II.    The  water. 

Its  comijositioii,  phenomena  and  effects. 
Peculiarities  and  i^roperties  of  water. 

Chemical  composition  of  rain,  river  and  spring  water; 
*-  causes  of  variation. 

Clouds  and  rain  should  be  considered  in  their  meteoro- 
logical relations  and  their  conditions  carefully  studied. 
The  function  of  clouds  is  to  supply  the  earth's  surface 
with  moisture;  they  transport  the  product  of  evaporation 
and  distribute  it  over  the  earth;  they  act  as  condensers, 
and  as  such,  perform  a  never-ending  work.  The  condi- 
tions of  rainfall  vary;  in  some  places  there  is  no  rain  as  in 
parts  of  Peru;  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  India,  559  inches  per 
annum;  in  Minnesota,  28.42  inches;  at  New  Orleans,  60 
inches.  Consider  here  the  phenomena  of  dew  and  frost. 
Springs  are  fed  through  evaporation  and  rainfall. 

Evaporation  is  a  constant  x)rocess;  on  the  coldest  day  it  is 
simply  slackened,  not  stopped.  In  some  seasons,  e.  g.y 
1883,  our  snow  disappears  without  greatly  swelling  our 
streams.  Winds  affect  evaporation.  Eainfall  is  less  con- 
stant, and  depends  upon  temperature  and  winds. 
Springs  are  the  sources  of  all  our  permanent  streams. 

Waters  from  rain  and  snow  percolate  through  soil  and  rock 
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strata,  filtered  of  mechanical  impurities  and  loaded  with 
mineral  matters  in  solution.  Hence,  medicinal  springs  of  all 
kinds,  depending  on  materials  taken  up;  hot  springs,  if  the 
strata  be  heated,  and  hard  waters  of  every  type.   ^^Tote  Min- 
neapolis, Owatonna,  Austin,  ^^^ew  Ulm,  Granite  Falls,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis.,  Minnesota  City,  and  many  other  places. 
Many  questions  will  be  suggested  here  touching  the  curative 
properties  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  domestic  uses  of  spring, 
well  and  rain  water;  a  consideration  of  agricultural  and  other 
economic  questions  in  their  relation  to  evaporation  and  rainfally 
will  yield  most  profitable  results. 
Streams  and  rivers. 

The  water  falling  upon  the  land  as  rain  and  snow,  is  disposed 
of  in  three  ways: 

1.  It  evaporates,  forming  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  con- 

denses into  clouds  and  rain. 

2.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  rocks  and  soil,  forming  subterra- 

nean streams,  or  oozing  imperceptibly  to  the  surface. 

3.  It  forms  rills,  brooks,  creeks  and  rivers. 

All  streams  can  best  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of 
their  effects.  Every  shower  loosens  and  removes  particles 
of  soil,  etc. ;  this  removal  is  denudation.  The  Mississippi 
Eiver  removes  one  foot  of  material  over  the  whole  area  of 
its  valley  every  6,000  years.  Streamlets  are  formed,  wiiich 
cut  into  the  soft  earth,  and  even  through  the  firm  sod  of 
the  prairie;  muddy  rills  result  which  grow  larger  and  cut 
deeper  as  they  flow;  these  streams  reach  the  larger  and 
slower  water  courses  with  much  sediment  which  they 
sooner  or  later  deposit.  The  finest  sediment  settles  last 
and  in  the  sea,  where  are  laid  down  the  beds  of  future 
shales  and  slates. 

Channels  are  worn  through  the  massive  and  sediment- 
ary rocks,  becoming  larger  and  larger  with  length  of  time 
and  size  of  stream;  this  is  erosion.  The  wearing  agent  is 
the  detritus^  which  the  water  carries;  pure  water  has  no 
eroding  effect  upon  compact  rocks;  neither  have  sub- 
stances held  in  solution. 

Study  the  gorge  of  any  stream,  but  especially  that  of 
Temperance,  Vermillion,  Eolling  Stone  or  Eoot  river; 
the  Minnesota  and  its  tributaries;  the  Mississippi  from 
Minneapolis  to  the  Iowa  line;  the  St.  Croix  to  Taylors 
Falls;  the  St.  Louis. 
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Consider  here  icebergs  and  glaciers  —  their  condition,  move- 
ments and  effects.  The  drift,  which  almost  universally  covers 
the  State  and  constitutes  so  imx^ortant  a  chapter  in  its  geology, 
had  its  origin  in  the  so-called  glacial  period,  a  space  of  geologi- 
cal time  during  which  broad  ice  fields  were  spread  out  over  the 
JS'orthern  States  of  the  Union  and  the  British  possessions.  This 
ice  field  moved  southward,  tearing  up,  grinding  and  transport- 
ing the  underlying  rocks  in  its  course  until  vast  quantities  of  rock 
material,  in  all  stages  of  comminution,  were  thoroughly  mixed  and 
with  some  uniformity  distributed  over  not  only  Minnesota,  but 
all  other  states  east  of  Dakota  and  north  of  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio  rivers. 

Lakes — their  formation  and  uses. 

Estimated  number  in  Minnesota,  10,000.  There  are 
three  distinct  types. 

1.  Enlargement  of  river  channels,  as  Lakes  Pepin  and  St. 
Croix,  where  the  channel  is  dammed  by  the  silt  of  an  in- 
flowing stream  and  the  water  made  to  set  back. 

2.  Eock  basins  filled  with  water,  formed  by  the  erosion  or  the 
interruption  of  a  geological  formation;  e.  r/.,  many  of  the 
lakes  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
shores  are  rocky,  at  least  upon  one  side. 

o.  The  glacial  lakes,  with  gravelly  shores;  occasionally  a 
stretch  of  boulders  is  seen,  or  the  lake  extends  into  a 
broad  marsh  or  a  long  slough.  Minnesota  lakes  are  chiefly 
of  this  class.  A  great  number  maybe  found  within  a  belt 
of  fifty  miles  wide,  extending  from  Minneapolis  northwest 
to  Becker  County  and  thence  northeast  to  the  Canadian 
boundary.  These  lakes  are  mostly  small,  though  Eed 
Lake  covers  340,000  acres. 

Lakes  have  many  uses,  climatal  and  economic.  Minne- 
sota lakes  are  filling  up. 

In  any  of  our  lakes  of  consider eble  size  many  phenom- 
ena, as  absorption  of  heat,  freezing,  action  of  waves  and 
ice  upon  the  shores,  transport  of  floating  objects,  effect  in 
preventing  frosts,  absencs  of  under  ice,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
served. 

The  foregoing  is  suf&cient  to  show  how  the  subject  can  betreat- 
'Cd  upon  the  experimental  plan.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  have  read  of  everything  beyond  us,  but  whether  we  have 
seen  and  meditated  upon  what  is  always  within  our  reach.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  nor  hardly  a  paragraph  pertaining  to  the  essen- 
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tials  of  the  subject,  save  jDerhaps  that  treating  of  the  sun,  which 
cannot  be  illustrated  from  the  experience  or  the  knowledge  of 
any  class.  Even  earthquake  and  volcanic  phenomena  can  be 
brought  home  through  newsj)aper  accounts,  as  of  earthquakes 
during  the  past  year  in  Ohio,  'New  York,  New  England  and 
Spain,  and  tlirough  studying  the  igneous  rocks  covering  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  in  the  northeastern  portion  -of  the  State, 
and  breaking  through  tlie  granite  rocks  and  slates  of  the  central 
counties  of  the  State,  and  the  gneisses  of  the  Minnesota  Valley, 
as  dikes  of  greater  or  less  width,  and  the  fine  exposures  of  these 
filled-up  fissures  at  Taylors  Falls,  Thomson,  and  in  and  around 
Duluth. 

The  character  of  the  preparation  expected  for  admission  to 
the  university  is  indicated  by  the  following  sample  questions: 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Minnesota,  representing  upon  it  the  main 
surface  features,  drainage  areas,  forest  tracts,  etc.,  of  the  State. 

2.  What  is  understood  by  the  term  "annual  rainfall,"  and 
what  causes  the  diiference  in  rainfall  between  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  Minnesota? 

3.  How  are  lakes  formed?  What  causes  the  saltness  of  some 
lakes? 

4.  What  causes  determine  the  oceanic  currents?  Outline  the 
course  and  state  the  climatic  uses  of  the  Japan  current. 

5.  What  is  a  tornado  and  what  conditions  combine  to  pro- 
duce it? 

6.  What  relations  do  you  see  between  the  climafic  conditions 
and  agricultural  productions  of  Minnesota? 

7.  What  conditions  combine  to  modify  the  physical  and 
mental  traits  of  the  five  races  of  men?    Outline  an  illustration. 

As  text- books  those  of  Maury  and  Guyot  were  prepared  by 
masters  of  the  subject.  For  that  reason  among  others  they  are 
preferred.  Those  of  Houston,  Fitch,  Cornell,  Warren  and  one 
or  two  others  are  extensively  used. 

For  reference  two  small  works,  especially  good,  and  within  the 
reach  of  eveiy  teacher,  are: 

Physiography  — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  nature.  T.  H. 
Huxley,  London  and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1880. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography;  Archibald  Geikie, 
London  and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1884. 

Other  more  costly  and  comi^rehensive  works  are: 
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Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography;  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton^ 
Dublin,  University  Press  Series,  1880. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe;  Sir  J.  F.  Herschel,  Edin- 
burgh, Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Articles  upon  special  topics  in  any  good  Encyclopedia  are 
among  the  best  and  most  accessible  authorities. 

For  Minnesota,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  final  report  Geological  and  ^^atural  History  Survey,  1884. 

The  various  publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Immigration. 

Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1884. 
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